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REFAGE. 


HE  honest  American  citizen  possesses  two  things  which  he  may 
leave  to  his  children, — and  these  two  things  are  more  precious  than 
gold,  they  are  love  of  God  and  love  of  country.  The  child  that  learns 
from  his  father  or  mother  that  he,  being  a  catholic,  can  be  no 
alien  on  American  soil,  is  rich  —  for  h.e’has  the  best  of  all  knowledge  in  his 
possession,  and  knowledge  makes  him  the  equal  of  any  other  man. 

Knowledge  is  power.  Knowledge  is  strength.  Knowledge  is  the  key 
opening  all  doors;  and  in  this  book  lies  that  knowledge,  which  causes 
our  children  to  know  and  love  their  freedom,  and  which  will  give  them  the 
weapons  necessary  to  defend  their  right  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  a  lana 
which  their  ancestors  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  discovered,  and  in 
which  other  ancestors  of  theirs  in  the  Catholic  faith  proclaimed  freedom  or 
conscience  for  the  first  time. 

“  Your  father  was  a  foreigner,”  the  descendant  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims 
may  say,  “therefore  I  am  more  of  an  American  than  you.”  “You  are  a 
foreigner,”  that  living  libel  on  American  institutions,  the  modern  Know-nothing 
may  sneer,  “You  are  a  Catholic;  this  is  a  Protestant  country.” 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  your  child  may  blush  and  hang  his 
head  and  be  ashamed  of  his  father.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  you 
may  be  unable  to  meet  the  sneers  of  your  neighbor,  though  your  heart 
may  be  bitter  within  you,  and  you  may  desire  with  all  your  might  to  assert 


your  right  to  the  country  in  which  you  live.  But  how  powerless  will  you  anc 
your  child  to  be  without  the  knowledge  that  this  book  contains.  in  truth,  it 
holds  your  title-deeds  to  your  land.  Moreover,  it  is  an  education  in  itself; 
and,  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  send  your  son  to  college,  here  he  will 
gain  the  substance  of  the  lectures  of  many  professors.  And,  if  your  children 
are  too  small  to  read,  you  or  their  mother  may  be  their  instructor  in  their 
rights  and  liberties.  No  man  with  a  sensitive  heart  and  high  aspirations  can 
fail  to  find  himself  thrilled  and  elevated  by  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  his  spir¬ 
itual  ancestors.  And  Columbus,  the  Christ-bearer,  and  Las  Casas,  the  saintly 
priest,  and  Father  Marquette,  and  Father  Jogues,  and  Charles  Carroll,  and 
Roger  Taney,  and  a  hundred  other  illustrious  men  who  helped  to  create  and 
to  preserve  American  liberties  were  nurtured  in  that  faith  which  is  our  most 
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precious  treasure. 

The  Catholic  Church  produced  them;  the  Catholic  Church  nourished 
them — for  that  Church  in  all  ages  has  taught  that  the  sweetest  of  all  things 
is  freedom.  Had  the  Catholic  barons  of  England,  with  a  Catholic  bishop  at 
their  head,  never  wrested  the  Magna  Charta  from  their  tyrant  king,  George 
Washington  could  never  have  learned  that  freedom  was  his  right.  Had  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  and  Dominican  friars  not  thirsted  with  Columbus  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  in  the  Indies,  the  Santa  Maria  and  the  Pinta  would  never  have  sailed 
from  Palos.  And  of  the  discoverers  of  America,  spoken  of  by  tradition 
before  Columbus,  one  was  St.  Brendan,  a  Catnolic  Irishman ;  the  other,  a 
Catnolic  Norseman.  The  first  book  printed  in  all  America  was  the  work  of 
Catholics;  and  so  was  the  first  college.  The  bravest  of  all  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Charles  Carroll,  was  a  Catholic.  His  brother, 
the  Archbishop,  helped,  too,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  present  freedom. 
The  French  soldiers  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  George  Washington  whe« 
all  was  darkest,  were  sent  by  a  devoutly  Catholic  king  and  queen,  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  And  the  bravest  among  them  were  of  that  Irish  Brigade 
wnose  only  regret  was  that  they  were  debarred  from  fighting  for  the  liberties  of 


their  own  land  ; — still,  there  are  those  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call  us  strangers 
in  a  country  which  owes  everything  to  Columbus,  who,  in  a  manner,  brought  it 
out  of  chaos  and  illumined  its  darkness  by  the  light  of  the  cross. 

"  I  should  have  sunk  back*  many  a  time,”  said  the  late  General  Sherman, 
‘‘if  it  were  not  for  the  encouragement  of  my  wife.”  That  noble  wife  was  a 
Catholic.  General  Sheridan  took  every  occasion  to  show  how  grateful  he 
was  to  that  devout  Catholic  mother  who  gladly  gave  him  to  his  country. 
And  shall  we  forget  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  and  General  Shields  and  Col¬ 
onel  Mulligan,  and  hosts  of  others? 

But  how  shall  we  remember  our  claims  to  citizenship  in  this  glorious 
country,  if  we  do  not  realize  them,— if  we  do  not  know  them  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  have  a  great  library  in  order  to  know  them,  and 
to  make  our  children  proud  of  their  birthright.  Here  they  are  in  the  pages  before 
you.  Here  they  are  told  by  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  wisest  and  most 
earnest  writers  of  our  time.  Here  you  will  find  the  red  in  Columbia’s  flag 
is  the  red  of  Catholic  blood,  the  white  the  purity  of  Catholic  zeal,  and  the 
blue  the  color  of  the  Immaculate  Patroness  whom  Columbus  and  Balboa,  De 
Smet  and  Charles  Carroll  and  Cardinal  Cheverus  and  Roger  Taney  and 
Orestes  Brownson  loved  and  trusted  as  we  do. 

Compared  with  our  part  in  the  history  of  America,  the  coming  of  the 
Mayflower  is  but  an  episode.  And  now  when  the  world  rings  with  the  fame 
of  Columbus,  shall  we  not  learn  to  claim  our  own  ?  Open  this  book,  ana  a 
new  and  splendid  world  of  knowledge  spreads  before  us.  We  find  our  own 
again,  and  we  claim  it.  Insolence  and  bigotry  can  no  longer  make  us  angry 
and  silent.  Mass  was  said  on  this  soil  before  the  spire  of  a  meeting-house 
rose  in  Virginia,  or  among  the  New  England  hills.  After  this,  who  shall  dare 
in  our  presence  to  call  America  a  Protestant  country  ?  We  have  only  to  open 
this  book  to  bepold  splendid  scenes  of  history,  bloody  scenes  of  martyrdom, 
tranquil  scenes  of  peace  in  which  the  actors  are  of  that  faith  which  is  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils,  the  core  of  our  hearts,  and  which  discovered  and  preserved 
America! 

MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN,  LL.D 


Washington  University. 
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HISTORY  as  thb  Antidote  of  Bigotry. —A  Brave  and  Pious  Sailor. — 
Strange  Vicissitudes  of  Life. — Discovery  on  the  Brain.— A  Mendicant 
with  Great  Dreams. — Home  and  Hope  in  a  Convent. — Influence  of  a 
Queen’s  Confessor. — Crown  Jewels  Offered  for  Pawn. — Preparing  a 
Great  Expedition.— Columbus  puts  out  to  Sea.  —  Blessings  on  the  Ven¬ 
turesome  Mariners. 

IKE  the  fatal  poison  of  an  epidemic  the  spirit  of  religious  bigotry 
has  sometimes  been  manifest  in  this  American  Republic.  An 
insolent  secret  society,  for  example,  by  means  of  calumny  and 
treachery,  seeks  to  excite  hatred  against  the  Catholic  Church  and 
to  defraud  her  loyal  children  of  their  social  and  civic  rights.  It  is 
chiefly  among  the  ignorant  that  such  a  foul  propaganda  can  hope 
to  succeed,  and  therefore  it  behooves  all  Catholics,  for  defense  as  well  as 
instruction,  to  know  and  be  able  to  state  the  relations  of  Catholicity  to  the 
whole  American  continent.  The  facts  of  history  we  present  should  fill  the 
Catholic  heart  with  joy  and  pride.  To  the  Church  of  our  love  and  allegiance 
America  owes  her  discovery,  her  exploration,  her  civilization,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  civil  liberty,  development,  safety  and  glory  of  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  prejudice  or  aversion  Catholicity  is  thus  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
and  utmost  reverence  of  this  people;  and  Catholics  themselves  should  feel 
that  they  are  at  home  in  a  nation  which  they  have  helped  to  create  and  pre¬ 
serve  by  their  genius,  toils  and  blood.  It  is  a  fascinating  history  which  was 
begun  by  a  Catholic  sailor  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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It  is  not  easy  to  cast  back  the  imagination  four  centuries.  How  shall 
we  conceive  what  Europe  was  before  Martin  Luther?  or  how  can  we  well 
imagine  the  condition  of  America  before  Columbus?  The  huge  continent 
on  this  side  was  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  save  where  the  wide  prairie 
rolled  its  billows  of  grass  towards  the  western  mountains,  or  was  lost  in 
the  sterile  and  sandy  plains  of  the  southwest.  No  city  raised  to  heaven 
spire,  dome,  or  minaret;  no  plow  turned  up  the  rich  alluvial  soil;  no  metal 
dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  had  been  fashioned  into  instruments  to 
aid  man  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  The  simplest  requirements  of  civil¬ 
ized  life  were  unknown.  The  country  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
a  wandering  nature,  rarely  collected  in  villages  except  at  particular  seasons 
or  for  specific  objects.  Around  each  isolated  tribe  lay  an  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness,  extending  for  miles  on  every  side,  where  the  braves  roamed  and 
rioted,  hunters  alike  of  beasts  and  men.  In  form,  manners,  and  in  habits, 
these  tribes  presented  an  almost  uniform  appearance  and  language  alone 
could  distinguish  the  nation  to  which  each  belonged.  All  alike  were  sunk 
in  the  night  of  barbarism. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  side.  Behold  the  Europe  of  four  cen¬ 
turies  since.  Printing  had  only  just  been  invented;  the  ocean  was  as  yet 
a  mystery;  Protestantism  had  not  yet  arisen;  the  Turks  had  but  lately 
taken  Constantinople;  the  men  of  trade,  enrolled  in  exclusive  guilds,  pursued 
the  arts  of  peace  in  the  intervals  of  war;  the  Italian  cities  were  the  centers  of 
that  traffic  which  had  not  yet  removed  its  outposts  into  Holland  or  England; 
Commerce,  shivering  amidships  in  her  open  boat,  steered  from  cape  to  cape, 
dropping  her  anchor  in  the  evening  to  weigh  it  again  with  the  dawn ;  walled 
and  battlemented  cities  stretched  along  the  seas  and  rivers,  swarming  with  a 
laborious  and  believing  generation.  Above  all  rose  Rome,  mother  and 
mistress  of  Christian  nations,  patron  of  every  science,  protector  of  every  art, 
preserver  of  every  relic  of  enlightened  antiquity. 

Such  were  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  henceforth  to  be  linked  in 
destiny  by  the  glorious  achievement  of  a  Catholic  navigator,  whose  career 
accordingly  merits  to  be  noted  with  generous  detail. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in  the  year  of  grace,  1436,  in 
the  proud  city  of  Genoa — Genoa  the  Magnificent.  This  beautiful  city  had 
sprung  from  the  sea,  derived  its  support  from  the  sea,  and  its  glory  was 
drawn  from  the  sea;  a  city  almost  cut  off  from  the  inland  and  from  its 
pursuits  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  surrounding  it  in  the  rear,  whilst  its 
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majestic  palaces,  temples,  fortifications  and  noble  streets  turned  incessantly 
towards  the  water,  and  looking  across  the  graceful  semi-circle  of  the  harbor, 
instinctively  schooled  its  gallant  men  and  agile  youth  to  look  ardently  and 
ambitiously  to  the  sea.  The  Genoese  were  essentially  and  from  necessity  a 
maritime  people. 

“Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly 
And  cov’nant  make  with  the  inconstant  sky; 

.  .  .  Who  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot.” 

The  ordinary  life  of  a  Genoese  was  commenced  from  early  youth  and 
spent  on  the  water.  It  was  a  daily  school  for  fascinating  danger  and  bold 
adventure.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  birth  and  boy¬ 
hood  of  Columbus.  It  was  a  period  when  the  battles  of  Christian  Europe 
against  the  Turks  and  Mussulmen,  when  struggles  of  merchantmen  on  the 
high  seas  with  outlaws  and  corsairs,  when  incessant  brawls  and  contests  with 
the  Mediterranien  pirates,  fired  the  hearts  and  aroused  the  ambition  of  every 
spirited  and  generous  Genoese  youth.  Thus  all  united  to  inspire  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Columbus  with  a  love  of  the  water  from  his  youth.  And  the 
generous  boy  was  equal  to  his  opportunities — for  he  was  a  precocious  sailor 
and  made  his  first  voyage  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

But  there  was  another  training,  deeper  and  more  beneficent,  which 
Columbus  received  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  After  bestow¬ 
ing  on  him  some  elementary  instruction  his  wise  and  Christian  father, 
Domenico,  sent  him  at  the  age  of  ten  to  the  university  of  Pavia.  At  this 
gentle  age  he  studied  the  elements  of  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  Latin 
and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  for  such  were  the  studies  for  which  this 
noted  school  was  famous.  Here  it  was  also  that  he  received  the  Sacraments 
of  Confirmation,  which  made  him  through  life  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  by  which  he  became  in  fact,  as  in  name,  the  Bearer  of 
Christ — this  being  the  signification  of  his  baptismal  name,  Christopher. 

The  seafaring  life  of  Columbus,  from  his  fourteenth  year  to  the  year 
1470,  when  he  arrived  in  Portugal  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  is  involved  in 
much  regrettable  obscurity.  We  know,  however,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  commanded  a  ship  in  the 
service  of  Jean  of  Anjou,  who  was  struggling  to  assert  his  sovereignty  over 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Columbus  having  been  certainly  an  active  participant 
in  this  war.  It  was  at  a  later  period  and  during  a  fierce  naval  encounter  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  that  an  event  occurred  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
life.  On  this  occasion  the  ship  commanded  by  Columbus  took  fire  and  was 
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soon  enveloped  in  flames.  The  sea  alone  offered  a  place  of  safety,  and 
the  future  discoverer  of  America,  seizing  an  oar,  boldly  struck  out  for 
land,  some  six  miles  away.  He  reached  the  shore,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
and  piously  thanked  Heaven  for  his  fortunate  escape.  Finding  himself  now 
penniless  on  a  strange  coast,  which  he  learned  to  be  that  of  Portugal,  he 
directed  his  steps  to  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Here  he  was  so 
happy  as  to  meet  his  brother  Bartholomew,  who  was  likewise  a  brave  and 
adventurous  mariner.  The  Portugese  capital  was  then  the  center  of  all  that 
was  eminent  in  commerce  and  navigation.  Columbus  found  a  home  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  his  enterprising  brother,  and  supported  himself  by 
drawing  maps  and  charts.  Nor  did  he  ever  forget  his  aged  parents,  to  whom, 
from  time  to  time,  he  remitted  sums  of  money.  Filial  love  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  traits  in  his  exalted  character. 

While  at  Lisbon,  a  romantic  attachment,  that  ended  in  marriage,  took 
place  between  Columbus  and  a  noble  young  lady,  Dona  Felipade  Perestrello. 
Her  only  riches  were  her  virtue,  beauty  and  accomplishments.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  navigator  who  died  Governor  of  Porto  Santo,  but 
who,  by  an  unhappy  reverse  of  fortune,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  family 
with  little  but  the  memory  of  an  honored  name. 

This  alliance  of  Columbus  with  a  family  of  eminence,  however,  proved 
serviceable  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  introduced  him  to  the  greatest 
men  of  the  court,  and  the  most  noted  scholars  of  the  country.  Besides,  his 
ardent  spirit  of  discovery  received  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  notes  and  journals 
of  his  deceased  father-in-law.  He  engaged  in  many  voyages,  carefully 
noting  everything  new  or  valuable.  His  studies,  his  researches,  his  experi¬ 
ments,  all  tended  towards  one  object — the  grand  project  of  penetrating  the 
great  ocean  which  stretched  away  towards  the  west. 

By  degrees  he  became  convinced  of  the  true  shape  of  the  earth;  and  his 
piercing  intellect  grasped  the  great  problem  of  reaching  other  continents  by 
a  direct  course  across  the  Atlantic,  on  whose  wide  expanse  no  mariner  dared 
to  venture.  Its  vast  and  deep  waters  were  regarded  with  mysterious  awe, 
seeming  to  bound  the  world  as  with  a  chaos,  into  which  conjecture  could  not 
penetrate,  and  where  enterprise  feared  to  meet  ruin  or  misfortune. 

Columbus  was  poor  in  the  goods  of  this  world.  To  aid  him  in  carrying 
out  such  a  vast  and  brilliant  design,  the  assistance  of  a  rich  patron  was  essen¬ 
tial.  But  alas,  for  manly  worth  and  genius,  long  years  were  spent  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  obtain  even  a  hearing.  Nothing,  however,  could  daunt  the  energy 
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of  this  incomparable  man.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  divinity  of  his 
mission.  He  was  convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  accomplish  it.  For 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.” 

The  long  and  painful  preparatory  efforts  of  Columbus  to  interest  Europe 
in  his  enterprise  would,  at  this  day,  seem  almost  incredible.  He  besought 
Genoa  and  Venice  for  a  ship  or  two  to  find  his  world,  and  they  refused  him. 
The  Portugese  tried  to  steal  his  plan,  and  carry  it  out  themselves,  but  Provi¬ 
dence  had  graciously  decreed  that  America  should  not  be  discovered  by  thieves. 

At  the  period  of  his  sojourn  in  Lisbon,  Columbus  was  in  the  very  prime 
of  life  and  was  a  noble  type  of  manhood.  He  is  described  as  of  a  tall  stature, 
powerfully  built  and  admirably  proportioned,  and  was  graceful,  dignified  and 
noble  in  his  carriage  and  bearing.  In  his  diet  he  was  frugal,  and  in  his  dress 
plain,  though  exceedingly  neat.  While  his  manner  was  affable  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  strangers,  and  mild  with  servants,  he  was  naturally  grave.  But  it 
was  his  religious  character  and  practices  that  most  of  all  challenge  praise. 
He  spent  much  time  in  prayer,  observed  the  most  rigid  fasts,  attended  the 
Holy  Mass  every  day,  and  recited  daily  the  whole  canonical  office  of  a 
religious.  He  was  a  devout  client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  a  great 
admirer  and  imitator  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium.  That  a  man  should  have 
thus  preserved  his  purity  of  sentiment  and  so  pious  and  religious  a  character 
through  twenty  years  of  a  seafaring  life,  amid  scenes  of  adventure,  turbu¬ 
lence  and  danger,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  Columbus  was  a  representative 
of  the  Most  High  and  a  chosen  missionary  and  embassador  of  the  faith.  The 
death  of  his  wife  dissolved  the  last  tie  that  bound  Columbus  to  Portugal. 
Taking  his  little  son,  James,  by  the  hand,  he  shook  the  very  dust  from  his 
feet,  and  turned  his  back  upon  a  country  which  had  treated  him  with  such 
meanness  and  little  faith.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1484. 

It  was  in  the  following  year  that  he  arrived  in  Spain.  Here  he  is  first 
heard  of  as  a  wanderer  asking  for  a  little  bread  at  the  gate  of  the 
Franciscan  convent  of  La  Rabida,  close  to  the  small  sea-port  town  of  Palos, 
in  Andalusia.  He  had  his  dear  little  boy  with  him,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Huelva  to  see  a  sister-in-law,  with  whom,  in  spite  of  her  poverty,  he  no 
doubt  wished  to  leave  the  child. 

Father  John  Perez,  the  Guardian  of  the  convent,  found  his  friend,  Dr. 
Garcia  Hernandez,  the  physician  of  the  house,  in  conversation  with  the 
stranger  on  the  porch.  Some  good  angel  had  certainly  guided  Columbus  to 
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La  Rabida,  for  Father  Perez  was  no  ordinary  man.  There  was  scarcely 
another  in  Spain  so  well  prepared  by  nature  and  study  to  appreciate  the  great 
thoughts  of  that  singular  mendicant. 

Father  Perez  had  been  the  confessor  of  Queen  Isabella,  but  a  court  life 
was  less  to  his  liking  than  retirement  and  study.  He  was  a  religious  of  deep 
piety,  well  versed  in  profane  as  well  as  sacred  science,  the  sound  of  feasting 
and  bustle  of  the  city  were  ill  suited  to  his  disposition  and  his  love  of  study 
and  prayer,  and,  therefore,  quitting  the  court,  and  despising  the  prospect  of 
future  honor  and  greatness,  he  returned  to  his  humble  duties  as  guardian  of 
the  little  monastry  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida.  His  love  for  mathematics 
and  cosmography  was  only  the  handmaid  of  his  zeal  for  souls.  He  longed 
for  the  discovery  of  new  lands,  in  order  that  Christ  might  be  preached  to 
more  men,  and  the  place  of  his  abode  was  admirably  suited  to  feed  his  imagi¬ 
nation  and  his  Christian  hopes.  He  had  built  a  kind  of  observatory  on  the 
roof  of  his  monastery,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in  contemplating 
the  stars  by  night  and  the  sea  by  day.  Did  that  wide  and  gloomy  ocean  really 
bound  the  world,  or  had  it  a  farther  shore  with  racesi  of  men  to  be  evange¬ 
lized?  There  was  infinite  room  for  speculation  where  all  was  conjecture. 
Some  cosmographers  thought  that  it  could  be  sailed  across  in  three  years, 
and  some  thought  it  was  of  indefinite  extent.  Father  Perez  had  reached  the 
advanced  stage  of  venturing  to  believe  that  a  voyage  across  was  practicable, 
when  Columbus  appeared  at  his  convent  gate,  and  soon  the  doubt  of  an  alleged 
impossibility  gave  place  to  the  ardent  desire  of  an  actual  accomplishment. 
From  the  first  Father  Perez  was  a  good  friend.  He  made  Columbus  live  at 
his  convent  till  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself  for  laying  his  plans 
before  the  Spanish  monarchs,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  good  Franciscan  had  an  influential  friend  at  court,  Father  Ferdinand 
de  Talavera,  confessor  to  the  King  and  Queen,  a  priest  of  learning  and  virtue ; 
and  he  felt  that  in  recommending  Columbus  to  the  intercession  of  such  a  man, 
he  was  almost  ensuring  the  successful  issue  of  his  application.  But  Father 
Talavera  had  no  mind  to  assist  a  project  which  he  deemed  a  delusion.  He 
listened  with  perfect  politeness  to  the  explanations  of  Columbus,  but  he  did 
not  intend  at  that  time,  more  particularly,  when  the  attention  of  the  sover¬ 
eigns  was  concentrated  on  the  Moorish  war,  to  allow  any  idle  dreams  to 
molest  their  ears.  Columbus  was  helpless,  and  had  to  fall  back  upon  calig- 
raphy  and  map-making  for  his  support.  This  was  at  Cordova,  where  the 
sovereigns,  always  in  movement,  then  happened  to  be. 
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It  was  during  this  painful  suspense  that  Columbus  married  a  young  lady 
of  rank,  Dona  Beatrix  Enriquez,  who  became  the  mother  of  his  second  son, 
and  future  biographer,  Don  Fernando. 

His  marriage  did  not  change  his  plans.  When  he  found  that  Father 
Talavera  was  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  this 
characteristic  letter  to  King  Ferdinand: 

“Most  Serene  Prince: 

I  have  been  engaged  in  navigation  from  my  youth.  For  nearly  forty 
years  have  I  voyaged  on  the  seas.  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  known 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  have  conversed  with  a  great  number  of  learned 
men — with  ecclesiastics,  seculars,  Latins,  Greeks,  and  persons  of  all  kinds  of 
religion.  I  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  navigation,  astronomy  and 
geometry,  and  am  sufficiently  expert  in  designing  the  chart  of  the  earth  to 
place  the  cities,  rivers  and  mountains  in  their  correct  situations.  To  the  study 
of  works  on  cosmography,  history  and  philosophy  I  have  also  applied  myself. 
At  present  I  feel  strongly  urged  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  the  Indies, 
and  I  come  to  your  Highness  to  supplicate  you  to  favor  my  enterprise.  That 
those  who  hear  it  will  turn  it  into  ridicule  I  doubt  not,  but  if  your  Highness 
will  give  me  the  means  of  executing  it,  let  the  obstacles  be  what  they  may, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  succeed.” 

Of  this  letter  no  notice  was  taken.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Antonio  Geraldini,  formerly  Papal  Nuncio,  who  at  the 
Queen’s  request  had  returned  to  Spain  to  be  tutor  to  her  eldest  daughter,  and 
was  by  him  introduced  to  the  great  Cardinal  Mendoza,  Grand  Chancellor  of 
Castile. 

The  keen  eye  of  Mendoza  recognized  at  once  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Columbus,  and  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  obtain  for  him  an  audience. 

Notwithstanding  the  poorness  of  his  dress  and  his  foreign  accent, 
Columbus  appeared  before  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  without  hesitation  or 
awkwardness.  The  native  dignity  of  his  air  and  the  grace  of  his  deport¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  noble  familiarity  of  his  language,  won  their  attention. 
He  spoke  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  brings  his  masters  more  than  they 
can  give  him  in  return.  “  In  thinking  what  I  was,”  he  wrote  at  a  later 
period,  “I  was  overwhelmed  with  humility;  but  in  remembering  what  I 
brought,  I  found  myself  equal  to  crowned  heads.  I  was  no  longer  myself,  but 
the  instrument  of  God,  chosen  and  marked  out  to  accomplish  a  vast  design.” 

But  nothing  very  satisfactory  was  done.  King  Ferdinand,  with  habitual 
caution,  directed  Talavera  to  call  together  a  council,  or  Junta,  of  scientific 
men,  to  consider  the  case.  Before  the  council  dispersed  the  court  had  left 
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Salamanca,  where  this  measure  of  progress  was  attained.  For  Columbus  it 
was  an  unpropitious  time.  The  Junta  had  proved  unfriendly.  Far  from 
dreaming  of  the  conquest  of  regions  beyond  unknown  seas,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  engrossed  in  recovering  their  own  dominions  from  the  Moors. 
These  victorious  Mussulmen,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  possession,  beheld 
themselves  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  the  towns  and  provinces  they  had  held  as 
their  own.  In  spite  of  their  exploits  they  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  were 
now  compelled  to  occupy  the  mountains  and  valleys  around  Granada,  the 
capital  and  wonder  of  their  empire.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  employed  all 
their  powers,  all  their  efforts,  and  the  resources  of  their  united  kingdoms  to 
wrest  from  the  Moors  this  citadel  of  Spain. 

United  by  a  marriage  of  policy  which  love  had  sealed,  and  which  was 
radiant  with  a  common  glory,  the  one  had  brought  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
the  other  that  of  Castile,  as  a  marriage  portion  to  this  union  of  crowns.  But 
although  the  king  and  queen  had  blended  their  separate  provinces  into  one 
country,  they  yet  preserved  a  distinct  and  independent  dominion  over  their 
hereditary  kingdoms.  They  had  each  a  council  and  ministers  for  the  sepa¬ 
rate  interests  of  their  personal  subjects.  These  councils  were  only  united  in 
one  common  government  when  patriotic  interests  common  to  the  two  king¬ 
doms  and  the  two  sovereigns  were  at  stake. 

Ferdinand,  a  little  older  than  Isabella,  was  an  able  politician  and  an 
accomplished  soldier.  Before  that  age  when  by  experience  man  learns  to 
know  men,  he  had  already  divined  them.  His  greatest  fault  was  a  certain 
coldness  which  sprang  from  mistrust,  and  which  closed  his  heart  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  magnanimity. 

His  royal  companion,  however,  more  truly  deserves  attention  and  ad¬ 
miration.  Of  all  the  illustrious  women  of  history,  Isabella  alone  is  honored 
with  the  beautiful  title  of  The  Catholic,  in  consideration  of  her  greatness  and 
illustrious  piety.  In  the  annals  of  the  past,  hers  is  one  of  the  brightest  names. 

In  person  she  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  well  proportioned.  She 
had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair — a  style 
of  beauty  exceedingly  rare  in  Spain.  Her  features  were  regular  and  uncom¬ 
monly  beautiful.  Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  They 
were  marked  by  natural  dignity  and  modest  reserve,  tempered  by  an  affabil¬ 
ity  which  flowed  from  the  kindness  of  her  disposition.  She  showed  great 
tact  in  accommodating  herself  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  character  of  those 
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around  her.  She  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and  did  not 
even  shrink  from  the  hardships  of  war. 

But  the  principle  which  gaVe  a  peculiar  coloring  to  every  feature  of 
Isabella’s  mind,  was  piety.  It  shone  forth  from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul 
with  a  heavenly  radiance,  which  illuminated  her  whole  character.  Fortu¬ 
nately  her  earliest  years  had  been  passed  under  the  eye  of  a  mother,  who 
implanted  in  her  serious  mind  such  strong  principles  of  religion  as  nothing  in 
after  life  had  power  to  shake.  In  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty  she  had 
been  introduced  to  her  brother’s  court;  but  its  blandishments,  so  dazzling  to 
a  young  imagination,  had  no  power  over  hers,  for  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
moral  atmosphere  of  purity, 

“Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt.” 

But  to  come  back  to  Columbus.  He  was,  by  this  time,  well  inured  to 
delay,  scoffs  and  ridicule;  but  the  delay  now  seemed  likely  to  be  intermina¬ 
ble.  The  end  of  the  war  was  an  event  of  the  uncertain  future,  and  he  felt 
that  his  time  was  growing,  with  every  wasted  year,  more  and  more  precious. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once  to  the  King  of  France,  who  had  written 
an  encouraging  letter.  But  he  went  first  to  La  Rabida  to  take  James  from 
the  care  of  Father  Perez.  We  may  imagine  the  grief  of  the  good  Franciscan 
to  see  his  friend,  after  so  many  years  of  patient  hope,  return  with  his  prayer 
unheard.  He  called  in  the  learned  village  doctor,  Garcia  Hernandez,  and 
they  again  put  Columbus  steadily  through  his  proofs,  with  the  objections  to 
them  and  solutions,  like  another  Junta  of  Salamanca.  The  monk  and  the 
physician  were  both  completely  convinced.  Father  Perez  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  prompt  action.  As  the  former  confessor  of  the  queen,  he  felt  that 
he  could  speak  and  be  listened  to,  and  so  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Isabella;  but 
he  was  determined  that  it  should  be  placed  without  delay  in  her  royal  hands, 
and  they  sent  it  accordingly  by  a  trusty  envoy.  The  letter  found  the  queen 
at  Santa  FG 

In  a  fortnight  the  envoy  returned  with  an  invitation  to  the  Franciscan 
father  and  a  message  of  encouragement  to  Columbus.  The  poor  monk  had 
no  mule  of  his  own  to  saddle,  so  Columbus  had  to  borrow  one  for  him.  He 
obtained  the  ear  of  the  queen,  and  his  pleading  was  irresistible.  Columbus 
was  summoned  to  court  anew,  but  now  fate  was  hanging  over  the  famous 
city  of  Granada,  and  all  things  human  might  wait  a  few  days  to  watch  the 
death  agony  of  a  war  that  had  lasted  for  eight  hundred  years.  He  arrived 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  memorable  surrender  of  that  capital  to  the  Spanish 
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arms.  On  January  2,  1492,  he  beheld  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
sally  forth  from  Alhambra  and  yield  up  the  keys  of  that  favorite  seat  of 
Moslem*  power,  while  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  all  the  chivalry  and 
magnificence  of  Spain,  moved  forward  in  proud  and  solemn  jorocession  to 
receive  this  token  of  submission.  The  air  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy, 
songs  of  triumph  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings,  Isabella  kept  her  promise  and  sent  for 
Columbus.  She  had  full  faith  in  him.  She  accepted  his  project,  but  the 
terms  had  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  it  so  happened  that  Father  Talavera,  now 
Bishop  of  Avila,  was  appointed  to  arrange  them.  To  Talavera’s  mind  the 
price  was  too  high  to  pay.  “A  beggar,”  said  he,  “  made  conditions  like  a 
king  to  monarchs.”  The  queen,  against  her  better  judgment,  was  even  per¬ 
suaded  to  tell  Columbus  that  his  demands  were  too  large,  and  he  took  his 
departure.  Spain  would  not  pay  the  price,  and  the  price  could  not  be  altered ! 

Columbus  now  mounted  his  mule  and  rode  from  Santa  Fe  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Cordova,  fully  convinced,  at  last,  that  eighteen  good  years  of  life  had 
been  spent  to  no  purpose.  The  demands  which  the  Bishop  of  Avila  could 
not  brook  depended  upon  the  success  of  a  design  which,  if  it  were  ever  real¬ 
ized,  would  make  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  debtors  of  their  long-suffering 
petitioner  beyond  all  their  power  to  pay  him  back.  A  vice- royalty  to  him 
and  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  great  discoveries,  would  not  be  deemed  an  exces¬ 
sive  recompense,  and  in  the  event  of  slight  success  or  failure  would  not  press 
heavily  upon  the  donors. 

If  he  was  human,  Columbus  must  have  included  in  one  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  court  and  courtiers,  learned  men  and  selfish  politicians;  and  even 
Isabella  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape  censure.  A  man  of  his  deep,  earnest 
temperament  would  need  all  his  Christian  philosophy  to  bear  up  against  such 
a  disappointment.  But  he  never  lost  faith  in  his  cause,  for  he  felt  that  the 
cause  was  God’s,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  rulers  and  the  destinies  of 
nations. 

Fortunately  for  Isabella,  the  Bishop  of  Avila  was  not  the  only  counsel¬ 
lor  at  hand.  Luis  de  St.  Angel,  receiver  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and 
Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller-general  of  finance,  at  whose  house  Colum¬ 
bus  had  been  staying,  were  full  of  grief.  St.  Angel  rushed  into  the  presence 
of  the  queen,  and  in  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  for  Christendom  and  Spain  he 
even  reproached  her  for  the  unworthy  part  she  was  playing  under  wrong¬ 
ful  dictation.  Isabella  thanked  him  for  his  frankness.  Quintanilla  sup 
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ported  the  remonstrance.  Father  John  Perez  was  in  the  queen’s  chapel  close 
by  on  his  knees  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  praying  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  that  God,  for  the  five  sacred  wounds  of  Jesus,  would  vouchsafe  to  guide 
her  decision. 

Her  eyes  were  opened.  The  thought  of  the  vast  interests  at  stake  darted 
into  her  mind  with  the  force  of  an  inspiration,  and  her  resolve  was  formed. 
No  power  on  earth  could  change  it  the%  not  even  her  husband’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  move  in  the  matter;  for  she  was  a  sovereign  in  her  own  right,  and  as 
such,  and  for  her  own  crown  of  Castile,  she  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  as 
the  war  had  drained  the  royal  coffers  of  Castile,  she  was  ready  to  pledge  her 
jewels  to  raise  the  funds  required.  “  I  undertake  it,”  exclaimed  this  noble 
and  generous  lady,  “  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  I  will  pledge  my 
jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds!”  This  was  the  brightest  moment  in  the 
life  of  Isabella.  It  stamped  her  renown  forever  as  the  patroness  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World. 

The  money,  however,  was  a  minor  consideration  at  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  agreed  to  lend  to  Isabella  of  Castile  the 
sum  required,  and  in  due  time  was  careful  to  exact  repayment.  An  officer 
was  sent  in  haste  to  overtake  Columbus.  When  he  came  up  with  him  at  the 
bridge  of  Pinos,  two  leagues  from  Granada,  his  first  summons  failed  to 
induce  the  fugitive  to  retrace  his  steps;  but  as  soon  as  Columbus  heard  of 
Isabella’s  noble  declaration,  he  turned  his  mule,  and  hastened  back  to  Santa 
Fe.  And  well  he  might. 

His  cause  was  now  completely  won.  He  was  high  in  favor.  Indeed, 
the  queen  gave  him  so  warm  a  welcome  that  it  was  evident  she  wished  to 
make  amends  for  all  past  neglect.  No  more  time  was  taken  up  in  haggling 
about  terms.  All  that  had  been  asked  for  was  conceded  without  a  word,  and 
Isabella,  with  delicate  thoughtfulness,  gracefully  added  to  the  more  formal 
grant  a  personal  favor  which  must  have  been  particularly  grateful  to  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  wounded  spirit,  appointing  Don  James,  Columbus’  eldest  son,  one  of 
the  pages  of  honor  to  Prince  John,  a  distinction  coveted  for  their  sons  by  the 
highest  grandees  of  Spain. 

The  terms  of  agreement  were,  with  all  convenient  dispatch  drawn  up  by 
the  queen’s  secretary,  and  Ferdinand  affixed  his  signature  conjointly,  but  he 
took  no  further  interest  in  the  matter,  and  Isabella  singly  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  whole  enterprise.  It  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

The  favors  which  Christopher  Columbus  has  asked  from  the  King  and  Queen  of 
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Spain,  in  recompense  of  the  discoveries  which  he  has  made  in  the  ocean  seas,  and  as  a 
recompense  for  the  voyages,  which  he  is  about  to  undertake,  are  the  following— 

x.  He  wishes  to  be  made  admiral  of  the  seas  and  countries  which  he  is  about  to 
discover.  He  desires  to  hold  the  dignity  during  his  life,  and  that  it  should  descend  to 
his  heirs. 

This  request  is  granted  by  the  King  and  Queen. 

2.  Christopher  Columbus  wishes  to  be  made  viceroy  of  all 'the  countries  and  islands. 

Granted  by  the  King  and  Queen. 

3.  He  wishes  to  have  a  share,  amounting  to  a  tenth  part,  of  the  profits  of  all  mer¬ 
chandise — be  it  pearls,  jewels,  or  any  other  things — that  may  be  found,  gained,  bought 
or  exported  from  the  countries  which  he  is  to  discover. 

Granted  by  the  King  and  Queen. 

4.  He  wishes,  in  his  quality  of  admiral,  to  be  made  sole  judge  of  all  mercantile 
matters  that  may  be  the  occasion  of  dispute  in  the  countries  which  he  is  to  discover. 

Granted  by  the  King  and  Queen,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  this  jurisdiction 
should  belong  to  the  office  of  admiral,  as  held  by  Don  Enriquez  and  other  admirals. 

5.  Christopher  Columbus  wishes  to  have  the  right  to  contribute  the  eighth  part 
Df  the  expenses  of  all  ships,  which  traffic  in  the  new  countries,  and  in  return  to  earn  the 
eighth  part  of  the  profits. 

Granted  by  the  King  and  Queen. 

Santa  Fe,  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  April  17th,  1492. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  letters  patent  were  made  out  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  required  by  the  customs  of  Spain,  conferring  on  Columbus, 
and  solemnly  confirming,  the  titles  and  privileges  granted  in  the  treaty,  de¬ 
claring  the  office  of  viceroy  and  governor  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  be¬ 
stowing  on  him  and  his  heirs  the  title  of  Don,  which  was  equivalent  to  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  nobility  of  Spain. 

Isabella  without  delay,  now  issued  her  orders  for  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  happened  that  the  little  seaport  of  Palos,  which  Columbus  knew  so 
well,  had  been  condemned  to  furnish  to  the  crown  one  year’s  service  of  two 
caravels,  armed  and  manned.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  existing  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  the  caravels  were  now  required  to  be  in  readiness  in  ten  days,  and  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Columbus.  The  royal  mandate  was  read  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Palos  in  the  Church  of  St.  George  by  the  notary  public  on  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  Columbus,  who  was  accompanied  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  Francis¬ 
can  Guardian,  Father  Perez.  The  town  authorities  signified  their  submission; 
but  seamen  had  wills  of  their  own,  and  when  they  heard  the  nature  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  they  were  ordered  to  prepare  they  showed  extreme  repugnance 
to  give  in  their  names.  Not  even  a  royal  order,  or  the  promise  of  immunity 
from  legal  prosecution  and  of  four  months'  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  usual, 
to  be  made  in  advance  at  the  time  of  embarkation,  could  induce  men  to  offer 
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themselves  for  so  mad  a  venture  as  a  voyage  due  west  into  the  vast  and 
gloomy  ocean.  They  valued  their  lives,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  be  sent  off 
on  a  fool’s  errand,  or  agree  to  make  up  a  forlorn  hope  for  anybody’s  asking. 
Nor  were  these  timid  landsmen,  but  bold  and  hardy  sailors. 

It  is,  in  truth,  suggestive  to  think  that  the  little  port  of  Palos,  in 
Andalusia,  was  assigned  to  Columbus,  as  the  headquarters  of  organization 
for  the  expedition,  and  the  point  of  departure  for  his  squadron.  There  he 
first  found  a  true  friend  in  Spain.  The  idea  discussed  in  the  monastery  of 
La  Rabida,  near  Palos,  by  Father  John  Perez  and  Dr.  Garcia  Hernandez 
when  they  first  talked  with  Columbus,  was  thus  brought  home  to  them  once 
more;  and  the  learned  Franciscan  himself  was  going  to  preside  over  all  the 
preparations,  and  see  from  his  own  hermitage,  the  first  sail  of  his  friend, 
spread  towards  that  unknown  world,  which  they  had  already  contemplated 
together  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  genius. 

In  spite  of  the  kindness  and  authority  of  Isabella,  many  unforeseen 
obstacles  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  success. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  active  help  of  the  Father  Guardian  of  La 
Rabida,  Columbus  might  have  seen  his  cherished  project  fall  through  finally, 
not  for  want  of  letters  patent,  but  for  want  of  men.  A  Franciscan  by  his 
vocation  is  at  home  among  the  poor.  Father  Perez,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  his  friend,  made  his  rounds  among  the  townspeople  of 
Palos.  Both  his  position  and  his  personal  character  made  him  welcome  and 
gave  him  influence.  He  maintained  the  feasibility  of  the  voyage  and  made 
light  of  imaginary  terrors;  nor  did  he  fail,  priest  as  he  was  and  speaking  to 
Catholics,  to  insinuate  motives  of  a  loftier  kind  than  mere  thirst  for  discovery 
or  desire  of  profit.  He  was  defending  his  own  profound  convictions  all  the 
time.  He  was  thinking  also  of  souls  to  be  saved,  far  away  beyond  that 
mysterious  ocean,  which  barred  them  from  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  If  he 
could  not  communicate  to  lesser  souls  the  noble  confidence  he  felt  himself, 
he  at  least  did  much  to  weaken  prejudice  and  soften  down  hostility;  and 
when  glorious  success  had  crowned  that  western  voyage,  his  efforts  were 
gratefully  remembered. 

One  service,  rendered  by  Father  Perez  in  Palos,  was  the  introduction  of 
Columbus  to  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.  The  three  brothers  Pinzon,  all  ex¬ 
perienced  mariners,  lived  in  the  best  house  at  Palos.  Martin,  the  eldest,  had 
lately  returned  from  Rome  with  some  fresh  information,  which  predisposed 
him  to  favor  the  idea  of  Columbus.  He  brought  a  map  given  him  by  one 
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of  Innocent  VIII’s  librarians,  upon  which  an  unnamed  land  was  marked  in 
the  far  west.  He  therefore  trusted  and  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme, 
agreed  to  accompany  Columbus,  and  to  provide  a  fine  little  caravel  named  the 
Nina,  with  lateen-sails,  belonging  to  Vincent  Pinzon  —  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers  —  who  made  himself  famous  in  the  sequel,  as  the  discoverer 
of  Yucatan,  and  as  the  first  of  the  Spanish  captains  who  crossed  the  equi¬ 
noctial  line.  An  ancient  vessel  called  the  Pinta  had  already  been  supplied 
by  the  municipality.  Columbus  had  engaged  to  furnish  an  eighth  part  of 
the  expenses,  and  the  brothers  Pinzon  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

Public  opinion  now  began  to  change.  For  the  demand  made  on  it, 
Palos  offered  as  a  second  vessel  a  carack  named  the  Galleja,  large,  heavy, 
and  very  solid.  She  had  four  masts,  was  decked  throughout,  and  her  long 
boat  is  said  to  have  been  thirty  feet  in  length.  Although  unsuited  for  the 
service  assigned  her,  neither  Columbus,  nor  his  counsellor,  Father  Perez, 
dared  to  refuse  her,  fearing  to  add  to  delay  already  too  greatly  extended. 
Rapidly  she  was  equipped.  Columbus  even  chose  her  for  the  erection  of  his 
pavilion  as  admiral,  but  he  first  changed  her  name.  Placing  the  ship  under 
the  protection  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  he  had  her  blessed  and  called  the 
Santa  Maria. 

Thus  the  expedition  consisted  of  three  vessels  —  the  Santa  Maria,  the 
Pinta,  and  the  Nina — each  having  a  good  armament  and  provisions  for  a 
year.  The  Santa  Maria  carried  sixty-six  persons,  with  the  admiral  himself  in 
command,  and  strangely  enough  had  among  her  crew  an  Irishman  named 
William  Rice.  Martin  Pinzon,  with  his  brother  Francis  for  a  lieutenant,  had 
command  of  the  Pinta,  which  numbered  thirty  on  board.  The  Nina,  com¬ 
manded,  by  Vincent  Pinzon,  carried  the  remainder  of  the  Palos  contingent, 
twenty-four  souls. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  finishing  his  review  of  the  equipage,  Colum¬ 
bus,  as  was  his  custom,  made  an  address,  and  that  yielding  to  the  emotions  of 
his  heart,  he  spoke  to  his  hardy  hearers  of  God,  into  whose  hands  they  were 
about  to  commit  their  souls,  and  the  fate  of  the  expedition. 

Fear  and  danger  turned  their  hearts  to  heaven.  Each  confessed  his 
sins,  and  obtained  absolution.  With  Columbus  at  their  head,  the  crews 
marched  in  procession  to  the  sanctuary  of  La  Rabida,  to  implore  the  divine 
assistance,  and  to  put  themselves  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Virgin.  Mass  was  said,  and  from  the  hands  of  Father  Perez  they 
all  received  Holy  Communion — true  bread  of  saints  and  heroes.  Before 
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departing,  Columbus  took  his  soij  James  from  the  convent  of  La  Rabida, 

# 

and  sent  him  under  convoy  to  his  wife  at  Cordova,  having  himself  called 
there  on  his  way  from  Santa  Fe.  Having  thus  carefully  provided  for  all  that 
was  dearest  to  him  in  this  world,  the  admiral  retired  to  his  “cell”  to  wait 
for  a  good  east  wind.  He  had  previously  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  time  in 
the  Franciscan  monastery,  leaving  the  details  of  arrangement  to  the  Pinzons, 
who  were  in  every  way  competent  to  undertake  the  direction,  and  who  had 
too  large  a  stake  in  the  enterprise  to  be  suspected  of  negligence.  Everything 
was  ready,  the  baggage  on  board,  and  the  signal  flag  flying.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  step  ashore  except  the  admiral  himself,  and  he  was  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  as  soon  as  the  first  breeze  should  begin  to  blow.  He  was  at  this 
period  a  member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  attended  choir.  His 
favorite  book  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  We  may  well  imagine  that  his 
own  meditations  would  have  had,  at  such  a  time,  a  tinge  of  sublimity. 

The  three  vessels  were  ready;  but  what  vessels  for  such  a  voyage!  Only 
the  Santa  Maria  had  a  deck  with  forecastle  and  cabin;  the  others  had  only 
a  small  bridge  fore  and  aft,  and  the  rest  was  open,  and  the  Nina  carried  only 
fore  and  aft  sails!  Yet  they  were  to  cross  the  greatest  distance  on  the  ocean 
that  any  ship  had  ever  sailed;  they  were  to  venture  on  the  unknown  immen¬ 
sity  of  an  ocean  suspected  and  feared  even  by  the  mariner  sailing  close  in  to 
the  shore;  they  were  to  face  unknown  labors,  chances,  dangers!  What  sea¬ 
men  would  venture  on  a  long  voyage  in  such  boats  even  now  when  the  way  on 
the  ocean  is  so  well  known?  It  is  easy  to  explain  why  he  risked  his  great  un¬ 
dertaking  with  such  wretched  means.  The  difficulties  of  every  sort  and  oppo¬ 
sition  he  had  met  with  during  so  many  years,  driving  him  to  put  up  with  any 
kind  of  a  vessel  for  his  attempt,  bitter  experience  had  taught  him  to  reduce  his 
demands  to  the  lowest  limits,  and  confine  himeslf  to  what  was  strictly  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  his  demand  by  the  smallness  of  what 
he  asked.  And  it  is  marvellous  how  perfectly  the  result  corresponded  with  his 
foresight;  for,  in  fact,  of  the  three  caravels  with  which  he  sailed,  only  one  re¬ 
turned  with  him  to  Europe  to  bring  the  tidings  of  his  discovery.  And  the 
difficulties  he  met  with  in  finding  those  three  vessels  and  manning  them, 
show  plainly  enough  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  be  contented  with  them, 
even  if  they  did  not  answer  all  the  needs  of  his  voyage. 
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“  The  morning  is  breaking  on  Palos  bay, 

'  On  its  town,  and  wharf,  and  ramparts  grey, 

On  three  barks  at  their  moorings  that  gallantly  ride, 

With  the  towers  of  Castile  on  their  flags  of  pride.” 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  August, 

1492.  Columbus  was  awakened  by  the  rustling  of  the  tall  pines,  whose 

tops  were  agitated  by  the  land  breeze;  and  at  once  the  keen,  practised  ear  of 

the  veteran  mariner  recognised  the  expected  favorable  wind.  Quitting  his 

cell,  he  quietly  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  Father  Guardian.  The  brother 

sacristan  was  soon  up,  and  the  candles  lit,  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of 

Holy  Mass.  On  board  the  caravels,  the  watch-guards  might,  through  the 

stately  pine-trees,  see  the  high  window  panes  of  La  Rabida  shine  at  that 

unusual  hour.  While  the  community  was  peacefully  slumbering,  Columbus, 

with  gentle  step,  entered  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady.  F or  him  it  was  a  morning 

of  joy  and  deep  solemnity.  Father  Perez,  robed  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments, 

ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  offered  up  the  august  Sacrifice  for  an 

intention,  perhaps  until  then,  unheard  of  since  the  institution  of  the  Blessed 

Eucharist.  At  the  time  of  Holy  Communion,  Columbus  received  the  Bread 

of  angels  by  way  of  viaticum. 

\ 

Thanksgiving  over,  the  admiral  and  the  priest  noiselessly  passed  out  of 
the  convent,  and,  absorbed  in  thought  and  silence,  wended  their  way  down 
the  declivity  that  leads  to  Palos.  The  last  stars  still  glittered  in  the  sky,  and 
the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  dawn  began  to  appear  in  the  east.  Together 
they  arrived  at  the  town;  and  without  delay  the  cutter  of  the  Santa  Maria 
was  seen  approaching  the  shore  to  receive  the  admiral.  The  inmates  of 
the  neighboring  houses  were  awakened  by  the  shrill  voices  of  the  pilots 
and  boatswains.  In  a  moment  doors  and  windows  flew  open.  “  They’re 
off!”  “They’re  off!”  resounded  from  house  to  house.  Mothers  and  sisters, 
wives  and  children  hurried  to  the  quay  with  mingled  sighs  and  sobs  and  tears. 
Friends  and  relatives  threw  themselves  into  the  barks  to  bid  a  sad  adieu — 
perhaps  the  last  forever!  It  was  a  touching  scene.  Columbus  pressed  to 
his  heart  the  good  Father  Perez,  bid  a  silent  farewell,  received  his  parting 
benediction,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stepped  into  the  waiting  cutter.  On 
reaching  the  Santa  Maria  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  an 
admiral  of  Castile.  He  ascended  the  poop  and  took  a  careful  glance  at  the 
arrangements.  The  signal  was  given;  the  boats  were  hoisted  aboard;  the 
anchors  were  lifted  to  the  prows.  Columbus  waved  a  final  adieu  to  his 
friend,  the  Franciscan  father,  and  to  the  crowd  on  the  shore.  Then,  with  a 
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loud  voice,  from  his  place  on  the  quarter  deck,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  un¬ 
furled  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  eye  in  Palos  gazed  anxiously  on 
the  white  canvas,  as  the  little  squadron  pushed  out  to  sea,  and  sped  on  its 
dangerous  but  momentous  voyage. 


Chapter  II 


Careen  of  a  Great  Discoverer* 


INCIDENTS  on  the  Ocean  Wave. — Pious  Hymns  to  Our  Fady.— Mutiny  Among 
the  Sailors. — First  Sight  op  Land. — Thanksgiving  Before  the  Cross. — 
The  Natives  and  Their  Fair  Domain. — Wreck  of  the  Admiral’s  Ship. — 
Sent  Home  in  Chains. — Evening  of  a  Saintly  Fife. — The  End  and  the 
World’s  Tribute. 

HIS  great  Catholic  enterprise  was  now  fairly  begun.  Columbus 
had  attained  his  heart’s  dearest  wishes.  Eighteen  years  of  toil, 
suffering,  watching  and  waiting  had  passed  away,  and  the  snows 
of  fifty-seven  winters  were  on  his  head,  when  he  thus  began  anew 
to  battle  with  storm  and  danger  on  the  bosom  of  the  mysterious 
ocean.  His  choice  was  made  and  his  Guide  did  not  fail  him. 
After  ordering  the  sails  to  be  set,  this  greatest  of  navigators  entered  his  cabin, 
and,  with  pen  in  hand,  began  the  diary  of  his  voyage,  the  very  first  words  he 
inscribed  in  it  being:  “  In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  on  the  three  vessels  there  was  but 
one  calm  brow,  one  heart  that  knew  not  fear,  one  mind  “  constant  as  the 
northern  star.  Though  no  longer  young,  this  extraordinary  man  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  life  yet  lay  before  him,  and  felt  within  himself  the  youth  of 
hope  and  an  immortal  future.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  even  then  little 
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was  needed  to  ruin  everything.  If  his  men  refused  to  sail  forward,  what 
could  he  do  ?  In  many  breasts  the  old  reluctance  had  been  only  smothered, 
not  properly  quenched,  and  the  smouldering  fire  of  disaffection  might  burst 
into  flames  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

After  leaving  the  Canary  Islands,  where  they  had  a  couple  of  weeks 
delay  to  refit  the  Pinta,  the  hearts  of  the  sailors  were  stricken  with  terror 
at  the  sight  of  the  volcano  of  Teneriffe,  an  eruption  from  which  was  just 
then  filling  the  sea  and  sky  with  a  lurid  outburst.  They  thought  they  be¬ 
held  in  this  the  flaming  sword  of  the  angelwho  drove  Adam  out  of  Paradise, 
waving  before  the  sons  of  men  to  warn  them  from  these  forbidden  seas  and 
shores.  Columbus  went  from  ship  to  ship,  in  order  to  dispel  the  panic,  and 
to  explain  scientifically  to  those  simple  men,  the  physical  laws  which  govern 
this  seemingly  awful  phenomenon.  But  when  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  had 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  the  mariners  bemoaned  its  loss  with  a  degree  of 
sorrow  equal  to  their  former  fear.  For  them  it  was  the  last  sea-mark,  the 
last  beacon  of  the  old  world;  and  in  losing  sight  of  it  they  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  very  traces  of  their  route  across  immeasurable  space.  They  felt  as 
if  detached  from  this  earth  altogether,  and  as  sailing  through  the  ether  of  the 
planet.  A  general  prostration  of  soul  and  body  seized  upon  them.  Once 
more  the  admiral  gathered  them  around  him  and  tried,  in  eloquent  words, 
to  infuse  into  their  souls  some  of  his  own  fire  and  energy. 

But  the  distance  alone  was  now  enough  to  terrify  the  crews.  In  order 
to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  sailed  over,  Columbus  was  accus¬ 
tomed  every  night,  in  calculating  the  day’s  progress,  to  subtract  a  part  of  the 
distance,  thus  keeping  two  reckonings  —  the  correct  one  for  his  own 
private  use,  the  other  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  his  officers  and  seamen.  The 
sequel  showed  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  contrivance. 

When  the  squadron  had  sailed  about  two  hundred  leagues  west  of 
Teneriffe,  a  new  and  most  singular  phenomenon  began  to  puzzle  the  ad¬ 
miral.  Gladly  would  he  have  concealed  it  from  all  his  companions.  This 
was  the  variation  of  the  needle  of  the  compass  —  his  last  and  hitherto  in¬ 
fallible  guide — which  now  seemed  to  fail  him  on  the  borders  of  an  unknown 
hemisphere.  For  a  few  days  he  carried  in  his  own  mind  this  secret  and 
terrible  misgiving.  But  the  pilots  who  visited  the  binnacle  as  anxiously  as 
himself,  soon  noticed  the  singular  variations.  Sharing  fully  in  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  but  less  determined  to  brave  nature  herself  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
enterprise,  they  concluded  that  on  the  border  of  illimitable  space,  even  the 
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elements  themselves  were  no  longer  governed  by  invariable  laws.  Pale  and 
terrified  they  gave  utterance  to  their  doubts,  and  resigned  their  ships  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  as  thenceforth  their  only  guides.  All  the 
sailors  were  filled  with  consternation  on  perceiving  the  panic  which  had 
seized  the  pilots.  Columbus — who  had  vainly  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind  on  the  reason  of  a  phenomenon  which  may  be  ranked  among  the 
mysteries  of  science — now  had  recource  to  that  rich  and  lively  imagination 
with  which  as  an  internal  compass,  Heaven  had  gifted  him.  He  invented 
for  these  untutored  minds  a  hasty  explanation.  He  told  them  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  was  not  to  the  pole  star,  but  to  some  fixed  and  invisible 
point.  The  variation,  therefore,  was  not  caused  by  any  fallacy  in  the  com¬ 
pass,  but  by  the  movement  of  the  north  star  itself,  which,  like  other  heavenly 
bodies,  he  said,  had  its  changes  and  revolutions,  and  every  day  described  a 
circle  around  the  pole.  The  high  opinion  the  sailors  entertained  of 
Columbus  as  a  profound  astronomer  gave  weight  to  his  theory,  and  their 
fear  subsided. 

The  change  of  the  heavenly  constellations  also  helped  to  alarm  them.  All 
things  were  strange — a  new  earth  and  a  new  sky  and  new  laws  of  nature. 
Columbus,  however,  seemed  to  know  no  fear,  or  only  to  fear  the  fears  of  his 
companions.  A  magnificent  meteor  filled  him  with  admiration,  but  the  crews 
with  terror.  His  trust  was  not  in  compass  or  constellations,  but  in  the  guid¬ 
ing  hand  of  God  and  in  the  Star  of  the  Sea  shining  from  a  higher  heaven 
than  the  eyes  of  the  body  could  reach.  The  standard  of  the  Cross  was  float¬ 
ing  overhead  to  disconcert  the  spirits  of  darkness  and  to  rectify  all  malignant 
influences  of  the  elements,  and  every  evening  the  sound  of  the  Salve  Regina 
and  the  Ave  Maris  Stella  sanctified  those  vast  solitudes  where  never  from 
creation’s  dawn  the  voice  of  man  had  sounded  until  then — 

“They  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.” 

The  admiral  shut  himself  up  at  stated  times  every  day,  to  make  his  medi¬ 
tation  and  recite  his  office,  as  a  true  Franciscan.  He  was  pretty  nearly  all 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  at  his  station  on  the  poop,  keeping  watch. 
The  weather  was  charming,  the  trade-wind  steady,  and  the  progress  rapid. 
But  the  hearts  of  the  wanderers  sank  within  them.  The  fair  wind  itself 
now  began  to  be  the  chief  of  all  their  terrors.  They  were  driving  along 
before  the  breeze  gaily  to  their  doom,  for  if  the  wind  blew  always  from  the 
east  how  could  they  ever  sail  back! 
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Already,  towards  the  end  of  September,  the  crews  were  ripe  for  mutiny. 
Argument  had  been  exhausted;  authority  was  little  regarded.  No  effort  was 
made  to  disguise  the  general  discontent.  But  Columbus  held  on  his  course. 
The  wind  shifted  to  the  west,  to  the  immense  relief  of  all.  Next  day,  a  cairn 
ensued.  Then  light  breezes  came  and  went.  As  the  caravels  advanced 
slowly  they  encountered  great  masses  of  sea  weed,  for  they  had  arrived  at  the 
Mar  de  Sargasso,  where,  over  an  extent  of  surface  which  Humboldt  declares 
to  be  more  than  seven  times  the  area  of  France,  the  ocean  plain  is  thickly 
covered  with  floating  verdure,  and  sometimes  resembles  a  vast  undulating 
meadow.  At  first  the  greater  abundance  of  sea-weed  was  noticed  with 
delight,  as  a  sign  that  the  land  was  not  far  away.  Then  great  fears  began  to 
be  felt  lest,  perchance,  the  only  land  might  be  found  to  be  those  hidden 
ledges  and  drowned  islands,  of  which  many  fearful  tales  were  told.  Serious 
alarm  reigned  in  the  minds  of  the  crews.  They  believed  they  had  got  to 
those  endless  swamps  of  the  ocean,  which  were  said  to  serve  as  boundaries  to 
the  world,  and  as  tombs  for  the  curiosity  of  those  who  dared  to  enter  them. 
The  crowds  of  plants  growing  in  infinite  numbers,  presented  the  aspect  of  an 
unbounded  marsh,  which  the  Almighty  Creator  had  placed  as  a  limit  in  the 
ocean,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  rashness  of  mankind. 

The  most  fearless  turn  pale.  Now,  at  last,  they  had  reached  the  place 
of  their  doom.  No  breath  was  in  the  air,  no  ripple  marked  the  green  sea, 
which  stretched  away  without  limit — a  level  plain  on  every  side.  They  felt 
that  they  had  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves,  and  had  themselves  to 
thank.  Had  they  not  really  known  all  the  time  that  such  a  voyage  was  the 
extreme  of  madness? 

Fortunately  the  surface  did  not  long  remain  smooth;  great  billows  rose 
and  fell,  and  the  phantom  of  perpetual  stagnation  vanished,  as  the  phantom 
of  perpetual  east  wind  had  done.  On  the  25th  of  September,  the  Pinta  being 
close  to  the  Santa  Maria,  Martin  Pinzon,  deceived  by  a  cloud  upon  the  hori¬ 
zon,  cried  out,  “Land!  land!  I  claim  the  prize.”  All  his  crew  were  shouting 
with  joy;  the  men  of  the  Nina  ran  up  the  rigging  for  a  better  view  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  announcement.  Columbus  fell  on  his  knees  and  intoned  the  Gloria 
in  excelsis.  When  the  mistake  was  discovered  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
terrible.  Signs  of  land  for  the  next  few  days  kept  a  glimmering  hope  alive, 
but  the  distance  which  severed  them  from  the  world  of  human  beings — 580 
leagues,  they  were  told,  but  really  707,  as  Columbus  well  knew — seemed  to 
shut  out  all  chances  of  return. 
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Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  these  mariners  were  without  stout  hearts, 
but  what  a  daring  thing  it  was  to  plunge,  down-hill,  as  it  were,  into 

“A  world  of  waves,  a  sea  Without  a  shore, 

Trackless,  and  vast,  and  wild,” 

mocked  day  after  day  with  signs  of  land  that  neared  not.  They  had  left  at 
home  all  that  is  dearest  to  man  here  below,  and  did  not  bring  out  any  great 
idea  to  uphold  them,  and  had  done  enough  to  make  them  important  men  in 
their  towns,  and  to  furnish  ample  talk  for  the  evening  of  their  lives. 

Still  we  find  Columbus  as  late  as  the  3d  of  October  saying  “  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  stop  beating  about  last  week  during  those  days  that  they  had 
such  signs  of  land,  although  he  had  knowledge  of  there  being  certain  islands 
in  that  neighborhood,  because  he  would  not  suffer  any  detention,  since  his 
object  was  to  go  to  the  Indies,  and  if  he  should  stop  on  the  way  it  would 
show  a  want  of  mind.” 

During  all  this  long  voyage  the  admiral  held  communion  only  with  his 
own  thoughts,  the  stars  and  Heaven,  under  whose  protection  he  felt  himself 
to  be.  Almost  without  sleep  he  spent  his  days  in  his  cabin,  taking  note  of 
the  degrees,  the  latitudes  and  distance  he  reckoned  he  had  passed,  in  charac¬ 
ters  no  one  but  himself  could  decipher,  and  spent  his  nights  on  deck  beside 
the  pilots,  studying  the  stars  and  the  appearance  of  the  sea.  He  was  almost 
utterly  alone.  Like  Moses  of  old,  leading  God’s  people  through  the  desert, 
his  pensive  gravity  impressed  his.  companions  with  a  mingled  respect,  distrust 
and  fear,  which  held  them  aloof  from  him. 

“  The  sea  is  always  fine,”  wrote  Columbus  in  his  diary,  “  be  infinite 
thanks  given  to  God.”  But  he  was  now  fated  to  need  all  his  strength  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  hour  of  trial  and  fearful  test  was  at  hand.  The 
illusion  of  land  seen  but  never  found,  and  the  iron  purpose  of  Columbus  in 
pursuing  his  way  without  turning  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  exasperated 
the  officers  who  counseled  a  different  course.  Murmurings  were  changed 
into  hatred.  The  crews  daily  grew  more  and  more  sullen — a  mark  of  the 
greatest  discouragement.  Unknown  to  the  officers  the  sailors  would  gather 
in  groups  of  three  or  four  to  console  one  another.  These  meetings  grew 
more  frequent.  Discontent  became  general.  Soon  no  pains  were  taken  to 
disguise  their  pent-up  feelings  of  fear  and  wrath.  As  Spaniards  they  natu¬ 
rally  detested  this  eccentric  foreigner,  who  had  madly  resolved,  they  said,  to 
find  what  only  existed  in  his  over-heated  imagination.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
speak  ill  of  him — even  in  his  very  presence — they  gave  him  the  nicknames 
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of  “braggart.”  and  “humbug.”  The  old  sailors  whispered  to  one  another 
that  he  was  a  fool.  All  agreed  that  to  push  on  further  was  to  go  to  certain 
destruction. 

Was  it  right,  they  said,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  men — most  of  them 
Castilians — should  perish  through  the  whims  of  this  dreaming  Genoese? 
Never!  He  must  be  told  to  turn  back  to  Spain;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal — 
why  heave  him  into  the  sea  he  so  much  admired.  This  rigorous  course  was 
unavoidable.  Necessity  knew  no  law.  Then,  it  would  be  easy  on  their 
return  to  publish  that  he  fell  of  accident  into  the  ocean,  while  observing  the 
stars.  There  was  even  a  secret  agreement  between  the  crews  of  the  three 
caravels.  This  conspiracy  had  almost  every  sailor  as  an  accomplice,  while  it 
had  nobody  as  chief. 

The  captains  of  the  Pinta  and  Nina  were  not  ignorant  of  the  plot  which 
was  hatching  against  the  admiral,  but  their  superior  intelligence  prevented 
them  from  participating  in  the  fears  of  the  common  seamen.  They  care¬ 
fully  abstained,  however,  from  saying  a  word.  But  many  times,  in  their 
communications  with  Columbus,  the  three  Pinzons,  by  their  lofty  airs  and 
haughty  proceedings,  made  him  sorely  feel  their  strength,  and  his  own  un¬ 
happy  isolation. 

The  evening  of  the  10th  of  October — two  days  before  Columbus  doubled 
the  size  of  the  world’s  map — saw  the  crews  in  a  state  of  open  revolt.  Their 
feelings,  so  long  pent  up,  now  burst  forth  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract.  Each 
night,  according  to  the  admiral’s  orders,  the  three  vessels  drew  close  together; 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  no  sooner  had  they  drawn  near  than  the  Pinzons, 
followed  by  their  men,  all  armed,  jumped  on  the  deck  of  Columbus’  ship, 
and  with  fury  in  their  looks,  and  weapons  in  their  hands,  loudly  summoned 
him  at  once  to  turn  the  prows  of  the  caravels  to  Castile.  His  own  crew  and 
pilots  had  joined  in  the  revolt.  As  he  afterward  wrote  of  the  event,  he  was 
“alone  against  all!”  He  had  exhausted  words;  besides  terror-stricken  men 
neither  hear  nor  reason.  Yet  this  great  man,  equal  to  every  emergency, 
calmed  the  fury  of  those  rebellious  spirits;  although  far  from  yielding  to  their 
demands  he  boldly  declared,  in  a  tone  of  authority  which  only  a  hero  of 
resolution  can  assume,  that  their  complaints  were  in  vain — that  he  had  started 
to  go  to  the  Indies — and  that  neither  man  nor  devil  could  turn  him  from  his 
course  until,  with  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  he  would  reach  the  shores  he 
sought.  Wonderful  to  relate,  this  surging  mass  of  enraged  Spaniards  became 
suddenly  hushed  before  a  lone  man — a  foreigner- whom  they  detested!  Phi- 
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losophy  cannot  explain  such  a  phenomenon.  It  stands  alone  in  history.  The 
finger  of  God  was  there. 

From  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  breezes  were  soft  and  balmy, 
yet  the  sea  swelled,  and  the  speed  of  the  caravels  increased.  Numbers  of 
petrels  were  seen.  A  reed,  a  green  bulrush,  a  small  plank,  a  branch  of  a 
tree  bearing  some  red  fruit,  and  a  stick  which  appeared  to  be  carved  with  a 
knife  were  observed  on  different  occasions  during  the  day.  Such  signs  sus¬ 
tained  the  drooping  hopes  of  the  sailors. 

The  sun  went  down  flaming  into  the  vast  and  solitary  ocean.  Naught 
but  the  horizon  on  its  pure  azure  appeared  to  the  eye.  No  vapor  indicated 
that  land  was  near,  but  suddenly — as  if  by  inspiration — Columbus  changed 
his  course  somewhat,  and  ordered  the  helmsman  to  steer  due  west.  As  the 
caravels  came  together,  all  joined,  according  to  custom,  in  singing  the  Salve 
Regina — our  familiar  “  Hail,  holy  Queen !  ” — at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
admiral  made  them  a  touching  discourse.  He  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  that 
good  God  who  had  enabled  them  to  reach  seas  never  cut  by  keel  before. 
He  asked  them  to  raise  their  hearts  in  gratitude,  and  vanquish  their  fears,  that 
the  fulfillment  of  their  hopes  was  near  at  hand.  That  very  night,  he  said, 
would  see  the  end  of  their  memorable  voyage.  He  finally  recommended  all 
to  watch  and  pray,  as  their  eyes  would  behold  land  before  morning.  He 
ordered  the  pilots  to  lesserr  sail  after  midnight,  and  promised,  besides  the 
queen’s  premium,  a  velvet  doublet  to  the  person  who  would  first  announce 
land.  Columbus  then  returned  to  his  cabin.  What  passed  there  in  the  secret 
of  his  heart  has  not  been  given  to  history. 

The  greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the  ships;  not  an  eye  was 
closed  that  night.  About  ten  o’clock,  the  admiral  mounted  the  poop. 
Scarcely  had  he  got  there,  when  his  eagle  glance  seemed  to  discern  a  light  in 
the  distance.  Fearing  that  his  hopes  might  deceive  him  he  called  to  one  of 
his  officers  named  Peter  Gutierrez,  and  demanded  whether  he  saw  a  light  in 
that  direction;  the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Columbus,  yet  doubtful 
whether  it  might  not  be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy,  called  one  Roderic 
Sanchez,  and  made  the  same  inquiry.  By  the  time,  however,  the  latter 
ascended  the  poop,  the  light  had  disappeared. 

After  midnight  they  proceeded  cautiously,  the  Pinta  being  considerably 
in  advance.  Every  eye  was  straining  through  the  gloom — every  heart  throb¬ 
bing.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  man,  whose  mind  had 
schemed,  whose  single  will  had  compassed,  so  sublime  a  venture?  Before 
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him  wrapped  in  darkness,  lay  a  world  awaiting  discovery  in  the  light  of 
morning!  His  name  was  now  the, heritage  of  fame.  No  history  of  mankind 
could  pass  him  by  unnoticed.  God  was  to  be  glorified.  The  memory  of 
that  night  would  live  till  the  end  of  time. 

At  two  a.  m.,  by  the  clock  of  the  Santa  Maria,  a  flash  came  from  the 
Pinta,  followed  by  a  loud  report — the  signal  gun.  It  was  no  false  alarm  this 
time.  Roderic  de  Triana,  a  sailor  on  the  Pinta,  had  sighted  land.  Columbus, 
at  the  sound  of  the  gun,  fell  on  his  knees  and  chanted  the  Te  Deum ;  his 
men  responded  with  full  hearts.  Then  they  went  wild  with  joy.  The  admiral 
ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  the  daylight  might  reveal.  His  officers  came 
crowding  round  to  offer  their  congratulations  and  their  genuine  reverence. 
Now  they  no  longer  blamed  his  obstinacy,  or  spoke  of  his  infatuation. 

It  was  Friday,  the  12th  of  October,  1492.  Friday — the  day  of  the 
Redemption — was  always  a  blessed  day  for  Columbus.  On  Friday  he 
sailed  from  Palos,  on  Friday  he  discovered  America;  on  Friday  he  planted 
the  first  cross  in  the  New  World;  and  on  Friday  he  re-entered  Palos  in 
triumph.  At  dawn  of  this  fateful  day  there  was  seen  issuing  from  the  mists, 
a  flowery  land,  whose  groves,  colored  by  the  first  golden  rays  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  exhaled  an  unknown  fragrance,  and  presented  most  smiling  scenes 
to  the  eye.  In  advancing,  the  men  saw  before  them  an  island  of  consider¬ 
able  extent,  level,  and  without  any  appearance  of  mountains.  Thick  forests 
bounded  the  horizon,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  glade  shone  the  pure  and  spark¬ 
ling  waters  of  a  lake.  Green  willows  and  sunny  avenues  gave  half  glimpses 
into  these  mysteries  of  solitude,  and  revealed  many  a  scattered  dwelling, 
seeming  by  its  rounded  form  and  roof  of  dried  leaves,  to  resemble  a  human 
hive,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascended  in  the  air,  greeting  the  glad 
sunbeams  of  that  early  hour.  Groups  of  half  naked  men,  women,  and 
children,  astonished  rather  than  alarmed,  came  down  among  the  trees  upon 
the  shore,  now  timidly  advancing,  and  again  returning,  showing  by  their 
lively  attitudes  and  gestures,  mingled  fear,  curiosity  and  admiration,  at  the 
sight  of  the  ships  and  the  strangers,  which  the  previous  night  had  sent  them 
on  the  waves. 

Columbus,  after  silently  gazing  upon  the  shore  of  that  new  land,  so 
often  pictured  and  so  magnificently  colored  in  his  imagination,  beheld  it  yet 
more  beautiful  than  he  had  dreamed.  Joy  made  his  heart  beat  faster.  He 
yearned  impatiently  to  be  the  first  to  set  a  Eurdpean  foot  upon  these  strange 
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sands,  and  plant  thereon  the  cross  and  the  Spanish  flag,  the  standards  of  a 
conquest  made  by  his  genius  for  God  and  his  sovereigns.  But  he  restrained 
his  own  anxiety,  and  that  of  his  men  to  land,  wishing  to  invest  this  taking 
possession  of  a  New  World  with  all  the  solemnity  befitting  the  greatest 
achievement  ever  accomplished  by  a  navigator.  Since  human  witnesses  were 
wanting,  he  wished  to  call  God  and  his  angels,  sea,  and  land,  and  sky,  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  victory  over  the  hitherto  unknown  world! 

When  all  was  ready,  the  anchors  wpre  dropped,  orders  were  given  to 
man  the  boats,  and  Columbus,  with  majestic  countenance  and  great  recollec¬ 
tion — as  one  who  walked  in  the  presence  of  God — descended  into  his  own 
cutter.  He  was  richly  attired  in  the  costume  of  his  dignities.  A  scarlet 
mantle  hung  from  his  shoulders,  and  he  held  displayed  in  his  hand,  the  image 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  royal  flag.  The  captains  of  the  Pinta  and  Nina, 
Martin  and  Vincent  Pinzon,  likewise  put  off  their  boats,  each  accompanied 
by  a  well-armed  detachment,  and  bearing  the  banner  of  the  enterprise 
emblazoned  with  a  green  cross. 

With  mute  delight,  and  all  the  elastic  ardor  of  youth,  the  admiral 
stepped  on  shore.  Scarcely  had  he  touched  the  new  land,  when  he  planted 
in  it  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  His  heart  swelled  with  gratitude.  In  adora¬ 
tion,  he  prostrated  himself  before  God.  Three  times  bowing  his  head,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  he  kissed  the  soil  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  the  divine 
goodness.  The  sailors  participated  in  the  emotions  of  their  commander,  and 
kneeling,  as  he  did,  elevated  a  crucifix  in  the  air.  Raising  his  countenance 
towards  heaven,  the  gratitude  of  his  soul  found  expression  in  that  beautiful 
prayer  which  has  been  preserved  by  history  and  which  was  afterwards 
repeated  by  order  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile  in  subsequent  discoveries. 

“Lord!  Eternal  and  Almighty  God!  who  by  Thy  sacred  word  hast 
created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  seas,  may  Thy  name  be  blessed  and 
glorified  everywhere.  May  Thy  Majesty  be  exalted,  who  hast  deigned  to 
permit  that  by  Thy  humble  servant,  Thy  sacred  name  should  be  made  known 
and  preached  in  this  other  part  of  the  world.” 

Standing  up  with  great  dignity,  he  displayed  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
offering  up  to  Jesus  Christ  the  first  fruits  of  his  discovery.  Of  himself  he 
thought  not.  He  wished  to  give  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  he  named  the 
island  San  Salvador,  which  means  “Holy  Savior.” 

Columbus  then  drew  his  sword,  and  all  the  officers  doing  the  same,  he 
declared  that  he  took  possession  of  that  land  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  for  the 
crown  of  Castile.  The  notary  royal  was  ordered  to  draw  up  the  proceedings 
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in  prescribed  form.  He  then  called  upon  all  present  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  him  as  admiral,  viceroy,  and  representative  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

Not  only  did  his  lieutenants,  his  pilots,  and  his  crews  swear  obedience  to 
the  admiral,  but  they  were  overcome  with  wild  joy,  and  filled  with  intense 
reverence  for  one  whose  wondrous  glance  had  penetrated  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  visible  horizon,  and  whom  they  had  so  lately  outraged  by  their  blind 
rebellion.  Overawed  by  his  mental  superiority,  they  now  fell  at  his  feet, 
kissed  his  hands  and  clothes,  and,  for  a  moment,  recognized  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  genius.  But  yesterday,  they  considered  themselves  the  victims 
of  his  obstinacy;  to-day  they  felt  they  were  the  companions  of  his  success — 
radiant  with  the  glory  against  which  they  had  so  lately  blasphemed! 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  natives.  When,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they  had 
beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  the  coast,  they  supposed  them  to  be  some 
monsters,  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  during  the  night.  Their  veering 
about,  without  any  apparent  effort,  and  the  shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails, 
resembling  huge  wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment.  When  they  beheld 
the  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings,  clad  in  glittering 
steel,  or  raiment  of  various  colors,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in  affright 
to  the  woods.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  or 
molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and  approached  the 
Spaniards  with  great  awe,  frequently  prostrating  themselves,  and  making 
signs  of  adoration. 

During  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession,  they  remained  gazing,  in 
timid  admiration,  at  the  complexion,  the  beards,  the  shining  armor,  and  splen¬ 
did  dress  of  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  attention, 
from  his  commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority,  his  scarlet  dress,  and  the 
deference  paid  to  him  by  his  companions.  When  they  had  still  further 
recovered  from  their  fears,  they  approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their 
beards,  and  examined  their  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their  whiteness,  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  set  them  by  Columbus,  the  mariners  received  with  smiles 
of  kindness  those  artless  children  of  the  forest,  and  quietly  submitted  to  their 
examinations. 

The  wondering  savages  were  won  by  this  benignity ;  they  now  supposed 
that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament  which  bounded  their 
horizon,  or  had  descended  from  above,  on  their  ample  wings,  and  that  these 
marvellous  beings  were  natives  of  the  skies. 
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The  people  of  the  island  were  no  less  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  Span¬ 
iards,  differing,  as  they  did,  from  any  race  of;raen  they  had  ever  seen.  They 
were  entirely  naked,  of  a  moderate  stature,  well-shaped,  of  a  copper  hue, 
with  agreeable  features,  lofty  foreheads  and  fine  eyes.  The  hair  was  coarse 
and  straight ;  they  had  no  beards,  and  were  painted  with  a  variety  of  colors. 
They  appeared  to  be  a  simple  and  artless  race,  and  of  gentle  and  friendly 
dispositions.  Their  only  arms  were  lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by  fire,  or 
pointed  with  a  flint  or  the  bone  of  a  fish.  Columbus  distributed  among  them 
colored  caps,  glass  beads,  hawk’s  bells  and  other  trifles,  which  they  received 
as  inestimable  gifts,  and,  decorating  themselves  with  them,  were  wonderfully 
delighted  with  their  finery. 

After  Columbus  had  completed  the  formalities  of  taking  possession  of 
the  island,  he  ordered  the  carpenters  to  construct  a  large  wooden  cross. 
This  was  soon  done.  At  his  desire  the  hole  in  which  the  pole  of  the  banner 
had  been  planted  in  this  shore  was  enlarged.  Into  this  hole  was  placed  the 
end  of  the  erected  cross,  which  was  sustained  by  the  admiral  himself,  while 
the  hymn,  Vexilla  Regis. 

“The  banners  of  Heaven’s  King  advance, 

The  mystery  of  the  Cross  shines  forth,” 

was  chanted  by  the  whole  party.  When  the  sacred  sign  was  solidly  fixed  in 
the  soil  he  intoned  that  grand  hymn  of  victory,  the  Te  Deum.  Thus  did  the 
great  Columbus  erect  the  sign  of  redemption  in  the  New  World,  not 
merely  as  a  mark  of  prior  occupation,  but  as  a  memorial  of  the  fact  that  he 
took  possession  of  this  land  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  day  was 
now  growing  late,  he  said  evening  prayers  before  the  rough  cross,  and  on 
finishing  this  pious  act  he  took  up  the  flag  of  the  expedition  and  returned  on 
board  the  Santa  Maria. 

The  island  which  Columbus  had  just  offered  to  God,  and  named  San 
Salvador,  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  “  Guanahani.”  It  is  one 
of  that  group  which  geographers  now  term  the  Bahama  Islands.  The 
admiral  supposed  it  to  be  at  the  extremity  of  India,  and  therefore  called  the 
inhabitants  Indians — a  name  which  has  since  been  extended  to  all -the  aborig¬ 
ines  of  the  New  World. 

San  Salvador  was  soon  explored.  Among  its  natural  advantages  is 
noticed  “  stone  for  building  churches.”  The  poor  natives  in  all  parts  of  it 
received  the  strangers  with  the  most  sincere  hospitality.  Seven  of  the 
Indians  were  easily  induced  to  go  with  Columbus,  and  he  seems  to  have 
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distributed  them  among  the  three  vessels.  One  of  them  deserted,  but  others 
were  added  from  Cuba  and  San  Dqmingo.  He  designed  to  present  them  to 
their  Catholic  Majesties,  to  have  them  instructed  in  the  Faith,  and  then  to 
send  them  back  to  their  country  to  help  forward  the  work  of  conversion. 

When  he  sailed  away  from  San  Salvador,  the  admiral  at  once  found 
himself  in  an  archipelago,  pleasantly  embarrassed  by  the  multitude  of  islands 
offered  to  his  choice.  He  steered  for  the  largest,  which  he  named  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  for  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  Another  island  he 
named  Fernandina,  and  one  Isabella. 

Sailing  across  from  Isabella  the  admiral  discovered  Cuba,  where  the 
Spaniards  first  saw  potatoes  and  tobacco.  Continuing  his  explorations  he 
reached  Hayti,  which  he  named  Hispaniola,  and  on  the  coast  of  which  the 
Santa  Maria  grounded  on  a  sand-bank  and  was  soon  a  total  wreck.  The 
admiral  built  a  fort  at  this  point,  and  leaving  it  in  trust  of  a  small  body  of 
mariners  he  boarded  the  Nina  and  sailed  for  Spain  in  January,  1493. 

But  scarcely  was  the  prow  of  his  little  bark  turned  on  its  homeward 
voyage,  when  a  fearful  tempest  threatened  to  engulf  the  discoverer  of 
America.  His  skill  was  tasked  to  the  utmost;  nor  did  he  fail  to  look  up  to 
Heaven  for  assistance.  In  those  dark  hours  of  distress  he  implored  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  and  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  her  nearest  shrine 
the  first  land  he  touched — a  vow  punctually  fulfilled. 

When  the  great  admiral  once  more  touched  the  shores  of  sunny  Spain, 
his  first  act  was  a  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida.  The 
faithful  Father  Perez  said  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  Te  Deurn  was 
chanted.  In  his  letter  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  signifying  his  arrival,  there 
is  no  tinge  of  egotism,  no  talk  about  his  achievements.  He  simply  asks 
Spain  to  exhibit  a  holy  joy,  “for  Christ  rejoices  on  earth  as  in  Heaven,  seeing 
the  future  redemption  of  souls.” 

The  court  was  at  Barcelona,  and  the  progress  of  Columbus  towards  that 
city  was  like  the  march  of  some  victorious  monarch.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
received  him  with  royal  magnificence. 

“A  thousand  trumpets  ring  within  old  Barcelona’s  walls, 

A  thousand  gallant  nobles  throng  in  Barcelona’s  halls. 

All  met  to  gaze  on  him  who  wrought  a  pathway  for  mankind, 

Through  seas  as  broad,  to  worlds  as  rich  as  his  triumphant  mind; 

And  King  and  Queen  will  grace  forsooth  the  mariner’s  array, 

The  lonely  seaman,  scoffed  and  scorned  in  Palos  town  one  day, 

He  comes,  he  comes!  The  gates  swing  wide,  and  through  the  streets  advance 
His  cavalcade  in  proud  parade,  with  plume  and  pennoned  lance, 
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And  natives  of  those  new-found  worlds,  and  treasures  all  untold — 

And  in  the  midst  the  admiral,  his  charger  trapped  with  gold; 

And  all  with  joy  are  wild,  and  blithe  thegladsome  clarions  swell, 

And  dames  and  princes  press  to  greet,  and  loud  the  myriads  yell. 

They  cheer,  that  mob,  they  wildly  cheer — Columbus  checks  his  rein, 

And  bends  him  to  the  beauteous  dames  and  cavaliers  of  Spain.” 

The  discoverer  of  America  was  now  honored  by  princes,  and  his  praise 
was  sounded  by  those  who  had  mocked  him  in  other  days.  It  was  a  moment 
of  prosperity — a  gleam  of  sunshine  before  the  gathering  clouds  that 
announce  the  storm.  Up  to  this  time  his  enemies  had  done  nothing  worse 
than  to  waste  his  time  and  health  and  strength,  and  delay  his  work.  It  was 
now  to  be  their  base  part  to  ruin  his  benevolent  schemes,  to  bring  his  gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  to  heap  reproaches  on  his  memory. 

After  a  short  repose,  Columbus  pushed  the  preparations  for  a  second 
voyage.  He  had  in  view  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  and  vast  schemes  of  colonization.  Among  the  noted  persons  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  were  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  John  de  la  Cosa,  John  Ponce  de 
Leon,  his  old  friend,  Father  John  Perez,  the  Franciscan,  and  a  Vicar  Apos¬ 
tolic,  Father  Bernard  Boil,  of  the  ancient  order  of  St.  Benedict.  There  were 
twelve  missionary  priests.  The  expedition,  which  consisted  of  seventeen  ships 
and  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  reached  Hispaniola  late  in  the  fall  of  1493. 

The  foundation  of  the  ill-starred  city  of  Isabella  was  laid,  and  the  work 
of  settlement  commenced.  But  from  that  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  life  of 
the  illustrious  admiral  was  one  ceaseless  conflict  with  calumny,  avarice,  and 
misfortune.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of  bitter  enemies.  We  may  not, 
in  this  history,  enter  into  details.  There  is  no  space  and  the  story  is  too  sad. 

Meanwhile  the  Franciscan  fathers,  on  January  6,  1494,  blessed,  on  the 
island  of  Hayti,  the  first  rude  temple  of  the  Most  High  in  the  New  World. 
Churches  were  established  in  others  of  the  West  India  islands,  and — 1@ 
anticipate  a  little — an  episcopal  see  was  erected  at  St.  Domingo  in  1513,  and 
a  few  years  after  there  were  bishops  at  Yucatan  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

In  a  few  years,  Columbus  found  it  necessary  to  leave  his  brother  Don 
Bartholomew  in  command  and  proceed  to  Spain  in  order  to  defend  himself 
against  the  slanderous  charges  made  by  his  foes  in  the  New  World.  He 
succeeded.  He  then  organized  an  expedition  for  his  third  voyage,  in  which 
he  discovered  the  mainland  of  South  America,  August  1,  1498.  The  part 
first  seen  was  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco. 

But  misfortune  kept  pace  with  his  discoveries.  In  a  short  time  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  succeeded  in  having  him  sent  home  in  chains  on  a 
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vessel  called  the  Gordo.  And  thus  shamefully  shackled  in  irons  were 
“  hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. ” 

“  I  shall  preserve  these  chains,”  said  the  great  discoverer,  “  as  memorials 
of  the  reward  of  my  services  !” 

“He  did  so,”  writes  his  son  Ferdinand.  “I  saw  them  always  hanging  in  his 
cabinet,  and  he  requested  that  when  he  died,  they  might  be  buried  with  him.” 

The  sight  of  Columbus  in  chains  aroused  a  feeling  of  indignation.  It 
was  a  most  disgraceful  affair.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  is  true,  expressed 
great  sorrow;  but  a  gross  injustice — never  to  be  repaired — was  done  the 
venerable  prince  of  discoverers. 

After  another  period  of  repose,  he  set  out  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage, 
in  May,  1502.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  younger  son  Ferdinand,  his 
noble  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  and  his  faithful  friend  James  Mendez. 
Though  now  sixty-six  years  of  age  and  in  broken  health,  the  great  old 
admiral  intended  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  Various  reasons  made  him 
hope  to  find  a  strait  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  He  would  pass  through  it, 
and  sail  around  the  world.  He  was  mistaken,  of  course;  but  the  guess  ran 
strangely  near  the  truth. 

The  astonishing  resources  of  his  genius,  and  his  patience  in  suffering, 
were  never  more  heavily  taxed  than  in  this  expedition.  He  discovered  the 
northern  coast  of  Honduras,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  wind  and 
waves,  the  badly-damagedo  ships  rounded  a  cape,  and  at  once  found  fair 
weather  and  free  navigation.  Columbus,  full  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  named 
the  cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  or  “  Thanks  be  to  God” — a  name  retained  to  this  day. 

He  then  stood  towards  the  south,  and  coasted  along  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  carefully  examining  every  bay  and  inlet  in  search  of  his  supposed 
strait  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific;  and  not  finding  what  he  sought, 
he  directed  the  prows  of  his  now  sinking,  crazy,  and  worm-eaten  vessels 
across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  was  forced  to  run  them  aground  on  the  shores 
of  Jamaica.  While  there,  mutiny  weakened  his  authority,  and  famine  stared 
him  in  the  face.  It  was  only  by  predicting  an  eclipse  that  he  compelled  the 
savage  and  treacherous  natives  to  supply  him  with  food,  thus  preserving  him¬ 
self  and  his  diminished  crews  from  death  by  starvation.  After  countless  advent¬ 
ures,  and  weighed  down  by  age  and  infirmities,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504. 

The  death  of  the  generous  Isabella  destroyed  his  last  hopes  of  being 
reinstated  in  his  dignities.  Ferdinand  treated  him  with  shameful  ingratitude. 
The  mighty  admiral  who  gave  Spain  a  hemisphere,  did  not  own  a  roof  in 
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Spain,  and  closed  his  days  in  the  shades  of  poverty  and  neglect.  In  a  letter 
to  his  son  James,  he  urges  him  to  extreme  economy.  “  I  receive  nothing  of 
the  revenue  due  to  me,”  he  writes,  “  but  live  by  borrowing.  Little  have  I 
profited  by  twenty  years  of  toils  and  perils,  since  at  present  I  do  not  own  a 
roof  in  Spain.  I  have  no  resort  but  an  inn,  and  during  most  of  the  time,  I 
have  not  money  to  pay  my  bill.” 

But  to  the  last  his  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  stood  out  in  bold 
relief,  cffiar  and  majestic.  He  made  his  will,  turned  his  thoughts  to  heaven, 
received  the  last  sacraments  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  magnificent  soul,  and 
murmured  in  dying  accents,  “Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord!  I  commend  my 
spirit.”  His  bed  was  surrounded  by  his  two  sons,  James  and  Ferdinand, 
some  friends,  and  a  few  Franciscan  fathers.  And  thus  died  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  at  Valladolid,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1506.  He  was  about  seventy-one  years  of  age. 

The  great  admiral  was  buried  as  he  directed,  with  his  chains  in  his 
coffin,  among  the  Franciscans  of  Valladolid,  but  in  1573  was  transferred 
with  pomp  to  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Santa  Maria  at  Seville.  His  journeys 
were  not,  however,  ended.  In  1536  the  bones  and  chains  of  Columbus 
crossed  the  ocean  and  were  deposited  on  the  right  of  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral  of  San  Domingo.  Nearly  three  centuries  later,  San  Domingo  came 
into  the  possession  of  France.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  obliged  to  depart, 
could  not  bear  to  abandon  to  another  nation  the  venerated  bones'  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  New  World.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1795,  the  clergy, 
goversor  and  people  assembled  in  the  church,  and  disinterring  those  bones 
again,  celebrated  most  solemn  obsequies  and  bore  them  to  the  sea.  A  vessel 
transported  them  to  Havana  in  Cuba,  where  the  clergy,  the  governor  and  the 
people  repeated  the  funeral  ceremonies  with  the  same  pomp,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  cathedral  where  they  still  rest. 

To  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  an  ardent  student,  “ever  trying  to  find 
out  the  secrets  of  nature.”  His  mind  had  grasped  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
He  was  equally  familiar  with  the  ancient  geographers  and  the  Fathers  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  poetical  imagination  was  governed  in  its  flights  by  a 
strong  practical  judgment;  and  his  discovery  of  America  has  been  truly  called 
“a  conquest  of  reflection.” 
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But  it  was  virtue,  above  all,  that  crowned  the  manly  integrity  of  his 
character.  God  and  religion  held  the  first  place  in  his  mind.  “  Throughout 
his  life,”  says  Irving,  “  he  was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the  offices  of 
religion ;  nor  did  his  piety  consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook  of  that  lofty 
and  solemn  enthusiasm  with  which  his  whole  character  was  strongly 
tinctured.”  » 

A  Catholic  of  Catholics,  if  this  prince  of  pioneers  desired  to  open  the 
way  to  unknown  continents,  and  to  raise  large  sums  of  money,  it  was  not 
through  any  motive  of  grasping  selfishness.  Before  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
adopted  the  maxim,  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriami-~u  To  the  greater  glory  of 
God” — Columbus  put  it  in  practice.  To  carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  the  glory  of  Heaven,  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Turk — such  were  the 
grand  motives  that  guided  his  life’s  labors.  Though  a  layman,  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  missionaries.  His  discoveries  led  to  the  salvation  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls,  and  this  messenger  of  the  Cross  rivals  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  saints  in  being  the  means  of  unlocking  the  portals  of  paradise  to  count¬ 
less  multitudes.  America,  and  the  world  at  large,  might  well  do  honor  in 
Chicago  to  his  memory  and  his  achievements.  While  he  has  handed  down 
to  all  ages  an  imperishable  name,  he  has  also  left  an  example  to  posterity — 
and  particularly  to  us  Americans,  who  owe  him  so  much  gratitude  and 
reverence— that  far  outweighs  in  importance  his  contributions  to  science  and 
his  efforts  to  aggrandize  his  adopted  country.  He  has  proved  in  his  own 
person  that  a  soul  filled  with  deep  and  intense  devotion  to  the  Creator,  and  a 
will  conformable  in  all  things  to  His  laws,  are  alone  capable  of  leading 
human  beings  to  the  achievement  of  true  and  lasting  greatness. 

He  was  a  man  whom  danger  could  not  daunt, 

Nor  sophistry  perplex,  nor  pain  subdue; 

A  stoic,  reckless  of  the  world’s  vain  taunt, 

And  steeled  the  path  of  honor  to  pursue. 

So  when  by  all  deserted,  still  he  knew 

How  best  to  soothe  the  heart-sick,  or  confront 

Sedition;  schooled  with  equal  eye  to  view 

The  frowns  of  grief  and  the.  base  pangs  of  want. 

But  when  he  saw  that  promised  land  arise 
In  all  its  rare  and  bright  varieties, 

Lovelier  than  fondest  fancy  ever  trod, 

Then  softening  nature  melted  in  his  eyes; 

He  knew  his  fame  was  full,  and  blessed  his  God; 

And  fell  upon  his  face,  and  kissed  the  virgin  sod. 

Poet  and  historian  alike  have  employed  their.hfighest  eloquence  in  doing 
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honor  to  this  remarkable  man,  but  his  character,  which  they  wreathe  in 
eulogy,  will  appear  in  its  truest  and  most^Catholic  light  from  the  last  will 
and  testament  which  he  left  behind,  and  of  which  a  careful  translation  is 
here  appended: — 


®lje  Will  of  Columbus. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  who  inspired  me  with  the  idea, 
and  afterwards  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  I  could  navigate  and  go  to 
the  Indies  from  Spain,  by  traversing  the  ocean  west wardly ;  which  I  com¬ 
municated  to  the  king,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  to  the  queen,  Dona  Isabella,  our 
sovereigns;  and  they  were  pleased  to  furnish  me  the  necessary  equipment  of 
men  and  ships,  and  to  make  me  their  admiral  over  the  said  ocean,  in  all  parts 
lying  to  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  Azore  Islands;  also  appointing  me 
their  viceroy  and  governor  over  all  continents  and  islands  that  I  might  dis¬ 
cover  beyond  the  said  line  westwardly,  with  the  right  of  being  succeeded  in 
the  said  offices  by  my  eldest  son  and  his  heirs  forever;  and  a  grant  of  the 
tenth  part  of  all  things  found  in  the  said  jurisdiction;  and  of  all  rents  and 
revenues  arising  from  it;  and  the  eighth  of  all  the  lands  and  everything  else, 
together  with  the  salary  corresponding  to  my  rank  of  admiral,  viceroy  and 
governor,  and  all  other  emoluments  accruing  thereto,  as  is  more  fully 
expressed  in  the  title  and  agreement  sanctioned  by  their  Highnesses. 

And  it  pleased  the  Lord  Almighty  that  in  the  year  1492  I  should  dis¬ 
cover  the  continent  of  the  Indies  and  many  islands,  among  them  Hispaniola, 
which  the  Indians  call  Ayte,  and  the  Monicongos,  Apango.  I  then  returned 
to  Castile  to  their  highnesses,  who  approved  of  my  undertaking  a  second 
enterprise  for  further  discoveries  and  settlements;  and  the  Lord  gave  me 
victory  over  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  which  extends  six  hundred  leagues, 
and  I  conquered  it  and  made  it  tributary;  and  I  discovered  many  islands 
inhabited  by  cannibals,  and  seven  hundred  to  the  west  of  Hispaniola,  among 
which  is  Jamaica,  which  we  call  Santiago,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
leagues  of  continent  from  south  to  west,  besides  a  hundred  and  seven  to  the 
north,  which  I  discovered  in  my  first  voyage,  together  with  many  islands,  as 
may  more  clearly  be  seen  by  my  letters,  memorials,  and  maritime  charts. 
And  as  we  hope  in  God  that  before  long  a  good  and  great  revenue  will  be 
derived  from  the  above  islands  and  continents,  of  which  for  the  reasons 
aforesaid  belong  to  me  the  tenth  and  the  eighth,  with  the  salaries  and  emolu¬ 
ments  specified  above;  and  considering  that  we  are  mortal,  and  that  it  is 
proper  for  every  one  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  to  leave  declared  to  his  heirs 
and  successors  the  property  he  possesses  or  may  have  a  right  to  Wherefore 
I  have  concluded  to  create  an  entailed  estate  (Mayorazgo)  out  of  the  said 
eighth  of  the  lands,  places,  and  revenues,  in  the  manner  which  I  now  proceed 
to  state. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  to  be  succeeded  by  Don  Diego,  my  son,  who  in 
case  of  death  without  children  is  to  be  succeeded  by  my  other  son  Ferdinand; 
and  should  God  dispose  of  him  also  without  leaving  children,  and  without 
my  having  any  other  son,  then  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  is  to  succeed ; 
and  after  him  his  eldest  son;  and  if  God  should  dispose  of  him  without  heirs, 
he  shall  be  succeeded  by  his  sons  from  one  to  another  forever;  or,  in  the 
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failure  of  a  son,  to  be  succeeded  by  Don  Ferdinand,  after  the  same  manner; 
from  son  to  son  successively,  or  in  their  place  by  my  brothers  Bartholomew 
and  Diego.  And  should  it  please'  the  Lord  that  the  estate,  after  having 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  line  of  any  of  the  above  successors,  should 
stand  in  need  of  an  immediate  and  lawful  male  heir,  the  succession  shall 
then  devolve  to  the  nearest  relation,  being  a  man  of  legitimate  birth,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Columbus,  derived  from  his  father  and  his  ancestors. 
This  entailed  estate  shall  in  no  wise  be  inherited  by  a  woman,  except  in  case 
that  no  male  is  to  be  found,  either  in  this  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
of  my  real  lineage,  whose  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  ancestors  shall  have 
always  been  Columbus.  In  such  an  event,  (which  may  God  forefend!)  then 
the  female  of  legitimate  birth,  most  nearly  related  to  the  preceding  possessor 
of  the  estate,  shall  succeed  to  it;  and  this  is  to  be  under  the  conditions  herein 
stipulated  at  foot,  which  must  be  understood  to  extend  as  well  to  Don  Diego, 
my  son,  as  to  the  aforesaid  and  their  heirs,  every  one  of  them,  to  be  fulfilled 
by  them ;  and  failing  to  do  so  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  succession,  for 
not  having  complied  with  what  shall  herein  be  expressed,  and  the  estate  to 
pass  to  the  person  most  nearly  related  to  the  one  who  held  the  right;  and  the 
person  thus  succeeding  shall  in  like  manner  forfeit  the  estate,  should  he  also 
fail  to  comply  with  said  conditions;  and  another  person,  the  nearest  of  my 
lineage,  shall  succeed,  provided  he  abide  by  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
observed  forever  in  the  form  prescribed.  This  forfeiture  is  not  to  be  incurred 
for  trifling  matters,  originating  in  lawsuits,  but  in  important  cases,  when  the 
glory  of  God,  or  my  own,  or  that  of  my  family  may  be  concerned,  which 
supposes  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  the  things  hereby  ordained ;  all  which  I 
recommend  to  the  courts  of  justice.  And  I  supplicate  His  holiness,  who  now 
is,  and  those  that  may  succeed  in  the  Holy  Church,  that  if  it  should  happen 
that  this  my  will  and  testament  has  need  of  his  holy  order  and  command 
for  its  fulfilment,  that  such  order  be  issued  in  virtue  of  obedience  and 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  in  any  wise 
disfigured.  And  I  also  pray  the  king  and  queen,  our  sovereigns,  and 
their  eldest  born,  Prince  Don  Juan,  our  lord,  and  their  successors, 
for  the  sake  of  the  services  I  have  done  them,  and  because  it  is  just, 
that  it  may  please  them  not  to  permit  this  my  will  and  constitution  of 
my  entailed  estate  to  be  anyway  altered,  but  to  leave  it  in  the  form  and 
manner  which  I  have  ordained,  forever,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Almighty, 
and  that  it  may  be  the  root  and  basis  of  my  lineage,  and  a  memento  of  the 
services  I  have  rendered  their  highnesses;  that,  being  born  in  Genoa,  I  came 
over  to  serve  them  in  Castile,  and  discovered  to  the  west  of  Terra  Firma  the 
Indies  and  islands  before  mentioned.  I  accordingly  pray  their  highnesses  to 
order  that  this  my  privilege  and  testament  be  held  valid,  and  be  executed  sum¬ 
marily  and  without  any  opposition  or  demur,  according  to  the  letter.  I  also 
pray  the  grandees  of  the  realm  and  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  all  others 
having  the  administration  of  justice,  to  be  pleased  not  to  suffer  this  my  will 
and  testament  to  be  of  no  avail,  but  to  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  as  by  me 
ordained;  it  being  just  that  a  noble,  who  has  served  the  king  and  queen  and 
the  kingdom,  should  be  respected  in  the  disposition  of  his  estate  by  will,  testa¬ 
ment,  institution  of  entail  or  inheritance,  and  that  the  same  be  not  infringed 
either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  the  first  place,  my  son  Don  Diego,  and  all  my  successors  and  descend¬ 
ants,  as  well  as  my  brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego,  shall  bear  my  arms, 
such  as  I  shall  leave  them  after  my  days,  without  inserting  anything  else  in 
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them;  and  they  shall  be  their  seal  to  seal 
withal.  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  any  other 
who  may  inherit  this  estate,  or  coming  into 
possession  of  the  inheritance,  shall  sign  with 
the  signature  which  I  now  make  use  of, 
which  is  an  X  with  an  S  over  it,  and  an  M 
with  a  Roman  A  over  it,  and  over  that  an  S, 
and  then  a  Greek  Y,  with  an  S  over  it,  with 
its  lines  and  points  as  is  my  custom,  as  may 
be  seen  by  my  signatures,  of  which  there 
are  many,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  one. 

He  shall  only  write  “  the  admiral,” 
whatever  other  titles  the  king  may  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  him.  This  is  to  be  understood  as 
respects  his  signature,  but  not  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  his  titles,  which  he  can  make  at  full 
length  if  agreeable;  only  the  signature  is  to 
be  “the  admiral.” 

The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  in¬ 
heritor  of  this  estate,  shall  possess  my  offices  of  admiral  of  the  ocean,  which 
is  to  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line,  which  his  highness  ordered  to  be  drawn, 
running  from  pole  to  pole  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  the  Azores,  and  as  many 
more  beyond  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  over,  which  I  was  made,  by  their 
Order,  their  admiral  of  the  sea,  with  all  the  preeminences  held  by  Don  Hen- 
rique  in  the  admiralty  of  Castile,  and  they  made  me  their  governor  and  vice¬ 
roy  perpetually  and  forever  over  all  the  islands  and  mainland  discovered,  or 
to  be  discovered,  for  myself  and  heirs,  as  is  more  fully  shown  by  my  treaty 
and  privilege  as  above  mentioned. 

Item:  The  said  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor  of  this  estate,  shall  dis¬ 
tribute  the  revenue  which  it  may  please  our  Lord  to  grant  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner,  under  the  above  penalty: — 

First:  Of  the  whole  income  of  this  estate,  now  and  at  all  times,  and  of 
whatever  may  be  had  or  collected  from  it,  he  shall  give  the  fourth  part  annu¬ 
ally  to  my  brother,  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  Adelantado  of  the  Indies; 
and  this  is  to  continue  until  he  shall  have  acquired  an  income  of  a  million  of 
maravadises  for  his  support,  and  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  and  will 
continue  to  render  to  this  entailed  estate;  which  million  he  is  to  receive  as 
stated,  every  year,  if  the  said  fourth  amount  to  so  much,  and  that  he  have 
nothing  else;  but  if  he  possess  a  part  or  the  whole  of  that  amount  in  rents, 
that  thenceforth  he  shall  not  enjoy  the  said  million,  nor  any  part  of  it,  except 
that  he  shall  have  in  the  said  fourth  part  unto  the  said  quantity  of  a  million, 
if  it  should  amount  to  so  much,  and  as  much  as  he  shall  have  of  revenue 
beside  this  fourth  part,  whatever  sum  of  maravadises  of  known  rent  from 
property  or  perpetual  offices,  the  said  quantity  of  rent  or  revenues  from 
property  or  offices  shall  be  discounted,  and  from  the  said  million  shall  be 
reserved  whatever  marriage  portion  he  may  receive  with  any  female  he  may 
espouse ;  so  that,  whatever  he  may  receive  in  marriage  with  his  wife,  no 
deduction  shall  be  made  on  that  account  from  said  million,  but  only  for  what¬ 
ever  he  may  acquire,  or  may  have,  over  and  above  his  wife’s  dowry;  and 
when  it  shall  please  God,  that  he  or  his  heirs  and  descendants  shall  derive 
from  their  property  and  offices  a  revenue  of  a  million  arising  from  rents, 
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neither  he  nor  his  heirs  shall  enjoy  any  longer  any  thing  from  the  said  fourth 
part  of  the  entailed  estate,  which  shall  remain  with  Don  Diego,  or  whoever 
may  inherit  it.  ' 

Item:  From  the  revenues  of  the  said  estate,  or  from  any  other  fourth 
part  of  it,  (should  its  amount  be  adequate  to  it)  shall  be  paid  every  year  to 
my  son  Ferdinand  two  millions,  till  such  time  as  his  revenue  shall  amount  to 
two  millions,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  in  the  case  of  Bartholomew, 
who,  as  well  as  his  heirs,  are  to  have  the  million,  or  the  part  that  may  be 
wanting. 

Item:  The  said  Don  Diego,  or  Don  Bartholomew  shall  make  out  of 
the  said  estate,  for  my  brother  Diego,  such  provision  as  may  enable  him  to 
live  decently,  as  he  is  my  brother,  to  whom  I  assign  ncr  particular  sum,  as  he 
has  attached  himself  to  the  Church,  and  that  will  be  given  him  which  is 
right,  and  this  to  be  given  him  in  a  mass,  and  before  any  thing  shall  have 
been  received  by  Ferdinand  my  son,  or  Bartholomew  my  brother,  or  their 
heirs,  and  also  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  estate.  And 
in  case  of  discord,  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  two  of  our  relations,  or  other 
men  of  honor;  and  should  they  disagree  among  themselves,  they  will  choose 
a  third  person  as  arbitrator,  being  virtuous  and  not  distrusted  by  either  party. 

Item:  All  this  revenue  which  I  bequeath  to  Bartholomew,  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  to  Diego,  shall  be  delivered  to,  and  received  by  them  as  prescribed 
under  the  obligation  of  being  faithful  and  loyal  to  Diego,  my  son  or  his 
heirs,  they  as  well  as  their  children;  and  should  it  appear  that  they,  or 
any  of  them,  had  proceeded  against  him  in  anything  touching  his  honor,  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  family,  or  of  the  estate,  either  in  word  or  deed,  whereby 
might  come  a  scandal  and  debasement  to  my  family  and  a  detriment  to  my 
estate,  in  that  case  nothing  further  shall  be  given  to  them  or  him  from  that 
time  forward,  inasmuch  as  they  are  always  to  be  faithful  to  Diego  and  to 
his  successors. 

Item:  As  it  was  my  intention,  when  I  first  instituted  this  entailed  estate 
to  dispose,  or  that  my  son  Diego  should  dispose  for  me,  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  income  in  favor  of  necessitous  persons,  as  a  tithe,  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  and  persisting  still  in  this  opinion,  and 
hoping  that  his  high  Majesty  will  assist  me,  and  those  who  may  inherit  it,  in 
this  or  the  new  world,  I  have  resolved  that  the  said  tithe  shall  be  paid  in  the 
manner  following: — 

First:  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
estate  which  I  have  ordained  and  directed  to  be  given  to  Don  Bartholomew, 
till  he  have  an  income  of  one  million,  includes  the  tenth  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  estate;  and  that  as  in  proportion  as  the  income  of  my  brother 
Don  Bartholomew  shall  increase,  as  it  has  to  be  discounted  from  the  revenue 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  that  the  said  revenue  shall  be  calcu¬ 
lated,  to  know  how  much  the  tenth  part  amounts  to;  and  the  part  which 
exceeds  what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  million  for  Don  Bartholomew  shall 
be  received  by  such  of  my  family  as  may  most  stand  in  need  of  it,  discount¬ 
ing  it  from  said  tenth,  if  their  income  do  not  amount  to  fifty  thousand  mara- 
vadises;  and  should  any  of  these  come  to  have  an  income  of  such  amount, 
such  a  part  shall  be  awarded  them,  as  two  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
may  determine  along  with  Don  Diego,  or  his  heirs.  Thus  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  million  which  I  leave  to  Don  Bartholomew,  comprehends  the 
tenth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  estate,  which  reyenue  is  to  be  distributed 
among  my  nearest  and  most  needy  relations  in  the  manner  I  have  directed; 
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and  when  Don  Bartholomew  has  an  income  of  one  million,  and  that  nothing 
more  shall  be  due  to  him  on  account  of  said  fourth  part,  then  Don  Diego,  my 
son,  or  the  person  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  estate,  along  with  the  two 
other  persons  which  I  shall  herein  point  out,  shall  inspect  the  accounts,  and 
so  direct  that  the  tenth  of  the  revenue  shall  still  continue  to  be  paid  to  the 
most  necessitous  members  of  my  family  that  may  be  found  in  this  or  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world,  who  shall  be  diligently  sought  out,  and  they  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  part  from  which  Don  Bartholomew  is  to  derive 
his  million;  which  sums  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  deducted  from  the 
said  tenth,  which  should  it  amount  to  more,  the  overplus,  as  it  arises  from  the 
fourth  part,  shall  be  given  to  the  most  necessitous  person  as  aforesaid;  and 
should  it  not  be  sufficient,  that  Don  Bartholomew  shall  have  it  until  his  own 
estate  goes  on  increasing,  leaving  the  said  million  in  part  or  in  the  whole. 

Item:  The  said  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  whoever  may  be  the  inheritor, 
shall  appoint  two  persons  of  conscience  and  authority,  and  most  nearly 
related  to  the  family,  who  are  to  examine  the  revenue  and  its  amount  care¬ 
fully,  and  to  cause  the  said  tenth  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  from  which 
Don  Bartholomew  is  to  receive  his  million,  to  the  most  necessitated  members 
of  my  family  that  may  be  found  here  or  elsewhere,  whom  they  shall  look 
for  diligently  upon  their  consciences;  and  as  it  might  happen  that  said  Don 
Diego,  or  others  after  him,  for  reasons  which  may  concern  their  own  welfare 
or  the  credit  and  support  of  the  estate,  may  be  unwilling  to  make  known 
the  full  amount  of  the  income,  nevertheless  I  charge  him,  on  his  conscience, 
to  pay  the  sum  aforesaid;  and  I  charge  them,  on  their  souls  and  consciences, 
not  to  denounce  or  make  it  known,  except  with  the  consent  of  Don  Diego, 
or  the  person  that  may  succeed  him ;  but  let  the  above  tithe  be  paid  in  the 
manner  I  have  directed. 

Item:  In  order  to  avoid  all  disputes  in  the  choice  of  the  two  nearest 
relations  who  are  to  act  with  Don  Diego  or  his  heirs,  I  hereby  elect  Don 
Bartholomew  my  brother  for  one,  and  Don  Fernando  my  son  for  the  other; 
and  when  these  two  shall  enter  upon  the  business,  they  shall  choose  two 
other  persons  among  the  most  trusty  and  most  nearly  related,  and  these 
again  shall  elect  two  others  when  it  shall  be  question  of  commencing  the 
examination;  and  thus  it  shall  be  managed  with  diligence  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  well  in  this,  as  in  the  other  of  government,  for  the  service  and 
glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  said  entailed  estate. 

Item:  I  also  enjoin  Diego,  or  any  one  that  may  inherit  the  estate,  to 
have  and  maintain  in  the  city  of  Genoa  one  person  of  our  lineage  to  reside 
there  with  his  wife,  and  appoint  him  a  sufficient  revenue  to  enable  him  to 
live  decently,  as  a  person  closely  connected  with  the  family,  of  which  he  is 
to  be  the  root  and  basis  in  that  city,  from  which  great  good  may  accrue  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  I  was  born  there  and  came  from  thence. 

Item:  The  said  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  inherit  the  estate,  must 
remit  in  bills,  or  in  any  other  way,  all  such  sums  as  he  may  be  able  to  save 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  estate,  and  direct  purchases  to  be  made  in  his  name, 
or  that  of  his  heirs,  in  a  stock  in  .the  bank  of  St.  George,  which  gives  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  in  secure  money ;  and  this  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  I  am  about  to  explain. 

Item:  As  it  becomes  every  man  of  property  to  serve  God,  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  means  of  his  wealth,  and  as  all  moneys  deposited  with  St. 
George  are  quite  safe,  and  Genoa  is  a  noble  city  and  powerful  by  sea,  and  as 
at  the  time  that  I  undertook  to  set  out  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Indies,  it 
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was  with  the  intention  of  supplicating  the  king  and  queen,  our  lords,  that 
whatever  moneys  should  be  derived  from  the  said  Indies  should  be  invested 
in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  Ldid  so  supplicate  them,  if  they  do  this, 
it  will  be  well;  if  not,  at  all  events  the  said  Diego,  or  such  person  as  may 
succeed  him  in  this  trust,  to  collect  together  all  the  money  he  can  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  king,  our  lord,  should  he  go  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  or  else 
go  there  himself  with  all  the  force  he  can  command;  and  in  pursuing  this 
intention  it  will  please  the  Lord  to  assist  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan;  and  should  he  not  be  able  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  whole,  no  doubt 
he  will  achieve  it  in  part.  Let  him  therefore  collect  and  make  a  fund  of  all 
his  wealth  in  St.  George,  of  Genoa,  and  let  it  multiply  there  till  such  time  as 
it  may  appear  to  him  that  something  of  consequence  may  be  effected  as 
respects  the  project  on  Jerusalem,  for  I  believe  that,  when  their  highnesses 
shall  see  that  this  is  contemplated,  they  will  wish  to  realize  it  themselves,  or 
will  afford  him,  as  their  servant  and  vassal,  the  means  of  doing  it  for  them. 

Item:  I  charge  my  son  Diego  and  my  descendants,  especially  whoever 
may  inherit  this  estate,  which  consists,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  tenth  of  whatso¬ 
ever  may  be  had  or  found  in  the  Indies,  and  the  eighth  part  of  the  lands  and 
rents,  all  which,  together  with  my  rights  and  emoluments  as  admiral, 
Viceroy  and  governor  amount  to  more  than  25  per  cent, — I  say  that  I 
require  of  him  to  employ  all  this  revenue,  as  well  as  his  person  and  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  in  well  and  faithfully  serving  and  supporting  their  high¬ 
nesses,  or  their  successors,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property;  since  it  was 
their  highnesses,  next  to  God,  who  first  gave  me  the  means  of  getting  and 
achieving  this  property ;  although  it  is  true  I  came  over  to  these  realms  to 
invite  them  to  the  enterprise,  and  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  any  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution;  which,  however,  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  as  this  was  an  undertaking  of  which  all  the  world  was  ignorant,  and 
no  one  had  any  faith  in  it ;  wherefore  I  am  by  so  much  the  more  indebted 
to  them,  as  well  as  because  they  have  since  also  much  favored  and 
promoted  me. 

Item:  I  also  require  of  Diego,  or  whomsoever  may  be  in  possession  of 
the  estate,  that  in  the  case  of  any  schism  taking  place  in  the  Church  of  God, 
or  that  any  person  of  whatever  class  or  condition  should  attempt  to  despoil 
it  of  its  property  and  honors,  they  hasten  to  offer  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness, 
that  is,  if  the}?-  are  not  heretics  (which  God  forbid!)  their  persons,  power  and 
wealth  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  such  schism  and  preventing  any 
spoliation  of  the  honor  and  property  of  the  church. 

Item:  I  command  the  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may  possess  the  said 
estate,  to  labor  and  strive  for  the  honor,  welfare,  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
city  of  Genoa,  and  to  make  use  of  all  his  power  and  means  in  defending  and 
enhancing  the  good  and  credit  of  that  republic  in  all  things  not  contrary  to 
the  service  of  the  church  of  God,  or  the  high  dignity  of  our  king  and  queen, 
our  lords,  and  their  successors. 

Item:  The  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may  possess  or  succeed  to  the 
estate,  out  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenue,  from  which,  as  aforesaid, 
is  to  be  taken  the  tenth,  when  Don  Bartholomew  or  his  heirs  shall  have 
saved  the  two  millions,  or  part  of  them,  and  when  the  time  shall  come  of 
making  a  distribution  among  our  relations,  shall  apply  and  invest  the  said 
tenth  in  providing  marriages  for  such  daughters  of  our  lineage  as  may 
require  it,  and  in  doing  all  the  good  in  their  power. 
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Item:  When  a  suitable  time  shall  arrive,  he  shall  order  a  church  to  be 
built  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  to  be  called 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion;  to  which'  is  to  be  annexed  a  hospital,  upon 
the  best  possible  plan,  like  those  of  Italy  and  Castile,  and  a  chapel  erected  to 
say  Mass  in  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  and  those  of  my  ancestors  and  successors 
with  great  devotion,  since  no  doubt  it  will  please  the  Lord  to  give  us  a 
sufficient  revenue  for  this  and  the  aforementioned  purposes. 

Item:  I  also  order  Diego  my  son,  or  whomsoever  may  inherit  after  him, 
to  spare  no  pains  in  having  and  maintaining  in  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  four 
good  professors  of  theology,  to  the  end  and  aim  of  their  studying  and  laboring 
to  convert  to  our  holy  faith  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies;  and  in  proportion 
as,  by  God’s  will,  the  revenue  of  the  estate  shall  increase,  in  the  same  degree 
shall  the  number  of  teachers  and  devout  increase,  who  are  to  strive  to  make 
Christians  of  the  natives;  in  attaining  which,  no  expense  should  be  thought 
too  great.  And  in  commemoration  of  all  that  I  hereby  ordain,  and  of  the 
foregoing,  a  monument  of  marble  shall  be  erected  in  the  said  church  of  La 
Concepcion,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  to  serve  as  a  record  of  what  I 
here  enjoin  on  the  said  Diego,  as  well  as  to  other  persons  who  may  look  upon 
it;  which  marble  shall  contain  an  inscription  to  the  same  effect. 

Item:  I  also  require  of  Diego  my  son,  and  whomsoever  may  succeed  him 
in  the  estate,  that  every  time,  and  as  often  as  he  confesses,  he  first  show  this 
obligation,  or  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  confessor,  praying  him  to  read  it  through, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  inquire  respecting  its  fulfillment;  from  which  will 
redound  great  good  and  happiness  to  his  soul. 

S. 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  Y. 

EL  ALMIRANTE. 

The  name,  as  subscribed,  is  in  the  anagram matic  form,  in  which  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  age,  the  admiral  gave  his  signature.  The  abbreviations 
signify — “  Christus ,  Sancta  Maria ,  Yosephus,  or  Salve  me,  JPristus,  Maria , 
YosephusP 

Can  we  wonder,  after  perusing  this  testament,  that  the  Catholic  heart  of 
America  pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  saintly  discoverer?  Can  we 
wonder,  in  this  fourth  centennial,  that  the  most  eloquent  outpourings  of  its 
affection  are  laid  as  flowers  before  his  tomb?  Witness  this  lesson  from  his 
life  by  the  gifted  poet  and  historian,  Professor  Maurice  F.  Egan,  now  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington. 


Columbus,  tlje  MDorlb-Ctoor. 

Who  doubts  has  met  defeat  ere  blows  can  fall, 

Who  doubts  must  die  with  no  palm  in  his  hand, 
Who  doubts  shall  never  be  of  that  high  band 
Which  clearly  answers  Present!  to  Death’s  call; 
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For  Faith  is  life,  and,  though  a  funeral  pall 

Veil  our  fair  Hope,  and  on  our  promised  land 
A  mist  malignant'hang,  if  Faith  but  stand 
Among  our  ruins,  we  shall  conquer  all. 

O  faithful  soul!  that  knew  no  doubting  low, 

O  Faith  incarnate,  lit  by  Hope’s  strong  flame, 

And  led  by  Faith’s  own  cross  to  dare  all  ill 
And  find  our  world! — but  more  than  this  we  owe 

To  thy  true  heart;  thy  pure  and  glorious  name 

Is  one  clear  trumpet-call  to  Faith  and  Will. 

("H- 

And  again,  read  this  glowing  memento  from  the  pen  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  L. 
ding,  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  whose  brilliant  literary  emi- 
:e  is  only  surpassed  by  his  zeal  and  piety  as  a  shepherd  of  the  Catholic  fold : 

(ftolnmtms. 

I. 

“  My  men  and  brothers,  westward  lies  our  way:” 

So  spoke  Columbus,  looking  on  the  sea 
Which  stretched  before  him  to  infinity; 

And  while  he  sailed  he  wrote  these  words  each  day, 

As  though,  “  West  lies  thy  course,”  he  heard  God  say, 

With  promise  of  the  blessings  which  should  be 
When  a  New  World  had  borne  young  Liberty, 

As  fair  and  fresh  as  flowers  in  month  of  May. 

O  God-appointed  man!  all  hail  to  thee! 

Thou  other  Moses  of  a  chosen  race, 

Who  out  of  darkness  and  captivity 

Leadest  the  people  from  the  tyrant’s  face 
To  where  all  men  shall  equal  be  and  free, 

And  evil  life  alone  shall  be  disgrace. 

II. 

Sail  on,  Columbus!  sail  right  onward  still, 

O’er  watery  waste  of  trackless  billows  sail, 

Nor  let  a  doubting  race  make  thy  heart  fail 
Till  a  new  world  upglow  beneath  thy  will. 

Let  storms  break  forth  and  driving  winds  be  shrill. 

But  be  thou  steadfast  when  all  others  quail, 

Still  looking  westward  till  the  night  grow  pale, 

And  the  long  dreamed-of  land  thy  glad  eyes  fill. 

Sailor,  still  onward  sail!  God  leads  the  way 
Across  the  gloomy,  fathomless  dark  sea, 

Of  man  unvisited  until  thy  day, 

But  which  henceforth  for  the  whole  world  shall  be 
The  road  to  nobler  life  and  wider  sway, 

Where  tyrants  perish  and  all  men  are  free. 


Chapter  III 


Famous  Spanish  Explonens. 

ALONZO  de  Ojeda. — Fierce  American  Natives.— Proclaiming  the  True  Faith. 
Death  op  an  Aged  Pilot. — The  Commander’s  Gallantry.  ^-Shipwrecked 
on  Cuban  Shores. — The  Fatal  March. — The  Indians  of  Comagre. — 
Balboa’s  Rash  Expedition. — Joy  on  Discovering  The  Pacific.  —  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  the  Fountain  of  Youth. — A  Warrior’s  Death  and  Epitaph. 


HE  success  of  Christopher  Columbus  aroused  not  only  Spain,  but 
all  Europe,  to  a  fever  of  oceanic  enterprise.  In  this  new  career 
France  may  dispute  the  second  place  with  Portugal,  England 
comes  next,  Holland  and  Sweden  last. 

The  captains  under  all  these  powers  were  Catholics;  the  observ¬ 
ances  and  spirit  of  each  expedition  were  Catholic;  the  forms  used 
by  other  nations  in  taking  possession  or  in  founding  colonies  were  copied 
after  those  of  Spain,  and  of  course  were  Catholic.  These  grateful  facts  may 
be  illustrated  by  some  notice  of  the  chief  discoverers,  usually  called  the 
“successors  of  Columbus,”  before  we  enter  on  the  great  theme  of  that 
Catholic  missionary  work  to  which  they  all  served  as  pioneers. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  were  the  first  to  follow  on  in  the  path  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  exploration.  Among  the  companions  of  Columbus  on  his  second 
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voyage  mention  has  already  been  made  of  Alonzo  de  Oj<kla.  At  that  time 
he  is  described  as  a  dashing  young  cavalier,  handsome  in  person,  rather 
under  the  middle  height,  but  well-formed,  and  of  great  strength  and  activity. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  war,  an  admirable  horseman,  and  unmatched 
in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons.  “  Bold  of  heart,”  says  Irving,  “  free  of 
spirit,  open  of  hand,  fierce  in  fight,  quick  in  quarrel,  but  ever  ready  to  forget 
and  forgive  an  injury,  he  was  destined,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  the  admiration 
of  the  wild  and  roving  youth  who  flocked  to  the  New  World.” 

Before  his  departure  from  Spain,  Oj^da  had  been  introduced  to  Bishop 
Fonseca,  and  the  prelate  made  him  a  gift  of  a  little  Flemish  painting  of  the 
most  Holy  Virgin.  In  all  his  wanderings  the  devout  young  soldier  carried 
this  picture  about  him,  and  it  rises  to  fame  in  the  story  of  his  adventures. 

Columbus  gave  the  command  of  all  perilous  enterprises  to  Ojeda — 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  exploring  the  unknown  interior  of  Hispaniola, 
or  the  still  weightier  responsibility  of  holding  an  exposed  position  against 
the  hostile  savages.  Nor  could  the  work  have  been  placed  in  braver  hands, 
and  his  tact  was  such  that  where  he  failed  no  man  might  hope  to  succeed. 

The  accomplished  cavalier  was  appointed  commander  of  Fort  St. 
Thomas,  and  his  skill  and  intrepidity  were  tested  in  many  an  enterprise  by  the 
great  admiral.  In  1496  he  sailed  back  to  Spain  in  company  with  Columbus, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  placed  in  command  of  an  independent  squadron 
of  four  ve&sels.  This  expedition  was  as  full  of  strife  and  danger  as  of 
achievements,  and  was  succeeded  by  others  until,  November  10,  1509,  Alonzo 
set  sail  from  San  Domingo  with  two  ships,  two  brigantines  and  three 
hundred  men,  among  those  aboard  being  the  old  pilot,  John  de  la  Cosa,  and 
Francis  Pizarro,  afterwards  the  conqueror  of  Peru.  Ojeda’s  expedition  soon 
reached  the  harbor  of  Carthagena,  at  present  a  city  and  seaport  of  New 
Grenada,  in  South  America.  De  la  Cosa  had  been  there  on  a  previous  voyage, 
and  he  advised  his  chief  of  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  natives.  They 
fought  with' palm  swords,  he  said,  and  tipped  their  arrows  in  a  deadly  poison. 

Ojdda,  accompanied  by  De  la  Cosa,  some  priests,  and  a  part  of  his  force, 
landed.  A  crowd  of  savages  had  gathered,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  them. 
He  then  ordered  one  of  the  missionaries  to  read  the  solemn  formula  which 
had  been  prepared  for  such  an  occasion.  It  began: 

“  I,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  high  and  mighty  kings  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  civilizers  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify 
and  make  known  to  you,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  that  God  our  Lord,  One  and 
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Eternal,  created  the  Heavens  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman, 
from  whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  were  and  are 
descended,  procreated,  and  all  those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  but  the  vast 
number  of  generations,  which  have  proceeded  from  them  in  the  course  of 
more  than  5,000  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
made  it  necessary  that  some  of  the  human  race  should  disperse  in  one 
direction,  and  some  in  another,  and  that  they  should  divide  themselves  into 
many  kingdoms  and  provinces,  as  they  could  not  sustain  and  preserve  them¬ 
selves  in  one  alone. 

“All  these  peoples  were  given  in  charge,  by  God  our  Lord,  to  one 
person,  named  St.  Peter,  who  was  thus  made  lord  and  superior  of  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  and  head  of  the  whole  human  lineage;  whom  all  should 
obey,  wherever  they  might  live,  and  whatever  might  be  their  law,  sect  or 
belief.  He  gave  him  also  the  whole  world  for  his  service  and  jurisdiction ; 
and  though  he  desired  that  he  should  establish  his  chair  in  Rome,  as  a  place 
most  convenient  for  governing  the  world,  yet  he  permitted  that  he  might 
establish  his  chair  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  judge  and  govern  all 
nations — Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  whatever  other  sect  or  belief 
might  be.  This  person  was  denominated  Pope,  that  is  to  say,  Admirable, 
Supreme  Father  and  Guardian,  because  he  is  the  father  and  governor  of  all 
mankind.  This  Holy  Father  was  obeyed  and  honored  as  lord,  king,  and 
superior  of  the  universe  by  those  who  lived  in  his  time,  and  in  like  manner 
have  been  obeyed  and  honored  all  those  who  have  been  elected  to  the  pontifi¬ 
cate;  and  thus  it  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  world  .  .  .” 

The  pious  manifesto  then  calls  on  the  savages  to  render  obedience  to 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  to  take  time  to  consider  the  truths  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  to  embrace  them;  and,  finally,  threatens  them  with  severe  punish¬ 
ment  in  case  of  obstinate  refusal. 

When  the  priest  had  finished  reading  this  document,  Ojeda  made  signs 
of  friendship,  and  held  up  presents.  The  fierce,  dusky  warriors,  however, 
were  not  to  be  thus  easily  won.  Assuming  a  sullen  air,  they  loudly  sounded 
the  note  of  battle.  The  commander’s  fiery  nature  was  in  a  moment  aroused. 
De  la  Cosa  saw  this,  and  entreated  his  chief  to  abandon  a  hostile  shore,  whose 
wild  inhabitants  fought  like  poisonous  reptiles.  But  in  vain  was  the  wise 
advice  of  the  faithful  old  pilot. 

Ojeda  hastily  breathed  a  prayer  to  his  Pleavenly  Patroness,  brandished 
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his  sword,  and  rushed  on  the  savages.  The  brave  De  la  Cosa  and  others 
followed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rout  was  complete.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Ojeda  pursued  the  flying  Indians  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  interior, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his,  more  prudent  lieutenant,  who  never  left 
his  side.  At  last,  they  came  to  a  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  a 
dense  wood.  With  the  old  Castilian  war-cry  of  “Sanjago!”  on  his  lips, 
Ojdda  led  his  men,  and  charged  furiously  on  the  entrenched  Indians.  The 
savages  fled  in  terror,  and  the  rash  pursuit  was  continued.  Evening  found 
the  Spaniards  in  a  village  whose  inhabitants  had  taken  to  the  neighboring 
mountains.  Carelessly  dividing  into  bands,  they  roved  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  seized  on  everything  of  value.  While  thus  engaged,  an  army 
of  Indians  closed  on  the  scattered  soldiers.  Everywhere  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded.  The  Spaniards  fought  like  lions;  but  overwhelmed  by  num¬ 
bers,  they  fell,  one  by  one,  beneath  the  heavy  war-clubs  and  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  enraged  savages. 

On  the  first  alarm,  Ojdda  collected  a  few  soldiers  and  ensconced  himself 
within  a  small  enclosure,  surrounded  by  palisades.  He  was  closely 
besieged  and  galled  by  flights  of  arrows.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
covered  himself  with  his  buckler,  and,  being  small  and  active,  managed  to 
protect  himself  from  the  deadly  shower,  but  all  his  companions  were  slain 
by  his  side,  sone  of  them  perishing  in  frightful  agonies.  At  this  fearful 
moment  the  veteran  De  la  Cosa,  having  heard  of  the  peril  of  his  commander, 
arrived  with  a  few  followers  to  his  assistance.  Stationing  himself  at  the 
gate  of  the  palisades,  the  brave  old  seaman  kept  the  savages  at  bay,  until 
most  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  Just 
then  Ojeda  sprang  forth  like  a  tiger  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  his 
blows  on  every  side.  De  la  Cosa  would  have  seconded  him,  but  was 
crippled  by  his  wounds.  He  took  refuge  with  the  remnant  of  his  men  in  an 
Indian  cabin,  the  straw  roof  of  which  he  aided  them  to  throw  off,  lest  the 
enemy  set  it  on  fire. 

Here  he  defended  himself  until  all  his  comrades  but  one  were  destroyed. 
The  subtile  poison  of  his  wounds  at  length  overpowered  him,  and  he  sank 
to  the  ground.  Feeling  death  at  hand,  he  called  to  his  only  surviving  com¬ 
panion.  “  Brother,”  said  he,  “  since  God  has  protected  you  from  harm,  sally 
forth  and  fly,  and  if  ever  you  should  see  Alonzo  de  Ojdda,  tell  him  of  my 
fate!”  x\nd  thus  died  the  kind  and  hardy  veteran,  John  de  la  Cosa,  devoted, 
fearless,  faithful  and  unflinching  to  the  last  gasp.-. 
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The  Spaniards  who  remained  on  the  ships  were  alarmed  at  the  long 
delay  of  their  commander  and  his  detachment  in  the  interior.  Days  passed, 
but  the  absent  appeared  not.  Search  was  then  made,  and  soon  given  up  in 
despair.  One  day,  however,  as  a  party  were  coasting  along,  they  came  to  a 
dense  forest  of  mangrove' trees  that  lined  the  shore.  In  the  distance  seemed 
a  human  figure  lying  on  the  matted  roots.  The  men  drew  near,  and  found 
Oj6da!  He  was  speechless,  but  still  bravely  grasped  his  sword  and  buckler. 
A  fire  was  made,  food  and  wine  given  him,  and  in  a  little  while  the  hero 
recovered.  He  told  his  astonished  hearers  how,  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
cutting  a  passage  through  crowds  of  Indians,  that  he  found  himself  alone  in 
the  savage  wilderness.  He  deplored  his  rashness,  and  his  heart  was  ready  to 
break  when  he  recalled  the  awful  fate  of  his  faithful  followers,  and,  above 
all,  the  intrepid  De  la  Cosa.  He  boldly  pushed  on,  however,  and  struck  the 
coast  line,  which  he  endeavoured  to  follow  in  order  to  reach  the  ships.  But 
his  marvelous  strength  gave  way,  and  at  length  he  fell  half  dead  to  the  earth. 
He  attributed  his  escape  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  was  little  short  of  miraculous.  Not  a  scratch  marked  his  person, 
though  “  his  buckler  bore  the  dints  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  arrows!” 

The  cavalier  now  hastened  from  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes,  steered 
across  the  Gulf,  and  began  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Darien.  He  founded 
a  city  which  he  called  San  Sebastian,  as  he  said  “  in  honor  of  the  sainted 
martyr  who  was  slain  by  arrows,  hoping  that  he  might  protect  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  from  the  empoisoned  shafts  of  the  savages.”  But  the  colony  did  not 
take  root.  Provisions  grew  scarce.  The  settlers  lost  heart,  and  the  Indians 
daily  grew  bolder,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  punishments  again  and  again 
inflicted  on  them  by  Oj6da,  who  “  slew  more  of  their  warriors  with  his  single 
arm  than  all  his  followers  together.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  state  of  affairs,  a  strange  ship  appeared  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Sebastian;  and  Ojeda  decided  to  board  her,  and  seek  aid 
for  his  struggling  colony.  He  left  Francis  Pizarro  in  command,  and  sailed 
for  San  Domingo.  The  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 
It  was  a  sad  misfortune.  The  poor  castaways  were  hundreds  of  miles  from 
any  Christian  settlement,  and  their  only  course  was  to  cut  a  pathway  through 
the  swamps,  rivers,  and  tangled  forests  of  Cuba,  and  then  to  cross  the  wide 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Hispaniola. 

Oj6da  led  the  dreary  march,  and  daily  infused  some  of  his  own  hardy 
spirit  into  the  famished  and  exhausted  travellers.  At  one  point,  a  swamp 
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ninety  miles  in  extent  seemed  to  bar  all  further  progress.  Ojeda  had  daily 
offered  his  prayer  beore  the  Flemish  painting  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  invited 
his  companions  to  do  the  same;  but  now  he  vowed  that  if  his  Heavenly  Pat¬ 
roness  should  conduct  him  safely  through  this  peril,  he  would  erect  a  chapel 
to  her  honor  in  the  first  Indian  village  he  would  reach,  and  leave  her  picture 
there  as  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  dusky  children  of  the  forest,  who 
would  in  time  chant  before  it  in  their  own  rude  speech : 

Mother  dearest,  mother  fairest, 

Virgin  brightest,  purest,  rarest, 

Lady  mild  .and  sweet; 

Hear  the  grateful  songs  we  sing  thee, 

Hear  the  hymns  we  humbly  bring  thee, 

Bending  at  thy  feet ! 

When  the  sorely  tired  travellers,  still  guided  by  the  iron  figure  of 
Ojeda,  had  cut  their  way  through  the  frightful  morass,  it  was  found  that 
only  thirty-five  out  of  the  seventy  men  who  left  the  ship  survived.  The 
rest  had  sunk  beneath  the  burden  of  their  miseries.  A  path  led  to  an  Indian 
village.  The  good  old  chief  consoled  the  famished,  toil-worn  Spaniards, 
“and”  says  Las  Casas,  “almost  worshipped  them  as  if  they  were  angels.” 

Ojeda  built  a  chapel,  placed  his  famous  painting  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
above  the  altar ;  and  after  explaining  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion,  he 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  chief,  who  conceived  a  profound  regard  for 
the  beautiful  Madonna.  When  Las*Casas,the  celebrated  missionary, visited 
this  village  at  a  later  period,  he  found  the  little  chapel  preserved  with  the 
most  religious  care  as  a  sacred  place  and  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
regarded  with  fond  admiration.  The  poor  Indians  crowded  to  attend  Mass, 
which  he  performed  at  the  altar;  they  listened  attentively  to  his  paternal 
instructions,  and  at  his  request  brought  their  children  to  be  baptized.  The 
good  Las  Casas,  having  heard  much  of  this  famous  relic  of  Ojeda,  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  offered  to  give  the  cacique,  in 
exchange  for  it,  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.  The  chieftain  made  an  evasive  answer  and  seemed  much  troubled  in 
mind.  The  next  morning  he  failed  to  make  his  appearance. 

The  missionary  went  to  the  chapel  to  celebrate  Mass,  but  found  the 
altar  stripped  of  its  precious  relic.  On  inquiring  he  learned  that  in  the  night 
the  cacique  had  fled  to  the  woods,  bearing  off  with  him  his  beloved  picture 
of  the  Madonna.  It  was  in  vain  that  Las  Casas  sent  messengers  after  him, 
assuring  him  that  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  relic,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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that  the  image  should  also  be  left  with  him  as  a  gift.  The  cacique  refused  to 
come  forth  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest;  nor  did  he  return  to  his  village 
and  replace  the  picture  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards. 

To  return  to  Ojeda.  On  reaching  San  Domingo  he  found  himself 
greatly  fallen  in  popular  estimation.  The  ill  success  of  his  colony  was 
received  as  a  bad  omen,  and,  without  friends  or  fortune,  he  could  do  little. 
Poor  health  added  to  the  ruin  already  made  by  poverty  and  hardship.  The 
brilliant  leader  and  discoverer  sank  into  obscurity  and  poverty.  But  his  end 
was  marked  by  the  humble  piety  of  a  brave  Christian  cavalier.  Religion, 
which  in  more  prosperous  days  had  shone  on  his  wild  and  adventurous  path¬ 
way,  still  cheered  his  intrepid  spirit  and  brightened  the  last  hours  of  life. 
Humility  and  true  valor  are  commonly  found  inseparable.  In  expiation  of 
his  past  pride,  Oj£da  requested,  with  dying  lips,  to  be  buried  under  the  portal 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Francis,  at  San  Domingo,  “that  every  one  who 
entered  might  tread  upon  his  grave.”  And  thus  passed  away  from  this 
world  Alonzo  de  Oj^da,  the  protege  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  fearless 
leader  of  many  a  bold  and  desperate  charge,  and  one  of  the  most  dauntless 
men  that  ever  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  Ojeda  that  his  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  his  fervent  habit  of  prayer,  never  forsook  him  either  in  the  din  of 
sanguinary  strife  or  the  gloom  of  defeat  and  privation.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  other  Spanish  explorers,  and  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  intensity 
of  Catholic  sentiment  in  that  race. 

Another  Spanish  discoverer  who  merits  especial  mention  is  Vincent 
Nunez,  also  called  Balboa  from  the  city  of  his  birth.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  sailed  for  the  New  World,  and,  after  some  unprofitable  wandering, 
turned  farmer  in  Hispaniola.  But  fortune  refusing  to  smile  on  his  toil,  he  was 
forced  to  escape  from  his  creditors  by  having  himself  smuggled  on  board  a  ves¬ 
sel  bound  for  Panama,  in  1510.  He  was  a  brave  and  worthy  gentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  and  soon  rose  to  leadership  and  distinction  in  the  new  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments.  In  time  he  became  a  commander  in  the  colony  of  Darien,  but  space 
will  not  allow  of  a  record  of  all  his  exploits  and  adventures.  One  incident 
among  the  rest  imperatively  demands  a  place.  On  a  certain  expedition 
the  commander  made  a  friendly  visit  to  the  chief  of  Comagre,  who  must 
have  been  an  important  personage  as  it  is  said  he  could  muster  3,000  war¬ 
riors  in  the  field.  His  dominions  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  twelve  leagues  in  extent.  On  the  approach  of  Balboa, 
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the  cacique  came  forth  to  meet  him,  attended  by  seven  sons,  all  fine  young 
men.  He  was  followed  by  his  principal  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  people.  The  Spaniards  were  conducted  with  great  ceremony  to 
the  village,  where  quarters  were  assigned  them,  and  they  were  furnished  with 
abundance  of  provisions,  and  men  and  women  were  appointed  to  attend 
upon  them. 

The  dwelling  of  the  cacique  surpassed  any  they  had  yet  seen,  for  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  for  the  skill  and  solidity  of  the  architecture.  It  was  150  paces  in 
length  and  80  in  breadth,  founded  upon  great  logs,  surrounded  with  a  stone 
wall  ;  while  the  upper  part  was  of  woodwork,  curiously  interwoven  and 
wrought  with  such  beauty  as  to  cause  surprise  and  admiration.  It  contained 
many  commodious  apartments.  There  were  store-rooms  also  ;  one  filled 
with  bread,  with  venison,  and  other  provisions  ;  another  with  various  spiritu¬ 
ous  beverages  which  the  Indians  made  from  maize,  from  a  species  of  the 
palm,  and  from  roots  of  different  kinds. 

There  was  also  a  great  hall  in  a  retired  and  secret  part  of  the  building, 
wherein  the  dusky  ruler  preserved  the  bodies  of  his  ancestors  and  relatives. 
These  had  been  dried  by  the  fire,  so  as  to  insure  them  against  decay,  and  after¬ 
wards  wrapped  in  mantles  of  cotton,  richly  wrought  and  interwoven  with  pearls 
and  jewels  of  gold,  and  with  certain  stones  held  precious  by  the  natives. 
They  were  then  hung  about  the  hall  with  cords  of  cotton,  and  regarded  with 
great  reverence,  if  not  with  religious  devotion. 

The  chief’s  eldest  son  was  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  his  lofty,  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  and  superior  intelligence.  Seeing,  writes  old  Peter  Martyr,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  a  “  wandering  kind  of  men,  living  only  by  shifts  and 
spoils,”  he  sought  to  gain  their  favor  by  gifts  of  the  precious  metal.  He 
presented  Balboa  with  4,000  ounces  of  gold  in  various  forms. 

The  commander  ordered  the  treasure  to  be  weighed,  one-fifth  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  crown,  and  the  rest  to  be  distributed  among  his  followers.  The 
gold  was  weighed  in  the  porch  of  the  chief’s  residence,  and  in  presence  of  the 
youthful  donor.  While  this  was  going  on  a  violent  quarrel  arose  among  the 
Spaniards  as  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  pieces  which  fell  to  their  respective 
shares.  The  young  cacique  was  disgusted  on  beholding  such  a  sordid  brawl 
among  beings  whom  he  had  regarded  with  such  reverence.  Seized  by  an 
impulse  of  disdain,  he  struck  the  scales  with  his  hand,  and  scattered  the  glit¬ 
tering  gold  about  the  porch. 

“Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “do  you  quarrel  about  such  a  trifle  ?  If  this 
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gold  is,  indeed,  so  precious  in  your  eyes  that  for  it  alone  you  abandon  your 
homes,  invade  the  peaceful  lands  of  others-,  and  expose  yourselves  to  such  suf¬ 
ferings  and  dangers,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  region  where  you  may  gratify  your 
wishes  to  the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty  mountains,”  he  continued,  point- 
ing  to  the  south,  “  beyond  these  lies  a  mighty  sea  which  may  be  discerned 
from  their  summit.  It  is  navigated  by  a  people  who  have  vessels  almost  as 
large  as  yours.  The  streams  that  flow  down  to  the  sea  abound  in  gold.  The 
kings  who  rule  on  its  shores  eat  and  drink  out  of  golden  vessels.” 

Balboa  inquired  how  this  rich  region  could  be  reached. 

“  The  task,”  replied  the  young  chief,  “  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
You  must  pass  through  the  territories  of  many  powerful  caciques,  who  will 
oppose  you  with  hundreds  of  warriors.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  infested 
by  fierce  and  cruel  cannibals.  But,  above  all,  you  will  have  to  encounter  the 
great  cacique  Tubanama,  whose  territories  are  at  the  distance  of-  six  days’ 
journey,  and  more  rich  in  gold  than  any  other  province.  He  will  be  sure  to 
come  forth  against  you  with  a  mighty  force.  To  succeed  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  would  require  at  least  one  thousand  men  armed  like  those  whom  you 
now  command.” 

The  young  chief  also  gave  some  further  information,  and  even  offered 
to  accompany  Balboa  with  his  father’s  warriors. 

This  was  the  first  information  which  the  Spaniards  received  concerning 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  rich  and  extensive  country  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  objects  worthy  of  his 
ambition  and  the  enterprising  ardor  of  his  bright  and  active  genius.  Nor 
was  the  F aith  forgotten. 

Before  leaving  Comagre,  Balboa  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  its  wise 
and  distinguished  cacique  into  the  Church.  The  dusky  ruler  was  baptised 
by  the  name  of  Don  Carlos.  His  sons  and  many  of  his  people  followed  his 
example.  Thus  did  religion  and  the  spirit  of  discovery  go  hand  in  hand. 

Balboa  now  concluded  that  the  ocean  which  the  young  chief  mentioned 
was  no  other  than  that  for  which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in 
this  part  of  America,  in  hopes  of  opening  a  more  direct  communication  with 
the  East  Indies;  and  he  surmised  that  the  rich  territory  which  had  been 
described  to  him  must  be  part  of  that  vast  and  opulent  region  of  the  earth. 
He  was  elated  with  the  idea  of  performing  what  so  great  a  man  had  in  vain 
attempted.  The  thought  of  such  an  enterprise  aroused  his  spirit  and  ennobled 
his  character.  Besides,  he  was  also  eager  to  accomplish  a  discovery  which  he 
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knew  would  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the  king  than  beneficial  to  his  country; 
and  was  impatient  till  he  could  set  out  upon  this  undertaking,  in  comparison 
with  which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared  inconsiderable. 

With  these  thoughts  nerving  him  to  action,  Balboa  carefully  chose  one 
hundred  and  ninety  hardy  and  resolute  followers — men  devoted  to  his  person 
and  fortune.  He  armed  them  with  swords,  cross-bows  and  arquebuses.  Nor 
did  he  conceal  from  them  the  dangers  that  might  have  to  be  encountered ;  but 
the  bold  spirit  of  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  always  rose  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  position.  They  were  ready  to  follow  their  intrepid  leader  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  number  of  Darien  Indians  were  likewise  added  to 
the  force  for  the  expedition.  Such  was  the  motley  armament  that  set  out  in 
quest  of  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

It  was  the  6th  of  September,  1513.  In  the  little  Indian  port  of  Coyba, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Isthmus,  there  lay  rocking  on  the  quiet  waves  a 
brigantine  and  nine  large  canoes — the  little  fleet  which  had  just  transported 
Balboa  and  his  force  from  Darien  to  this  point.  All  felt  it  was  a  day  of 
great  importance.  Early  in  the  morning  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  even 
the  least  devout  prayed  that  God  would  bless  the  expedition  with  success. 

Balboa  left  about  half  his  men  to  guard  the  vessels,  and  with  the  rest 
struck  into  the  interior.  The  Isthmus  of  Darien — now  called  Panama — is 
not  above  seventy  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  this  neck  of  land,  which  binds 
together  the  grand  divisions  of  North  and  South  America,  is  barricaded  by  a 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretching  through  its  whole  extent.  The  moun¬ 
tains  at  that  day  were  covered  with  forests  almost  inaccessible.  The  valleys 
in  such  a  moist  climate,  where  it  rains  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  are 
marshy,  and*so  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inhabitants  find  it  necessary, 
in  many  places,  to  build  their  houses  upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at 
some  distance  from  the  damp  soil  and  the  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid 
waters.  From  the  high  grounds  large  rivers  rush  down  with  an  impetuous 
current.  And  in  a  region  then  inhabited  by  wandering  savages,  the  hand  of 
industry  had  done  nothing  to  correct  those  natural  disadvantages. 

To  march  across  this  unexplored  country  with  no  other  guides  than 

Indians _ whose  fidelity  could  be  little  trusted — was,  perhaps,  the  boldest 

enterprise  on  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New  World. 
But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was  such  as  distinguished  him  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  at  a  period  when  every  explorer  was  conspicuous  for  daring  courage. 
Nor  was  bravery  his  only  merit.  He  was  prudent  in  conduct,  generous, 
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courteous,  and  possessed  of  those  popular  talents  which  in  the  most  desperate 
undertakings  inspire  confidence  and  secure  ^attachment. 

The  commander  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
than  he  found  his  pathway  strewed  with  numberless  obstacles.  Roads  there 
were  none.  Some  of  the  caciques,  at  his  approach,  fled  to  the  mountains 
with  all  their  people,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  whatever  could  afford  sub. 
sistence  to  his  troops.  Others  collected  their  wild  subjects  in  order  to  oppose 
his  progress.  In  short,  he  quickly  learned  what  an  arduous  undertaking  it 
was  to  lead  such  a  body  of  men  across  swamp  and  river,  through  wood  and 
wilderness,  over  plain  and  mountain,  which  had  never  been  pressed  but  by 
the  feet  of  straggling  savages.  But  by  sharing  in  every  hardship  with  the 
meanest  soldier,  by  being  first  to  meet  every  danger,  by  promising  confidently 
to  his  little  force  the  enjoyment  of  honor  and  riches  superior  to  what  had 
been  attained  by  the  most  successful  of  their  countrymen,  he  inspired  them 
with  such  enthusiastic  bravery  that  they  followed  him  without  a  murmur. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into  the  mountains,  a 
powerful  chief  appeared  in  a  narrow  pass  with  a  large  body  of  warriors, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  war-clubs  made  of  palm,  which 
were  almost  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron.  The  hostile  savages  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  handful  of  white,  exhausted  travelers,  raised  the  war-cry, 
and  with  fury  rushed  to  the  attack.  Balboa  and  his  men,  like  a  wall,  with¬ 
stood  the  impetuous  onset.  The  first  fire  of  the  Spanish  guns  filled  the  dusky 
horde  with  alarm.  They  broke  and  ran.  The  Spaniards  pursued.  At  the 
end  of  the  conflict  the  chief  and  six  hundred  Indians  lay  dead  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  many  more  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  troops  then  marched  to  the  village  of  the  slain  cacique  and  took 
possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels.  Balboa  reserved  one-fifth 
for  the  king  and  made  a  liberal  division  of  the  rest  among  his  exhausted  fol¬ 
lowers.  They  had  now  reached  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain  that  separated 
them  from  a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  recent  engagement  several 
of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  and  others  were  so  worn  out  with  fatigue 
that  they  could  go  no  farther.  After  a  careful  examination  of  his  force  the 
commander  found  but  sixty-seven  men  who  were  in  sufficient  health  and 
spirits  to  continue  their  long  and  toilsome  march.  Though  the  guides  had 
represented  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of  six  days,  they 
had  already  spent  twenty  in  forcing  their  way  over  mountains  and  through 
the  trackless  wilderness.  It  was  evening,  and  all  retired  to  rest. 
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The  day  had  scarcely  dawned  when  Balboa  and  his  followers  set  forth 
from  the  Indian  village  and  began  to  climb  the  height.  It  was  severe  and 
rugged  toil  for  men  so  way-worn ;  but  they  were  filled  with  new  ardor  as 
the  idea  of  the  triumphant  scene  that  was  so  soon  to  repay  them  for  all  their 
hardships.  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  emerged  from  the  thick 
forests  through  which  they  had  hitherto  struggled,  and  arrived  at  a  lofty  and 
airy  region  of  the  mountain.  The  bald  summit  alone  remained  to  be  ascended, 
and  their  guides  pointed  to  a  moderate  eminence  from  which,  they  said,  the 
Southern  Sea  was  visible. 

Upon  this,  Balboa  commanded  his  followers  to  halt,  and  that  no  man 
should  stir  from  his  place.  Then,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  ascended 
alone  the  bare  mountain-top.  On  reaching  the  summit,  the  long-desired 
prospect  burst  upon  his  view.  It  was  as  if  a  new  world  were  unfolded  to 
him,  separated  from  all  hitherto  known  by  this  mighty  barrier  of  mountains. 
Below  him  extended  a  vast  chaps  of  rock,  and  forest,  and  green  savannas, 
and  wandering  streams,  while  at  a  distance  the  waters  of  the  promised  ocean 
glittered  in  the  morning  sun. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  scene  glorious  and  picturesque.  The  brave  Balboa 
fell  upon  his  knees,  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  thanked  the  good  God  for 
being  the  first  European  to  make  such  a  great  discovery.  He  invited  his 
troops  to  ascend. 

“  My  brothers,”  he  exclaimed,  “behold  the  object  of  all  our  desires,  and 
the  reward  of  all  our  toils.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  granted 
us  this  great  honor  and  advantage.  Let  us  pray  to  him  to  guide  and  aid  us 
to  conquer  the  sea  and  land  which  we  have  discovered,  and  which  Christian 
has  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  Evangelists.  As  to 
yourselves,  be  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  faithful  and  true  to  me,  and,  by  the 
favor  of  Christ,  you  will  become  the  richest  Spaniards  that  have  ever  came 
to  the  Indies  ;  you  will  render  the  greatest  service  to  your  king  that  ever 
vassal  rendered  to  his  lord  ;  and  you  will  have  the  eternal  glory  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  that  is  here  discovered ,  conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy 
Catholic  faith  !  ” 

This  warm,  eloquent  address  produced  profound  emotion.  The  soldiers 
embraced  their  heroic  commander,  and  promised  to  follow  him  even  to  death 
itself.  The  chaplain,  Father  Andrew  de  Vara,  then  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
chanted  the  Te  Deum ,  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  “  The  rest,  kneeling  down,”  writes  the  Protestant  Irving,  “joined  in 
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the  strain  with  pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy;  and  never  did  a  more  sin¬ 
cere  oblation  rise  to  the  Deity  from  a  sanctified  altar  than  from  the  mountain 
summit.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  sublime  discoveries  that  had  yet 
been  made  in  the  New  World,  and  must  have  opened  a  boundless  field  of 
conjecture  to  the  wondering  Spaniards.” 

Balboa  called  his  companions  to  witness  that  he  took  possession  of  the 
sea,  islands,  and  surrounding  territory,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  sover¬ 
eigns  of  Castile.  A  testimonial  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by 
the  sixty-seven  men.  He  then  cut  down  a  tall  tree,  made  a  cross,  and  raised 
the  august  sign  of  the  redemption  on  the  very  spot  whence  he  first  saw  the 
vast  expanse  of  water. 

To  show  the  transcendent  importance  of  this  discovery  it  may  here  be 
stated  that  the  Pacific  is  the  largest  of  the  five  great  Oceans,  and  the  name 
“Pacific,”  given  to  it  by  Magellan,  the  first  Europea-n  navigator  who  tra¬ 
versed  its  wide  expanse,  is  doubtless  very  appropriate  to  certain  portions  of 
this  ocean;  but  as  a  whole,  its  special  claims  to  the  epithet  are  at  the  least 
doubtful,  though  the  name  has  by  long  usage  become  too  well  established 
to  be  easily  supplanted  by  any  other.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  Arctic  (at 
Behring’s  Strait)  to  the  Antarctic  circles  is  9200  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10,300  miles;  while  its  area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  80,000,000 
English  square  miles,  or  about  2-5ths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  Its 
form  is  rhomboidal,  with  one  corner  incomplete  (at  the  south),  and  its  surface 
is  studded  with  numberless  islands,  either  scattered  or  in  groups;  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  western  side.  Along  the  whole  eastern  side, 
there  is  a  belt  of  sea  of  varying  width,  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
is  wholly  free  from  islands.  The  deepest  sounding  yet  found  in  it  is  26,850 
feet,  or  above  5  miles — nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain  on 
the  globe. 

The  Spaniards  held  on  their  course,  descended  the  mountain,  and 
through  many  obstacles  forced  their  way  to  the  shore.  The  wild 
waters  lay  in  sombre  silence.  No  sail  met  the  eye.  A  great  bay  extend¬ 
ed  as  far  as  the  vision  could  reach,  and  it  being  St.  Michael’s  day,  Balboa, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Catholic,  gave  it  the  name  of  Gulf  of  St.  Michael, 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  even  to-day.  At  that  hour  the  tide  was 
out,  but  the  commander  waited  till  the  surging  deep  swept  in  almost 
to  his  feet.  He  then  took  a  banner,  upon  which  were  painted  the  images  of 
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the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Infant,  and  under  them  the  arms  of 
Castile,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  he.marched  into  the  sea,  until  the  water  was 
knee-deep,  and  called  upon  all  to  witness  that  he  took  solemn  possession  for 
the  Spanish  Sovereigns.  The  notary  of  the  expedition  drew  up  the  usual 
document,  which  was  signed  by  those  present.  Then  all  stooped  down  and 
tasted  the  waters,  and  again  returned  thanks  to  heaven.  Balboa  finally  cut 
three  crosses  on  three  adjacent  trees,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in 
token  that  he  had  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  remainder  of  Balboa’s  life  was  as  sad  as  it  was  brief.  His  first  care 
was  to  send  home  the  news  of  his  discovery,  and  to  demand  reinforcements 
for  the  conquest  of  Peru.  King  Ferdinand,  with  his  usual  hateful  policy, 
appointed  another  governor  over  the  territories  added  by  Balboa  to  his  crown, 
while  the  immortal  pioneer  himself  was  tardily  assigned  the  subordinate 
position  of  lieutenant-governor.  But  Balboa  did  not  complain.  He  received 
the  new  governor — a  cruel,  intriguing  courtier  named  Davila — with  all  the 
respect  due  to  his  position. 

It  could  scarcely  be  hoped  that  harmony  would  long  prevail  among  men 
so  different  in  merit,  temper,  and  genius,  as  Balboa  and  Davila.  From  the 
first  Davila  exhibited  feelings  of  jealousy.  Dissensions  were  frequent,  and 
the  colony  suffered  in  consequence.  The  bishop  of  Darien,  for  a  time,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reconciling  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant.  When  Balboa  promised 
to  marry  Davila’s  daughter,  it  was  thought  the  reconciliation  would  be  lasting. 

The  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  now  hastened  preparations  for  the  conquest 
at  Peru.  Not  finding  suitable  timber  for  ship-building  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
he  had  it  cut  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  then  dragged  piece  by  piece 
over  the  rugged,  lofty  mountains  of  the  isthmus.  Even  anchors  and  rigging 
were  thus  conveyed,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  toil  was  extreme. 
At  length,  four  vessels  manned  by  three  hundred  chosen  men  were  ready  to 
sail,  when  Balboa  received  an  unexpected  message  from  Davila,  requesting 
his  immediate  presence. 

He  at  once  hastened  to  Alca  to  meet  the  governor,  never  for  a  moment 
suspecting  the  murderous  treachery  of  the  man.  While  on  the  way  he  was 
arrested  by  his  old  companion  Francis  Pizarro,  and  cast  into  prison.  A  mock 
trial  began,  and  Balboa  was  condemned  to  death,  on  the  false  charge  of 
meditating  rebellion.  But  the  notable  discoverer  repelled  the  charge  with 
virtuous  indignation;  and,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  brutal  Davila,  he  exclaimed: 

“  Had  I  been  conscious  ofmy  guilt,  what  could  have  induced  me  to  come 
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here  and  put  myself  into  your  hands?  Had  I  meditated  rebellion,  what 
prevented  me  from  carrying  it  into  effect?  I  had  four  ships  ready  to  weigh 
anchor,  three  hundred  brave  men  at  my  command,  and  an  open  sea  before 
me.  What  had  I  to  do  but  to  spread  sail  and  press  forward?  There  was  no 
doubt  of  finding  a  land,  whether  rich  or  poor,  sufficient  for  me  and  mine,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  your  control.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  however,  I 
came  here  promptly  at  your  mere  request,  and  my  reward  is  insult — slander — 
chains!” 

In  violation  of  all  forms  of  justice,  Balboa  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  he  met  his  unhappy  fate  like  a  brave  man  and  a  true  Catholic;  and  after 
making  a  last  humble  confession  and  receiving  Holy  Communion,  he  was 
beheaded  in  1517,  at  the  rude  town  of  Alca,  almost  in  sight  of  the  cross  on 
the  mountain  that  bore  witness  to  his  immortal  discovery. 

To  complete  a  noble  trio  of  Spanish  pioneers  some  account  must  also  be 
given  of  John  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  cavalier  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  on 
his  second  voyage.  The  early  years  of  this  gallant  gentleman  had  been 
devoted  to  arms,  and  in  his  native  Spain  he  had  served  in  many  a  campaign 
against  the  Moors.  Nor  was  he  long  in  the  New  World  when  he  also 
acquired  fame  as  a  skilled  Indian  fighter. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  province  embracing 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Hispaniola.  A  neighboring  island,  hitherto  unex¬ 
plored,  could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  It  was  Porto  Rico,  whose  lofty 
mountains  were  clothed  with  forest  trees  of  prodigious  size  and  magnificent 
foliage.  The  climate  was  healthy.  Precious  metals  abounded,  and  silvery 
streams  flowed  down  through  wild  valleys  full  of  romantic  scenery. 

All  this  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  on  exploring  the  country  in  1508. 
The  next  thing  was  to  conquer  it.  The  king,  indeed,  made  him  governor; 
but  the  Indians  battled  bravely  for  their  island  paradise.  It  was  only  after 
much  fighting  and  many  hardships  that  he  became  master  of  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  singular  that  among  his  most  successful  “warriors  was  a  dog  named 
Berezillo ,  renowned  for  courage,  strength,  and  sagacity.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  distinguish  those  of  the  Indians  who  were  allies  from  those  who  were 
enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  To  the  former  he  was  docile  and  friendly,  to  the 
latter  fierce  and  implacable.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  natives,  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  powerful  and  ferocious  animals,  and  did  more  service  in  this 
wild  warfare  than  could  have  been  rendered  by  several  soldiers.  This 
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famous  dog  was  killed  some  years  afterwards  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  as  he  was 
swimming  in  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  a  Carib  Indian!” 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  Ponce  de  Leon  was  relieved  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Porto  Rico.  But  the  old  cavalier  looked  about  for  some  new  under¬ 
taking.  Age  could  not  tame  his  restless  spirit,  and  his  head  was  soon  filled 
with  one  of  the  most  romantic  enterprises  in  early  American  history.  He  had 
learned  from  some  wandering  Indians  of  a  country  in  the  northwest — a  land 
abounding  in  riches  and  possessing  a  river  6f  such  marvellous  virtue  that  a 
bath  in  its  healing  waters  restored  decrepit  age  to  the  bloom,  vigor,  and 
beauty  of  youth. 

“  Ponce  de  Leon,”  says  Irving,  “  listened  to  these  tales  with  fond  cred¬ 
ulity.  He  was  advancing  in  life,  and  the  ordinary  term  of  existence  seemed 
insufficient  for  his  mighty  plans.  Could  he  but  plunge  into  this  gifted  river 
and  come  out  with  his  battered,  war-worn  body  restored  to  the  strength,  and 
freshness,  and  suppleness  of  youth,  and  his  head  still  retaining  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  age,  what  enterprises  might  he  not  accomplish  in  the 
additional  course  of  vigorous  years  insured  to  him.” 

It  may  seem  incredible  at  the  present  day  that  a  man  of  years  and  expe¬ 
rience  could  yield  any  faith  to  a  story  which  resembles  the  wild  fiction  of  an 
Arabian  tale;  but  the  wonders  and  novelties  breaking  upon  the  world  in  that 
age  of  discovery  almost  realized  the  illusions  of  fable. 

So  fully  convinced  was  the  worthy  old  cavalier  of  the  existence  of  the 
region  described  to  him  that  he  fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense  to 
prosecute  the  discovery,  nor  had  he  any  difficulty  in  finding  adventurers  in 
abundance  ready  to  cruise  with  him  in  quest  of  this  fairy-land. 

He  steered  from  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  after  sailing  to  the  north¬ 
west  for  over  three  weeks,  he  discovered  an  unknown  country,  decked  in 
blooming  flowers  and  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  It  was  Easter 
Sunday — called  by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida — the  27th  of  March,  1512. 
The  veteran  Catholic  pioneer  named  the  new  land  Florida,  a  name  retained 
to  this  day.  He  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
The  Indians  proved  fierce  and  warlike,  and,  after  looking  in  vain  for  the  river 
of  youth,  he  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  received  with  much  honor  at  the  Spanish  court,  and 
King  Ferdinand  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Governor  of  Florida.  Nine 
years  passed  away,  however,  before  he  resolved  to  settle  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  new  country.  Aroused  to  fresh  ekertion  by  the  news  of  the 
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brilliant  achievements  of  Cortes  in  Mexico,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  A  sharp  encounter  with  the  savages  followed. 
The  governor,  mortally  wounded,  was  borne  on  board  of  his  ship,  which 
sailed  for  Cuba.  He  died,  shortly  after  landing  at  that  island,  in  1521. 

“Thus  fate,”  says  a  Spanish  writer,  “delights  to  reverse  the  schemes  of 
man.  The  discovery  that  Ponce  de  Leon  flattered  himself  was  to  lead  to  a 
means  of  perpetuating  his  life,  had  the  ultimate  effect  of  hastening  his  death.” 

It  is  true  the  old  warrior  failed  to  find  the  fountain  of  youth,  but  he 
immortalized  his  name  by  discovering  Florida.  The  epitaph  on  his  monu¬ 
ment  is  a  fair  summary  of  his  fearless  character :  “  In  this  tomb  rest  the  bones 
of  a  man  who  was  a  lion  by  name,  and  still  more  by  nature.” 

But  many  volumes  might  be  filled  in  recounting  the  deeds  of  those  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  New  World.  Nor  was  Spain  the  only  nation  that  sent  her  brave 
captains  into  this  field  of  discovery  and  exploration.  Farther  southward  still 
the  Portuguese  discoverers,  Cabral  and  Orellana,  carried  on  the  work. 
Finally,  on  the  utmost  southern  cape,  the  pious  Magellan  planted  the  Cross. 
In  all  the  Portugese  voyages  the  same  religious  characteristics  prevailed  as  in 
those  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  the  North  we  also  meet  with  the  Italian  genius  Verazzano  and  the 
two  Cabots,  father  and  son.  The  latter  were  in  the  service  of  England;  but 
as  yet  England  was  Catholic,  and  the  creed  of  an  Italian  was  no  bar  to  his 
employment.  Jacques  Cartier,  De  Soto,  Champlain  and  La  Salle  are  of  a 
later  day,  and  will  each  be  fittingly  noticed  in  the  order  of  time.  In  all  the 
attributes  that  distinguish  manly  character — as  courage,  energy,  fortitude — 
these  Catholic  discoverers  were  eminent.  In  piety,  virtue,  integrity,  they  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  equal  number  of  the  world’s  great  men.  The 
spirit  of  devotion  which  is  seen  in  the  records  of  all,  and  their  constant  fidelity 
to  Church  and  sovereign,  bear  witness  to  the  ages  for  them  as  loyal  gentlemen. 
They  were  not  free  from  faults,  but  neither  did  their  faults  outnumber  their 
virtues.  They  were  not  all  good  missionaries,  but  they  were  a  brood  of 
eagles,  penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness  as  population 
pressed  on  from  behind.  Most  of  them  died  in  the  regions  they  had 
marked  out  for  their  own.  None  of  them  fared  better  than  Columbus — 
not  one  of  them  ruled  in  his  posterity.  In  the  islands  or  on  the  main¬ 
land,  with  two  exceptions,  their  unknown  graves  are  scattered  in  solitary 
places,  and  the  names  they  dreamed  to  make  immortal  are  now  almost  un- 
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known.  But  assuredly  they  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  us  who  are  of  the  same 
sacred  Household — -for  they  were  all  Catholics,  who  undertook  thebe  daring 
ventures  from  Catholic  motives,  and  wno  only  succeeded  in  them  through 
Catholic  co-ooeration. 



Chapten  IV. 


The  Empire  of  the  Jlztecs. 


YOUTH  and  Training  or  Cortes. — A  Vast  and  Daring  Enterprise. — Follow¬ 
ing  The  Velvet  Banner.  —  Eventeul  March  in  Mexico.  —  The  Beautiful 
City.— Capture  of  the  Emperor.— A  Stubborn  Siege.— Battle  and  Blood¬ 
shed.— Conquest  of  the  Capital.— Eater  Years  of  the  Conqueror.— Con¬ 
version  of  a  Whole  Race. 

S  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  Spanish  settlement  of  this  conti¬ 
nent,  as  well  as  in  the  evangelization  of  millions  of  its  aborigines, 
the  wonderful  conquest  of  Mexico  demands  a  special  notice. 
Among  the  crowd  that  greeted  Columbus  at  the  wharf  of  San 
Domingo,  after  his  escape,  on  his  last  voyage,  from  the  wreck  at 
Jamaica,  might  be  noticed  a  handsome,  well-educated  young  man 
of  distinguished  bearing,  who  seemed  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
venerable  discoverer.  This  was  Hernando  Cortes,  who  had  lately  arrived  in 
Hispaniola. 

He  was  born  in  1485,  at  Medellin,  a  little  town  in  Spain.  His  parents, 
Don  Martin  Cortbs  and  Dona  Catharine  Pizarro,  belonged  to  ancient 
families,  and  were  persons  of  worth,  virtue,  and  distinction.  Hernando  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  spent  two  years  at  the  University  of  Salamanca; 
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but  his  daring  nature  inclined  him  to  a  life  of  adventure,  and  he  afterwards 
adopted  the  profession  of  arms.  Irf  1504,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  received 
some  money  and  the  tender  blessing  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  sailed  in 
an  expedition  to  the  New  World. 

On  arriving  at  Hispaniola,  young  Cortes  was  well  received  by  his  kins¬ 
man,  Governor  Ovando,  who  employed  him  in  helping  to  put  down  a  rebel¬ 
lion  among  the  Indians.  It  was  here  he  gained  his  first  experience  in  savage 

1  -  :  "V 

warfare.  When,  in  1511,  Velasquez  undertook  to  subdue  and  colonize  Cuba, 
Cortes  joined  the  enterprise,  and  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  received  a 
handsome  reward  for  his  services  in  large  grants  of  lands  and  Indians. 

Cortes  now  settled  down  in  Cuba,  lived  on  his  estate,  devoted  himself  to 
agriculture,  was  appointed  a  magistrate,  and  married  a  beautiful  lady  named 
Dona  Catherine  Juarez.  Time  had  moulded,  ripened,  and  improved  his  rest¬ 
less  character.  Good  temper  and  soldierly  frankness  were  now  accompanied 
by  calm  prudence  in  concerting  his  schemes,  by  persevering  vigor  in  execut¬ 
ing  them,  and  what  is  a  peculiar  gift  of  superior  genius — the  art  of  gaining 
the  confidence  and  governing  the  minds  of  men. 

To  all  these  were  added  the  smaller  accomplishments  that  strike  the 
vulgar,  and  command  respect — a  graceful  person,  a  winning  countenance, 
remarkable  skill  in  warlike  exercises,  and  a  constitution  of  such  iron  vigor  as 
to  be  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue.  Such  was  Cortes  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  when  he  was  selected  by  Governor  Velasquez  to  add  the  recently 
discovered  empire  of  Mexico  to  the  provinces  of  Spain.  This  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  the  land  of  the  Toltecs  and  from  about  the  year  1200  of  the  Aztecs, 
who  came  from  the  north,  and  after  wandering  from  place  to  place,  founded 
in  1325  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico.  Their  empire  extended  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  stretching  on  the  Atlantic  from  18°  to  21°  n.  lat.,  and  on  the 
Pacific  from  14°  to  19°  n.  lat.  Their  government  was  an  elective  empire, 
the  sovereign  being  selected  from  the  brothers  of  the  deceased  prince.  Their 
laws  were  severe,  but  justice  was  administered  in  open  courts,  the  proceedings 
of  which  were  perpetuated  by  means  of  picture-written  records. 

The  future  conqueror  expressed  his  warm  thanks  for  the  commission; 
but  Velasquez  had  no  sooner  granted  the  document,  than  the  whispering  of 
evil  tongues  inclined  him  to  revoke  it.  He  suddenly  grew  jealous.  He 
seemed  to  fear  that  his  dashing  and  sagacious  lieutenant  would  deprive  him 
of  all  the  glory  of  the  enterprise.  Cortes,  however,  maintained  his  command 
in  defiance  of  the  governor. 
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Never,  perhaps,  was  a  great  enterprise  begun  with  so  little  regard  for  its 
difficulties  and  dangers.  The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  small  vessels,  and  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  men.  Only  thirteen  soldiers  had  muskets.  Thirty- 
two  were  cross-  bowmen,  and  the  rest  were  armed  with  spears  and  swords. 
The  cavalry  and  artillery  were  summed  up  in  twelve  horses  and  ten  small 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  chief  banner  of  the  expedition  was  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  emblazoned  with  a  red  cross  on  black  ground,  sprinkled  with  blue 
and  white  flames,  and  underneath  was  the  motto:  “  Let  us  follow  the  Cross, 
and  in  that  sign  we  shall  conquer.” 

The  fleet  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint 
of  Cortes.  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated  early  in  the  morning  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  expedition,  Father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  O.  S.  F.,  and  on  the  iSth  of 
February,  1519,  the  trumpet  sounded  for  departure,  and  the  armament  bore 
away  towards  Mexico. 

After  touching  at  the  island  of  Cozumel— -where  he  had  the  good  fort¬ 
une  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  who  had  been  eight 
years  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  and  who  afterwards  proved  extremely 
useful  as  an  interpreter — Cortes  doubled  Cape  Catoche,  swept  d§wn  the 
broad  Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Tabasco. 

The  shore  was  lined  with  Indians.  The  general  asked  permission  to 
land,  but  he  was  answered  with  angry  gestures  and  shouts  of  defiance.  He 
disembarked,  however,  and  at  once  found  himself  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
enemies.  The  hard-contested  battle  of  Cintla  was  fought  after  Mass  on  the 
festival  of  the  Annunciation.  Forty  thousand  Indians  made  frantic  efforts  to 
crush  the  handful  of  Spaniards,  but  Cortes,  by  a  bold  flank  movement,  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  turned  the  scales  of  victory.  The  savages  were  com¬ 
pletely  routed. 

“  It  was  not  long,”  said  Prescott,  describing  this  brilliant  charge/4  before 
the  ears  of  the  Christians  were  saluted  with  the  cheering  war-cry  of  San 
Jago  and  San  Pedro!  and  they  beheld  the  bright  helmets  and  swords  of  the 
Castilian  chivalry  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  as  they  dashed 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  striking  to  the  right  and  left,  and  scattering 
dismay  around  them.  The  eye  of  faith,  indeed,  could  discern  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain  himself,  mounted  on  his  gray  war-horse,  leading  the  rescue 
and  trampling  over  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  infidels !  ” 
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The  terror-stricken  Tabascans  humbly 
king  of  Spain  as  their  sovereign,  ljiade  liberal  presents  to  the  victors,  and 
gave  all  the  information  in  their  power  about  Mexico.  Nor  did  Cortez 
forget  that  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  expedition.  He  broke  down  the  idols,  and  set  up  crosses.  The  priests 
instructed  the  Indians,  who  embraced  the  Faith  in  large  numbers.  On  Palm 
Sunday  there  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  whole  army,  “each  soldier 
bearing  a  palm-branch  in  his  hand.” 

Next  day  the  Spaniards  returned  to  their  ships,  and  coasted  along  towards 
the  northwest  till  they  came  to  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Here  they 
disembarked,  and  were  visited  by  some  Mexican  officers,  with  whom  Cortez 
entered  into  negotiations  regarding  a  visit  to  Montezuma,  who  then  ruled 
with  nearly  absolute  sway  over  the  empire  of  Mexico.  Montezuma  sent  the 
Spanish  general  rich  presents — among  which  were  a  basket  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  some  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  and  two  large  circular  plates 
of  massive  gold,  one  representing  the  sun  and  the  other  the  moon — but 
objected  to  his  visiting  the  capital. 

Cortdz,  however,  resolved  upon  seeing  the  emperor  in  his  capital  and 
was  not  to  be  daunted  by  opposition.  “This  is  indeed  a  rich  and  powerful 
prince,”  he  remarked  to  his  officers,  “but  it  shall  go  hard  if  we  do  not  one 
day  pay  him  a  visit.”  Having  founded  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz — or  the  True 
Cross — and  burned  all  his  ships  but  one,  so  that  his  troops  could  not  return, 
and  must  henceforth  conquer  or  perish,  the  hero,  with  a  force  reduced  to  four 
hundred  Spaniards  and  a  considerable  number  of  Indians,  lent  him  by  dissat¬ 
isfied  chiefs  dependent  upon  Montezuma,  prepared  to  march  for  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Before  departing,  he  made  an  address  to  his  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
were  discontented. 

“As  for  me,”  he  said  in  conclusion,  “I  have  chosen  my  part.  I  will 
remain  here  while  there  is  one  soldier  to  bear  me  company.  If  there  be  any 
so  craven  as  to  shrink  from  sharing  the  dangers  of  our  glorious  enterprise,  let 
them  go  home,  in  God’s  name.  There  is  still  one  vessel  left.  Let  them  take 
that,  and  return  to  Cuba.  They  can  tell  how  they  deserted  their  commander 
and  their  comrades,  and  patiently  wait  till  we  return  loaded  with  the  spoils  of 
the  Mexicans.” 

This  address  had  a  magical  effect.  Shouts  of  “  On  to  Mexico !”  resounded 
through  the  camp,  and  the  line  of  march  was  begun  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1519.  The  hardy  veterans  scaled  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  amid  sleet  and 
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hail,  and  erected  crosses  as  they  passed  along.  “The  route  of  the  army,” 
says  Prescott,  “might  be  tracked  by  these  emblems  of  man’s  salvation.” 

On  coming  to  the  proud  little  republic  of  Tlascala,  Cortez  requested 
permission  to  pass  through  the  country  on  his  way  to  the  capital  of  Mexico. 
He  was  refused,  and  had  to  vanquish  two  large  armies  before  the  Tlascalans 
recognized  his  power  and  genius,  and  became  his  friends  and  faithful  allies. 

The  Spanish  general  continued  his  march  with  his  forces  swelled  by 
6,000  Tlascalan  warriors.  He  next  came  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Cholula,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Mexican  idols.  Here  he  learned  of  a  bold  plot  to  massacre 
his  whole  force,  but,  heading  off  the  treacherous  barbarians,  he  fell  on  them 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  swift  and  terrible  chastisement.  The  slaughter 
lasted  for  two  days.  The  dead  bodies  of  six  thousand  Cholulans  filled  the 
city  with  terror,  and  carried  dismay  into  the  very  heart  of  the  empire. 

The  Spaniards  and  their  allies  pressed  on  through  a  lofty  country  of 
picturesque  grandeur.  For  a  few  leagues  the  way  led  up  the  steep  side  of  a 
great  volcanic  mountain,  then  in  a  state  of  eruption,  although  its  fires  are  now 
extinguished.  A  dense  forest  for  a  time  impeded  their  march,  then,  as  they 
ascended,  vegetation  ceased,  and  they  passed  within  the  line  of  everlasting 
snow.  At  length,  rounding  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  the  great  Valley  of 
Mexico,  seen  afar,  in  that  clear  air,  spread  itself  before  them  in  all  its  glory 
of  lake  and  city,  of  garden  and  forest,  and  cultivated  plain.  It  was  a  vision 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Cortdz  was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the 
emperor  in  person.  He  was  conducted  to  a  vast  palace.  “You  are  now,” 
said  the  politic  Mexican  ruler,  “with  your  brothers  in  your  own  house. 
Refresh  yourself  after  your  fatigues,  and  be  happy  till  I  return.” 

Cortes  and  his  companions  entered  the  capital  on  the  i8th  day  of 
November,  1519.  It  had  been  well  said  that  in  a  time  of  great  festivity,  they 
would  have  formed  but  a  poor  and  mean  sacrifice  to  have  been  offered  to  the 
Mexican  gods.  The  population  of  the  celebrated  city — then  the  greatest  in 
the  New  World — was  estimated  at  300,000  souls. 

It  was  built  on  islands  in  a  shallow  salt-water  lake,  and  was  approached 
by  three  principal  causeways  of  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  constructed 
of  solid  masonry.  At  the  end  of  these  causeways  were  wooden  draw-bridges, 
so  that  in  time  of  war  communication  could  be  cut  off  between  the  causeways 
and  the  city,  which  would  thus  become  a  citadel.  There  were  numerous 
temples,  and  the  royal  palaces  were  vast  and  magnificent.  The  market-place 
accommodated  fifty  thousand  people. 
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In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visit  his  guests.  He  came  in 
great  state,  and  brought  valuableqpresents  to  Cortes  and  his  men.  A  long 
conference  then  followed  with  the  Spanish  general,  in  which  the  Mexican 
monarch  freely  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  strangers.  Among  the  Mexicans 
it  was  an  established  tradition,  he  told  Cortds,  that  their  ancestors  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered  the  countries  now  subject  to  his 
rule,  and  that  after  they  were  settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted 
this  colony  returned  to  his  own  country,  promising  that  at  some  future  period 
his  descendants  would  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and  reform  their 
laws  and  constitution. 

From  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  Spaniards,  Montezuma  said 
in  conclusion,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  very  persons  whose 
appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  him  to  expect;  and 
hence  he  had  received  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  same  blood 
and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  might  consider  themselves  as  masters  in 
his  dominions,  for  both  himself  and  his  subjects  would  be  ready  to  show  them 
all  due  honor.  The  reply  of  the  Spanish  commander  was  eloquent,  cautious, 
and  dignified. 

The  next  day  Cortds  paid  a  visit  to  Montezuma.  This  time  the  conver¬ 
sation  was  not  political.  It  was  religious.  Our  hero  was  a  man  of  deep  and 
ardent  faith.  As  a  true  knight  he  would  have  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Indeed,  the  pages  of  history 
might  be  searched  in  vain  for  the  name  of  any  conquerer  who  was  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit  than  the  wise  and  fearless  Cortes. 

The  commander-in-chief  was  not  unpracticed  in  expounding  the  truths 
of  Faith.  He  related  to  Montezuma  the  wonderful  story  of  Christianity, 
stated  why  the  Spaniards  honored  the  cross,  gave  expression  to  his  hatred 
and  scorn  for  the  vile  idols  of  Mexico,  and  informed  the  dusky  emperor  that 
these  idols  had  given  way  before  the  cross.  He  then  spoke  of  the  creation, 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man;  and  said  that  his 
king  in  the  true  spirit  of  such  brotherhood,  grieving  over  the  loss  of  souls, 
had  sent  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  the  adoration  of  idols  and  the  revolting 
sacrifice  of  men  and  women.  The  ministers  of  the  good  and  all-powerful 
God,  he  concluded,  would  come  after  him  to  instruct  the  Mexicans  in  these 
holy  things. 

“  I  have  had  a  perfect  understanding,”  replied  Montezuma,  “of  all  the 
discourse  and  reasonings  which  you  have  addressed  before  now  to  my  subjects 
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upon  the  subject  of  your  God,  and  in  relation  to  the  cross.  We  have  not 
responded  to  any  of  these  things,  for  from  the  beginning  here  we  have 
adored  our  gods,  and  have  held  them  to  be  good  gods;  and  so,  no  doubt,  are 
yours.  But  do  not  take  the  trouble,  at  present,  to  say  anything  more  about 
them  to  us.”  The  royal  pagan  then  concluded  with  a  most  courteous 
reference  to  the  Spanish  sovereign. 

Several  days  were  now  employed  in  viewing  the  city.  Its  appearance 
filled  the  Spaniards  with  surprise  and  admiration.  There  could  be  seen  the 
vast  market-place,  with  its  thousands  of  buyers  and  sellers.  Cortes  visited 
the  great  temple  of  the  Mexican  god  of  war,  at  the  entrance  of  which  he  was 
received  by  Montezuma  and  his  priests  and  nobles.  The  party  ascended  to 
the  pinnacle,  and  the  view  was  beautiful. 

While  enjoying  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  Cortes  turned  to  his  venerable 
companion,  Father  de  Olmedo,  and  said:  “It  appears  to  me,  Reverend 
Father,  that  we  might  just  make  a  trial  of  Montezuma,  and  see  if  he  would 
let  us  set  up  our  church  here.”  The  wiser  Franciscan  replied  that  it  would 
be  very  well  to  make  the  request  if  there  were  any  hope  of  its  being  granted; 
just  then  did  not  seem  to  be  an  opportune  moment,  and  the  Mexican  ruler 
would  most  likely  give  a  decided  refusal.  The  Spanish  general  abandoned 
the  idea,  and  merely  asked  Montezuma  to  permit  the  strangers  to  see  his  gods. 
For  the  first  time  a  Christian  entered  those  dread  abodes  of  idolatry. 

In  a  tower  they  beheld  two  hideous  figures  seated  on  an  altar  under  a 
canopy.  One  had  a  broad  face,  wide  mouth,  and  terrible  eyes;  the  other  had 
a  countenance  like  that  of  a  bear.  Before  these  idols  were  burning  eight  real 
hearts  of  men  who  had  that  day  been  sacrificed.  The  walls  were  black  with 
clotted  blood.  The  stench  was  sickening.  In  short,  it  was  a  sight  awful  and 
revolting,  and  Cortds  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  just  and  Christian  indig¬ 
nation.  The  Spaniards  marched  back  to  their  quarters,  sickened  and  saddened, 
but  somewhat  enlightened  as  to  the  nature  and  barbarous  customs  of  the  men 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

Cortes  felt  the  peculiar  danger  .and  delicacy  of  his  situation.  From  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  less  unexpected  than  favorable  to  his  progress, 
he  had  been  allowed  with  a  handful  of  soldiers  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
a  powerful  empire,  without  having  once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its 
ruler.  He  was  now  lodged  in  its  capital.  The  Tlascalans,  however,  had 
earnestly  dissuaded  the  Spaniards  from  placing  such  confidence  in  Montezuma 
as  to  enter  a  city  so  singularly  situated  as  Mexico,  where  that  monarch  would 
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have  them  at  his  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  escape.  t 

They  assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  Mexican  priests  had — in  the  name 
of  the  gods — counseled  their  sovereign  to  admit  the  strangers  into  the  capital, 
that  he  might  cut  them  off  at  one  blow,  with  perfect  security.  Cortes  only 
too  plainly  perceived  that  the  apprehension  of  his  allies  was  not  destitute  of 
foundation  ;  that  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  distances  on  the 
causeways,  the  retreat  of  his  band  of  Castilians  would  be  next  to  impossible, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  remain  cooped  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, 
surrounded  by  savage  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  his  forces. 

The  genius  of  Corffis  at  once  grasped  the  idea  that  the  success  of  his 
enterprise  entirely  depended  upon  supporting  the  high  opinion  which  the 
people  of  Mexico  had  formed  with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his 
arms.  To  be  timid  was  to  be  lost.  The  least  sign  of  fear  might  bring 
Montezuma  to  let  loose  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  A  bold 
step  had  involved  him  in  difficulties,  but  he  ventured  on  a  still  bolder — • 
perhaps,  the  boldest  in  all  history. 

He  resolved  to  seize  Montezuma,  in  his  own  palace  and  bring  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  Various  causes  urged  him  to  act  thus. 
From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  person  of  their 
monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  submission  to  his  will,  Corffis  hoped  that 
by  having  Montezuma  in  his  hands,  he  would  have  a  sacred  pledge  which 
would  secure  him  from  their  violence.  He  moreover  thought  that  with  the 
emperor  once  in  his  power,  all  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire  would 
be  easily  brought  under  Spanish  rule.  He  communicated  the  perilous  scheme 
to  his  troops,  and,  according  to  Bernal  Diaz,  they  passed  the  night  in  praying 
to  God,  “that  the  enterprise  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  redound  to  His  holy 
service.” 

The  recent  killing  of  a  few  Spaniards  outside  the  city  was  made  the 
pretext.  Until  the  matter  was  cleared  up,  Cortes  declared,  Montezuma  must 
come  and  live  with  his  forces  in  their  quarters.  He  added  kind  and  soothing 
words,  but  the  Mexican  monarch  sat  stupefied  at  the  bold  demand.  “  I  am 
not  one  of  those  persons,”  he  replied,  “  who  are  put  in  irons.  Even  if  I  were 
to  consent,  my  subjects  would  never  permit  it.”  The  Spanish  general 
persisted,  however,  in  his  demand,  and  Montezuma  finally  yielded.  In  deep 
silence  he  was  borne  out  of  his  palace — never  more  to  return.  He  was 
hurried  in  silent  pomp  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  “  This,”  says  Helps,  “  is  an 
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unparalleled  transaction.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  I  believe,  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.’’  >.. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters  with  every  mark  of 
high  respect.  He  was  attended  by  his  own  domestics,  and  served  with  his 
usu.d  state.  His  principal  officers  had  free  access  to  him.  As  if  he  had  been 
at  perfect  liberty,  he  carried  on  every  "unction  of  government.  The  Cas- 
t  bans,  however,  kept  a  careful  watch  over  their  royal  prisoner-guest;  but  at 
the  same  time  endeavored  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  to  his  situation  by 
delicate  acts  of  regard  and  attachment.  Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of 
Cortes,  they  at  once  secured  to  themselves  more  extensive  authority  in  the 
Mexican  empire  than  it  would  be  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a  long  course 
of  time  by  open  force.  In  the  name  of  another  they  now  exercised  more 
absolute  sway  than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own. 

The  Spanish  general  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  powers 
which  he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He 
sent  some  of  his  best  qualified  officers  into  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
accompanied  by  perscrs  of  distinction,  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  to  them,  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most  of  the 
provinces,  viewed  their  soil  and  productions,  they  surveyed  with  particular 
care  the  districts  which  yielded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places  as 
proper  points  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavored  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
Mexicans  for  submitting  to  Spanish  rule. 

With  the  eye  of  thoughtful  genius  Cortds,  however,  saw  there  was  one 
thing  still  wanting  to  complete  his  security.  He  looked  ahead.  He  wished 
to  have  command  of  the  lake  which  surrounded  the  great  city.  This  would 
open  a  means  of  retreat,  if,  either  from  levity  or  disgust,  the  Mexicans  should 
take  arms  against  him,  and  break  down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  With 
him,  to  plan  was  to  accomplish.  Having  frequently  entertained  Montezuma 
with  accounts  of  ships  and  the  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened  the  latter’s 
curiosity  to  see  those  moving  palaces,  which  without  oars  made  their  way 
through  the  water. 

Under  the  pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  requested  Montezuma 
to  appoint  some  of  his  subjects  to  bring  to  the  city  part  of  the  naval  stores 
which  the  Spaniards  had  left  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  employ  others  in  cutting 
down  and  preparing  timber.  It  was  done.  And  with  Mexican  assistance, 
the  Castilian  caimenters  soon  completed  two  brigantines.  A  new  source  of 
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amusement  was  thus  afforded  to  the  dusky  monarch,  and  a  means  of  escape 
to  Cortes,  if  he  should  be  obliged  Jo  retire. 

The  Spanish  commander  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  persuade 
Montezuma  to  give  some  public  sign  of  fealty  to  the  king  of  Spain.  It  was 
certainly  a  trying  test.  The  Mexican  monarch’s  elastic  power  of  submission 
was  now  to  be  stretched  to  the  utmost.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of 
his  empire,  and  reminded  them  in  a  solemn  speech  of  the  traditions  and 
prophecies  which  led  them  to  expect  the5  arrival  of  a  people  sprung  from  the 
same  stock  as  themselves  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 
He  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this  promised  race.  He  said 
he  recognized  the  right  of  their  king  to  govern  the  Mexican  empire,  and  that 
he  would  lay  down  his  crown  and  obey  the  Spanish  sovereign  as  a  tributary. 
His  grief  was  visible,  for  he  wept.  This  act  of  submission  and  homage  was 
executed  with  all  due  formality. 

Thus  yielded  the  last  native  emperor  of  Mexico.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  warrior  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua  and  Hon¬ 
duras.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  priestly  order,  and  did  not 
demit  his  functions  on  his  accession.  He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  internal  administration,  and  displayed 
his  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury  by  the  magnificence  of  his  household  arrange¬ 
ments  and  a  profuse  embellishment  of  his  capital.  This  necessitated  heavy 
taxation,  which,  combined  with  the  strictness  of  his  administration,  led  to  con¬ 
tinual  revolts  among  his  subjects,  especially  those  who  had  lately  come  under 
his  sway.  No  doubt  this  condition  of  things  facilitated  the  marvelous  success 
of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes,  which  ended  by  Montezuma  abdicating  his 
sovereignty.  Historians  have  written  pathetically  of  his  virtues  and  his  fate. 
Some  of  his  children  adopted  the  Catholic  religion,  and  his  eldest  son  re¬ 
ceived  from  Charles  V.  the  title  of  Count  of  Montezuma.  One  of  his  descen¬ 
dants  was  viceroy  of  Mexico  from  1697  to  1701.  His  last  descendant,  Don 
Marsilio  de  Teruel,  Count  of  Montezuma,  was  banished  from  Spain  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.,  and  afterwards  from  Mexico,  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions, 

and  died  at  New  Orleans  in  1836.  N 

But  the  grand  triumph  of  Cortes,  and  that  use  of  his  power  for  which  he 
has  been  likened  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  hideous 
Mexican  idols,  the  cleansing  of  their  foul  temples,  and  the  stern  forbidding 
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of  human  sacrifices  any  more.  Montezuma  himself  and  many  of  his  chief 
men  were  present  at  the  downfall  of  the  idols. 

About  six  months  had  thus  passed  away  since  the  Mexican  monarch 
began  to  live  in  the  Spanish  quarters.  One  day  he  sent  for  Cortes.  They 
retired  to  a  room,  and  Montezuma  thus  addressed  the  Spanish  general  :  “  I 

pray  you,  take  your  departure  from  this  my  city  and  my  land,  for  my  gods 
are  very  angry  that  I  keep  you  here.  Ask  of  me  what  you  want,  and  I  will 
give  it  to  you.  Do  not  think  that  I  say  this  to  you  in  any  jest,  but  very 
much  in  earnest.  Therefore,  fulfill  my  desire,  that  so  it  may  be  done  what¬ 
ever  may  occur.” 

Cortes  was  a  man  whom  events  might  surprise,  but  never  discompose- 
“  I  have  heard  what  you  have  said,”  he  replied,  “  and  thank  you  much  for  it. 
Name  a  time  when  you  wish  us  to  depart,  and  so  it  shall  be.” 

“I  do  not  wish  you  to  hurry,”  said  the  politic  Montezuma.  “Take  the 
time  that  seems  to  you  necessary;  and  when  you  do  go  I  will  give  to  you, 
Cortes,  two  loads  of  gold,  and  one  to  each  of  your  companions.” 

“You  are  already  well  aware,”  remarked  the  Spanish  general,  “  how  I 
destroyed  my  ships,  when  I  first  landed  in  your  territory.  But  now  we  have 
need  of  others  to  return  to  our  own  country.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  give  us  workmen  to  cut  and  work  the  timber;  and  when  the  vessels 
are  built,  we  shall  take  our  departure.  Of  this  you  can  inform  your  gods 
and  your  subjects.” 

Montezuma  assented.  Mexican  workmen  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  under 
Spanish  officers.  The  building  of  ships  was  begun  in  earnest. 

From  the  day  of  this  interview,  however,  the  tone  of  the  Mexican  ruler 
towards  Cortes  was  changed.  The  Spaniards  began  to  appreciate  the  danger 
of  their  position;  and  went  about  fully  prepared  for  a  sudden  attack  at  any 
moment.  Indeed,  this  little  body  of  men  lived  in  their  armor,  and  formed 
such  habits  of  wariness  that  years  of  peace  could  not  efface  the  watchful 
customs  which  they  had  acquired  at  this  eventful  period  of  their  lives,  so 
much  so,  that  one  of  them  afterwards  describes  how  he  could  never  pass  a 
night  in  bed,  but  must  get  up  and  walk  about  in  the  open  air,  and  gaze  at  the 
stars.  If  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  common  soldiers,  what  must  have 
been  tne  sleepless  anxiety  of  their  commander? 

Only  a  few  of  those  days  of  fear  and  suspense  had  worn  away,  when 
Cortes  received  intelligence  of  a  most  perplexing  event.  Eighteen  ships  had 
arrived  in  the  Bay  of  San  Juan,  not  far  from  his  little  colony  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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It  was  alarming  news.  The  general  instantly  sent  messengers  in  various 
directions  to  glean  further  information  in  regard  to  the  ships.  At  last, 
Montezuma  informed  him  that  he  was  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  new¬ 
comers.  He  showed  Cortes  a  picture  of  the  force.  It  had  disembarked,  and 
consisted  of  eighty  horses,  eight  hundred  men,  and  ten*  or  twelve  cannon. 
The  Mexican  ruler  also  intimated,  it  is  said,  that  there  was  now  no  excuse 
for  the  Spaniards  to  delay  their  return  home. 

This  formidable  armament  was  sent  by  his  former  master,  and  now 
bitter  enemy,  Governor  Velasquez  of  Cuba.  It  was  commanded  by  De 
Narvaez,  an  experienced  general;  and  his  instructions  were  to  seize  Cortes 
and  his  companions.  He  sent  a  flattering  message  to  Montezuma,  telling  him 
that  he  came  to  release  him.  He  also  sought  to  gain  the  little  garrison  at 
Vera  Cruz,  but  they  were  true  to  their  commander.  To  Cortes  the  danger 
was  imminent,  and  like  a  hero,  he  met  it  more  than  half-way. 

Leaving  a  brave  officer  named  Alvarado  in  command,  he  departed  from 
the  city  at  the  head  of  only  seventy  of  his  tried  and  trusted  followers,  and  by 
forced  marches  pushed  on  towards  Cempoalla.  On  the  way  he  learned  that 
Narvaez  occupied  the  great  temple,  and  at  once  determined  on  a  night 
assault.  His  plans  were  laid  with  amazing  skill.  The  sentinels  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  posts.  The  attack  was  bold  and  sudden,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Narvaez  and  all  his  men  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Cortes. 

The  prisoners  soon  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  con¬ 
queror;  and  thus  a  great  danger  was  turned  into  a  welcome  succor.  Corffis 
received  the  vanquished  troops  in  the  most  winning  manner,  and  at  once 
created  an  enthusiasm  in  his  favor.  One  of  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez — 
a  negro  and  a  comical  fellow— danced  and  shouted  for  joy,  crying:  “Where 
are  the  Romans  who  with  such  small  numbers  ever  achieved  so  great  a 
victory  ?  ” 

Two  weeks  after  this,  a  travel- worn  courier  hurried  up  to  Cortes,  and 
communicated  most  unwelcome  intelligence.  The  Spanish  garrison  in 
Mexico,  he  said,  were  besieged  by  the  citizens,  and  were  in  extreme  peril. 
The  four  brigantines  on  the  lake  had  been  burned.  Fury  possessed  the 
barbarous  multitude.  In  short,  Alvarado  implored  his  general  for  the  love 
of  God  to  lose  no  time  in  hastening  to  his  assistance  ! 

This  revolt  was  excited  by  motives  which  rendered  it  very  alarming. 
On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Cempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themselves 
that  the  long-expected  opportunity  of  restoring  Montezuma  to  liberty,  and  of 
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freeing  their  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  dreaded  strangers,  was  at 
length  arrived.  The  Spanish  forces  were  divided,  and  the  general  was 
absent.  Consultations  were  held.  Many  schemes  were  formed.  The  Spaniards 
knew  their  own  feebleness,  and  suspected  and  dreaded  a  conspiracy. 

Alvarado,  though  a  gallant  officer,  possessed  neither  that  wonderful 
capacity  nor  dignity  of  manners  by  which  Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascend' 
ancy  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  weakness  or  of  their  own  strength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode 
of  supporting  his  authority  but  force.  He  thought  of  no  means  of  persuasion 
but  his  sword.  Instead  of  employing  address  to  disconcert  the  plans,  or  to 
soothe  the  spirits  of  the  plotting  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of  one  of 
their  solemn  pagan  festivals,  when  the  chief  persons  in  the  empire  were 
dancing,  according  to  custom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple.  He  attacked 
the  crowd  with  all  his  force,  and  the  massacre  was  fearful.  It  was  wild  and 
bloody  work.  The  news  of  this  event  filled  the  city  with  rage  and  fury. 
Vengeance  walked  the  streets.  The  Spaniards  were  besieged,  and  all  those 
acts  of  violence  were  committed  of  which  Corffis  received  an  account. 

The  distant  general  lost  no  time,  but,  gathering  his  men  around  him,  he 
began  his  march  for  the  capital.  At  Tlascala,  all  was  friendly.  Reviewing 
his  troops  there,  he  found  that  they  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred  soldiers, 
ninety-six  of  whom  were  horsemen,  eighty  cross-bow  men,  and  about  eighty 
musketeers.  With  this  hardy  force  he  made  rapid  strides  towards  Mexico, 
and  reached  the  city  on  the  24th  of  June,  1^20.  It  was  St.John  the  Baptist’s 
Day.  He  passed  over  the  great  causeway  by  which  he  first  entered.  But 
how  changed  was  the  scene!  No  crowds  now  lined  the  roads,  no  boats 
swarmed  on  the  lake.  Over  all  brooded  a  death-like  silence.  It  was  a  stillness 
that  spoke  louder  to  the  heart  than  the  acclamations  of  multitudes! 

When  Corffis  arrived  at  his  own  quarters  he  found  the  gates  barred,  so 
strict  had  been  the  siege.  He  had  to  demand  an  entry.  Alvarado  appeared 
upon  the  battlements,  and  asked  if  Corffis  came  in  as  free  as  he  went  out,  and 
if  he  were  still  their  general.  The  commander  replied,  “  Yes,”  and  that  he 
came  with  victory  and  increased  forces.  The  gates  were  opened,  and  Cortes 
and  his  veterans  rushed  in.  On  both  sides  the  greeting  was  most  affectionate. 

Cortes  eagerly  inquired  as  to  the  causes  of  the  revolt,  putting  many 
questions  to  Alvarado.  When  the  latter  had  concluded  his  answers,  the 
brow  of  the  commander  darkened  as  he  said  to  his  lieutenant:  “You  have 
done  badly.  You  have  been  false  to  your  trust.  Your  conduct  has  been  that 
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of  a  madman!”  And,  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel  he  left  him  in  undis¬ 
guised  displeasure. 

Next  day  the  whole  city  was  in  arms.  A  messenger  informed  Ccrtes 
that  the  draw-bridges  were  raised.  In  a  few  hours  the  surging  multitude, 
headed  by  Montezuma’s  brother,  advanced  on  the  Spanish  quarters,  and 
fiercely  began  the  assault.  It  was  a  spectacle  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart. 
The  stones  fell  like  hail,  and  the  arrows  came  in  showers.  Cortes  made  two 
or  three  desperate  sallies,  but  himself  and  eighty  of  his  men  were  wounded. 

At  day-break  the  following  morning,  the  attack  was  renewed.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  the  gunners  to  take  any  particular  aim,  for  the  Mexicans 
advanced  in  such  dense  masses  that  they  could  not  be  missed.  The  gaps 
made  in  these  masses  were  instantly  filled  up.  Veterans  in  the  Spanish  army 
who  had  served  in  Italy,  France,  and  against  the  Turks,  declared  that  they 
had  never  seen  men  close  up  their  ranks  as  did  these  Mexicans  after  each 
terrible  volley  of  artillery.  They,  indeed,  often  staggered  under  the  fire,  but 
they  would  rally,  and  rush  on  to  the  very  muzzle  of  the  cannon.  Again  and 
again  Cortes  sallied  forth  against  the  bold  barbarians,  but  he  only  added  to 
the  list  of  his  wounded. 

On  the  third  day,  the  unfortunate  Montezuma,  either  at  the  request  of 
the  Spanish  general,  or  of  his  own  accord,  came  out  upon  a  battlement,  and 
addressed  the  angry  multitudes.  He  was  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes,  was 
sui'rounded  by  Castilian  soldiers,  and  was  at  first  received  with  honor  and 
respect  by  his  people.  He  spoke  to  them  in  loving  words,  advised  them  to  cease 
the  attack,  and  assured  them  that  the  Spaniards  would  depart  from  Mexico. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  parley,  a  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  and 
a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows  flew.  For  the  moment  the  Spanish  soldiers 
had  ceased  to  protect  the  monarch  with  their  shields ;  and  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head  and  in  two  other  places.  He  was  borne  away.  He 
had  received  his  death-stroke.  Whether  it  came  from  the  wounds  themselves, 
or  from  the  indignity  of  being  thus  treated  by  his  people,  remains  a  doubtful 
point.  Cortes,  his  chaplain  and  officers  did  all  they  could  to  heal  his  wounds 
and  soothe  his  anguish  of  mind,  but  in  a  little  while  Montezuma  was  no  more. 

Difficulties  were  daily  thickening.  New  dangers  menaced  the  garrison. 
Opposite  the  Spanish  quarters,  at  only  a  few  rods’  distance,  stood  a  great 
pyramidal  temple.  It  rose  to  the  height  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  its  elevated  position  completely  commanded  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
Christians.  A  body  of  five  hundred  chosen  Mexican  nobles  and  warriors 
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threw  themselves  into  this  lofty  structure,  and  galled  the  Spaniards  with 
tempests  of  arrows.  To  dislodge  this  pew  enemy  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  general  sent  one  of  his  best  officers  to  take  this  position,  but  the 
Spanish  soldiers  were  twice  repulsed.  Corffis,  though  wounded,  determined 
to  lead  the  attack  in  person.  He  placed  some  of  his  troops  at  the  base  of  the 
temple,  and  began  the  difficult  and  dangerous  ascent.  The  Spaniards,  after  a 
terrible  combat,  gained  the  summit,  dislodged  their  enemies  from  that  giddy 
height,  and  drove  them  down  upon  the  lower  terraces.  Then  might  be  seen 
the  Indian  priests  running  to  and  fro,  with  their  hair  clotted  and  bloody, 
and  wildly  streaming  over  their  sable  mantles.  Hovering  in  mid-air,  they 
seemed  like  so  many  demons  of  darkness  urging  on  the  work  of  slaughter. 
But  every  one  of  the  Mexicans  were  put  to  the  sword. 

The  victory  in  the  temple  was  a  momentary  gleam  of  success  for  the 
Spanish  arms.  It  afforded  Cortes  an  opportunity  to  resume  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  But  the  savage  determination  of  the  Mexicans  was  complete.  In  vain 
did  the  Spanish  general  press  them  to  consider  the  havoc  he  was  daily 
making  among  the  citizens.  They  were  aware  of  it,  was  the  reply,  but  they 
would  all  perish,  if  that  were  needful,  to  gain  their  point  of  utterly  destroying 
the  Spaniards. 

The  enraged  multitudes  bade  Cortes  to  look  at  the  streets,  squares  and 
terraces,  and  then,  in  a  business-like  way,  they  solemnly  assured  him  that  if 
25,000  Mexicans  were  to  die  for  each  Spaniard,  still  the  Spaniards  would 
perish  first.  These  furious  barbarians  jeeringly  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  causeways  were  destroyed,  and  that  hunger  and  thirst  were 
already  staring  the  Spaniards  in  the  very  face.  “In  truth,”  writes  Cortes 
himself,  “  they  had  much  reason  in  what  they  said,  for  if  we  had  no  other 
enemy  to  fight  against  but  hunger,  it  was  sufficient  to  destroy  us  all  in  a 
short  time!” 

It  generally  requires  as  much  courage  to  retreat  as  to  advance,  and  few 
leaders  have  the  ready  wisdom  to  retreat  in  time.  But  Corffis,  on  finding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  his  position,  lost  no  time  or  energy  in  parleying 
with  danger.  That  very  night  he  resolved  to  quit  Mexico. 

At  midnight  the  troops  were  under  arms,  in  readiness  for  the  march. 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  venerable  Father  Olmedo,  who  invoked  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Almighty  on  the  little  army.  The  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  July  1,  1520,  the  Spaniards  for  the  last  time  sallied  forth  from  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  fortress,  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering  and  such  indomi- 
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table  courage.  The  force  began  to  move  in  three  divisions.  The  brave  and 
youthful  Sandoval  led  the  van.  Alvarado  brought  up  the  rear-guard.  Cortes 
himself  commanded  in  the  center,  where  he  placed  the  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  a  son  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several 
Mexicans  of  distinction,  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  tim¬ 
ber,  intended  to  be  thrown  over  the  breaches  in  the  causeway.  They  marched 
in  profound  silence  along  the  shortest  causeway,  and  had  reached  the  first 
breach  in  it  before  their  retreat  seemed  to  be  discovered.  In  a  moment  the 
alarm  was  given. 

Loud  shouts  and  blowing  of  horns  were  heard  in  all  directions.  “Come 
out  quickly  in  your  canoes,”  yelled  the  frantic  Mexicans.  “  The  teu les  are 
going.  Cut  them  off  at  the  bridges!”  The  lake  was  soon  covered  with 
canoes.  It  rained,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  night  began  by  two  horses 
slipping  from  the  pontoon  into  the  water.  Flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of 
stones  poured  in  upon  the  Spaniards  from  every  quarter.  The  wild  barbarians 
rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in 
that  moment  to  take  full  vengeance  for  the  past. 

Unfortunately  the  wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  artillery,  got 
wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and  mud,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  troops 
to  remove  it.  This  accident  caused  dismay,  and  the  Spaniards  advanced  with 
naste  towards  the  second  breach.  But  the  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on 
every  side,  and  though  they  defended  themselves  with  all  the  bravery  of 
skilled  and  desperate  soldiers,  yet,  crowded  together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow 
causeway,  their  discipline  and  military  science  were  of  little  avail ;  nor  did 
the  darkness  of  the  night  permit  them  to  derive  any  great  advantage  from 
their  fire-arms,  or  the  superiority  of  their  other  weapons.  The  position  was 
truly  appalling! 

The  whole  city  was  now  in  arms,  and  so  eager  were  the  excited  multi¬ 
tudes  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards,  that  those  who  were  not  near 
enough  to  annoy  them  in  person,  impatient  of  delay,  pressed  forward  with 
such  ardor  as  drove  on  their  countrymen  in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence. 
Fresh  warriors  instantly  filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Castilians  were 
weary  with  slaughter,  and,  unable  any  longer  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
^orrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began  to  give  way.  In  a  moment  all  was 
confusion.  Horse  and  foot,  officers  and  soldiers,  friends  and  enemies  were 
mingled  together.  And  while  all  fought,  and  many  fell,  scarcely  any  could 
distinguish  from  what  hand  the  blow  came. 
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In  a  very  short  time  the  water  was  full  of  dead  horses,  Indians,  Spaniards, 
Daggage,  prisoners  and  artillery.  On  every  side  the  most  piteous  cries  were 
neard — “Help  me!  I  drown!”  “  Rescue  me!  they  are  killing  me!”  Prayers 
to  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  James  were  mingled  with  the  groans  of 
tne  dying  and  shouts  of  desperate  warriors. 

0 

At  the  second  bridge-way  a  single  beam  only  was  found.  It  was,  of 
course,  useless  for  the  horses;  but  the  watchful  genius  of  Cortes  found  a 
shallow  place  where  the  water  did  not  reach  further  than  up  to  the  saddle. 
Here  he  passed  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
main-land.  The  foot  soldiers  also  contrived  in  some  way  to  follow.  The 
general  left  the  van  guard  and  his  own  division  safe  on  shore,  and  returned 
to  give  what  assistance  he  could  to  the  unfortunate  men  who  were  still  benind. 

But  few  of  the  rear-guard  escaped.  It  is  told  as  a  wonder  of  Alvarado, 
that,  coming  tc  the  last  bridge,  he  made  a  leap — which  by  many  has  been 
deemed  impossible — and  cleared  the  vast  opening.  On  coming  up  to  him, 
Cortes  found  that  his  lieutenant  was  accompanied  by  only  seven  Spaniards 
and  eight  Tlascalans,  all  covered  with  blood  and  wounds.  They  told  their 
commander  that  it  was  useless  to  go  further.  All  who  remained  alive  were 
with  them! 

On  hearing  this  the  general  turned  back.  It  was  not  yet  day-breaK,  but 
the  small  and  melancholy  band  of  Spaniards  pushed  on,  Cortes  protecting 
the  rear.  Morning  soon  dawned,  and  he  reviewed  the  shattered  remains  of 
nis  heroic  little  army.  The  remembrance  of  so  many  faithful  friends  and 
gallant  followers  who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of  sorrow  pierced  his  soul 
with  anguish.  It  is  said  that  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  wept  at  the  sad 
sight.  But  as  the  country  was  aroused  against  them,  the  exhausted  veterans 
did  not  rest  till  they  had  fortified  themselves  in  a  temple  on  a  hill  at  some 
distance  from  Mexico.  A  church  was  afterwards  built  here,  and  very  appro¬ 
priately  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Scnora  de  los  Remedios — Our  Lady  of  Refuge. 

In  this  disastrous  flight  all  the  artillery  and  forty-six  horses  were  lost, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards  perished,  and  four  thousand  of  the 
Indian  allies  were  killed,  including  one  son  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma. 
A  loss  which  posterity  will  ever  regret  was  that  of  the  books,  memorials  and 
writings.  These,  it  is  said,  contained  a  narrative  of  all  that  had  happened 
since  Cortes  left  Cuba. 

The  Spaniards  now  took  the  road  for  Tlascala,  the  only  place  where 
they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  reception.  It  was  about  sixty-four  miles  east 
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of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Day  after  day  they  marched  on  through  a  savage  and 
hostile  country,  always  fighting'  and  always  encumbered  with  enemies. 
Numerous  bodies  of  Mexicans  continued  to  hover  around  them,  sometimes 
harassing  them  at  a  distance  with  flights  of  stones  and  arrows,  and  sometimes 
attacking  them  closely  in  front,  in  rear,  in  flank,  and  always  with  great  bold¬ 
ness,  as  they  knew  that  the  Castilians  were  not  invincible. 

Nor  were  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  those  incessant  conflicts  the  worst 
evils  to  which  the  troops  were  exposed.  As  the  barren  country  through 
which  they  passed  afforded  scarcely  any  provisions,  they  were  reduced  to 
feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  stalks  of  green  maize;  and  at  the  very  time  that 
famine  was  thus  depressing  their  spirits  and  wasting  their  strength,  their 
situation  required  the  most  vigorous  and  unceasing  exertions  of  courage  and 
activity. 

But  amid  those  numberless  distresses,  one  circumstance  supported  and 
animated  the  sorely-tried  Spaniards.  It  was  the  genius  of  their  dauntless 
commander.  He  sustained  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune  with  unshaken  magna¬ 
nimity.  His  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him.  His  keen  sagacity  foresaw 
every  event,  and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He  was  foremost  in  every 
danger,  and  endured  every  hardship  with  heroic  cheerfulness.  The  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  seemed  to  call  forth  new  gifts;  and  his  soldiers, 
though  despairing  themselves,  continued  to  follow  him  with  increasing  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  matchless  abilities. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  Oturnba,  a  valley  not  far  from  the 
boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  Tlascala.  Early  next  morning  they 
pushed  on,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  the  rear,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  shouting:  “  Go  on,  robbers.  Go  to  the  place  where  you  shall  quickly 
meet  the  vengeance  due  to  your  crimes!” 

The  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  threat  until  they 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  steeps  which  shut  in  the  valley  of 
Otumba.  Below  was  a  sight  that  might,  in  truth,  arouse  fear  in  the  breast  of 
the  bravest  cavalier.  A  vast  army  of  Mexicans  extended  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  forces  of  the  empire  had  been  hastily  collected  at  this  spot 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Christians.  Every  chief  of  note  had  taken  the 
field  with  his  whole  array  gathered  under  his  standard,  proudly  displaying  all 
llie  pomp  and  rude  splendor  of  his  military  equipment. 

It  was  a  spectacle  to  fill  the  stoutest  heart  among  the  Spaniards  with 
dismay,  heightened  by  the  previous  expectation'of  soon  reaching  the  friendly 
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land  which  was  to  terminate  their  weary  pilgrimage.  Even  Cortes,  as  he 
contrasted  the  tremendous  array  before  him  with  his  own  diminished  squad- 
rons,  wasted  by  disease,  and  enfeebled  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  could  not 
escape  the  conviction  that  his  last  hour  had  arrived.  But  his  was  not  the  heart 
to  quail  before  danger,  and  he  gathered  strength  from  the  very  extremity 
of  his  situation. 

He  addressed  a  few  words  to  his  troops.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
victories  they  had  won  against  fearful  odds;  and  remarked  that  numbers 
were  of  no  account  when  heaven  was  on  their  side.  All  then  earnestly 
commended  themselves  to  the  protection  of  God,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  and 
St.  James;  and  Cortes  led  his  brave  battalions  straight  against  the  hosts  of 
Mexico.  Every  man  felt  that  it  must  now  be  death  or  victory. 

The  charge  of  the  cavalry  with  the  general  at  its  head  was  irresistible. 
It  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  numerous  divisions  of  the  enemy.  The 
infantry  fought  like  lions.  But  while  the  Mexicans  gave  way  in  one  quarter, 
fresh  combatants  advanced  from  another;  and  the  Spaniards,  though  success¬ 
ful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to  sink  under  these  repeated  efforts,  without 
seeing  any  end  to  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory.  The  contest  had  now 
lasted  several  hours.  High  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  and  shed  an  intoler¬ 
able  heat  over  the  plain.  The  tide  of  battle  was  setting  rapidly  against  the 
Christians;  and  all  that  remained  for  them  seemed  to  be  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  - 

At  this  critical  moment,  Cortes,  whose  restless  eye  had  been  roving 
around  the  field  in  quest  of  any  object  that  might  offer  him  the  means  of 
arresting  the  coming  ruin,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  descried  at  a  distance,  in  the 
midst  of  the  throng,  the  chief  who  from  his  dress  and  military  cortege,  he 
knew  must  be  the  commander  of  the  barbarian  forces.  The  eagle  glance  of 
the  general  no  sooner  fell  on  this  personage  than  a  glow  of  triumph  lit  up  his 
countenance. 

He  turned  quickly  to  the  cavaliers  at  his  side — among  whom  were  San¬ 
doval  and  Alvarado — and  pointed  out  the  chief,  exclaiming:  “  There  is  our 
mark!  follow  and  support  me!”  Then  crying  his  war-cry,  and  striking  his 
iron  heel  into  his  weary  steed,  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  thickest  of  the 
press.  His  enemies  fell  back,  taken  by  surprise  and  daunted  by  the  ferocity 
of  the  attack.  Those  who  did  not  were  pierced  through  with  his  lance  or 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  charger.  The  cavaliers  followed  close  in 
the  rear.  On  they  swept  with  the  fury  of  a  thunderbolt,  cleaving  the  solid 
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ranks  asunder,  strewing  their  paths  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  bound¬ 
ing  over  every  obstacle  in  their  way.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  Indian  commander,  and  Cortes,  overturning  his  supporters, 
sprang  forward  with  the  strength  of  a  lion,  and  striking  him  through  with 
his  lance,  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  The  imperial  standard  was  captured. 
It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment. 

When  the  Mexican  leader  fell,  and  the  standard,  towards  which  all 
directed  their  eyes,  disappeared,  a  general  panic  seized  the  Indians,  and,  as  if 
the  bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  dissolved,  every  ensign  was 
lowered,  each  dusky  warrior  threw  away  his  weapons,  and  all  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  pursue  them 
far,  returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so  valuable  as  to  be 
some  compensation  for  their  toil  and  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  lost  in 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Next  day,  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the  Tlascalan 
territories. 

The  Tlascalan  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  the  hardy  veterans,  and  instead  of 
showing  any  coldness,  they  labored  to  console  Cortes  in  his  misfortune. 
“Oh,  Malinche,  Malinche” — which  was  the  name  the  Indians  gave  to  Cortes 
— they  said,  “how  it  grieves  us  to  hear  of  your  losses  and  your  sorrows. 
Have  we  not  told  you  many  times,  that  you  should  not  trust  in  those  Mexican 
people?  But  now  the  thing  is  done,  and  nothing  more  remains  at  present 
but  to  refresh  you  and  to  cure  you.”  The  noble  kindness  of  these  good  allies 
fell  like  a  blessing  on  the  wounded,  way-worn  Spaniards. 

In  such  circumstances  almost  any  other  commander  but  Cortes  would 
have  been  thoroughly  cast  down.  But  the  elastic  spirit  of  this  modern  Han¬ 
nibal  was  untouched,  and  he  beheld  the  star  of  hope  shining  as  brightly  as 
ever  on  his  checkered  pathway.  While  his  enemies,  and  even  many  of  his 
own  followers,  considered  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  his  arms,  and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  speedily 
to  abandon  a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  unequal  force,  his  bold  and 
lofty  mind — as  eminent  for  .perseverance  as  for  enterprise — was  still  bent  on 
accomplishing  his  original  purpose  of  subjecting  the  Mexican  empire  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  of  planting  the  cross  on  the  pagan  towers  of  its  beauti¬ 
ful  capital! 

In  the  face  of  countless  obstacles,  his  genius  formed  in  a  few  months  a 
great  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  the  Mexicans.  He  wished  to 
render  an  attack  on  that  nation  not  only  a  splendid  and  chivalrous  event,  but 
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an  enterprise  entirely  consistent  with  the  rules  of  that  prudence  into  which 
the  valor  of  Cortes  was  welded  as  the  blade  of  the  sword  is  to  its  handle. 
He  created  and  equipped  a  new  army,  and  with  wonderful  foresight  he  gave 
orders  for  brigantines  to  be  constructed  in  separate  pieces  at  Tlascala. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas,  the  general  reviewed  his  troops.  He 
found  that  they  consisted  of  forty  horsemen  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  foot 
soldiers.  He  had  also  eight  or  nine  cannon,  but  very  little  gunpowder.  He 
made  a  touching  and  eloquent  address,  reminding  his  veterans  that  they  were 
going  on  a  war  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  their 
native  land.  He  begged  them  to  observe  certain  rules  which  he  laid  down 
for  the  good  government  of  the  army,  one  of  which  was  that  no  man  should 
blaspheme  the  holy  name  of  God.  Two  days  after  this,  the  gallant  band 
of  Spaniards  set  out  on  the  march  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  accompanied  by 
100,000  Tlascalans. 

On  coming  near  the  capital,  Cortes  sent  a  message  of  peace  to  the 
authorities.  He  assured  them  that  he  did  not  desire  war,  although  he  had 
much  cause  for  offense.  He  wished  to  be  their  friend,  as  he  had  been  in 
other  days.  “  Let  the  past  be  past,”  he  concluded,  “  and  do  not  give  me 
occasion  to  destroy  your  lands  and  cities,  which  I  should  much  regret.” 
This  peaceful  offer,  however,  led  to  no  result,  and  he  resolved  to  besiege  the 
city.  But  his  enemies  were  well  prepared. 

Nor  was  Cortes  the  leader  to  begin  such  a  dangerous  and  difficult  enter¬ 
prise  unprepared.  He  at  once  dispatched  the  brave  Sandoval  to  Tlascala  for 
the  materials  of  the  brigantines.  The  men  appointed  to  carry  these  materials 
were  S,ooo.  Another  body  of  2,000  was  to  furnish  a  relief  for  the  bearers, 
and  to  carry  provisions.  The  whole  was  guarded  by  an  escort  of  20,000 
armed  men.  The  march  was  thus  arranged :  In  front  came  eight  Spanish 
horsemen  and  one  hundred  Spanish  foot,  then  10,000  Tlascalans  formed  an 
advance  guard,  with  wings  thrown  out  to  the  right  and  the  left.  The  center 
was  taken  up  by  the  bearers  of  the  rigging  and  cordage,  and  the  carriers  of 
the  timber  and  iron-work.  The  whole  line  of  march  was  closed  by  eight  more 
Spanish  horsemen,  a  hundred  Spanish  foot,  and  10,000  Tlascalans,  under  the 
command  of  a  noted  warrior.  From  the  van-guard  to  the  rear-guard 
was  six  miles  in  length.  This  vast  procession  advanced  leisurely,  but  in 
excellent  order;  and  in  a  few  days  Cortes  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
materials  of  a  fleet  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  which  surrounded  Cue  city  of 
Mexico.- 
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Preparations  for  the  siege  were  now  pushed  on  vigorously.  The  brigan¬ 
tines  were  soon  completed,  and  the  day  for  launching  them  arrived.  Cortds 
resolved  that  so  auspicious  an  event  should  be  celebrated  with  due  solemnity. 
On  the  28th  of  April  the  troops  were  dfawn  up  under  arms.  Mass  was 
celebrated,  and  the  general,  together  with  every  man  in  the  army,  went  to 
confession,  and  devoutly  received  Holy  Communion.  Prayers  were  offered 
up  by  Father  Olmedo,  and  a  benediction  invoked  on  the  little  navy,  the  first 
- — worthy  of  the  name — ever  launched  on  American  waters.  The  signal 
was  given  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon;  and  as  the  vessels,  one  after  another, 
rode  forth  on  the  ample  bosom  of  the  lake,  with  music  sounding,  and  the 
royal  ensign  of  Castile  proudly  floating  from  their  masts,  a  shout  of  admira¬ 
tion  arose  from  the  countless  multitude  of  spectators,  which  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  musketry  from  the  vessels  and  the  shore.  To  the 
simple  natives  it  was  a  novel  spectacle.  It  even  touched  the  stern  hearts  of 
the  conquerors  with  a  glow  of  rapture,  and  as  they  felt  that  heaven  had 
blessed  their  undertaking,  they  broke  forth  by  general  accord  into  the  noble 

anthem  of  the  Te  Deum. 

\ 

Cortds  formed  his  troops  into  three  divisions,  for  the  attack  on  the  city 
was  to  be  made  from  three  different  quarters.  To  Alvarado  was  given  the 
command  of  thirty  horsemen,  eighteen  musketeers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  with  sword  and  buckler.  This  division  was  accompanied  by  20,000 
Tlascalan  warriors. 

Olid’s  division  consisted  of  thirty-three  horsemen,  eighteen  musketeers, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  swordsmen.  A  body  of  20,000  Indian  allies 
accompanied  this  force. 

Sandoval  had  under  his  command  twenty-four  horsemen,  seventeen  mus¬ 
keteers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  swordsmen.  Over  30,000  Indian  allies 
supported  this  division. 

About  three  hundred  men  were  left  to  man  the  brigantines — most  of 
them  good  seamenT  Each  vessel  had  twenty-firve  men,  with  six  musketeers. 
Cortes  took  command  of  the  fleet  himself;  for,  as  he  afterwards  remarked, 
“  the  key  of  the  whole  war  was  in  the  ships.” 

A  minute  description  of  this  historic  siege  may  not  here  be  expected. 
Its  incidents  by  flood  and  field  are  among  the  most  terrible  and  romantic  on 
record.  At  one  time  the  little  fleet  is  attacked  by  500  canoes;  but  the  defeat 
of  the  Mexicans  on  the  water  was  swift  and  signal.  From  that  day  Cortes 
remained  master  of  the  lake. 
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The  Mexicans  exhibited  desperate  valor.  Each  morning  the  Spaniards 
began  the  attack  anew.  But  week  after  w^eek  the  siege  continued.  On  land 
and  water,  by  day  and  night,  one  furious  conflict  succeeded  another.  Cortes, 
on  one  occasion,  stormed  the  city  with  his  whole  force,  but  was  repulsed 
With  heavy  loss,  and  came  near  being  captured,  as  he  was  severely  wounded. 
Six  Mexican  captains  suddenly  seized  him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off,  when 
two  of  his  bravest  officers  rescued  the  general  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives. 
The  barbarians  were  flushed  with  triumph,  and  at  this  time  many  a  poor 
Spaniard  was  sacrificed  to  the  hideous  god  of  war. 

The  Spaniards,  after  bravery  perhaps  unmatched  in  the  annals  of  war, 
finally  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  vast  square  in  the  center  of  the  great 
city,  and  there  made  a  secure  lodgment.  The  fighting  was  truly  awful,  ana 
ghastly  were  the  sights  after  each  conflict.  On  one  occasion  12,000  Mexicans 
were  killed ;  and  the  day  before  the  last  of  the  siege,  it  is  stated  that  no  fewer 
than  40,000  Mexicans  were  slain,  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  final  day  of  Mexico  had  come.  The  situation  of  the  besieged  grew 
so  desperate  that  the  new  monarch  tried  to  escape,  but  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards.  Corffis  received  him  with  much  courtesy.  The  Mexican  ruler 
probably  knew  the  person  of  the  conqueror,  for  he  broke  silence  by  saying: 
“  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  defend  myself  and  my  people.  I  am  now 
reduced  to  this  state.  You  will  deal  with  me,  Malinche,  as  you  please.” 

“Fear  not,”  replied  the  great  and  kind-hearted  general.  “  You  shall  be 
treated  with  all  honor.  You  have  defended  your  capital  like  a  brave  warrior. 
A  Spaniard  knows  how  to  respect  valor  even  in  an  enemy.” 

The  sovereign  being  captured,  all  further  opposition  ceased.  The  whole 
city  was  taken.  Sixty  thousand  Mexicans  laid  down  their  arms.  This 
memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  American  history  was  August  13,  1521. 
The  siege  lasted  seventy-five  days.  Its  fearful  results  cannot  be  better  given 
than  in  the  simple  words  of  an  eye-witness.  “  It  is  true,”  writes  Bernal 
Diaz,  “  and  I  swear,  Amen,  that  all  the  lake  and  the  houses  and  the  baracans 
were  full  of  the  bodies  and  heads  of  dead  men,  so  that  Ido  not  know  how  I 
may  describe  it.  For  in  the  streets  and  in  the  very  courts  there  were  no 
other  things,  and  we  could  not  walk  except  among  the  bodies  and  heads  of 
slain  Indians.  I  have  read  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but  whether 
there  was  such  a  mortality  in  that  I  do  not  know.” 

Thus  fell  the  great  city  of  Mexico. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  time  for  thanksgiving.  A  procession  of  the  whole 
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army  was  formed  with  Father  Olmedo  at  its  head.  The  soiled  and  tattered 
banners  of  Castile,  which  had  waved  over  many  a  field  of  battle,  now  threw 
their  shadows  on  the  peaceful  array  of  the  soldiery,  as  they  slowly  moved 
along,  rehearsing  the  Litany,  and  displaying  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
and  the  blessed  symbol  of  man’s- redemption.  The  Reverend  Father  pro¬ 
nounced  a  discourse,  in  which  he  briefly  reminded  the  troops  of  their  great 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  heaven,  and  ended  by  calling  on  them  to  “conduct 
themselves  like  Catholic  Christians,  that  so  God  might  continue  to  favor 
them.”  Cortes  and  his  chief  officers  received  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the 
services  concluded  with  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  battles,  who 
had  enabled  them  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  cross  triumphant  over  this  bar¬ 
baric  empire. 

We  can  merely  glance  at  the  subsequent  career  of  the  illustrious  con¬ 
queror  of  Mexico.  In  Spain  he  had  bitter  enemies.  But  in  spite  of  every 
opposition,  his  acts  were  confirmed  in  their  full  extent;  and  his  commission 
as  captain-general  and  chief  justice  of  Mexico,  was  signed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  in  October,  1522. 

In  less  than  four  years  from  the  destruction  of  Mexico,  a  new  city  had 
risen  on  its  ruins,  which,  if  inferior  to  the  ancient  capital  in  extent,  surpassed 
it  in  magnificence  and  strength.  Great  alterations,  of  course,  took  place  in 
the  fashion  of  the  architecture.  On  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  the  god 
of  war  arose  the  stately  cathedral ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  triumphs  of  the 
cross,  the  foundations  were  laid  with  the  broken  images  of  the  Mexican  idols. 

The  conversion  of  the  natives  was  an  object  of  which  Cortes  never  lost 
sight.  In  one  of  his  reports  to  the  emperor,  dated  1524,  he  says  that,  “as 
many  times  as  I  have  written  to  your  Sacred  Majesty,  I  have  told  your  High¬ 
ness  of  the  readiness  which  there  is  in  some  of  the  natives  to  receive  our 
Holy  Catholic  faith,  and  become  Christians.  And  I  have  sent  to  supplicate 
your  Imperial  Majesty  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  provide  for  that 
end  religious  persons  of  good  life  and  example.” 

In  obedience  to  these  suggestions,  twelve  Franciscan  fathers  embarked 
for  Mexico,  which  they  reached  early  in  1524.  The  presence  of  these  men 
of  God  in  the  country  was  greeted  with  general  rejoicing.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  came  out  in  a  body  to  welcome  them ; 
processions  were  formed  of  the  natives,  bearing  wax  tapers  in  their  hands, 
and  the  bells  of  the  churches  rang  out  a  joyous  peal  in  honor  of  their  arrival. 
On  entering  the  capital,  they  were  met  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  the  princi- 
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pal  cavaliers  and  citizens,  with  Cortes  at  their  head.  The  general,  dismount¬ 
ing,  and  bending  one  knee  to  the  ground,  kissed  the  robes  of  Father  Martin 
of  Valencia,  the  superior  of  this  band  of  apostles.  The  natives  were  filled 
with  astonishment  at  the  viceroy’s  profound  reverence  towards  men  whose 
naked  feet  and  tattered  garments  gave  them  the  aspect  of  mendicants,  and 
henceforth  regarded  them  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature.  The  Indian  chron¬ 
icler  of  Tlascala  does  not  conceal  his  admiration  at  this  edifying  condescension 
of  Cortes,  which  he  pronounces  “one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of  his  life.” 

The  missionaries  lost  no  time  in  the  good  work  of  conversion.  They 
began  their  preaching  through  interpreters,  until  they  had  acquired  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  language  themselves.  They  opened  schools  and 
founded  colleges,  in  which  the  native  youth  were  instructed  in  profane  as 
well  as  Christian  learning.  The  ardor  of  the  Indian  neophyte  emulated  that 
of  his  teacher.  In  a  few  years  every  vestige  of  the  primitive  teocallis  was 
effaced  from  the  land.  Father  Toribio  states  that  twenty  years  after  the 
conquest  there  were  9,000,000  of  Catholic  Indians  in  the  empire.  In  1527 
Mexico  received  her  first  bishop  in  the  person  of  Julian  Garces,  Bishop  of 
Tlascala.  The  city  of  Mexico  became  a  see  in  1530,  the  first  bishop  being 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  de  Zumarraga,  who  has  had  a  long  line  of  zealous  and  holy 
successors. 

The  whole  Mexican  nation  was  now  completely  subjected,  for  though 
some  attempts  at  revolt  were  afterwards  made,  they  were  soon  crushed  by  the 
conqueror,  and  Cortds  abundantly  proved  that  he  could  govern  a  great  empire 
as  well  as  vanquish  it. 

In  1528,  Cortes  returned  to  Spain  to  meet  some  calumnies  against  him, 
and  was  received  with  marked  distinction.  On  his  return  to  Mexico,  how¬ 
ever,  two  years  later,  he  was  divested  of  much  of  his  authority.  He  fitted 
out  several  expeditions  at  his  own  expense,  and  discovered  California.  In 
1540,  he  again  returned  to  his  native  land,  but  was  coldly  received  at  court, 
from  which  he  soon  retired,  and  prepared  for  his  end  at  a  little  village  near 
Seville.  He  received  the  last  sacraments  with  devotion,  and  died  on  the  2d 
of  December,  1547,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

The  conqueror  of  Mexico  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  in  all  history. 
His  life  was  far  from  faultless,  but  his  career  is  marked  by  dazzling  splendor. 
He  was  certainly  a  great  general.  He  stands  without  a  peer  the  first  military 
genius  the  New  World  has  yet  seen.  He  was  a  great  explorer  and  discoverer. 
He  was  a  statesman  of  the  first  order.  His  letters,  written  with  manly 
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strength  and  simple  elegance,  give  him  an  honorable  rank  in  literature.  He 
was  charitable  and  sincerely  religious.  He  always  felt  that  he  was  a  Catholic 
soldier  of  the  Cross;  and  that  the  most  brilliant  of  his  achievements  consisted 
in  planting  the  blessed  sign  of  man’s  redemption  over  the  blood-stained  tem¬ 
ples  of  pagan  Mexico. 

“  He  preferred,”  writes  the  brave  Bernal  Diaz,  one  of  his  companions- 
in-arms;  “to  be  called  Cortes  by  us,  to  being  called  by  any  title;  and  with 
good  reason,  for  the  name  of  Cortes  is  as  famous  in  our  day  as  was  that  of 
Ctesar  among  the  Romans,  or  of  Hannibal  among  the  Carthaginians.” 

And  elsewhere  says  this  old  chronicler:  “It  was  perhaps  intended  that 
he  should  receive  his  recompense  in  a  better  world,  and  I  fully  believe  it;  for 
he  was  a  good  cavalier,  most  true  in  his  devotions  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  the 
Apostle  St.  Peter,  and  to  all  the  other  Saints.  May  God  pardon  his  sins,  and 
mine,  too,  and  give  me  a  pious  end,  which  is  of  more  concern  than  the  con¬ 
quests  and  victories  that  we  had  over  the  Indians.” 


Chapter  V. 


In  Tbe  Southern  Continent* 


AMERICUS  the  Explorer. — Columbus  Gives  a  Testimonial. — Naming  oe  a  Con¬ 
tinent. — Ideas  on  Circling  the  Globe. — Prayer  on  the  Path  of  Dis¬ 
covery.  —  Magellan  Rounds  Cape  Horn.  —  Among  Savage  Islanders. — 
Pizarro  the  Conqueror.— In  the  Land  of  the  Incas.— Fighting  near 
the  Andes. — Murder  of  a  Brave  Commander. — The  Church. 


URNING  our  attention  now  to  the  southern  portion  of  this  conti¬ 
nent — or  what  is  geographically  known  as  South  America — we 
find  that  discovery  and  conquest  here  followed  each  other  in  a 
similar  manner.  As  already  stated  in  the  sketch  of  Ojdda,  that 
adventurer  had  for  companion  on  his  fourth  voyage  one  Amerigo 
(or  Americus)  Vespucci,  who  was  a  Florentine  by  birth  and  a 
gentleman  of  some  means  and  education.  This  was  in  the  year  1499;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Vespucci  aided  the  expedition  to  the  extent  of  fitting  out  one 
of  the  four  vessels.  After  coasting  along  the  northern  shores  of  South 
America,  he  returned  in  November  of  the  same  year,  but  immediately  took 
part  in  a  second  memorable  voyage  under  Vincent  Pinzon. 

On  returning  to  Spain,  however,  Americus  was  allured  by  promises  into 
the  service  of  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  and  undertook  two  more 
voyages  with  the  ships  of  that  monarch.  He  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  May, 
1501,  ran  along  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  passed  over  to  Brazil. 
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The  object  of  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  was  to  find  a  western  passage  to 
Malacca.  He  left  Lisbon  with  a  fle'et  of  six  vessels,  in  May,  1503,  and  after  a 
perilous  passage  discovered  the  famous  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  Brazil.  This  is 
in  the  province  of  Bahia,  in  that  country,  and  now  has  the  city  of  Bahia  lying 
just  within  it  on  the  right  hand.  It  forms  a  superb  natural  harbor,  in  which 
the  navies  of  the  whole  world  might  ride  safely  at  anchor. 

After  many  adventures  the  brave  discoverer  arrived  in  .  Portugal  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  following.  The  king  gave  orders  that  some  remains  of 
the  ship  Victoria,  in  which  Americus  had  made  his  last  voyage,  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon,  but  fulfilled  none  of  the  promises  which  he 
made. 

Indeed,  the  merits  and  services  of  Americus  seem  to  have  been  poorly 
rewarded  by  the  Portuguese  monarch,  for  we  again  find  him,  in  1505,  at 
Seville.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Spanish  court,  in  quest  of  employment, 
and  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  aged  Columbus  to  his  son  James. 
The  letter  is  dated  February  5th,  and  runs  thus: 

“  My  Dear  Son. — James  Mendez  departed  hence  on  Monday,  the  third 
of  this  month.  After  his  departure  I  conversed  with  Americus  Vespucius, 
the  bearer  of  this,  who  goes  there,  summoned  on  affairs  of  navigation. 
Fortune  has  been  adverse  to  him,  as  to  many  others.  His  labors  have  not 
profited  him  as  much  as  they  reasonably  should  have  done.  He  goes  on  my 
account,  and  with  much  desire  to  do  something,  if  in  his  power,  that  may 
result  to  my  advantage.  I  cannot  ascertain  here  in  what  I  can  employ  him 
that  will  be  serviceable  to  me;  for  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  there  required. 
He  goes  with  the  determination  to  do  all  that  is  possible  forme;  see  in  what 
he  may  be  of  advantage  and  co-operate  with  him,  that  he  may  say  and  do 
everything,  and  put  his  plans  in  operation;  and  let  all  be  done  secretly,  that 
he  may  not  be  suspected.  I  have  said  everything  to  him  that  I  can  say 
touching  the  business;  and  have  informed  him  of  the  pay  I  have  received, 
and  what  is  due,  etc.” 

This  letter  was  penned  but  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  death  of 
Columbus.  How  sad  to  think  that  the  great  discoverer  of  the  New  World, 
and  the  famous  man  who  was  destined  to  give  his  name  to  it,  should  each  be 
reduced  to  such  needy  circumstances  by  the  meanness  and  black  ingratitude 
of  monarchs  who  rolled  in  wealth  ! 

At  a  later  period,  Americus  obtained  the  Spanish  government  office  of 
chief  pilot,  which  he  retained  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
Seville,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1512,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-one  years. 

The  fame  of  Americus  Vespucius  had  its  origin  in  his  writings.  Of  his 
first  voyage,  he  drew  up  an  interesting  narrative  which  he  transmitted  to  a 
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friend  in  Germany.  He  describes  the  Carib  Indians  and  their  immense 
houses  built  in  the  shape  of  bells — houses  of  such  magnitude  as  to  contain  six 
hundred  persons.  In  one  place  there  were  eight  vast  houses,  capable  of 
sheltering  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Every  seven  or  eight  years,  the 
savages  were  obliged  to  change  their  places  of  residence  on  account  of  the 
maladies  engendered  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  their  crowded  habitations. 
As  this  was  long  before  the  days  of  quinine  and  medical  education  in  the  New 
World,  the  Indian  mode  of  treating  a  fever  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  the 
very  height  of  the  disease,  the  patient  was  plunged  in  a  bath  of  cold  water, 
after  which  he  was  obliged  to  run  around  a  large  fire,  until  he  was  in  a 
violent  heat,  when  he  retired  to  bed  for  a  sleep — a  kind  of  treatment  by 
which  Americus  declares  he  saw  many  cured. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  last  expedition  to  Brazil,  he  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  an  old  fellow-student,  Rent:,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  It  contained 
a  summary  account  of  all  his  voyages.  It  claimed  considerable  credit  for  its 
author  as  a  discoverer,  and  soon  found  its  way  over  all  Europe.  He  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  skilled,  energetic  navigator,  and  a  man  of  superior  literary 
and  scientific  attainments.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  retained  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  friendship  of  Columbus  to  the  last.  How  America  came  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  name  from  him  is  not  quite  clear;  but  it  is  certain  from  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Humboldt  that  Americus  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  hemisphere  discovered  by  Columbus  was  first  called  Land  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  or  New  World.  It  is  so  named  in  maps  drawn  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  word  America  came  from  Germany.  A  se¬ 
lection  from  the  narratives  of  Americus  found  its  way  into  that  country,  and 
was  translated  by  one  Waldseemuller.  As  the  first  printed  account  of  the 
wonderful  discovery,  the  book  sold  rapidly  and  made  a  great  sensation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  daily  paper  was  then  unborn,  and  the  telegraph 
a  thing  of  the  future. 

The  delighted  Waldseemuller,  who,  it  seems,  had  never  heard  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  proposed  that  the  new  continent  should,  in  honor  of  his  favorite  author, 
Americus,  be  called  America,  since  it  is  the  custom  in  most  languages  to  make 
Europe  and  Asia  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  America  is  the  feminine  of 
Americus,  just  as  Julia  is  the  feminine  of  Julius,  or  Augusta  the  feminine  of 
Augustus.  The  name  America  is  first  found  on  an  old  map  of  1522,  and  on  a 
globe  of  1570.  Thus,  less  than  a  century  after  the  great  discovery,  this  was 
the  name  generally  received.  It  was  first  given  to  portions  of  South  America, 
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as  can  be  seen  in  Verrazano’s  maj>  of  the  world,  drawn  in  1529;  but  was  after¬ 
wards  extended  to  the  whole  Western  world.  “The  name  of  Americus,”  says 
Robertson,  “has  supplanted  that  of  Columbus;  and  mankind  may  regret  an 
act  of  injustice,  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  is  now  too  late 
to  redress.” 

To  sum  up  this  question:  The  character  of  Americus  Vespucius  has  been 
covered  with  a  great  deal  of  unmerited  obloquy.  He  has  been  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  claim  the  honor  of  discoveries  which  he  never  made,  and 
has  been  commonly  regarded  as  an  unprincipled  adventurer.  Humboldt,  how¬ 
ever,  has  successfully  vindicated  him  from  such  aspersions.  He  had  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  various  branches  of  science,  and  it  was  on  account 
of  his  superior  attainments  in  these  that  he  was  selected  to  accompany  the 
expeditions  as  naval  astronomer.  He  was  a  prompt  and  skillful  inspector  of 
the  commissariat  while  under  his  control;  vigorous,  practical,  and  severe  in  his 
demands  for  increased  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  naval  functionaries  under 
him;  an  earnest  navigator  and  close  friend  of  Columbus  in  the  last  years  of  the 
great  admiral’s  life.  How  America  came  to  receive  its  name  from  him  is  not 
quite  clear;  but  it  is  certain^  from  Humboldt’s  investigation,  that  Americus 
himself  had  nothing’ to  do  with  it.  The  name  of  the  New  World  came  from 
Germany.  A  selection  from  Americus’  narrative  of  his  American  voyages 
found  its  way  into  that  country.  Martin  Waldseemiiller  translated  it  for  a 
bookseller  of  St.  Diez  in  Lorraine.  As  the  first  account  of  the  wonderful 
discovery,  it  was  greedily  devoured.  Edition  after  edition  was  printed  off, 
and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  was  Waldseemiiller  who  proposed  that  the 
New  World  should  be  called  America  in  honor  of  the  author.  Afterwards, 
this  name  was  generally  employed  by  geographical  writers,  and  even  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  adopted  it. 

Americus  was  a  Catholic,  of  course,  but  even  a  warmer  Catholic  than  he 
was  soon  on  the  path  of  discovery  in  the  same  southern  latitudes.  Fernando 
Magellan  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  was  born  at  Oporto, 
in  Portugal,  about  the  year  1480.  From  boyhood  he  was  noted  for  his  piety, 
bravery  and  enterprise.  He  spent  some  years  at  the  court  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  afterwards  served  with  distinction  in  the  East  Indies  under  the 
famous  General  Albuquerque.  He  thought,  however,  that  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  were  ill-rewarded  by  his  King  and  went  to  Spain  in  1517. 

Magellan’s  mind  was  now  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  noble  enterprise.  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  discovered  the  New  World  and  Balboa  found  an  ocean  washing 
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its  western  shores.  If  this  continent  had  an  opening  anywhere  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  he  could  navigate  beyond  the  land  already  discovered,  what  was 
there  to  hinder  him  from  sailing  around  the  world  !  This  splendid  idea,  it 
will  be  remembered,  owed  its  origin  to  the  genius  of  Columbus;  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  another  great  Catholic  pioneer  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Magellan  at  once  made  his  plans  known  to  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  King 
Charles,  and  met  with  every  encouragement.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up 
to  the  effect  that  Magellan  was  to  be  admiral  of  the  exploring  fleet,  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  all  the  lands  that  he  might  discover.  He  was  also  to  have  one-twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  all  revenues  arising  from  his  discoveries,  besides  many  other 
privileges. 

Having  bade  a  last  loving  farewell  to  his  young  wife,  Magellan  stepped 
on  board  his  ship  at  Seville.  The  fleet  dropped  down  the  river,  and  soon 
reached  the  old  seaport  of  San  Lucar.  Here  the  ship’s  stores  were  completed^ 
Mass  was  celebrated  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  admiral  at  the 
head  of  his  crews  received  Holy  Communion. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  little  squadron  before  it  departs.  It  was  the  20th  of 
September,  1519.  The  vessels  were  five  in  number,  and  carried  eighty  cannon. 
Magellan’s  flag-ship  was  named  the  Trinity;  then  there  were  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  the  St.  Anthony,  the  Victoria,  and  the  St.  James.  The 
crews  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Among  the  most  noted  of  the 
officers  were  Magellan’s  brother-in-law,  Edward  Barbosa;  John  Serrano,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  St.  James;  Anthony  Pfgafetta,  who  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  the  voyage,  and  John  Sebastian  Elcano,  a  distinguished  pilot.  Several 
priests  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Magellan  stood  to  the  southwest,  and  after  buffeting  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  for  over  two  months,  he  reached  the  shores  of  what  is  now  Southern 
Brazil  in  South  America.  His  first  act  was  to  land,  and  have  a  little  altar 
erected  on  the  beach.  Officers  and  men  knelt  around  devoutly,  and  Mass 
was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  that  wild  region,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
favorite  abode  of  demons,  parrots,  monkeys,  and  cannibals. 

The  admiral  skirted  along  the  coast  towards  the  south,  keeping  a  careful 
watch  for  every  bay  and  inlet.  “  He  did  not  reach  the  River  de  la  Plata,” 
says  Robertson,  “till  the  12th  of  January,  1520.  The  spacious  opening 
through  which  its  vast  body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to 
enter,  but  after  sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  concluded,  from  the  shallow- 
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ness  of  the  stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the  wished-for  strait 
was  not  situated  there,  and  continued  his  course  towards  the  South. 

“  On  the  31st  of  March  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  about  forty- 
eight  degrees  south  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  In  this  uncom¬ 
fortable  station  he  lost  one  of  his  squadron;  and  the  Spaniards  suffered  so 
much  from  the  excessive  rigor  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  his 
ships,  headed  by  their  officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  insisted  on  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  visionary  project  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning  directly 
to  Spain. 

“  This  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  suppressed,  by  an  effort  of 
courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary  punishment  on 
the  ringleaders.”  He  held  his  course  towards  the  South  in  the  midst  of 
blinding  tempests.  The  weary,  disheartened  sailors  again  grew  clamorous, 
and  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  exhibit  a  stern  front,  and  exert  all  his 
authority. 

“  I  shall  go  on,”  he  said,  “  even  till  we  reach  the  ice-seas  of  the  Southern 
pole.  The  land  of  this  continent  must  end  somewhere;  and  when  we  reach 
this  limit  we  shall  have  achieved  our  object.  We  still  have  food,  water,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  sound  ships.  Why,  then,  should  we  despair?” 

The  2 1  st  of  October,  1520,  a  bright,  sunny  morning,  was  the.  festival  of 
the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.  The  vessels  were  making  brisk  time,  and 
Mass  was  just  finished,  at  a  little  altar  on  the  poop,  when  a  sailor  from  the 
look-out  cried  that  he  saw  a  cape  in  the  distance.  It  was  soon  visible  to  all. 
Magellan  called  it  Cape  of  the  Virgins,  the  name  by  which  it  is  yet  known, 
and  on  rounding  it  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  which  proved  to  be  the  long- 
sought- for  strait,  was  seen  to  extend  inland. 

Mingled  hope  and  fear  filled  the  heart  of  Magellan  as  he  steered  into 
the  strange  opening.  He  cautiously  crept  along  the  winding,  unknown 
channel,  which  at  some  points  narrowed  to  five  miles  in  width,  and  at  others 
expanded  to  thirty.  The  navigation  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  dangerous. 

Towering  snow-crested  mountains,  with  cloven  peaks,  guard  the  strait 
like  so  many  hoary  sentinels.  Bays,  shady  inlets,  and  small  sheltered  harbors 
break  the  base  of  these  mountain  walls  on  each  side,  while  above  the  sombre 
forests,  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  lie  vast  fields  of  snow  and  ice — glaciers 
in  which  the  voyager  can  count  every  rift  and  deep  crevice  as  he  sails 
past  them,  and  from  which  countless  cascades  descend  and  mingle  with 
the  waters  below. 
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After  sailing  for  twenty  days  in  this  lonely,  labyrinthine,  but  picturesque 
strait — to  which  he  gave  his  own  name — which  is  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  Magellan  beheld  the  bound¬ 
less  expanse  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  illustrious  navigator  thanked 
Heaven  for  seeing  what  he  had  so  long  sought.  The  Te  Deum  was  chanted, 
and  the  joyful  booming  of  the  cannon  was  echoed  for  miles  around  by  the 
wild,  hilly  shores. 

Having  made  some  repairs,  and  taken  in  a  fresh  supply  of  wood,  water, 
and  provisions,  Magellan  steered  towards  the  northwest,  determined  to  push 
his  way  to  the  far-famed  Molucca,  or  Spice  Islands,  and  thence  homeward, 
thus  encircling  the  globe. 

This  was  really  the  course  of  the  voyage  pursued,  and  in  which  were 
discovered  the  famous  Phillipine  Islands,  to  this  day  a  possession  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  monarchy.  While  cruising  among  these  picturesque  islands,  admiring  the 
perfumed  air,  luxuriant  foliage,  and  countless  beauties  which  nature  had  scat¬ 
tered  around  with  a  lavish  hand,  Magellan  came  to  the  island  of  Mazzava, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed.  The  dusky  monarch  of  that  island  was  very 
friendly.  He  dined  more  than  once  on  board  the  flag-ship;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  used  the  royal  fingers  at  table  with  such  skill  as  to  make  a  knife  and  fork 
unnecessary. 

When  Easter  Sunday  came,  Magellan  resolved  to  have  it  celebrated  with 
becoming  splendor.  The  king,  his  brother,  and  their  officers,  were  invited 
to  be  present  at  the  sacred  ceremonies.  It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter.  An 
altar  was  erected  on  shore.  Weather-beaten  sailors  and  brave  officers  gath¬ 
ered  around  this  lone  center  of  Catholic  devotion.  Magellan,  in  his  admiral’s 
uniform,  with  a  swarthy  king  on  each  side,  knelt  with  dignity  and  reverence; 
and  as  the  priest  raised  the  Holy  Host  to  Heaven,  every  worshiper  bowed 
down  to  the  earth,  and  the  cannon  from  the  ships  pealed  forth  one  salute  after 
another  in  honor  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  thus  was  cele¬ 
brated  the  first  Mass  in  that  region  of  untutored  barbarism,  whose  inhabitants 
were  given  to  the  worship  of  idols  and  demons.  A  few  days  after  this,  the 
admiral  erected  a  large  cross  on  a  lofty  neighboring  hill,  and  explained  to  the 
pagan  king  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  true  God. 

From  Mazzava  the  admiral  sailed  for  the  beautiful  neighboring  island 
of  Sebu,  accompanied  by  his  royal  friend.  The  Spaniards  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived.  Magellan  and  the  priests  began  the  work  of  conversion.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  glorious  work  to  plant  the  first  seeds  of  faith  in  that  wild  archipelago. 
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When  the  young  princes  expressed  their  belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Catholic 
Religion,  Magellan  said: 

“You  must  not  accept  our  Faith  from  any  fear  of  us,  or  in  order  to  please 
us.  If  you  wish  to  become  Christians  you  must  do  so  willingly.  No  harm 
will  be  done  you  if  you  do  not  embrace  our  religion;  but  those  who  do  will 
be  more  loved,  and  better  treated  than  the  others.  Moreover,  if  you  become 
Christians,  I  will  leave  you  arms,  as  my  king  has  commanded;  and  then  you 
can  defend  yourselves  from  your  enemies.” 

The  day  for  baptism  was  fixed,  and  when  the  hour  came  the  admiral, 
accompanied  by  the  two  royal  converts— the  kings  of  Mazzava  and  Sebu — 
mounted  a  platform  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  dusky  rulers  were  asked 
the  necessary  questions,  and  the  sacrament  that  made  them  children  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  administered  with  impressive  ceremonies.  About  fifty 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  island  followed  their  example.  Mass  was  then  cele¬ 
brated,  and  a  cross  erected  in  the  center  of  the  town. 

Magellan  was  about  to  bid  adieu  to  Sebu  and  its  friendly  monarch,  when 
he  received  a  startling  item  of  information.  The  people  of  Matan,  a  neigh¬ 
boring  island,  headed  by  a  bold  chief,  had  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  King 
of  Sebu  on  account  of  his  becoming  a  Christian,  and  were  about  to  declare 
hostilities.  Magellan  resolved  to  punish  the  heathen  rebels  himself.  He 
landed  at  Matan  with  three  boats  and  sixty  veterans,  and  found  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  half-naked  warriors  drawn  up  on  a  hill.  The  admiral,  through  an 
interpreter,  promised  forgiveness  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  allegiance.  He  was  answered  by  yells  of  defiance. 

The  wild  barbarians  rushed  down  on  the  Spaniards,  but  were  well 
received  by  these  hardy  swordsmen.  Magellan  fought  like  a  lion  at  the  head 
of  his  men.  His  long  sword  made  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  skill  and  valor  battled  for  supremacy.  The  conquest  was  too 
unequal.  The  natives  pressed  to  the  fight  in  overwhelming  numbers;  and,  at 
length,  the  admiral  fell,  mortally  wounded,  by  a  poisoned  javelin.  This  mis¬ 
fortune  decided  the  conflict.  The  infuriated  savages  fell  upon  the  fearless 
but  exhausted  discoverer  with  staves  and  clubs,  and  he  expired  under  their 
blows,  murmuring  a  prayer  to  God  and  his  Blessed  Mother,  on  Saturday,  the 
17th  of  April,  1521,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years. 

The  name  of  Magellan  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  discovery. 
He  was  a  true  Catholic.  He  had  the  zeal  of  a  missionary.  He  burned  to  see 
the  ancient  Faith  extend  its  conquests.  Like  the  great  discoverer  of  America, 
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ne  observed  the  festivals  of  the  Church  in  the  wildest  situations.  His  char¬ 
acter  was  firm,  noble,  generous,  and  enterprising.  In  vain  did  disease,  fam¬ 
ine,  hardship,  and  treachery  oppose  him.  Till  surrounded  by  the  shadow  of 
an  untimely  death,  he  triumphed  over  the  rage  of  man  and  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  His  voyage  was  a  brilliant  achievement  that  threw  a  new  light  on 
the  size  of  the  globe,  and  completed  the  unfinished  work  of  Columbus.  He 
not  only  named  the  Pacific  Ocean  —  that  vast  expanse  of  water  which  covers 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  earth — but  was  the  first  European  to  sail  across  its 
briny  bosom.  He  is  best  known  by  the  stormy  straits  which  gave  him  a 
passage  around  America. 

“Forever  sacred  to  the  hero’s  fame, 

These  foaming  Straits  shall  bear  his  deathless  name.” 

But  we  must  retrace  our  way  to  the  South  American  continent.  A 
more  daring  even  than  Magellan,  though  of  far  meaner  mould,  was  now 
about  to  stamp  it  with  the  iron  heel  of  conquest.  And  yet,  among  the 
Catholic  pioneers  of  the  New  World  who  rose  to  distinction,  and  chiseled 
their  names  in  the  marble  of  history,  none  began  life  in  such  poverty,  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  degradation  as  Francis  Pizarro. 

The  illegitimate  son  of  a  military  officer,  he  was  born  at  Truxillo,  in 
Spain,  about  the  year  1471.  The  child,  it  seems,  was  wholly  neglected  by  his 
parents,  never  taught  to  read  or  write,  and  spent  his  time  in  taking  care  of 
pigs.  But  as  he  grew  up,  this  humble  employment  became  intolerable.  His 
bold,  aspiring  mind  longed  for  fields  of  adventure;  and  he  enlisted  as  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier,  serving  through  various  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

Pizarro’s  roving  spirit  led  him  to  the  New  World.  In  1509,  he  joined 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Ojeda,  in  which  John  de  la  Cosa  was  killed,  and 
the  attempt  to  found  a  colony  at  San  Sebastian  ended  in  failure.  He  then 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Balboa,  was  present  at  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  displayed  great  bravery  and  resolution  in  various  contests  with  the 
Indians.  A  little  later  on,  he  arrested  his  noble  chief,  and  led  him  to  a  death 
of  violence. 

He  next  engaged  in  trafficking  with  the  natives  on  the  shores  of  the 
newly-discovered  ocean.  In  a  few  years  more  he  joined  the  victorious  ban¬ 
ner  of  Cortds,  and  served  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Speaking  of  the 
famous  night  attack  on  the  forces  sent  by  Velasquez,  Bernal  Diaz  writes: 

Cortes  ordered  that,  in  the  attack,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  seize  the 
artillery.  For  this  duty  he  selected  seventy  soldiers,  of  which  number  I  was 
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one,  and  put  us  under  the  command  of  Pizarro,  an  active  lad,  whose  name 
however,  was  at  that  time  as  little  known  as  that  of  Peru.'5 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Balboa  had  heard  of  Peru,  and  formed  the 
design  of  conquering  it;  but  after  his  untimely  death,  all  thought  of  that 
mysterious  land  of  gold  and  dusky  civilization  seemed  to  have  faded  from  the 
popular  mind.  Some  considered  it  a  dazzling  fiction.  There  resided  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  however,  three  men  who  had  a  firm  belief  in  its  existence — 
namely,  Francis  Pizarro,  James  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  de  Luque,  a  priest. 

When  the  splendid  achievement  of  Cortes  resounded  through  the  world, 
giving  fresh  impulse  to  adventure,  these  three  friends  put  their  heads  together, 
formed  a  kind  of  solemn  partnership,  ratified  at  the  altar,  and  fitted  out  a 
small  expedition  for  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru. 

Pizarro  took  command.  In  1524,  about  four  years  after  Magellan’s 
squadron  had  entered  the  Pacific,  he  spread  his  sails,  and  bore  away  towards 
the  South  on  the  same  boundless  ocean.  He  crept  down  the  coast,  and  landed 
from  time  to  time,  only  to  find  a  rugged  and  barren  country.  Hunger  came, 
and  many  of  the  men  died.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  Indians  fought  with 
poisoned  arrows,  the  climate  was  unwholesome,  and  the  forests  were  dense 
beyond  description. 

Almagro  brought  a  reinforcement;  but  the  hopeless  toil  became  intoler¬ 
able,  and  most  of  the  men  returned  to  Panama.  Pizarro,  with  only  fourteen 
followers,  sought  shelter  on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Gorgona,  “  which 
those  who  have  seen  it  compare  to  the  infernal  regions.”  Here  they  spent 
five  miserable  months,  living  on  shell-fish,  and  anything  else  the  sharpened 
eye  of  hunger  could  discover. 

At  length  fresh  supplies  from  Almagro  enabled  the  dauntless  commander 
to  set  forth  once  more,  and  achieve  the  discovery  of  Northern  Peru.  The 
Spaniards  landed,  and  their  eyes  beheld  a  country  rolling  in  wealth  and  bar¬ 
barous  splendor.  The  precious  metals  were  everywhere.  Pizarro  returned 
to  Panama,  carrying  with  him  numbers  of  costly  and  beautiful  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  specimens  of  woollen  cloth  of  silken  texture  and  brilliant 
hue,  and  some  llamas,  or  alpacas — all  of  which  he  had  received  from  the  rich 
and  generous  natives. 

In  1528,  the  indomitable  Pizarro  sailed  for  Spain,  and  landed  at  Palos, 
where  he  accidentally  met  his  old  chief,  Cortes,  who  was  then  spending  a  few 
days  of  repose,  after  his  voyage,  at  the  hospitable  Monastery  of  La  Rabida. 
«  The  meeting  of  these  two  extraordinary  men,”  says  Prescott,  “  the  con- 
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querors  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  in  the  New  World,  as  they  set  foot, 
after  their  eventful  absence,  on  the  shores  of  their  native  land,  and  that,  too, 
on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  -Columbus,  has  something  in  it 
striking  to  the  imagination.” 

Pizarro  appeared  at  court  with  the  dignity  and  frank  manners  of  a 
soldier,  and  recounted  to  Charles  V.  the  thrilling  story  of  his  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery.  He  was  appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  Peru.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Panama,  he  set  sail  for  Peru  with  a  small  but  well-equipped  force 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  men  and  37  horses.  He  landed  at  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Bay  in  1531,  marched  towards  the  South,  and  was  joined  by  small 
reinforcements  under  the  gallant  Hernando  de  Soto  and  other  officers. 

He  began  to  advance  cautiously  into  the  interior,  and  soon  learned  the 
real  state  of  the  country.  The  golden  empire  of  Peru,  which  stretched  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  north  to  south,  for  over  fifteen  hundred  miles,  was 
convulsed  in  civil  war.  A  quarrel  had  arisen  between  Huascar  and  Atahualpa, 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  monarch.  Atahualpa,  triumphant  in  battle,  had 
taken  his  brother  prisoner,  and  was  encamped  beyond  the  Andes  with  a 
victorious  army  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

Just  at  this  point  Pizarro  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  decided  to  meet  the 
victor.  “  Let  every  one  of  you,”  he  said  to  his  men,  “  take  heart,  and  go 
forward  like  a  good  soldier  —  nothing  daunted  at  the  smallness  of  your 
numbers.  For  in  the  greatest  extremity  God  ever  fights  for  his  own;  and  no 
doubt  He  will  humble  the  pride  of  the  heathen,  and  bring  him  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  true  Faith — the  great  end  and  object  of  the  conquest.” 

“Lead  on!”  shouted  the  troops,  “  wherever  you  think  best.  We  will 
follow  with  good  will,  and  you  shall  see  that  we  can  do  our  duty  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  the  king.” 

He  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  Andes,  whose  vast  summits  soon 
“cast  their  shadows  on  the  little  army,  and  the  toilsome  ascent  began.  The 
path  was  so  steep  that  the  cavalry  dismounted  and  with  difficulty  led  their 
horses  upward — so  narrow  that  there  was  barely  room  for  a  horse  to  walk. 
In  many  places  it  overhung  abysses  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  into  which 
men  and  horses  looked  with  fear.  As  they  rose,  the  opulent  vegetation  of 
the  tropics  was  left  behind,  and  they  passed  through  dreary  forests  of  stunted 
pine-wood.  The  cold  was  piercing.  But  the  summit  was  reached  in  safety, 
and  the  descent  of  the  eastern  slope  began.  As  they  followed  the  downward 
path,  each  step  disclosed  some  new  scene  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty.” 
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The  hardy  battalions  passed  down  to  the  city  of  Cassamarca,  and  were 
courteously  received  by  Atahualpa.  Pizarro,  however,  well  knew  the  peril 
of  his  position.  He  thought  of  Cortes’  and  Montezuma,  and,  during  a  public 
interview,  he  boldly  seized  the  king,  and,  by  a  few  swift  and  well  directed 
charges,  routed  the  panic  stricken  Peruvian  army.  It  was  all  the  work  of 
less  than  an  hour. 

Atahualpa,  now  a  captive  in  his  own  country,  in  the  hands  of  strange 
and  terrible  warriors,  sought  to  regain  his  liberty  by  offers  whose  magnifi¬ 
cence  astonished  Pizarro  and  his  soldiers.  “  He  offered,”  says  Mackenzie, 
“  to  fill  with  gold,  to  a  height  of  nine  feet,  a  room  whose  area  was  seventeen 
feet  in  breadth  and  twenty-two  feet  in  length.  A  room  of  smaller  dimensions 
was  to  be  twice  filled  with  silver;  and  he  asked  only  two  months  tp  collect 
this  enormous  ransom.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Inca  —  which  was 
the  title  given  to  monarchs  of  Peru — sent  messengers  to  all  his  cities,  com¬ 
manding  that  temples  and  palaces  should  be  stripped  of  their  ornaments. 

“  In  a  few  weeks,  Indian  carriers  began  to  arrive  at  Cassamarca,  laden 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  silver  and  gold.  Day  by  day,  they  poured  in, 
bearing  great  golden  vessels,  which  had  been  used  in  the  palaces  —  great 
plates  of  gold,  which  had  lined  the  walls  and  roofs  of  temples  —  crowns  and 
collars  and  bracelets  of  gold,  which  the  chieftains  gave  up  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  procure  the  liberty  of  their  master.  At  length,  the  room  was 
filled  up  to  the  red  line  which  Pizarro  had  drawn  upon  the  wall  as  his  record 
of  this  extraordinary  bargain.” 

This  immense  mass  of  gold  and  silver — equal,  it  has  been  computed,  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars — was  melted  down;  one  fifth  was  set 
aside  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a  small  portion  was  given  to  Almagro,  who 
had  just  arrived  with  reinforcements.  The  general  reserved  the  rest  for 
himself,  his  officers  and  soldiers.  It  is  said  that  each  horseman  received 
about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

“  There  is  no  example  in  history,”  says  Robertson,  “  of  such  a  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  by  military  service;  nor  was  ever  sum  so  great  divided 
among  so  small  a  number  of  soldiers.” 

But  though  it  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  Atahualpa  had 
paid  his  ransom  like  a  king,  he  still  continued  a  prisoner.  It  is  related  that 
the  captive  monarch  found  pleasure  in  the  visits  of  the  knightly  Hernando  de 
Soto,  who  knew  how  to  treat  him  with  becoming  respect.  But  in  the 
presence  of  Pizarro,  “  he  was  always  uneasy  and  overawed.  This  dread  soon 
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came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt.  Among  all  the  European  arts,  what  he 
admired  most  was  that  of  reading  and  writing;  and  he  long  deliberated  with 
himself,  whether  he  should  regard  it  as  natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order 
to  determine  this,  he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  him  to  write 
the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb. 

“  This  he  showed  successively  to  several  Spaniards,  asking  its  meaning; 
and  to  his  amazement  they  all,  without  hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer* 
At  length  Pizarro  entered;  and  on  presenting  it  to  him,  he  blushed  and  with 
some  confusion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that 
moment  Atahualpa  considered  him  as  a  mean  person,  less  instructed  than  his 
own  soldiers;  and  he  had  not  address  enough  to  conceal  the  sentiments  with 
which  this  discovery  inspired  him.” 

The  illiterate  governor  was  mortified  to  be  “  the  object  of  a  barbarian’s 
scorn,”  and  it  is  said  the  foregoing  incident  hastened  the  doom  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Inca.  It  was  soon  rumored  that  he  had  ordered  a  rising  of  the 
Peruvians.  He  was  at  once  tried  before  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  who  sat  as 
judges,  and  unjustly  accused  of  a  number  of  crimes.  The  unhappy  monarch 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  after  receiving  baptism,  he  was  cruelly 
strangled.  De  Soto  was  absent  from  the  camp  at  the  time  of  this  horrible 
transaction,  but  on  returning  he  reproached  his  chief,  and  expressed  his  firm 
belief  that  Atahualpa  had  been  basely  slandered. 

Pizarro  now  marched  and  took  possession  of  the  Peruvian  capital — “  the 
great  and  Holy  city  of  Cusco.”  It  contained  a  population  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  The  streets  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses 
were  built  chiefly  of  stone.  It  was  adorned  with  numerous  and  splendid 
palaces,  and  guarded  by  a  mighty  fortress  built  on  a  lofty  eminence.  “  This 
noble  city*  was  the  pride  of  all  Peruvians.  It  was  to  them  what  Jerusalem 
was  to  the  Jews,  or  Rome  to  the  Romans.” 

In  less  than  ten  years  Pizarro  made  himself  master  of  the  Peruvian 
empire.  He  erected  churches,  cast  down  idols,  and  set  up  crosses  on  the 
highways.  He  founded  the  city  of  Lima  in  1535.  But  the  demon  of  strife 
appeared  among  the  conquerors.  An  open  rupture  between  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  led  to  new' scenes  of  blood  and  appalling  slaughter.  Almagro  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  mercilessly  condemned  to  be  strangled.  Though 
in  feeble  health,  and  pressed  down  with  the  burden  of  seventy-five  years,  he 
died  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran. 

Almagro  perished,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  strong  party  that  hated 
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Pizarro,  and  plotted  his  destruction.  About  noon,  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of 
June,  1541,  a  band  of  conspirator^  rushed  into  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
exclaiming:  “Long  live  the  king!  Down  with  the  tyrant!”  Pizarro  was  in 
his  apartment,  surrounded  by  only  a  few  followers.  On  becoming  aware  of 
his  danger  he  ordered  the  door  to  be  shut,  grasped  his  sword  and  said : 
“Courage,  companions,  we  are  yet  many  enough  to  make  these  traitors  repent 
of  their  audacity.” 

When  the  door  opened  the  struggle  grew  desperate.  Pizarro  threw  him¬ 
self  on  his  enemies  like  a  lion  aroused  in  his  lair.  “  Traitors!”  he  cried, 
“have  you  come  to  kill  me  in  my  own  house!”  and  his  sword  fell  with  fatal 
force  on  numbers  of  his  enemies.  But  all  his  followers  were  soon  killed  or 
wounded,  and  at  length  the  fearless  old  man  received  a  mortal  stab  in  the 
throat  and  fell.  “Jesus!”  exclaimed  the  dying  general,  and  tracing  across 
with  his  finger  on  the  bloody  floor,  he  bent  down  his  head  to  kiss  it,  when  a 
stroke  more  friendly  than  the  rest  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

And  thus  perished  Francis  Pizarro,  the  stern  conqueror  of  Peru,  who 
had  surmounted  so  many  stupendous  difficulties  on  land  and  water,  who  had 
served  under  Oj^da  and  Balboa  and  Cortes,  who  had  braved  hunger  and 
thirst  and  disease,  who  had  smiled  at  the  wrath  of  man  and  the  fury  of  the 
tempest,  who  had  broken  through  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Andes,  and  tri¬ 
umphed  at  the  head  of  his  veterans  on  countless  battle-fields.  He  was  about 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  never  married.  Simple  in  dress  and  manners, 
he  was  tall  in  stature  and  well  proportioned,  with  an  air  of  soldierly  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  rose  early,  and  was  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking.  Far  from 
hoarding  up  the  vast  wealth  that  poured  in  upon  him  as  Governor  of  Peru, 
he  generously  employed  it  in  promoting  great  public  enterprises.  He  was  a 
warrior  of  dauntless  courage,  iron  nerve,  and  rare  power  of  patient  endur¬ 
ance,  but  in  many  of  his  boldest  actions  he  simply  imitated  Cortes,  and  trusted 
to  luck  for  success.  Though  often  guided  by  noble  and  generous  impulses, 

s  * 

his  wonderful  career  is  marked  by  deeds  of  cunning,  cruelty  and  treachery. 
The  conquest  of  Peru  is  a  long  and  bloody  drama,  in  which  he  was  the  chief 
actor,  but  it  is  only  right  to  remember  that  this  terrible  genius  was  a  poor, 
unlettered  “son  of  sin  and  sorrow.”  To  judge  him  fairly  we  must  judge 
with  charity. 

Very  soon  after  the  date  of  Pizarro’s  conquest,  Central  America  had 
bishops  at  Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and  Panama,  and  as  the  Spanish  power 
advanced,  episcopal  sees  were  erected  at  Carthagena  and  at  Cuzco,  the  seat 
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of  the  Inca  power,  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
bishops  at  Paraguay,  La  Plata,  Santiago  de  Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
nominations  to  these  sees  were  all  made  by  the  Spanish  kings,  to  whom  the 
Holy  See  granted  extensive  powers  in  America.  The  early  bishops  were 
almost  all  remarkable  men — full  of  zeal,  laboring  earnestly  to  bring  to  orderly 
lives  both  rulers  and  people,  who  were  alike  in  those  wild  times  disposed  to 
excess.  They  preached  the  gospel  fearlessly,  and  not  without  danger.  One 
of  them,  the  holy  Bishop  Valdiviose,  of  Nicaragua,  actually  died  by  the  hand 
of  a  governor  whom  he  rebuked.  The  Spanish  rnonarchs  assigned  part  of 
their  revenues  from  mines  for  the  erection  of  churches;  the  religious  orders 
sent  colonies  to  the  various  provinces,  establishing  seminaries,  colleges,  hos¬ 
pitals;  and  a  new  order,  that  of  Bethlehem,  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  arose  in 
Guatemala,  founded  by  the  venerable  Peter  Betancurt. 

By  the  missions  now  established  millions  of  the  aborigines  were  won  to 
the  Christian  faith,  not  only  in  the  half  civilized  state  of  Peru,  but  among  the 
wildest  and  fiercest  tribes  of  the  southern  wilderness.  The  great  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sions  of  Paraguay  remain  in  history  as  monuments  of  the  zeal  that  spread 
itself  over  the  continent,  bearing  with  it  the  gospel  of  peace. 

The  bishops  founded  seminaries,  held  provincial  councils  and  diocesan 
synods;  and  one,  St.  Turribius  Mogrobejo,  Bishop  of  Lima  (1578-1606),  is 
already  canonized.  Led  by  such  examples,  clergy  and  religious  showed  simi¬ 
lar  fervor.  St.  Louis  Bertrand  labored  for  years  in  Columbia;  St.  Francis 
Solano  in  La  Plata  and  Peru;  the  Blessed  John  Masias,  Martin  Porras  and 
Sebastian  of  the  Apparition,  lay  brothers  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis,  edified  all  by  their  holy  life;  St.  Rose  of  Lima  and  Blessed 
Mariana  of  Quito  became  models  for  holy  virgins. 

The  introduction  of  negro  slaves  into  America  gave  the  Church  a  new 
flock  to  save.  The  Blessed  Peter  Claver  devoted  his  life  to  them,  becoming 
the  slave  of  the  slave. 

Brazil,  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  followed  the  system  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  had  an  episcopal  see  at  Bahia  in  1550;  and  for  a  time  religion 
flourished  in  the  settlements  and  in  the  Indian  mission,  where  the  Ven. 
Father  Anchieta  led  his  wonderful  life. 

When  Protestantism  gained  a  foothold  in  some  states  of  Europe,  the 
missionaries  on  their  way  to  America  were  exposed  to  fearful  dangers  before 
they  reached  the  field  where  they  were  to  labor.  Piratical  cruisers,  veiling 
their  cruel  rapacity  under  a  pretext  of  religion,  murdered  all  Catholic  mis- 
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sionaries  found  on  vessels  that  fell  into  their  hands.  In  this  way  the  Blessed 
Peter  Azevedo  and  thirty-nine*  companions  were  martyred  on  their  voyage 
to  Brazil. 

Religion  continued  to  be  maintained  and  extended  in  South  America  till 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jesuits.  Missions  were  then  everywhere  broken  up  and  scattered, 
colleges  and  seminaries  were  closed  and  churches  left  desolate.  The  state  in 
vain  endeavored  to  supply  the  void  thus  created.  Some  of  the  other  religious 
orders  had  grown  wealthy,  and  had  lost  their  early  fervor,  the  system  of  lay 
patronage  had  placed  many  unworthy  persons  in  the  benefices  of  the  secular 
clergy,  and  a  general  decline  of  religion  followed.  When  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  broke  out,  the  infidel  doctrines  that  produced  it  spread  in  books  to  Span¬ 
ish  America,  and  did  more  to  wreck  the  faith  of  that  once  Catholic  people. 

Revolution  began  in  the  provinces  from  Darien  to  Patagonia,  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  Spanish  authorities  and  forces  were  expelled,  and  new  governments, 
nominally  republican,  were  set  up.  Brazil  followed  a  similar  course,  but 
became  an  Empire  under  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal. 

In  these  revolutions  most  of  the  bishops  were  driven  out  as  adherents  of 
Spain,  and  for  years  religion  'was  at  a  low  ebb.  Gradually,  Freemasonry, 
introduced  into  Mexico  from  the  United  States,  spread  over  Spanish  America 
and  Brazil,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  becoming  its  dupes  and  tools,  no 
longer  concealed  their  hostility  to  religion.  In  all  these  countries  the  Church 
has  been  l  or  many  years  at  the  sport  of  impious  men.  Bishops  are  impris¬ 
oned  or  exiled  for  doing  their  duty,  religious  Orders  and  convents  are  sup¬ 
pressed,  all  attempts  at  reform  are  checked ;  even  the  pious  sodalities  and 
confraternities  attached  to  the  churches  are  made  an  instrument  to  oppress 
and  insult  the  Church. 

The  Holy  See  has  been  unceasing  in  its  vigilance  and  efforts  to  revive 
religion,  and  has  repeatedly  sent  pious  and  able  men  to  operate  the  needed 
reform.  With  one  of  these,  Monsignor  Musi,  sent  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  came 
the  Abbate  Mastai  Ferretti,  afterwards  the  famous  Pius  IX.,  who  spent  two 
years  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru. 

Yet  the  faith  is  not  dead.  There  are  many  learned  and  pious  bishops 
and  priests,  and  under  better  auspices,  religion  may  revive  and  regain  in 
South  America  its  early  and  happier  influence.  We  have  purposely  summed 
up  the  situation  down  to  date,  as  hereafter  our  retrospect  will  confine  itself 
to  the  North  American  continent. 


Chapter  VI. 


Cbe  True  Lords  of  tbe  Soil. 


GOD  Guiding  the  Discoverers.— America’s  Native  Tribes.— The  Indian  Life 
and  Customs.— Hunting  for  Subsistence. — War  as  a  Lifeeong  Trade.— 
The  Great  Tribes  of  the  Continent.— Crude  Notions  of  the  Deity. — 
The  Harmony  of  Indian  Names. — Missionaries  Who  Made  Books. — Las 
Casas,  Bishop  and  Historian.— First  Ordination  in  America. 


HE  discovery  of  America,  like  every  other  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  had,  in  the  design  of  God,  the  great  object  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  In  that  event,  more  clearly  than  is  often 
permitted  to  us,  we  can  see  and  adore  the  Providence  which  thus 
extended  to  millions,  long  sundered  from  the  rest  of  man  by  path¬ 
less  oceans,  the  light  of  the  Savior’s  gospel  and  the  proffered  boon 
of  redemption.  The  manners  and  condition  of  these  native  American  millions, 
when  first  made  known  to  the  civilized  World,  are  of  deep  interest  to  all  who 
would  read  intelligently  of  the  efforts  made  to  convert  them. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  the  races  of  red  men 
who  have  been  called  Indians.  The  name  Indian  was  given  to  them  from 
their  supposed  identity  with  the  people  of  India.  Columbus  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  as  already  stated,  believed  that  they  had  reached  the  islands  of  the  far 
East,  and  that  the  natives  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Indies.  The  mistake  of  the  Spaniards  was  soon  discovered;  but  the  name 
Indian  has  ever  since  remained  to  designate  the  native  tribes'  of  the  western 
continent. 

These  tribes  of  natives  differed  very  much  in  some  respect  as  to  their 
mode  of  life.  Some  were  warlike,  others  peaceful.  Some  lived  only  by 
hunting,  others  had  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  raised  also  beans,  pumpkins, 
tobacco,  American  hemp  and  sunflowers, — these  last  for  the  oil  in  the  seeds. 
Some  had  only  little  tents  of  skin  or  bark; .called  “wigwams;”  others  built 
permanent  villages,  with  streets,  and  rows  of  houses.  These  houses  were  of 
bark,  supported  by  wooden  posts;  they  had  a  slit,  about  a  foot  wide,  the 
whole  length  of  the  roof,  to  let  the  light  in,  and  the  smoke  out.  The  fires 
were  built  on  the  ground,  in  a  row,  under  the  long  opening,  when  the  house 
or  wigwam  happened  to  be  a  large  one. 

The  New  Mexicans,  who  were  fairly  civilized,  had  houses  of  unburnt 
bricks,  several  stories  in  height,  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ascended.  These 
houses,  in  a  town,  were  not  like  ours,  apart,  but  all  built  at  the  same  time,  with 
no  intervening  spaces,  and  formed  a  parallelogram,  presenting  outwardly  a 
wall  unbroken  by  door  or  window,  while  the  centre  of  the  town  was  an  open 
square.  Each  story  presented  a  terrace  to  be  reached  by  ladders,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  owner  to  mount  gradually  to  the  roof,  where  the  main  entrance 
was.  The  lowest  story  was  a  kind  of  stove  or  vapor-bath.  These  towns  still 
subsist,  and  have  often  proved  in  war  a  most  secure  defence.  The  people 
raised  cotton  in  abundance,  which  they  spun  and  wove  into  cloth,  and  in  this 
and  in  dressed  skins  the  people  were  all  decently  attired.  Their  fields  were 
productive  and  their  culinary  utensils  of  superior  make. 

But,  however  carefully  they  may  have  built  their  houses,  all  these  Indians 
were  alike  in  being  a  roving  race,  living  in  the  open  air  most  of  their  time, 
and  very  unwilling  to  be  long  confined  to  one  place.  They  were  always  mov¬ 
ing  about-,  changing  their  abode  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  or  when 
they  wished  to  pursue  a  different  kind  of  game.  One  of  their  commonest 
reasons  for  removing  was  that  they  had  burned  the  woods  immediately 
around  them.  So  when  the  first  white  settlers  came,  and  the  Indians  were 
puzzled  to  know  why  these  strangers  arrived,  some  of  them  thought  that  it 
must  be  because  they  had  burned  up  all  the  wood  in  the  country  from  which 
they  came,  and  that  they  visited  the  American  continent  merely  to  find  fresh 
supplies  of  fuel. 

The  Indians  were  not  commonly  equal  to  the  Europeans  in  bodily 
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strength;  they  were  not  so  strong  in  the  arms  and  hands,  nor  could  they 
strike  such  heavy  blows.  But,  on  the  qther  hand,  their  endurance  was 
wonderful.  They  were  very  light  of  foot,  so  that  their  best  runners  could 
run  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  a  day ;  and  they  could  bear  the  greatest  torture 
without  uttering  a  groan.  In  the  woods  they  could  hear  sounds  and  observe 
signs  which  no  white  man  could  perceive;  and  they  had  the  power  of 
travelling  for  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the  thickest  forest,  being 
guided  by  the  appearance  of  the  moss  and  bark  upon  the  trees. 

When  the  discoverers  arrived,  they  found  the  Indians  dressed  chiefly  in 
the  skins  of  animals,  which  they  prepared  by  smoking  them,  instead  of  by 
tanning,  as  is  now  the  practice.  But  in  time  they  obtained  blankets  from  the 
colonists,  and  decorated  them  with  beads,  shells  and  feathers.  On  great 
occasions,  such  as  councils  and  war-dances,  the  chiefs  wore  a  great  quantity  of 
these  decorations,  and  also  painted  their  faces  with  bright  colors.  The 
women  or  “  squaws,”  as  they  were  called,  had  this  same  practice,  but  were 
more  plainly  dressed  than  the  men,  and,  like  them,  sometimes  tattooed  their 
bodies.  But  the  women  wore  their  hair  long,  while  the  men  commonly 
shaved  theirs  off,  except  one  lock  called  the  “scalp-lock,”  which  was  left  as  a 
point  of  honor ;  so  that,  if  one  Indian  killed  another,  he  could  .cut  off  the 
scalp,  lifting  it  by  this  lock. 

The  food  of  the  Indians  was  very  simple;  it  consisted  of  what  they 
obtained  by  hunting  and  fishing,  with  pounded  corn,  acorns,  berries,  and  a 
few  vegetables.  They  used  tobacco;  but  had  no  intoxicating  drinks  till  they 
got  them  from  Europeans.  They  knew  how  to  make  rush  mats  and  wooden 
mortars  and  earthen  vessels.  They  made  fish-hooks  of  bone,  and  nets  out  of 
the  fibres  of  hemp.  They  made  pipes  of  clay  and  stone,  often  curiously 
carved  or  moulded.  They  made  stone  axes  and  arrow-heads;  and  these  are 
often  found  in  the  ground  to  this  day,  wherever  there  is  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village.  They  ipade  beads  called  “  wampum,”  out  of  shells.  After  the 
Europeans  came,  they  supplied  the  Indians  with  their  own  beads,  and  with 
iron  axes  and  arrow-heads,  and,  at  last,  with  fire-arms. 

But  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the  Indians  were  the  snow  shoe 
and  birch  canoe.  The  snow-shoe  was  made  of  a  maple- wood  frame,  three 
01  foui  feet  long,  curved  and  tapering,  and  filled  in  with  a  net-work  of  deer’s 
hide.  This  net- work  was  fastened  to  the  foot  by  thongs,  only  a  light,  elastic 
moccasin  being  worn.  Thus  the  foot  was  supported  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow ;  and  an  Indian  could  travel  forty  miles  a  day  upon  snow-shoes,  and 
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could  easily  overtake  the  deer  and  moose,  whose  pointed  hoofs  cut  through 
the  crust.  The  peculiar  pattern  varied  with  almost  every  tribe,  as  did  also 
the  pattern  of  the  birch  canoe.  This  was  made  of  the  bark  of  the  white 
birch,  stretched  over  a  very  light  frame  of  white  cedar.  The  whole  bark  of 
a  birch  tree  was  stripped  off  and  put  round  the  frame,  without  being  torn. 
The  edges  were  sewed  with  thongs  cut  from  the  roots  of  the  cedar,  and  were 
then  covered  with  pitch  made  from  the  gum  of  trees.  If  torn,  the  canoe  could 
be  mended  with  pieces  of  bark,  fastened  in  the  same  way.  The  lai'gest  of  these 
canoes  were  thirty  feet  long,  and  would  carry  ten  or  twelve  Indians  ;  they 
were  very  light,  and  could  be  paddled  with  ease.  They  were  often  very  grace¬ 
fully  shaped,  and  drew  very  little  water.  The  birch  canoe  and  the  snow-shoe 
are  still  much  in  use,  even  among  white  men,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Indians  generally  had  great  courage,  self-control,  and  patience. 
They  were  grave  and  dignified  in  their  manners,  on  important  occasions;  in 
their  councils  they  were  courteous  to  one  another,  and  discussed  all  important 
questions  at  great  length.  They  were  often  kind  and  generous,  and  some¬ 
times  even  forgiving;  but  they  mostly  regarded  sternness  as  a  virtue,  and 
forgiveness  as  a  weakness.  They  were  especially  cruel  to  captives,  putting 
them  to  death  with  all  manner  of  tortures,  in  which  women  took  an  active 
part.  It  was  the  custom  among  them  for  women  to  do  the  most  of  the  hard 
work,  in  order  that  the  bodies  of  the  men  might  be  kept  supple  and  active 
for  the  pursuits  of  the  chase  and  war.  When  employed  on  these  pursuits,  the 
Indian  seemed  incapable  of  fatigue;  but  in  the  camp,  or  in  traveling,  the 
women  carried  the  burdens,  and  when  a  hunter  had  carried  a  slain  deer  on 
his  shoulders  for  a  long  distance,  he  would  throw  it  down  within  sight  of 
the  village,  that  his  squaw  might  go  and  bring  it  in. 

Generally,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  American  Indians  are  as 
follows:  a  square  head,  with  a  low  but  broad  forehead,  the  back  of  the  head 
flattened,  full  face,  and  powerful  jaws;  cheek-bones  prominent;  lips  full;  eyes 
dark,  and  deeply  set;  the  hair  long,  not  absolutely  straight,  but  wavy,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  horse’s  mane,  and  like  that  of  a  glossy  hue,  little  or  no  beard  - 
where  it  does  appear,  carefully  eradicated  with  tweezers,  color  of  the  skin 
reddish  or  copper;  height  of  the  men  about  the  aveiage,  but  looking  taller 
from  their  erect  posture  and  slender  figure;  the  women  rather  shorter,  and 
more  inclined  to  obesity,  but  many  of  them  with  symmetrical  figure  and 
pleasing  countenance;  hands  and  feet  of  both  men  and  women  small. 

As  before  said,  however,  there  being  some  hundreds  of  tribes  among  the 
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American  Indians,  there  are  many  departures  from  these  general  characteris¬ 
tics,  not  only  in  individuals,  but  entire  septs.  “The  Americans,”  says 
Prichard,  “are  not  all  of  the  hue  denominated  red,  that  is,  of  a  copper  color; 
some  tribes  are  as  white  as  many  European  nations;  others  brown  or  yellow; 
others  are  black,  or,  at  least,  they  are  described  by  travelers  as  very  much 
resembling  in  color  the  negroes  of  Africa.  Anatomists  have  distinguished 
what  they  have  termed  the  American  form  of  the  human  skull:  they  were  led 
into  this  mistake  by  regarding  the  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  some 
particular  tribes  as  universal.  The  American  nations  are  spread  over  a  vast 
space,  and  live  in  different  climates,  and  the  shape  of  their  heads  is  different 
in  different  parts.  Nor  will  any  epithet  derived  from  their  habits  of  life  apply 
to  all  the  tribes  of  this  department.  The  native  Americans  are  not  all  hunters, 
there  are  many  fishing  tribes  among  them;  some  are  nomadic;  others  culti¬ 
vate  the  earth,  and  live  in  settled  habitations;  and  of  these  a  part  were  agri¬ 
culturists  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans;  others  have  learned  of  their 
conquerors  to  till  the  soil,  and  have  changed  the  ancient  habits  of  their  race, 
which,  as  we  may  hence  infer,  were  not  the  necessary  result  of  organization  or 
congenital  and  instinctive  propensity.”  Dr.  Morton’s  view's  on  this  subject 
substantially  agree  with  those  of  Prichard;  and  both  concur  in  adopting  the 
test  of  language  as  a  proof  of  one  common  origin  for  the  various  native  tribes 
of  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  Indian  tribes  that  once  ruled  over  the  present  limits  of  this  country 
are  generally  grouped  into  nine  nations  or  families.  The  Algonquin  or  Algic 
family  occupied  the  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes,  the  western 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  down  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  the 
whole  Atlantic  shore  to  about  the  same  parallel.  Below  them  lay  the 
Mobilian  or  Muscolgee  tribes,  reaching  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  "Encircled  by 
these  two  great  families  lay  two  isolated  groups,  peculiar  in  all  their  institutes 
and  destined  to  attain  a  greater  eminence  than  the  rest;  these  were  the  Huron- 
Iroquois,  extending  from  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  in  a  solid  body  or  in 
scattered  clans,  to  North  Carolina,  and  south  of  them  the  Cherokees. 

Of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  all  on  the  borders  of  Canada  were  gained  in 
process  of  time  to  the  faith.  A  brief  statement  will  show  their  chief  divisions. 
Above  the  St.  Lawrence,  bordering  on  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  and 
stretching  off  towards  Hudson’s  Bay,  were  the  Montagnais;  below  the 
gulf  lay  the  Gaspesians  and  Micmacs,  or  Souriquois,  occupying  the  present 
colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Maine  was  occupied  by  the 
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tribes  of  the  Abnakis,  the  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut  by  the  Sokokis, 
while  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  lay  the  Algonquins,  properly  so 
called,  with  the  Nipissings  dwelling  on  their  own  lake,  and  the  Attikamegues 
above  Three  Rivers.  Westward  still,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  lay  near 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  while  below  roamed  the  Menomonee,  the  Sac, 
the  Fox,  the  Kikapoo,  the  Mascouten;  and  around  the  circling  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  were  the  numerous  clans  of  the  Illinois  and  Miamis,  who  have  left 
their  names  to  the  territories  which  they  possessed. 

Of  these  tribes  we  shall  frequently  speak;  they  were  all  mission  ground. 
In  the  part  occupied  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  other  tribes  of  the  Algonquin 
stock  existed,  to  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  the  gospel  was  never  preached, 
and  who  have  now  mostly  perished.  New  England  was  inhabited  by  the 
Narragansetts,  Pequods,  and  other  tribes  of  similar  origin;  the  Mohegans  lay 
on  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson,  the  Lenni  Lenape  on  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna,  while  Virginia  was  occupied  by  the  Powhatan  clans,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  by  the  roving  Shawnees. 

The  Huron-Iroquois,  more  agricultural  and  sedentary  than  the  Algonquin 
tribes,  with  whom  they  were  ever  at  war,  occupied  a  territory  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Northmost  of  all,  the  Wyandots,  traders  of  the  west,  lay  in  their 
densely  peopled  villages,  well  fortified  by  ditch  and  palisade  on  a  small  penin¬ 
sula  in  Lake  Huron;  southwest  lay  their  allies,  the  Tionontates,  whose  luxu¬ 
riant  fields  of  tobacco  won  for  them  and  their  fertile  hills  the  name  of  Petuns; 
and  south  and  east  of  these,  stretching  beyond  the  Niagara  and  its  marvellous 
cataract,  lay  the  many  clans  of  the  Atiwandaronk,  friends  to  the  Huron  and 
Algonquin,  friends  too  to  the  Iroquois,  and  called  by  the  French  the  Neutral 
Nation.  East  of  these  in  New  York,  stretching,  from  the  Genesee  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mohawk,  lay  the  five  clans,  who  are  now  known  collectively  by  the 
French  name,  Iroquois.  West  of  these,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
lay  the  far-famed  archers,  the  Eries  or  Cat  tribe,  who  have  melted  away  like 
a  dream;  on  the  Susquehanna  were  the  Conestogues,  friends  of  the  Huron 
and  the  Swede,  few  but  brave;  and  below  them,  amid  the  Powhatans,  the 
traveler  would  find  the  wigwam  of  the  Meherrin,  the  Tutelo,  and  the  clan 
whom  the  Algonquins  called  Nottoway;  and  still  further  south  in  modern 
Carolina,  ruled  the  fiery  Tuscarora,  last  of  the  clans  of  the  Huron-Iroquois. 

Close  on  the  last  of  this  great  family  came  the  mountain  home  of  the 
Cherokee,  and  its  sands  laden  with  gold.  Below  them  still  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi,  were  found  the  clans  of  the  Muscolgee  — the  Creek,  'the 
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Yamassee,  the  Apalache,  the  Coosa,  the  Choctaw,  the  Chickasaw  with  the 
Natchez  and  other  tribes  who  claimed  ^mother  lineage. 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Arkansas,  spread  tribes  of 
the  Dakota  family — the  Sioux,  the  Assiniboins,  the  Kappas  ;  while  on  the 
southwest  lay  the  New  Mexican  tribes,  and  beyond  the  mountains  the  many 
tribes  which  still  people  California  and  Oregon. 

Among  all  the  tribes  thus  catalogued  war  was  esteemed  the  most  honor¬ 
able  employment,  and  next  to  it  ranked  hunting  and  fishing.  The  weapons 
of  the  Indians  were  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  clubs,  and  tomahawks.  The 
arrows  and  spears  were  pointed  with  horn,  or  sharp  pieces  of  flint  stone.  The 
clubs  consisted  of  heavy  pieces  of  knotted  wood  hardened  in  the  fire;  while 
the  tomahawks  were  simply  stone  hatchets,  with  hickory  branches  twisted 
around  them  for  handles  and  smoothed  down  to  a  sharp  edge.  The  Indian’s 
skill  in  the  use  of  his  arms  was  proverbial.  In  his  hands  the  bow  and  arrow 
Were  no  mean  weapons.  Pitched  battles,  or  general  engagements  were  un¬ 
known  until  the  natives  learned  of  the  white  man  to  make  war  on  a  large 
scale.  Their  hostile  movements  were  generally  skillful  dashes  of  a  few  war¬ 
riors  into  the  enemy’s  country,  taking  some  scalps*  doing  all  the  mischief  they 
could,  and  returning  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  themselves.  The  great 
point  of  their  tactics  was  surprise.  Comparative  rank  of  chiefs  and  warriors 
often  depended  on  the  number  of  scalps  they  had  taken.  If  made  prisoner, 
the  Indian  brave  was  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  being  burned  at 
the  stake  by  a  slow  fire.  Sometimes,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  manly  forti¬ 
tude,  mercy  took  the  place  of  ferocity,  and  the  half-murdered  warrior  was 
adopted  as  a  brother  by  his  enemies.  Often,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  the  flesh 
of  the  unhappy  victim  was  eaten,  his  heart  being  divided  into  small  pieces, 
and  given  to  the  young  men  and  boys,  that  it  might  communicate  its  courage 
to  them.  Cannibalism  to  this  extent  was  practiced  both  by  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois.  The  dying  warrior  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  endure  these  awful 
torments  with  unshaken  heroism.  To  his  last  breath  he  taunted  his  savage 
tormenters,  and  boldly  shouted  his  death-song  from  among  the  flames. 

Women,  among  the  Indians,  was  a  degraded  being — a  slave.  To  her 
iife  there  was  no  bright  side.  She  did  all  the  drudgery  of  the  wigwam,  raised 
the  crops  of  corn,  and,  in  their  wanderings,  bore  the  heavy  burdens.  In  the 
words  of  Champlain,  “their  women  were  their  mules.”  Catholicity  first  taught 
the  Indian  that  the  squaw  was  equal  to  the  warrior;  and  that  the  sex  which  our 
d:vine  Lord  honored  by  making  one  of  them  His  mother,  must  be  respected. 
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The  Indian  system  of  government  was  exceedingly  simple,  and,  in  many 
respects,  worthy  of  serious  study 

The  fifty  sachems  of  the  famous  Iroquois  formed  the  government  of  that 
confederacy.  The  learned  Jesuit  missionary,  Lafitau,  tells  us  that  this  great 
Council  of  Fifty  would,  in  wisdom  and  eloquence,  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  Roman  Senate  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  He  thus  describes 
that  singular  legislative  body:  “It  is  a  greasy  assemblage,  sitting  sur  leur 
derriere,  crouched  like  apes,  their  knees  -as  high  as  their  ears,  or  lying  some 
on  their  bellies,  some  on  their  backs,  each  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  discussing 
affairs  of  state  with  as  much  coolness  and  gravity  as  the  Spanish  Junta  or  the 
Grand  Council  of  Venice.”  In  fact,  the  code  that  obtained  among  the  Five 
Nations  was  the  masterpiece  of  Indian  jurisprudence.  Both  as  law-givers 
and  as  warriors  they  towered  above  all  other  tribes  within  the  limits  of  our 
country. 

The  general  form  of  government  common  among  the  Indians,  is  thus 
tersely  and  correctly  stated  by  a  late  writer:  “The  head  of  each  tribe  was  a 
chief,  or  sachem,  sometimes  so  by  birth,  but  generally  chosen  on  account  of 
his  bravery,  or  wisdom,  or  eloquence.  His  opinion,  if  supported  by  a  counsel 
of  the  elders,  was  the  only  law.  But  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  it  on 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  obey.  His  influence  depended  wholly  on  his 
personal  character.  The  warriors  followed  him  on  a  war  party  only  if  they 
chose.  There  could  be  no  compulsion.  Proud  as  the  Indian  was  in  many 
things  that  of  which  he  was  most  proud  was  his  personal  freedom.” 

It  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  primitive  Indians  worshiped  God  under 
the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth: 
The  fact  is,  the  primitive  Indian  was  as  ignorant  of  Almighty  God  as  he  was 
of  Christian  morality  and  the  elegancies  of  life.  And  as  he  first  obtained 
firearms  from  the  white  man,  so  he  first  learned  this  greatest  of  all  truths — 
the  existence  of  one  God — from  the  lips  of  the  Catholic  missionary.  No 
Indian  dialect  had  an  equivalent  term  for  our  word  God,  which  had  to  be 
translated  in  a  roundabout  manner  by  saying  the  “  Great  Spirit  that  lives 
above,”  the  “  Great  Chief  of  Men,”  “  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  Skies,”  or 
something  to  that  effect.  If  they  had  anything  in  common  with  Christianity, 
it  was  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  spirit-land,  or  future 
state.  For  all  there  was,  however,  but  one  spirit-land,  yet  all  were  not  to  be 
equally  happy  when  they  reached  that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns. 
“  Skillful  hunters  and  brave  warriors  went  to  the  happy  hunting  ground;  while 
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the  slothful,  the  cowardly,  and  the  weak  were  doomed  to  eat  serpents  and 
ashes  in  dreary  regions  of  mist  and  darkness.  According  to  some  Algonquin 
traditions,  heaven  was  a  scene  of  endless  festivity,  the  ghosts  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  the  rattle  and  the  drum,  and  greeting  with  hospitable  welcome  the 
occasional  visitor  from  the  living  world;  for  the  spirit-land  was  not  far  off, 
and  roving  hunters  sometimes  passed  its  confines  unawares. 

As  a  whole,  the  Indian’s  belief  was  really  a  ridiculous  medley  of  super¬ 
stition  and  idolatry.  “  Pure  unmixed  devil-worship,”  says  Shea,  “  prevailed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.”  Some  tribes  paid  honors 
to  the  calumet.  Father  Marquette  tells  us  that  the  Illinois,  who  dwelt  on 
the  upper  Mississippi,  “  adored  the  sun  and  thunder.”  Father  Doury,  who 
accompanied  La  Salle’s  expedition,  found  the  Indians  of  Lower  Mississippi 
paying  divine  honors  to  the  sun.  Fathers  Dablon  and  Allouez  tell  us  of  an 
Indian  idol  which  they  discovered  on  the  banks  of  Fox  River,  near  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin.  It  was  “  merely  a  rock  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
man,  and  hideously  painted.  With  the  help  of  their  attendant  they  threw  it 
into  the  water.” 

The  Indian  fancied  that  manitous  were  in  everything — men,  animals, 
lakes,  rivers,  hills,  and  valleys.  To  his  rude  and  narrow  mind  these  manitous 
had  it  in  their  power  to  cause  disaster  or  triumph,  health  or  sickness,  life  or 
death.  Besides,  there  were  good  and  bad  manitous,  great  and  small  manitous. 
Their  bad  manitous  answer  to  our  devil.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  call  to  our 
assistance  one  of  the  old  missionaries  in  order  to  explain  this  complicated  sub¬ 
ject  of  Indian  worship;  and  to  exhibit  the  rascality  of  that  most  accomplished 
of  red-skin  rogues — the  medicine-man,  or  Indian  conjurer. 

“It  would  be  difficult,”  writes  Father  Marest,  S.J.,  “to  say  what  is  the 
religion  of  our  Indians.  It  consists  entirely  of  some  superstitions  with  which 
their  credulity  is  amused.  As  all  their  knowledge  is  limited  to  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  brutes,  and  to  the  necessities  of  life,  so  it  is  to  these  things  that  all 
their  worship  is  confined.  Their  medicine-man,  who  have  a  little  more  intel¬ 
lect  than  the  rest,  gain  the  respect  of  the  Indians  by  their  ability  to  deceive 
them.  These  jugglers  persuade  the  others  that  they  honor  a  kind  of  spirit  to 
whom  they  give  the  name  of  manitou;  and  teach  them  that  it  is  this  spirit 
which  governs  all  things,  and  is  master  of  life  and  death.  A  bird,  a  buffalo, 

a  bear,  or  rather  the  plumage  of  these  birds,  and  the  skins  of  these  beasts _ 

such  is  their  manitou.  They  hang  it  up  in  their  wigwams,  and  offer  it 
sacrifices  of  dogs  and  other  animals.  ....  ... 
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These  medicine-men  have  recourse  to  their  manitous  when  composing  their 
remedies,  or  when  attempting  to  cuj'e  the  diseased.  They  accompany  their 
invocations  with  chants,  and  dances,  and  frightful  contortions  to  induce  the 
belief  that  they  are  inspired  by  their  manitous.  .  .  .  During  these  dif¬ 

ferent  contortions,  the  medicine-man  names  sometimes  one  animal  and  some¬ 
times  another,  and  at  last  applies  himself  to  suck  that  part  of  the  body  in 
which  the  sick  person  complains  of  pain.  After  having  done  so  for  some 
time  he  suddenly  raises  himself  and  throws  out  to  the  sick  person  the  tooth  of 
a  bear  or  of  some  other  animal,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  in  his  mouth. 
‘Dear  friend,’  he  cries,  ‘you  will  live!  See  what  it  was  that  was  killing 
you!’  After  which  he  says  in  applauding  himself:  ‘Who  can  resist  my 
manitou?  Is  he  not  the  one  who  is  the  master  of  life?’  If  the  patient  hap¬ 
pens  to  die,  he  immediately  has  some  deceit  ready  prepared  to  ascribe  the 
death  to  some  other  cause,  which  took  place  after  he  had  left  the  sick  man. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  recover  his  health,  it  is  then  that  the  medi¬ 
cine-man  receives  consideration,  and  is  himself  regarde  1  as  a  manitou!  After 
being  well  rewarded  for  his  labors,  the  best  that  the  village  produces  is  spread 
out  to  regale  him. 

“  These  jugglers  are  a  great  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
In  every  way  in  their  power  they  persecute  and  torment  the  Christians. 

“  One  of  them  was  about  to  shoot  a  young  girl  who  passed  by  his  wig¬ 
wam  door.  Seeing  a  pair  of  beads  in  her  hands,  he  wickedly  thought  they 
had  caused  his  father’s  death;  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  her,  when 
some  other  Indians  prevented  him. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  I  have  received  gross  insults  from  them, 
nor  how  many  times  I  should  have  expired  under  their  blows,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  particular  protection  of  God.  On  one  occasion,  among  others,  one  of 
them  would  have  split  my  head  with  his  hatchet,  had  I  not  turned  at  the  very 
time  his  arm  was  raised  to  strike  me.” 

As  the  most  singular  of  the  objects  worshiped  by  some  of  the  tribes 
and  venerated  by  all  of  them,  must  be  mentioned  the  all-mysterious  Calumet. 
Father  Marquette  thus  writes  of  it:  “  Men  do  not  pay  to  the  crowns  and  scep¬ 
tres  of  kings  the  honor  they  (the  Indians)  pay  to  the  Calumet;  it  seems  to  be 
the  god  of  peace  and  war,  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  Carry  it  about  you  and 
show  it,  and  you  can  march  fearlessly  amid  enemies,  who  even  in  the  heat  of 
battle  lay  down  their  arms  when  it  is  shown.  They  use  it  for  settling  dis¬ 
putes,  strengthening  alliances,  and  speaking  to  strangers.”  The  same  father 
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describes  a  Calumet  which  the  Illinois  presented  him  when  descending  the 
great  river  as  “  made  of  polished  red  stone,  like  marble,  so  pierced  that  one 
end  serves  to  hold  the  tobacco,  while  the  other  is  fastened  on  the  stem,  which 
is  a  stick  two  feet  long,  as  thick  as  a  common  cane,  and  pierced  in  the  middle. 
It  is  ornamented  with  the  head  and  neck  of  different  birds  of  beautiful  plum¬ 
age;  they  also  add  large  feathers  of  green,  red,  and  other  colors,  with  which 
it  is  all  covered.” 

The  Indian  languages  most  widely  diffused  were  those  spoken  by  the 
great  tribes  already  mentioned.  Nearly  all  had  quite  limited  vocabularies. 
The  northern  dialects  were  exceedingly  harsh  and  guttural.  In  the  Algonquin 
tongue — the  most  extensively  spoken  of  them  all — the  words  had  few  vowels, 
and  were  “often  of  intolerable  length,  occasioned  by  complicated  grammatical 
forms  —  a  whole  sentence  by  means  of  suffixes  and  affixes  being  often 
expressed  in  a  single  word.”  This  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  the  Indian  dialects.  The  Wyandot  language,  spoken  by  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois,  was  more  sonorous  than  the  Algonquin.  The  Mobilian  included 
the  kindred  dialects  of  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Yazoos 
and  others.  “  Compared  with  the  northern  languages,  the  Cherokee  and 
Mobilian  are  soft  and  musical,  thus  indicating  the  long. continued  influence  of 
a  southern  climate.” 

As  specimens  of  the  languages  once  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  may  prove  both  curious  and  interesting  to  the  American  reader 
of  to-day,  a  few  are  here  given.  They  consist  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  various  dialects  mentioned  below.  For  these  linguistic  curiosi¬ 
ties  we  are  indebted  to  the  learning  of  Catholic  missionaries — the  only  white 
men  who  ever  thoroughly  mastered  the  Indian  tongues. 

1.  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  Abnaki  dialect,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Algonquin  family  of  languages,  is  as  follows: 

“  Kemitanksena  spomkik  ayan  waiwaielmoguatch  ayiliwisian  amantai  paitriwai 
witawaikai  ketepelta  mohanganeck  aylikitankonak  ketelailtamohangan  spomkik  tali 
yo  nampikik  paitchi  kik  tankouataitche  mamilinai  yo  paimi  ghisgak  daitaskiskouai 
aiponmena  yopa  katchi  anaihail  tama  wihaikai  kaissikakan  wihiolaikaipan  aliniona 
kisi  anihailt^makokaik  kaikauwia  kaitaipanik  mosak  kaita  lichi  kitawikaik  tampamo- 
hontchi  saghi  houeneminamai  on  lahamistakai  saghihousouaminai  mamait  chikil, 
Nialest.” 

2.  The  same  in  the  Huron  or  Wyandot  language: 

“Onaistan  de  aronhiae  istare.  Sasen  tOiondachiendatere  sachiendaonan.  Ont 
aioton  sa  cheonandiosta  endind6.  Ont  aioton  senchien  sarasta  ohoiient  soone  ach6  toti 
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ioti  Aronhiaone.  Ataindataia  sen  nonenda  tara  cha  ecantate  aoiiantehan.  Onta 
taoiiandionrhens,  sen  atonarrihoiianderacod,  to  chienne  iotinendi  onsa  onendionrhens 
de  oua.  Onkirrihouanderai.  Enon  ch«e  chana  alakhioninaashas  d’oucaota.  Ca  senti  ioti.” 

3.  The  same  in  one  of  the  chief  dialects  of  the  California  Indians: 

“Chana  ech  tupana  ave  onech,  otune  a  cuachin,  chame  om  reino  libi  yb  chosonec 
esna  tupana  cham  nechetepe,  micate  tom  cha  chaom,  pepsum  yg  car  caychamo  y  i 
julugcalme  cai  ech.  Depupnn  opco  chamo  chum  oyote.  Amen.” 

4.  The  same  in  the  present  language  of  the  Caughnawagas,  who  inhabit 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  St.  Louis  Rapids, 
near  Montreal: 

“Takwaienka  ne  karonhiake  tesi-teron,  aiesasennaien,  aiesawenniiostake,  aies- 
awennarakwake  nonwentsiake  tsiniiot  ne  karonhiake  tiesawennarak  wa.  Takwanout 
ne  kenwente  iakionnhekon  niahtewenniserake  ;  sasanikonrheus  nothenon  ionkinikouhr- 
aksaton  non  kwe;  tosa  aionkwasenni  ne  kariwaneren,  akwekon  eren  sawit  ne  iotaksens 
ethonaiawen.” 

The  English  language  is  indebted  to  the  Indians  for  a  number  of  com¬ 
mon  words.  Among  them  are  canoe,  potato,  tobacco,  tomahawk,  wigwam, 
hammock,  squaw,  sachem,  and  others.  They  have  also  bequeathed  to  us 
nearly  all  the  really  beautiful  names  of  our  states,  lakes  and  rivers.  An 
American  poet,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  has  clothed  this  fact  in  some  exquisite 
stanzas: 

You  say,  they  all  have  passed  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave, 

That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  off  the  crested  wave ; 

That  ’mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed, 

There  rings  no  hunter’s  shout; 

But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

You  may  not  wash  it  out. 

’Tis  where  Ontario’s  billow 
Like  ocean’s  surge  is  curled, 

Where  strong  Niagara’s  thunders  wake 
The  echo  of  the  world ; 

Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 
Rich  tributes  from  the  West, 

And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 
On  green  Virginia's  breast. 

You  say,  their  cone-like  cabins, 

That  clustered  o’er  the  vale, 

Have  fled  away  like  withered  leaves 
Before  the  autumn  gale; 

But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore, 

Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 
Their  dialect  of  yore. 
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Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 
Within  her  lordly  crown, 

And  broad  Ohio  bears  it  v 
Amid  her  young  renown; 

Connecticut  hath  wreathed  it 
Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves, 

And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse 
Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

We  have  but  to  vocalize  some  of  these  names  and  the  dullest  ear  is 
pleased  with  the  sweet  music  of  the  sound.  I  here  give  a  few,  accompanied 
by  their  signification  in  English: 


Indian  Names. 
Ohio, 

Ontario, 

Idaho, 

Cayuga, 

Alabama, 

Chicopee, 

Mohawk, 

Tennessee, 

Niagara, 

Wisconsin, 

Saratoga, 

Rappahannock, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Manhattan, 

Merrimac, 

Kennebec, 

Acadia, 

Tuscaloosa, 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut, 

Onondaga, 

Kentucky, 

Toronto, 

Minnehaha, 


Meaning  in  English.  \ 

Beautiful. 

Village  on  a  mountain. 

The  gem  of  the  mountains. 

Long  lake. 

Here  we  rest. 

Cedar  tree. 

Eaters  of  live  food. 

River  of  the  big  bend. 

Neck  of  water. 

Rushing  channel. 

Place  of  miraculous  waters  in  a  rock. 
River  of  rising  waters. 

The  Father  of  Waters,  or  Great  River. 
Muddy. 

Town  on  the  island. 

Swift  water. 

Long  river. 

Where  we  dwell. 

Black-warrior. 

Around  the  great  hills. 

Land  on  the  long  river. 

Place  of  the  hills. 

Dark  and  bloody  ground. 

Place  of  meeting. 


Laughing  waters — a  waterfall. 

As  the  Indians  had  no  written  language,  they  did  not  possess  any 
learning.  A  few  rude  drawings  on  skins  or  bark  formed  their  sole  record. 
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The  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  set  about  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  acquiring  the  Indian  languages. 
Father  Pareja,  O.S.F.,  published  an  Indian  catechism  as  early  as  1593. 
Father  Brebeuf,  S.J.,  wrote  a  Huron  catechism,  Father  Chaumonot,  S.J.,  a 
Huron  dictionary,  and  Father  Bruyas,  S.J.,  an  Iroquois  dictionary;  while 
Father  White,  S.J.,  did  the  same  for  the  Maryland  Indians,  and  Father 
Rale,  S.J.,  for  the  Abnaki  of  Maine.  Numerous  Catholic  prayer-books, 
catechisms,  and  other  works  of  devotion  have,  at  various  times,  appeared  in 
different  Indian  dialects.  Of  the  present  century,  the  best  known  Indian 
scholars  are  Bishop  Baraga,  Father  De  Smet,  S.J.,  Rev.  Dr.  Vetromile,  Rev. 
Joseph  Marcoux  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea. 

Besides  claiming  the  honor  of  having  discovered  America,  the  Church 
rightly  lays  claim  to  the  honor  of  civilizing  its  interesting  people.  She  was 
the  first  to  succeed  in  obtaining  gentle  treatment,  and  indeed  freedom  itself, 
for  these  aborigines.  In  1537  Pope  Paul  the  Third  declared  in  an  apostolic 
brief  that  the  native  Indians  of  America  were  really  and  truly  free  men  who 
should  not  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

Throughout  the  four  hundred  years  that  have  well  nigh  elapsed  since 
the  cross  of  Christ  was  first  planted  in  American  soil,  the  Church  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  forth  from  European  lands,  heroes  of  faith  and  charity  to 
bring  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  bold  European  pioneers,  into  a  state  of 
civilization.  Who  does  not  know,  honor,  and  bless  the  name  of  that  noble 
son  of  the  Church,  the  illustrious  Dominican  monk,  Father  Las  Casas,  of 
whom  a  brief  history  may  here  be  fitly  presented. 

Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  the  renowned  missionary  and  friend  of  the  poor 
Indians,  was  born  in  the  year  1474,  at  Seville,  in  Spain.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  French  origin.  While  the  young  man  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  his  father — who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in 
his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World — made  him  a  gift  of  an  Indian,  who 
acted  for  some  time  as  his  servant.  But  the  generous  Isabella  soon  published 
a  decree,  giving  freedom  to  all  Indians  in  Spain.  The  pious  student  at  once 
joyfully  liberated  his  dusky  servant,  “and  sent  him  back  to  his  native  land 
loaded  with  presents.”  Thus  it  happened  that  the  unflinching  advocate  of 
human  freedom  had  once  been  the  owner  of  a  slave  himself,  and  that  he  had 
made  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  a  simple  son  of  the  forest  at  that  happy 
period  of  life  when  the  mind  is  open  to  receive  deep  and  lasting  impressions. 

In  1502,  Las  Casas  accompanied  Ovando  in  his  expedition  to  Hispaniola, 
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and  eight  years  later  he  was  ordained  priest — the  first,  it  is  said,  who  was 
raised  to  that  sacred  dignity  in  the  New  World.  When  the  Spaniards  con¬ 
quered  Cuba  he  was  appointed  to  a  parish  in  a  small  settlement.  It  was  here 
that  he  began  to  signalize  himself  in  favor  of  the  oppressed  Indians,  and  to 
raise  his  voice  in  accents  of  holy  indignation  against  the  crimes  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  and  most  important  transmarine  posses¬ 
sion  of  Spain,  has  a  length  of  rather  more  than  750  miles.  It  is  larger  than 
Ireland,  and  less  than  England.  The  surface  is  mountainous  at  the  south-east 
coast,  where  the  Sierra  Maestra,  rising  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  8000 
feet,  runs  from  Cape  de  Cruz  to  Cape  de  Mayzi.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
island  there  are  rugged  hilly  districts  between  Santa  Clara  and  Puerto  Prin¬ 
cipe,  and  also  north-west  of  Trinidad.  What  remains  of  the  country,  although 
undulating,  consists  chiefly  of  well-watered  plains,  which  everywhere  support 
a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Rocky  reefs  and  muddy  shallows  beset  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  coast.  In  some  localities,  however,  the  sea  is  deep  to  the  very 
shore,  offering  many  excellent  havens,  and  those,  too,  situated  on  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  of  the  western  hemisphere;  the  chief  of  these  being  Havana, 
the  admirable  situation  of  which  makes  it  the  emporium  of  Central  America. 
A  somewhat  elevated  watershed  crosses  the  island  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
and  as  the  streams  run  at  right  angles  to  it,  they  are  necessarily  short.  In 
1499,  Cuba,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  “Pearl”  or  “Queen  of  the 
Antilles,”  was  discovered  by  Columbus  during  his  first  voyage.  In  1511,-  the 
island  began  to  be  permanently  colonized,  becoming,  within  ten  years,  the 
base  of  all  the  various  operations  against  Mexico. 

At  this  period,  under  the  title  of  repartimientos  or  distributions,  whole 
districts  of  the  newly-found  countries  were  held  by  Spanish  noblemen  or 
adventurers.  The  poor  savages  were  divided  with  the  lands,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  cultivate.  They  had  also  to  dig  in  the  mines,  or  hunt  the  rivers 
for  precious  stones.  So  hard  were  their  cruel  taskmasters  that  the  native 
race  began  to  wither  away.  It  was  a  diabolical  system  and  brought  its 
retribution  on  the  Spaniards  in  our  own  day. 

“The  Indians  were  coupled  together  like  beasts  of  burden,”  says  Charle¬ 
voix,  “and  when  forced  to  carry  loads  wholly  beyond  their  strength  they  were 
urged  forward  by  the  lash.  On  falling  from  exhaustion,  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
whip  obliged  them  to  rise.  A  colonist,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  rarely  wen1: 
any  distance  from  his  house  except  when  borne  in  a  litter  by  two  Indians. 
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“  There  was  no  scruple  made  of  separating  husband  and  wife — the  man 
being  sent  to  the  mines,  from  which  he  seldom  returned,  and  the  woman 
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being  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  While  engaged  in  this 
severe  labor  they  were  all  forced  to  live  on  roots  and  herbs.  To  see  them  die 
of  such  violence  and  of  pure  fatigue  was  an  ordinary  spectacle.” 

“I  have  found  many  dead  on  the  road,”  says  Las  Casas,  “  others  gasp- 
Jng  under  the  trees,  and  others  in  the  pangs  of  death,  faintly  crying,  hunger  ! 
hunger  !” 

The  good  priest  was  touched  to  the  heart  at  the  sight  of  such  shameful 
scandals  and  appalling  injustice.  How  could  religion  make  any  progress  ? 
It  was  mockery  indeed  to  expect  that  the  Indians  would  sincerely  embrace 
tbe  Christian  religion- — the  faith  of  their  heartless  and  tyrannical  oppressors. 

To  oppose  the  cruel  system  of  repartimientos,  Father  Las  Casas  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  prevailed*  on  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  send  a  commission  of 
inquiry  to  the  West  Indies;  but  the  work  of  the  commission  was  far  from 
satisfying  his  zeal,  and  he  revisited  Spain  to  procure  the  adoption  of  still 
stronger  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  natives.  He  was  honored  with 
the  title  of  Protector  General  of  the  Indians,  and  his  exertions  in  their  behalf 
were  unceasing. 

He  carried  his  cause  before  Charles  V,  and  as  he  had  warm  opponents, 
the  emperor  first  heard  the  spokesman  of  the  opposition.  When  the  turn  of 
Las  Casas  came,  he  arose  with  dignity  and  presented  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  in  a  discourse  of  great  vigor  and  eloquence. 

“  The  Christian  religion,”  he  concluded,  “is  equal  in  its  operation,  and 
is  accommodated  to  every  nation  on  the  globe.  It  robs  no  one  of  his  freedom, 
violates  none  of  his  inherent  rights  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  slave  by  nature, 
as  pretended;  and  it  well  becomes  your  majesty  to  banish  so  monstrous  an 
oppression  from  your  kingdoms  in  the  beginning  of  your  reign,  that  the 
Almighty  may  make  it  long  and  glorious.” 

Las  Casas  gained  his  point.  In  1520  he  attempted  to  form  a  settlement 
of  Castilian  peasants  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  view  of  giving  more  com¬ 
plete  effect  to  his  designs  in  behalf  of  the  Indians;  but  unhappily,  he  had  to 
contend  against  such  a  host  of  difficulties  that  his  plan  ended  in  failure.  He 
had  hitherto  been  a  secular  priest.  He  now  retired  to  the  Dominican  convent 
in  Hispaniola,  and  became  a  son  of  St.  Dominic.  His  well-spent  time  was 
divided  between  spiritual  duties,  missions,  and  the  composition  of  various 
famous  works  relating  to  the  New  World  and  the  cause  of  his  dear  Indians. 
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He  traversed  Mexico,  Peru,  Guatemala,  and  other  vast  countries,  everywhere 
exercising  the  double  functions  of  missionary  apostolic  and  protector  of  the 
Indians. 

The  venerable  priest  refused  the  rich  bishopric  of  Cusco,  in  Peru;  but, 
at  length,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  poor  see  of  Chiapa,  in  a  wild  prov¬ 
ince  of  Mexico.  He  was  near  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  epis¬ 
copal  labors.  How  he  toiled  and  suffered,  and  battled  for  the  rights  of  the 
red  man,  and  pointed  out  the  road  to  Heaven  with  dauntless  courage,  cannot 
be  told  here. 

In  1551,  the  great  bishop  resigned  his  see.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  for 
the  last  time,  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Atocha,  at  Madrid,  where  he  spent 
many  years  in  preparing  his  soul  for  that  blessed  end  which  came  in  July, 
1566.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two,  and  his  faculties  were 
unimpaired  to  the  last. 

Las  Casas  was  a  sainted  Catholic  missionary,  who  loved  justice  and 
abhorred  iniquity.  He  was  inspired  by  one  great  and  glorious  idea.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  sixteen  times,  and  toiled  for  over  half  a  century,  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  hardship,  and  soul-trying  opposition,  to  ameliorate  the  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Indians,  and  to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  the  dark  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  New  World.  Nor  was  his  pen  less  active  and  eloquent  than  his 
tongue.  He  is  one  of  the  great  writers  of  Spain.  “  In  the  course  of  his  work,” 
says  Irving,  “when  Las  Casas  mentions  the  original  papers  lying  before  him, 
from  which  he  drew  many  of  his  facts,  it  makes  one  lament  that  they  should 
be  lost  to  the  world.  Besides  the  journals  and  letters  of  Columbus,  he  says, 
he  had  numbers  of  the  letters  of  Don  Bartholomew,  who  wrote  better  than 
his  brother,  and  whose  writings  must  have  been  full  of  energy.  Above  all, 
he  had  the  map,  formed  from  study  and  conjecture,  by  which  Columbus 
himself  sailed  on  his  first  voyage.  What  a  precious  document  would  this  be 
for  the  world  !  ” 


Chapter  Vll 


lUork  of  Spanish  missionaries. 


ROME;  Proclaims  the  Field. — Twelve  Franciscan  Apostles. — Wanderings 
of  Friar  Mark. — Father  Padilla  and  Brother  John — Expedition  of 
De  Soto.— The  Long  and  Terrible  March.— The  Leader’s  Death  and 
Tomb.— Don  Tristan  as  an  Explorer.— An  Admiral  Seeks  his  Son- 
Founding  of  Florida’s  Capital. — Father  Martinez  Gains  his  Crown. 

ITHIN  two  months  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  that 
momentous  first  voyage,  on  May  9,  1493,  the  Holy  Father  at 
Rome,  Pope  Alexander,  issued  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  his 
famous  bull,  Inter  cetera ,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  late  discovery 
in  these  words: 

“  We  have  heard  to  our  great  joy  that  you  have  proposed  to  labor  and 
use  every  exertion  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  islands  and  continents  re¬ 
mote  and  hitherto  unknown,  and  of  others  yet  undiscovered,  be  reduced  to 
worship  our  Redeemer  and  profess  the  Catholic  faith.  You  sent,  not  with¬ 
out  the  greatest  exertions,  dangers,  and  expense,  our  beloved  son,  Christopher 
Colon,  a  man  of  worth  and  much  to  be  commended,  fit  for  such  business, 
with  vessels  and  cargoes,  diligently  to  search  for  continents  and  remote  and 
unknown  islands  on  a  sea  hitherto  never  navigated;  who,  finally,  with  the 

divine  assistance  and  great  diligence,  navigated  the  vast  ocean  and  discovered 
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certain  most  distant  islands  and  continents  which  were  previously  unknown, 
in  which  very  many  nations  dwell  peaceably,  and,  as  it  is  said,  go  naked  and 
abstain  from  animal  food,  etc.” 

Further  on  His  Holiness  enjoins  it  as  a  duty  on  the  sovereigns,  to  send 
out  to  the  newly  discovered  countries  “  tried  men,  who  fear  God,  and  skillful 
and  expert,  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  teach  them 
good  morals.” 

Catholic  priests  were  accordingly  sent  out  on  almost  every  voyage  with 
the  early  explorers,  and  the  planting  of  the  Cross  was  co-incident  with  their 
settlement  of  the  various  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  conquests 
made  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Within  the  actual  limits  of  our  own  country — 
to  which  we  refer  distinctively  the  name  America — we  find  that  the  first 
Spanish  missionaries  set  foot  in  Florida  in  1528,  in  company  with  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Narvaez.  The  latter  expected  to  found  an  empire  rivaling  in  wealth 
and  extent  that  of  Mexico,  so  recently  subjected  to  the  Spanish  arms  by 
the  prowess  of  Cortdz.  The  limits  of  the  new  empire  were  already  marked 
out  for  a  see,  which  took  its  title  from  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas — its  southern 
boundary — a  river  in  Mexico  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  extended 
to  the  Cape  of  Florida. 

The  new  bishop  himself,  Juan  Juarez,  headed  the  band  of  missionaries. 
As  Father  Juarez,  he  had  been  one  of  the  twelve  Franciscans  who  were 
invited  to  Mexico  by  Cortez  to  be  its  first  apostles,  and  whom  he  received 
with  great  honor  in  1524,  five  years  after  his  landing.  Father  Juarez  here 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  his  love  and  care  for  the  Indians,  and 
his  appointment  as  the  new  bishop,  which  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Spain,  was  therefore  most  fitting. 

The  expedition  of  Narvaez  proved,  however,  a  failure,  and  in  its  failure 
was  involved  that  of  the  missionary  scheme  connected  with  it.  No  rich 
empire  met  the  commander’s  expectant  gaze,  no  dusky  monarch  clad  in 
barbaric  splendor  and  surrounded  by  assiduous  courtiers  crossed  his  path  to 
question  his  purposes  or  withstand  his  advance.  He  encountered  only  strag¬ 
gling  Indians  who  treacherously  led  him  on  to  his  ruin.  At  last,  weary,  dis¬ 
appointed,  pinched  with*  want,  and  decimated  by  disease  or  the  arrows  of 
ambushed  savages,  the  troops  of  Narvaez  forced  their  way  back  through  the 
jungle  to  the  shore  they  had  left.  Narvaez  had  injudiciously,  and  against 
the  advice  of  Bishop  Juarez,  ordered  his  ships  elsewhere,  and  the  only 
resource  of  the  party  was  to  escape  to  sea  as  best  they  might  in  the  rude 
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boats  they  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Four  only  remained  behind,  and 
these  saved  themselves  by  a  perilous  journey  across  the  continent.  The 
remainder  were  lost  at  sea,  or  were  cast  away  to  die  a  more  lingering  death 
by  starvation,  disease,  or  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  party  of  Bishop  Juarez,  which  had  been  driven  ashore  on  Dauphin 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  which  nothing  further  was 
ever  heard. 

The  four  survivors  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  traversed  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  and,  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  reappeared 
to  the  gaze  of  their  astonished  friends.  The  accounts  they  gave  of  the  king¬ 
doms  and  cities  they  had  passed  on  their  journey — accounts  that  were  doubt¬ 
less  somewhat  colored  by  their  imagination — came  to  the  ears  of  an  Italian 
friar  named  Mark,  and  excited  his  zeal  for  the  glorious  spiritual  conquest 
that  seemed  to  lie  before  him.  Placing  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
Stephen,  a  negro,  one  of  the  four  survivors  alluded  to,  and  attended  by  some 
friendly  Indians,  he  boldly  plunged  into  the  wilderness  which  skirted  the 
river  Gila.  Crossing  it,  he  continued  his  march  until  he  came  within  sight 
of  Cibola,  a  city  of  the  Zuni  tribe.  Here  he  sent  forward  Stephen  with  a 
party  of  the  Indian  attendants  to  prepare  the  way,  but  the  natives  drove 
them  back,  and  even  killed  Stephen  and  some  of  his  companions.  The  friar 
could  only  look  with  longing  eyes  towards  the  city  where  he  had  hoped  to 
garner  a  harvest  of  souls,  and  then  sorrowfully  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Ere  descending  the  hill  from  which  he  bade  farewell  to  the  city,  he,  however, 
planted  the  cross,  the  object  of  his  journey  and  the  emblem  of  his  mission. 

The  chieftain,  Coronado,  stimulated  by  the  representations  made  of  the 
supposed  riches  of  Cibola,  headed  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  government 
to  reduce  it.  He  followed  the  route  previously  traversed  by  Friar  Mark, 
who  accompanied  him,  together  with  a  number  of  other  Franciscans.  Cibola 
was  reached,  and  soon  yielded  to  the  invader,  but  so  barren  was  the  prize, 
that  Coronado  resolved  to  press  on  to  the  conquest  of  another  fabled  empire 
in  the  interior,  leaving  the  poor  friar,  overwhelmed  with  reproaches,  to 
return  home  in  shattered  health.  He  ended  his  days  shortly  after. 

When  Coronado,  weary  of  his  fruitless  journey,  resolved  to  return, 
Father  John  de  Padilla,  one  of  the  Franciscans,  in  his  younger  days  a  soldier, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Indian  town  of  Quivira,  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Brother  John  of  the  Cross  proffered  a  similar  request  in  regard 
to  the  neighboring  village  of  Cicuye,  now  Pecos.  Bestowing  upon  them  a 
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supply  of  live  stock,  and  some  Mexican  Indians  as  guides  and  assistants,  they 
were  left  about  midway  between  both  points.  Pecos  being  still  before  them, 
Brother  John  of  the  Cross  was  sent  on  with  an  escort  and  reached  it  safely. 
Father  Padilla  took  leave  of  his  countrymen  and  retraced  his  steps  to  Quivira 
with  his  Indian  converts.  Here  for  some  time  he  labored  assiduously,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  almost  in  vain.  Hearing  of  a  tribe  more  docile  in  character, 
he  set  out  for  their  town,  but  on  the  road  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  of  roving  Indians.  Conscious  of  his  danger,  he  urged  his 
companions  to  fl}q  and  kneeling  down  prepared  to  die.  In  a  few  moments 
he  fell,  pierced  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  sealed  his  mission  with  his  blood. 
His  comrades  fled  down  the  river,  and  after  many  a  danger,  reached  Tampico 
to  announce  his  martyr  triumph.  Of  Brother  John  of  the  Cross,  and  his 
mission  at  Pecos,  no  tidings  were  ever  obtained. 

The  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  meanwhile  been  the  scene  of 
an  expedition  which,  in  its  pomp  and  power,  its  cruelties  and  its  misfortunes, 
has  few  parallels  in  our  annals.  Like  Coronado,  the  illustrious  Hernando  de 
Soto  sought  the  mighty  kingdom  of  the  interior  which  previous  adventurers 
had  reported.  After  serving  in  Peru  with  Pizarro  he  was  appointed  by 
Charles  V  as  governor  of  both  Cuba  and  Florida.  A  well-equipped  arma¬ 
ment  stood  across  the  Atlantic,  touched  at  Cuba,  and  in  May,  1539,  De  Soto 
landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  with  six  hundred  and  twenty  chosen  men,  a 
band  as  gallant  and  well  appointed,  as  eager  in  pursuit  and  audacious  in  hope, 
as  ever  trod  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  The  clangor  of  trumpets,  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  fluttering  of  pennons,  the  glittering  of  helmet  and 
lance,  startled  the  ancient  forest  with  unwonted  greeting. 

Amid  this  pomp  of  chivalry,  religion  was  not  forgotten.  The  sacred 
vessels  and  vestments,  with  bread  and  wine  for  the  Eucharist,  were  carefully 
provided;  and  De  Soto  himself  declared  that  the  enterprise  was  undertaken 
for  God  alone,  and  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  his  especial  care.  The  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  savages  was  considered  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and 
twelve  priests  accompanied  the  expedition. 

The  governor  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  It  is  said  he  dreamed  of  nothing  but  success,  and,  moved  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Cortes,  sent  most  of  his  ships  back  to  Havana.  The  savages  did  not 
like  the  new-comers,  and  gave  vent  to  their  wrath  in  hideous  yells  and  showers 
of  arrows.  But  a  well-directed  charge  of  the  cavalry  gave  fleetness  to  the 
heels  of  the  noisy  warriors.  The  loss  of  a  fine  charger,  however,  warned 
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the  Spaniards  that  the  Indian  arrow  was  no  mean  weapon.  The  fatal  shaft 
had  flown  with  such  force  as  to  pass-through  the  saddle  and  bury  itself  be¬ 
tween  the  ribs  of  the  horse. 

The  work  of  exploration  began,  but  from  the  outset  it  was  a  toilsome  and 
perilous  enterprise.  It  was  destined  to  be  eventful,  however,  for  it  was  to 
lead  the  brave  De  Soto  to  the  discovery  of  the  River  Mississippi,  “Father  of 
Waters,”  the  longest  river  on  the  North  American  continent  and  deemed  un¬ 
til  recent  days  the  longest  in  the  world.  Of  the  beauty  and  the  present  im¬ 
portance  of  this  noble  stream  we  may  say  with  Capt.  Glazier,  the  gallant  dis¬ 
coverer  of  its  source  in  the  Northwest:  “Can  another  such  river  be  found 
between  the  poles,  which  thus  communicates  with  every  sea;  which  combines 
so  much  of  the  wonderful  with  so  much  of  the  useful;  which  bears  upon  its 
bosom  the  freightage  of  both  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  to  which  the 
future  presents  such  a  promising  outlook?  The  Amazon  and  the  Nile  surpass 
the  Mississippi  in  length  and  possibly  in  the  volume  of  their  waters.  But 
apart  from,  and  altogether  beyond  a  consideration  of,  the  length  and  width 
arid  depth  of  these  great  rivers  of  the  world,  we  may  consistently  claim  for  the 
Mississippi  a  very  decided  superiority  over  its  longer  rivals,  inasmuch  as, 
throughout  its  entire  length,  its  banks  are  peopled  by  freemen  and  industry 
meets  with  no  restriction.  Often  have  I  observed  that  it  is  perhaps  the  first 
river  in  the  world  and  now  in  parting  from  it  I  affirm  without  hesitation  that 
it  is  incontestably  entitled  to  the  proud  designation  given  it  by  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  of  Mee-see-see-be,  “the  Father  of  Running  Waters.” 

But  at  first  De  Soto’s  little  army  pushed  patiently  along  towards  the 
north.  The  line  of  march  lay  through  a  trackless  wilderness  covered  by 
dense  forests,  and  intersected  by  muddy  rivers  and  vast  swamps.  On  every 
side  the  savages  proved  hostile.  The  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  fight  and 
push  on  while  burdened  with  a  large  stock  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 
A  cannon  was  hauled  through  treacherous  bogs  and  tangled  underwood  with 
immense  labor,  and  the  care  of  scores  of  headstrong  pigs  must  have  added 
enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  dangerous  journey. 

When  Sunday  or  some  festival  came,  a  halt  was  ordered.  A  temporary 
altar  was  erected,  perhaps  beneath  some  lordly  tree  which  towered  to  the  skies, 
like  the  steeple  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  gallant 
De  Soto  and  his  cavaliers  devoutly  knelt  on  the  grass  around.  Every  religious 
practice  was  observed,  and  as  the  little  army  cut  its  way  through  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Florida,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  duly  performed. 
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The  governor  used .  every  effort  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians. 
He  assured  them  that  his  mission  was  peaceful,  and  that  all  he  desired  was  a 
passage  through  their  territories.  But  in  vain  were  his  assurances.  Full  of 
hatred  and  suspicion,  the  dusky  warriors  would  lie  in  ambush,  discharge  a 
volley  of  arrows,  and  then  fly  to  the  thickets  of  the  woods.  Thus  the  army 
was  ever  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  lurking  savages,  and  unceasing  vigilance 
was  necessary.  The  moment  a  Spaniard  strayed  from  the  camp,  he  was 
likely  to  be  shot  down  and  instantly  scalped. 

Ever  skirmishing,  and  always  on  the  march,  De  Soto  held  on  his  course 
towards  the  north  of  Florida.  At  one  point  an  immense  morass  stopped  his 
progress.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  lofty  trees  and  tangled 
underwood,  and  all  points  were  guarded  by  hostile  Indians.  Bridges  of  trees, 
made  with  great  labor,  enabled  the  way-worn  Spaniards  to  cross  such 
portions  as  came  above  their  middle.  But  every  inch  of  this  muddy  route 
had  to  be  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  and  it  was  only  after  a  dreadful 
conflict  of  four  days,  in  which  all  fought  and  many  fell,  that  the  troops  found 
themselves  safely  across  the  great  swamp. 

After  months  of  such  toilsome  marching,  the  cold  weather  came  on. 
A  halt  was  ordered  at  an  Indian  village  called  Apalachee,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  Tallahassee,  the  present  capital  of  Florida.  And  there,  “in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness,  this  band  of  adventurous  Spaniards  passed  the  winter 
together.”  The  natives  of  this  region  proved  to  be  large,  fierce  warriors; 
and  in  spite  of  the  strict  discipline  of  the  camp,  many  a  careless  cavalier  lost 
his  life  and  scalp  at  the  hands  of  prowling  war-parties. 

De  Soto  left  his  winter  quarters  in  March,  1540,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  north,  earnestly  bent  on  finding  a  rich  region — some  imaginary  Peru  or 
Mexico.  “  For  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,”  writes  Parkman, 
“  the  procession  of  priests  and  cavaliers,  cross-bowmen,  arquebusiers,  and 
Indian  captives  laden  with  the  baggage,  still  wandered  on  through  wild  and 
boundless  wastes,  lured  hither  and  thither  by  the  ignis-fatuus  of  their  hopes.” 

They  traversed  great  portions  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
everywhere  inflicting  and  enduring  misery,  but  never  approaching  their 
phantom  El  Dorado.  At  length,  in  the  third  year  of  their  journeying,  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before 
its  second  discovery  by  Marquette.  One  of  their  number  describes  the  great 
river  as  almost  half  a  league  wide,  deep,  rapid,  and  constantly  rolling  down 
trees  and  driftwood  oh  its  turbid  current. 
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The  Spaniards  crossed  over  at  a  point  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 
They  advanced  westward,  but  found  no  treasures^ — nothing,  indeed,  but  hard¬ 
ships  and  an  Indian  enemy — “Furious,”  writes  one  of  their  officers,  “  as  mad 
dogs.”  They  heard  of  a  country  towards  the  north  where  maize  could  not 
be  cultivated  because  the  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  devoured  it. 

They  penetrated  so  far  that  they  entered  the  range  of  the  roving  prairie- 
tribes;  for,  one  day,  as  they  pushed  their  way  with  difficulty  across  great 
plains  covered  with  tall,  rank  grass,  they  met  a  band  of  savages  who  dwelt 
in  lodges  of  skin  sewed  together,  subsisting  on  game  alone,  and  wandering 
perpetually  from  place  to  place.  Finding  neither  gold  nor  the  South  Sea,  for 
both  of  which  they  had  hoped,  they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  short  time  before  this,  an  interesting  religious  ceremony  occurred. 
The  army  halted  at  an  Indian  village,  and  the  chief  with  a  band  of  picked 

warriors  came  forth.  “  Senor,”  said  he  to  De  Soto,  “  as  you  are  superior  to 

/ 

us  in  prowess  and  surpass  us  in  arms,  we  likewise  believe  that  your  God  is 
better  than  our  god.  These  you  behold  before  you  are  the  chief  warriors  of 
my  dominions.  We  implore  you  to  pray  to  your  God  to  send  us  rain,  for  our 
fields  are  parched  for  want  of  water.” 

De  Soto  replied  that  he  and  all  his  followers  were  sinners,  but  they 
would  supplicate  the  God  of  mercy.  A  large  pine  cross  was  made,  and 
raised  on  a  high  hill.  The  whole  army  formed  in  line,  and  marched  in 
solemn  procession  towards  the  sacred  emblem  of  man’s  salvation.  The  priests 
walked  before,  chanting  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  while  the  soldiers  responded. 
The  chief  took  his  place  beside  the  governor,  and  thousands  of  Indians 
crowded  around.  Prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  cross,  and  the  imposing  cere¬ 
mony  closed  with  the  lofty  strains  of  the  Te  Deum.  Rain  fell  the  next  night, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  Indians.  * 

Three  years  of  unceasing  toil,  hardship,  and  disappointment  now  began 
to  tell  on  the  rugged  frame  and  lofty  spirit  of  De  Soto.  Assailed  by  fresh 
disasters,  he  was  touched  to  the  heart  at  the  suffering  of  his  diminished  but 
faithful  followers.  A  raging  fever  seized  him,  and  his  days  drew  rapidly  to 
a  close.  But  he  met  death  like  a  fearless  Catholic  soldier.  He  made  his  will, 
bade  an  affectionate  adieu  to  his  officers  and  men,  and  having  made  a  last 
humble  confession,  his  soul  calmly  passed  away,  amid  the  tears  of  the  whole 
army,  on  the  21st  of  May,  I542, 

“  And  thus  died  Hernando  de  Soto,”  writes  the  historian  of  early 
Florida _ “  cme  of  the  boldest  and  bravest  of  the  many  brave  leaders  who 
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figured  in  the  first  discoveries,  and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wild  war¬ 
fare  of  the  Western  World.  How  proud  and  promising  had  been  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  career — how  humble  and  helpless  its  close!  Cut  off  in  the 
vigor  and  manhood  of  his  days,  he  was  but  forty-two  years  old  when  he 
expired.”  He  was  a  true  knight,  “  without  fear  and  without  reproach.” 

As  the  hostile  savages  might  dishonor  the  body  of  the  governor,  if  buried 
on  land,  his  officers  formed  a  new  design.  An  immense  oak  was  cut  down. 
A  space  large  enough  for  the  body  was  scooped  out  of  the  trunk,  and  planks 
nailed  over  the  opening.  This  was  De  Soto’s  coffin.  At  the  dead  of  night, 
in  the  midst  of  silence,  a  few  boats  were  rowed  to  the  centre  of  the  river,  and 
slowly  and  sadly  the  rude  coffin  was  lowered  to  its  strange  resting-place.  As 
it  sank,  the  sorrowing  stream  took  the  precious  remains  in  pity  to  its  breast. 
The  discoverer  of  the  great  river  slept  beneath  its  waters.  His  successor, 
Muscoso,  after  trying  in  vain  to  reach  Mexico  by  land,  fled  down  the  river, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  natives.  A  small  party  reached  Tampico,  but  every 
clergyman  had  perished,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  attempt  to  found  a 
mission. 

Another  attempt  to  christianize  the  Indians  of  Florida  was  made  by  a 
Dominican,  Father  Louis  Cancer.  He  was  a  native  of  Saragossa,  Spain,  and 
began  his  labors  in  America  as  a  missionary  in  Mexico.  While  there  he 
heard  much  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  Florida,  and  ardently  desired  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  them.  Proceeding  to  Spain  he  obtained  the  grant  of  a  vessel  from 
the  King  for  his  pious  mission.  In  this  he  embarked  from  Mexico  for  Tampa 
Bay,  with  two  associates,  Fathers  Beteta  and  Garcia;  and  one  other,  Father 
Diego  de  Penalosa,  who  had  joined  them.  The  vessel  missed  the  intended 
port,  but  reached  the  coast  of  Florida  in  about  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of 
latitude  on  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day.  After  seeking  the  port  for  some  days 
and  landing  from  time  to  time,  Father  Diego  went  ashore,  followed  by  Can¬ 
cer,  an  interpreter,  and  one  other,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Indians.  Amid 
the  dusky  children  of  the  everglades  they  knelt  and  commended  the  enterprise 
to  God,  then  rose  and  began  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Presents 
soon  won  esteem  and  friendship,  and  as  the  long-sought  harbor  was  now 
ascertained  to  be  only  a  day’s  sail  distant,  it  was  agreed  that  Father  Diego, 
with  a  Spaniard,  and  the  Indian  woman  who  had  acted  as  interpreter,  should 
remain  on  shore,  while  the  rest  proceeded  to  the  port  by  sea. 

So  slowly,  however,  did  their  vessel  move  that  they  did  not  reach  the 
desired  haven  till  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  Here,  too,  friendly  relations 
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were  opened  with  the  natives  by  Father  Cancer;  and  the  interpreter  arrived, 
announcing  that  Father  Diego  was 'at  the  cacique’s  hut.  .  On  his  returning  to 
the  vessel  Cancer  found  all  thrown  into  perplexity  by  the  arrival  of  a  Spaniard 
who  escaped  from  among  the  Indians.  He  warned  the  missionaries  to  be¬ 
ware  of  the  Indians,  and  to  their  amazement  declared  that  Father  Diego 
and  his  companions  had  been  already  butchered  by  the  savages,  with  all  kinds 
of  ceremony  and  addresses.  “All  this  was  indeed  terrible,”  says  Cancer,  “and 
very  afflicting  to  us,  but  not  surprising?  such  things  cannot  but  happen  in 
enterprises  for  the  extension  of  the  faith.  I  expected  nothing  less.  How 
often  have  I  reflected  on  the  execution  of  this  enterprise,  and  felt  that  we 
could  not  succeed  in  it  without  losing  much  blood.  So  the  Apostles  did, 
and  at  this  price  alone  can  faith  and  religion  be  introduced.” 

This  intrepid  priest  was  a  native  of  Saragossa,  and  had  at  an  early  age 
entered  the  Dominican  order.  He  came  to  America  in  1514  as  Superior  of 
a  band  of  missionaries.  His  labors  were  at  first  almost  unsuccessful;  his 
companions  died  around  him  of  want,  disease,  and  violence,  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  nearly  thirty  years  he  stood  alone.  He  then,  with  Father  Rincon  and 
Las  Casas,  undertook  to  evangelize  the  district  called  Tierra  de  Guerra,  Land 
of  War,  but  having  converted  and  gained  all  the  native  tribes,  the  missionaries 
gave  it  the  name  of  Vera  Paz,  “True  Peace,”  which  it  still  bears. 

Many  were  now  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  project,  but  Cancer  resolved 
to  remain  alone,  if  necessary,  hoping  by  mildness  and  presents  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  Indians.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  remained  on  board  to  draw 
up  an  account,  which  is  still  extant,  and  to  prepare  what  he  deemed  necessary 
for  his  new  mission.  Storms  for  a  day  prevented  his  landing,  but  on  the  26th 
he  quitted  the  vessel,  accompanied  by  Fathers  Garcia  and  Beteta,  and  when 
near  the  shore  sprang  out,  and,  not  heeding  their  entreaties  and  remon¬ 
strances,  proceeded  up  the  steep  bank.  The  Indians  looked  on,  but  gave  no 
sign  of  welcome.  Then,  doubtless,  Cancer  realized  all  his  danger;  lie  knelt 
for  a  moment  in  prayer,  but  an  Indian  approached,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
arm  led  him  off.  A  crowd  soon  gathered  around,  his  hat  was  torn  off,  and  a 
heavy  blow  of  a  club  stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  shore.  He  uttered  one  cry, 
“Oh!  my  God!”  for  in  an  instant  the  savages  had  covered  him  with  mortal 
wounds,  and  rushing  to  the  water’s  edge  drove  back  the  rest  with  a  shower  of 
arrows.  Sadly  the  surviving  missionaries  drew  off,  and  as  they  beheld  the 
bleeding  scalp  of  their  beloved  brother  held  aloft,  lamented  that  his  glorious 
plan,  crowned  with  success  in  Vera  Paz,  had  failed  in  Florida.  Cooler 
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minds  may  treat  as  madness  the  conduct  of  Cancer,  but  in  the  whole  history  of 
our  missions  there  is  not  a  nobler  episode  than  the  attempt  of  this  true  Domini¬ 
can,  willing  to  shed  no  blood  but  his  own  in  winning  sinners  from  error,  and 
seeking  in  an  unarmed  vessel,  and  with  an  unarmed  company,  to  achieve  the 
peaceful  conquest  of  land  already  deluged  in  blood. 

The  next  missionaries  in  Florida  were  a  number  of  Dominicans  thrown 
on  the  coast  by  shipwreck  in  1553.  A  large  vessel  carrying  no  less  than  a 
thousand  souls,  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  after  leaving  Havana  was  driven 
on  the  shore  of  Florida.  Seven  hundred  perished;  three  hundred  reached 
the  hostile  coast;  among  them,  five  Dominicans,  Fathers  Diego  de  la  Cruz, 
Ferdinand  Mendez,  and  John  Ferrer,  with  two  laj'-brothers,  John  and  Mark 
de  Mena.  The  survivors  had  an  able  and  ehergetic  commander,  who  saved 
a  cannon  with  ammunition,  and  immediately  began  his  march  for  Tampico, 
then  the  frontier  town  of  Mexico.  His  way  lay  through  hostile  tribes,  but  as 
long  as  he  retained  his  cannon  he  kept  them  at  bay;  at  last,  however,  he 
unfortunately  lost  it  and  much  of  his  ammunition  by  the  upsetting  of  a  raft 
while  crossing  a  rapid  river.  From  that  time  their  numbers  were  rapidly 
thinned.  When  they  reached  the  Del  Norte,  the  prior,  Father  Diego,  had 
died  of  his  wounds,  Father  Ferdinand  of  hardship,  Brother  John  de  Mena 
had  been  shot  through  the  body,  and  Brother  Mark ,  pierced  by  seven  arrows, 
had  been  left  for  dead.  Father  John  Ferrer  had  disappeared,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  To  this  religious,  a  man  of  eminent  pietv  and 
sanctity,  common  report  had  long  attributed  prophetic  power.  Before  they 
sailed  from  Mexico  he  had  said:  “Almost  all  of  us  will  die,  and  I  shall  remain 
hidden  in  distant  parts,  where  I  shall  live  for  several  years  in  complete  health.” 
This  now  occurred  to  all,  and  as  his  prediction  of  the  fearful  loss  had  been 
realized,  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  remained  some  years  among  the 
Indians,  where  he  doubtless  lost  no  occasion  of  instilling  into  their  minds  the 
truths  of  Christianity;  but  no  tidings  of  him  ever  reached  the  Spanish  colony. 

Strange,  too,  was  the  fate  of  Brother  Mark  de  Mena.  He  had,  we  have 
seen,  been  left  for  dead;  but  recovering  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  drew  out 
the  arrows,  and  dressing  his  wounds  as  well  as  he  could,  pursued,  and  at  last 
overtook  the  fugitives.  The  exertion  was,  however,  too  great;  he  soon  sank, 
and  his  companions,  unable  to  carry  him,  buried  him  to  the  neck  in  the  sand 
and  continued  their  flight,  but  soon  after  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Brother 
Mark,  meanwhile,  had  rallied  again ;  he  rose  from  his  grave,  and  at  last,  with 
wounds  corrupted  and  swarming  with  worms,  reached  Tampico,  sole  survivor 
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of  the  numbers  who  crowded  the  deck  of  the  noble  vessel  that  had  left  San 
Juan  de  Ulua  so  short  a  time  before,  radiant  with  hope. 

This  severe  loss  induced  the  government  to  think  seriously  of  subduing 
and  colonizing  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  in  1559,  Don 
Tristan  de  Luna  was  sent  with  1500  men  in  thirteen  vessels  to  accomplish  it. 
As  usual,  missionaries  attended  the  expedition.  This  time,  too,  they  were 
Dominicans,  Father  Pedro  de  Feria  being  vicar- provincial.  The  others  were 
Father  Domingo  de  la  Annunciation,  Father  Dominic  de  Salazar,  who  died 
first  bishop  of  Manilla  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Father  John  Mazuel.is, 
Father  Dominic  of  St.  Dominic,  and  Father  Bartholomew  Matheos,  once 
commander  of  the  artillery  under  Pizarro,  and  a  close  prisoner  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  troubles,  who,  escaping,  turned  his  back  on  an  ungrateful  world,  and 
entering  a  convent  became  a  fervent  religious.  As  Don  Tristan’s  fleet 
approached  the  fated  shore  a  storm  arose  by  which  the  vessels  were  driven  on 
the  shoals,  and  many  were  lost.  Among  those  who  perished  in  the  ship¬ 
wreck  was  Father  Bartholomew.  The  survivors  landed,  and  Tristan,  collect¬ 
ing  what  had  escaped,  sent  back  a  vessel  for  aid,  and  with  a  stout  heart 
resolved  to  begin  his  colony.  His  troops  revolted,  and  he  himself  hearing 
flattering  accounts  of  Coosa,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior,  marched  to  the  country 
of  the  Creeks,  attended  by  Father  Dominic  of  the  Annunciation  and  Father 
Salazar.  The  Creeks  received  the  new-comers  as  friends,  and  an  alliance 
was  soon  formed.  To  aid  his  new  allies,  the  Spanish  commander  marched 
westward  to  attack  the  Natchez  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  accompanied  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Coosa  labored  earnestly  to 
convert  the  friendly  Creeks,  but  their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success, 
and  only  a  few  baptisms  of  dying  infants  and  adults  rewarded  their  zeal. 

Meanwhile  the  other  missionaries  who  had  been  left  at  the  coast  returned 
to  Mexico  to  urge  expeditious  relief.  The  remainder  of  the  party  at  the  coast 
had  become  divided  into  factions,  and  these  increased  after  the  commander’s 
return,  as  he  on  his  part  showed  astern  unbending  spirit;  but  the  missionaries, 
true  to  their  calling,  restored  peace,  by  a  touching  appeal  to  the  faith  and 
religious  feeling  of  Don  Tristan  on  Palm  Sunday  in  1561.  Two  days  after 
the  reconciliation  the  long  expected  relief  arrived,  with  the  new  governor  of 
Florida  and  three  new  missionaries.  Father  John  de  Contreras,  the  lay- 
brother,  Matthew  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  Father  Gregory  de  Beteta,  the 
companion  of  Cancer,  who,  after  having  renounced  the  see  of  Carthagena, 
was  hastening  to  Spain,  when  he  heard  of  the  Florida  expedition,  and  at  once 
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joined  it  to  labor  in  the  field  of  his  early  choice.  But  when  the  new  governor 
beheld  how  little  had  been  done,  he  resolved  to  abandon  Florida,  to  the  great 
joy  of  those  who  had  long  urged  Tristan  to  adopt  chat  course.  Angel, 
accordingly,  soon  set  sail,  taking  with  him  most  of  the  Spaniards  and  several 
of  the  missionaries,  who,  disheartened  by  their  fruitless  labors  among  the 
Creeks,  despaired  of  success.  Don  Tristan,  unbroken  by  disaster,  remained 
with  a  few  resolute  men,  and  the  intrepid  Father  Salazar  and  Brother  Mat¬ 
thew,  who  both  resolved  to  labor  on.  Tristan  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  the 
viceroy  to  urge  him  to  proceed  with  the  projected  settlement,  but  the  reports 
spread  by  the  disaffected  members  of  the  expedition  were  such  that  a  vessel 
was  sent  back  with  positive  orders  for  Don  Tristan  to  return.  To  this  com¬ 
mand  he  yielded,  and  the  colony  and  mission  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Pensacola  Bay 
were  abandoned. 

The  motive  which  impelled  the  attempt  made  by  Don  Tristan  de  Luna 
soon  induced  a  more  successful  one,  which  resulted  in  the*  settlement  of  St. 
Augustine.  Vessel  after  vessel  was  lost  on  the  coast  or  among  the  dangerous 
keys  of  Florida,  and  in  1561,  a  storm  scattered  the  great  India  fleet  which 
bore  from  Mexico  the  treasures  that  colony  annually  poured  into  the  lap  of 
Spain.  One  of  the  vessels  disappeared — whether  driven  on  the  coast  or 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean,  none  could  tell.  In  it  were  lost  the  only  son  and 
many  a  relative  and  retainer  of  the  brave  and  energetic  Pedro  Melendez,  the 
first  naval  commander  of  his  day.  Long  had  his  banner  floated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  North  Sea,  and  well  had  he  served,  at 
his  own  expense,  his  royal  master  against  the  corsairs  and  the  French;  but 
like  Columbus,  when  his  broken  health  and  resources  entitled  him  to  a  rich 
reward,  his  cup  of  misfortune  was  filled  to  the  brim.  Unable  to  wait  and 
search  for  his  son,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  intending  to  fit  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Spain;  but  on  reaching  Seville, 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  frivolous  charge,  made  by  some  officers, 
who  little  brooked  the  strict  discipline  of  the  old  admiral.  In  that  hour  all 
turned  against  him.  Bail  was  refused,  his  services  and  paternal  feelings  were 
alike  forgotten,  and  every  delay  was  made  in  the  process  against  him.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  lingered  in  prison.  He  then  sought  the  presence  of 
Philip  II.,  who  had  known  him  long  and  well.  As  a  sole  reward  for  his 
past  services,  he  asked  permission  to  sail  in  search  of  his  son ;  thence  to  return 
to  his  castle,  and  spend  his  remaining  years  in  the  service  of  God.  Hope 
never  forsook  him :  he  believed  his  son  to  be  among  the  Indians,  or  in  the 
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hands  of  French  pirates;  and,  if  alive,  he  despaired  not  of  rescuing  the  hope 
of  his  old  Asturian  house.  Philip  favored  his  request,  and  offered  him  a 
grant  of  Florida,  with  the  title  of  adelantado,  but  on  very  onerous  conditions. 
These  Melendez  accepted,  and  employed  the  remnant  of  his  property  to  fit 
out  an  expedition.  By  the  charter  which  he  received,  he  was  to  take  out 
twelve  friars  and  four  Jesuits,  as  missionaries  for  Florida. 

While  the  adelantado  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  news  arrived 
that  a  French  post  was  actually  formed  on  the  coast  of  Florida;  this  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  whole  affair,  and  the  first  object  now  was  to  destroy 
that  settlement.  To  attain  this  object  he  increased  his  forces,  and  sailed  from 
Cadiz,  in  June,  1565.  After  a  stormy  passage  that  scattered  his  fleet,  he 
touched  the  mouth  of  the  St.John’s  River,  in  Florida.  Near  by  lay  Fort 
Caroline  and  the  little  French  settlement. 

The  Spanish  admiral  gave  unsuccessful  chase  to  a  number  of  French 
ships  in  the  vicinity,  and  then  sailed  towards  the  south  along  the  coast.  He 
entered  a  small  inlet,  and  threw  up  a  rude  fort.  It  was  the  foundation  of  St. 
Augustine — to-day  the  oldest  town  in  this  Republic. 

Then  follows  the  woeful  tale  of  blood  and  butchery.  Melendez 
“  marched  against  Fort  Caroline,  took  it  by  surprise,  and  put  the  garrison  to 
the  sword,  only  Laudonniere  and  a  few  of  his  followers  escaping.  Ribault 
and  most  of  his  men  afterwards  surrendered,  and  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood;  a  remnant  of  the  Frenchmen  were  captured  and  sent  to  the  galleys.” 

“It  was  he,”  says  Parkman,  “who  crushed  French  Protestantism  in 
America.” 

For  years  St.  Augustine  remained  the  only  European  settlement  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  mission¬ 
ary  effort.  The  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits  toiled  like  apostles 
among  the  wild,  dusky  children  of  the  everglades.  Many  watered  the  soil  of 
Florida  with  their  blood.  Not  a  few  were  scalped  and  eaten  by  the  savages. 

The  priests  who  had  been  chosen  to  accompany  the  expedition  of 
Melendez,  though  all  did  not  sail  or  arrive  in  Florida,  were  eleven  Francis¬ 
cans,  one  Father  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  a  secular  priest,  and  eight  Jesuits. 
The  superior  of  the  latter  was  Father  Peter  Martinez,  a  native  of  Feruel,  in 
the  north  of  Spain.  Owing  to  an  unexpected  delay,  however,  these  fathers 
did  not  sail  with  the  admiral,  but  took  passage,  several  months  later,  in  another 
expedition.  Before  departing,  Father  Martinez  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
celebrated  St.  Francis  Borgia,  then  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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“By  the  mercy  of  God,”  he  writes,  “I  undertake  this  voyage  with 
courage,  and  with  entire  confidence  in  His  grace,  having  often  devoted  my 
life  and  my  blood  to  His  service  in  the  mission  which  obedience  assigns  me. 
Rest  assured,  dear  father,  that  we  shall  employ  all  our  strength,  with  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  in  bringing  those  provinces  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  Creator  and  Redeemer — that  the  souls  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  may  not  perish  forever.  .  .  . 

“  Gladly,  indeed,  would  we  have  received  the  benediction  of  our  most 
Holy  Father  Pius  V.,  humbly  prostrate  at  his  feet.  But  as  this  was  not  in 
our  power,  we  were  sufficiently  consoled  by  the  letter  which  informed  us 
that  he  wished  us  well,  and,  though  absent,  conferred  upon  us  especial  favors; 
and  your  paternity  can  assure  him,  in  our  name,  that  besides  myself — who  am 
bound  to  him  by  the  vow  of  my  profession — faithful  sons  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  are  about  to  part  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  flock,  for  which  end 
they  are  ready,  with  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  to  shed  their  blood ;  and  they 
will  account  it  a  very  great  favor  of  God  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  those  whom  they  may  gain  to  Christ.” 

When  the  vessel  in  which  the  fathers  sailed  approached  the  coast  of 
Florida,  it  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  taking  a  northern  direc¬ 
tion.  The  captain  on  nearing  the  shore  desired  a  few  men  to  land  in  a  yawl, 
and  explore  the  country.  All  refused  to  hazard  their  lives  among  the  fierce 
savages.  Finally  about  a  dozen  Belgians  and  Spaniards  offered  to  comply,  in 
case  Father  Martinez  was  allowed  to  accompany  them.  He  was  informed  of 
this.  The  fearless  priest,  moved  by  charity,  was  the  first  to  leap  into  the  boat. 
The  exploring  party  landed,  but  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  a  sudden  storm 
arose,  driving  the  ship  which  they  had  left  far  from  the  shore. 

The  position  of  the  castaways  was  extremely  perilous.  Far  and  wide 
nothing  met  their  gaze  but  a  dreary  wilderness — on  one  side  the  rough  and 
threatening  ocean,  on  the  other  vast  and  unknown  solitudes!  On  this  savage 
coast  they  waited  ten  days,  thinking  that  perhaps  some  other  vessel  might 
present  itself.  “Occasionally  they  wandered  about,”  says  Tanner,  “to  gather 
a  few  herbs,  Father  Martinez  at  their  head,  bearing  the  image  of  Christ 
crucified,  and,  as  some  of  his  companions  afterwards  related,  performing 
prodigies  of  charity.” 

Would  space  permit,  pages  might  be  filled  with  the  adventures  of  the 
brave  Jesuit  and  his  sorely  tried  companions  in  their  efforts  to  reach  a  Spanish 
settlement.  At  one  of  the  rivers  which  they  crossed  the  kindness  of  Fathei 
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Martinez  in  waiting  for  two  tardy  Belgians  caused  his  own  death.  Rushing 
to  the  boat,  a  troop  of  hostile  savages  seized  the  heroic  priest,  forced  him  on 
shore  and  began  their  murderous  work.  With  hands  uplifted  to  Heaven,  he 
received  the  repeated  blows  of  a  heavy  club  until  life  was  extinct!  His  death 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  September,  1566,  within  about  three  leagues  of  the 
mouth  of  the  St.John’s  River.  And  thus  the  good  and  fearless  Father  Peter 
Martinez,  the  first  Jesuit  who  stepped  on  the  soil  of  America,  baptized  it  with 
his  martyr-blood.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  he  but  headed  a  long  roll  from 
his  illustrious  order  who  freely  gave  up  their  lives  to  establish  the  faith 
in  America. 


Cbaptei*  VIII 


In  Tbe  Land  of  Flotoeits* 


JESUITS  Obtain  A  Province.— Working  Beyond  State  Tines.— A  Superior 
Class  of  Natives. — The  Founding  of  a  Jesuit  Reduction. — Another  Band 
of  Franciscans. — Attacks  on  Many  Missionaries. — A  Mass  and  Then  a 
Crown. — Long  Concealment  in  a  tree. — The  British  Game  of  Grab. — 
Missions  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 


HE  death  of  Father  Peter  Martinez,  S.  J.,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  toilsome  and  dangerous  Florida  mission,  not  only  from  the  fact 
of  his  being  the  superior,  but  also  as  his  abilities  were  of  a  rare, 
order,  and  his  zeal  and  virtues  the  theme  of  general  admiration 
On  learning  of  his  martyrdom  his  associates,  Father  Roger  and 
Brother  Villareal,  retired  to  Havana,  and  spent  the  winter  in  study¬ 
ing  the  language  of  the  part  of  Florida  near  Cape  Connaveral.  Of  this 
dialect  they  drew  up  vocabularies,  by  the  help  of  the  natives  then  in  Havana, 
whom  they  at  the  same  time  instructed  in  the  faith.  In  February,  they 
crossed  over  to  that  province  and  began  a  mission. 

The  people  among  whom  they  now  labored  being  evidently  a  branch  of 
the  Creeks,  were  far  from  having  made  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  Like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  W est  India  Islands,  they  were  entirely  naked,  the 
women  alone  wearing  a  scanty  apron  of  skins  or  grass  —  proof  that  modesty 
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is  inherent  in  the  sex.  Their  houses  were  constructed  of  upright  logs,  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  top;  their  beds  were  a  kyid  of  raised  platform,  under  which  a  fire 
could  be  made,  to  dispel  the  mosquitoes  by  the  smoke.  Polygamy  was 
universal,  or  rather  marriage  as  a  permanent  state  was  unknown.  Their  arms 
and  utensils  were  of  the  rudest  description,  and  their  wandering  disposition 
and  almost  entire  neglect  of  agriculture,  presented  great  obstacles  to  the 
introduction  of  the  faith.  The  Jesuits,  however,  applied  themselves  earnestly 
to  the  great  work,  and  in  response  to-  their  appeals  St.  Francis  Borgia 
formed  Florida  into  a  vice-province  of  the  order.  Father  John  Baptist 
Segura,  of  Toledo,  Spain,  was  selected  as  vice-provincial,  and  with  him  were 
sent  out  two  other  priests  and  several  lay  brothers.  On  arriving  the  vice¬ 
provincial  held  consultations  with  the  missionaries  already  on  the  ground,  and 
full  of  zeal,  formed  a  plan  of  action.  The  education  of  young  Indians  in 
Christian  principles  was  deemed  the  most  efficacious  means  of  advancing  the 
mission;  and  Father  Roger  and  Brother  Villareal  being  already  acquainted 
with  the  language,  were  appointed  to  begin  at  Havana  an  Indian  school  for 
Florida  children,  while  the  vice-provincial  and  his  companions  proceeded  to 
Florida  to  make  their  novitiate  in  missionary  life,  and  acquire,  amid  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  an  apostolic  career,  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  took  post  at  various  points  in  the  province  of  Carlos,  in  Tequesta,  still 
farther  north,  and  in  Tocobaga,  which  lay  on  Apalachee  Bay.  Here  they 
labored  for  some  time,  studying  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people, 
preaching  by  interpreters,  and  of  course  with  little  success. 

In  1566,  Father  Roger  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  or  Orista,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  after  giving  the  colonists  established  in  that  cradle  of  Carolina  the 
succors  of  religion,  struck  inland  with  three  companions,  to  announce  the 
gospel  to  the  native  tribes.  Here  this  father  met  a  race  far  superior  to  those 
whom  he  had  previously  encountered,  and  who  were,  in  all  probability,  a 
branch  of  the  Cherokees.  Superior  to  the  Creeks  in  many  respects,  they 
were  a  sedate  and  thoughtful  race,  and  dwelling  in  peace  in  their  native 
mountains,  whence  they  defied  their  enemies  at  the  north  and  south,  they  cul¬ 
tivated  their  fields,  and  lived  in  prosperity  and  plenty.  Their  morals  were 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  lowland  races;  polygamy  was  unknown;  and 
men  and  women,  by  their  very  aspect,  gave  tokens  of  a  higher  state  of  culture. 

Inspired  with  hopes,  Roger  devoted  himself  to  the  language  of  the  new¬ 
found  tribes  with  such  assiduity,  that  in  six  months  he  had  mastered  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  was  able  to  announce  intelligibly  to  his  neophytes  the  mysteries 
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of  our  religion.  While  in  their  amazed  ears  he  proclaimed  doctrines  never 
heard  before,  of  a  single  almighty  Deity,  who  rewarded  and  punished  as  he 
had  created  man,  and  who  reserved  for  them  all  mansions  of  bliss  or  woe, 
which  it  was  theirs  to  choose,  they  listened  with  attention ;  and  questions, 
curious,  indeed,  yet  earnest,  showed  that  the  Indian  had  become  interested 
in  the  new  doctrine.  A  very  similar  experience  attends  mission  work  among 
the  Indians  as  recorded  down  to  our  own  day.  They  seem  all  attention  and 
docility  when  they  are  merely  gratifying  a  listless  curiosity,  or  perhaps  even 
whiling  away  time  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  The  fond  hopes  of  the 
missionary  soon  vanished,  however.  The  time  had  come  for  gathering  their 
winter  store  and  all  plunged  into  the  woods,  leaving  their  teacher  baffled  for 
the  moment,  but  still  courageous.  His  efforts  were  renewed  when  the  tribe 
assembled  again  in  the  following  year,  but  with  equal  want  of  success.  The 
missions  which  had  been  renewed  among  the  Creek  tribes  had  proved  equally 
ineffectual,  and  the  Jesuits  were  about  to  abandon  so  unpromising  a  field.  No 
hope  of  martyrdom,  even,  roused  their  zeal  to  new  efforts;  they  decided  that 
the  mission  was  impracticable,  and  so  announced  it  to  their  superiors  in 
Europe. 

The  Florida  mission  had,  however,  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world.  Not  only  the  illustrious  head  of  their  order,  the  sainted  Borgia  and 
lhe  Spanish  monarch,  still  urged  the  great  work  of  Christianizing  the  natives 
of  the  colony,  but  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself  addressed  a  brief  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Florida  to  excite  his  zeal  in  the  case.  In  this  earliest  document  from 
the  Holy  See,  relative  to  the  conversion  of  our  Indian  tribes,  and  their  ad¬ 
vancement  in  civilization,  St.  Pius  V.  lays  down  a  doctrine  now  sanctioned  by 
the  experience  of  three  centuries.  “Nothing,”  says  he,  “is  more  important 
in  the  conversion  of  these  Indians  and  idolaters,  than  to  endeavor  by  all 
means  to  prevent  a  scandal  being  given  by  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  such 
as  go  to  those  western  parts.”  Where  this  moral  barrier,  spoken  of  by  the 
holy  pontiff,  was  successfully  raised,  the  Indian  prospered;  where,  as  in  our 
English  colonies,  none  such  existed,  the  tribes  dwindled  away,  contagious 
vices  and  stimulating  drinks  destroying  them  more  silently  or  surely  than 
war  or  aggression. 

Ere  the  letter  of  St.  Pius  reached  Florida,  the  courageous  Father  Roger 
made  one  more  effort  to  plant  a  mission.  He  returned  to  his  post,  but  found 
his  house  and  chapel  destroyed.  In  vain  he  preached  the  word  of  truth. 
Hopeless  of  obtaining  conviction  directly,  he  adopted  a  new  plan;  by  extolling 
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the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough  and  regular  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  he  induced  the  natives  to  attempt  it,  and  thus  founded  what  was 
termed  a  “Reduction.”  Lands  were  chosen;  agricultural  implements  pro¬ 
cured ;  twenty  commodious  houses  raised;  and  the  Indians  had  already  made 
some  progress,  sufficient  to  excite  the  most  favorable  hopes,  when  all  again 
vanished.  Their  natural  fickleness  prevailed;  deaf  to  the  entreaties  and  re¬ 
monstrances  of  Roger,  they  abandoned  their  village  and  returned  to  the  woods. 
Less  anxious  to  gain  proselytes  to  civilization  than  children  to  the  Church,  the 
missionary  followed  them  to  their  forests,  and  continued  to  instruct  all  he  met 
in  the  various  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  After  eight  months’  application, 
he  judged  many  sufficiently  instructed  to  receive  baptism;  and  calling  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  chiefs  proposed  that  the  tribe  should  renounce  the  devil  and  embrace 
the  new  faith. 

A  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  “  The  devil  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,” 
was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  leaders.  “We  adore  him;  he  makes  men  val¬ 
iant,”  they  exclaimed;  and  swayed  by  a  few,  the  multitude  resolved  not  to 
renounce  Satan,  and  publicly  rejected  the  faith. 

F ather  Roger  then  proceeded  to  other  tribes,  but  as  a  missionary  effected 
nothing.  Returning  to  Orista  he  found  the  Indians  gathered  at  a  great  festi¬ 
val  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce.  Resolved  to  make  a  final  effort,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  place  of  their  festivity,  and  again  raised  his  voice  among  them. 
Recounting  his  labors  for  their  good,  his  many  acts  of  kindness  and  charity, 
he  bade  them  judge  by  these  of  the  sincerity  of  his  affections  for  them.  In 
return,  he  asked  but  one  favor — their  acceptance  of  the  faith  which  he 
preached,  and  which  they  all  acknowledged  to  be  good  and  holy.  This  was 
his  sole  object,  as  it  was  their  good.  If  they  refused  it  he  must  depart  forever. 
Scarcely  had  he  ceased  speaking  when  a  chief  arose,  and  by  a  few  short,  furi¬ 
ous  words,  roused  all  minds  to  madness.  In  the  trouble  which  ensued  the 
missionary  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  with  difficulty  saved  his  church.  Bidding, 
therefore,  farewell  to  his  flock,  whom  he  promised  to  revisit  at  their  first  sign 
of  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  he  returned  to  the  fort  of  St.  Helena  in  1570, 
and,  reporting  to  the  governor  the  failure  of  his  undertaking,  proceeded  to 
Havana  with  Father  Sedano  and  some  Indian  boys. 

At  this  moment  arrived  the  letter  of  Pope  St.  Pius  and  those  from  St. 
Francis  Borgia  to  the  Jesuits  in  Florida,  encouraging  them  to  persevere,  and 
sending  to  aid  them  Father  Louis  de  Quiros  and  two  scholastics.  These  were 
intended  to  take  part  in  a  new  mission  already  projected  in  Spain.  The  chief 
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of  Axacan,  who  had  accompanied  the  Dominicans  to  Spain,  asked  leave  to  re¬ 
turn  to  use  his  influence  in  converting  his  tribe.  As  all  now  felt  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  missions  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  posts,  his  offer  was 
accepted,  and  he  agreed  to  be  the  guide  of  the  missionaries  who  should  be 
sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake,  or  St.  Mary’s  Bay. 

Father  Segura  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  thus  opened,  and  resolved 
to  undertake  himself  the  new  and  promising  mission.  To  aid  him,  he 
selected,  besides  Father  Quiros,  several  lay  brothers  with  some  Indian  youths, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  academy  at  Havana.  All  were  soon  at  St. 
Helena,  the  frontier  post  of  the  Spanish  colony,  whence  a  single  vessel  bore 
them  to  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  whose  borders,  in  the  names  of  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land,  seem  to  chronicle  the  devotion  of  its  first  explorers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  The  missionaries  landed  with  Don  Luis,  as  the  chief  was  now  called, 
and  without  a  sigh  beheld  the  vessel  stand  out  to  sea,  leaving  them,  the  only 
Europeans  for  a  thousand  miles  around. 

The  residence  of  the  tribe  to  which  Don  Luis  belonged,  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  placed  about  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  degrees  north,  and  to  have  been  far  from  the  sea.  The 
name  is  uniformly  given  as  Axacan. 

This  inland  region  was  now  the  bourne  of  their  journey,  and  they  began 
their  march;  a  vast  tract  of  marsh  and  wood  lay  before  them,  interspersed 
with  lands  which  had  for  several  years  been  struck  with  the  curse  of  sterility; 
but,  hardened  to  toil,  they  pressed  gallantly  on,  through  many  a  winding  and 
circuitous  route,  till  the  conduct  of  Don  Luis  excited  suspicion.  Months  had 
passed,  and  yet  their  destination  was  not  reached.  At  last  he  announced  that 
his  brother’s  village  was  but  twelve  miles  off,  and,  bidding  them  encamp, 
hastened  on  in  advance,  to  prepare  his  countrymen  for  their  new  guests. 
Days  now  elapsed,  as  months  had  done,  in  suspense,  and  yet  no  tidings  came 
of  Don  Luis.  Meanwhile  hunger  pressed  heavily  on  the  little  band,  whose 
only  resource  was  in  the  protection  of  heaven.  In  this  extremity  they 
addressed  earnest  prayers  to  God  to  obtain  a  change  of  the  apostate’s  heart. 
The  rustic  altar  witnessed  daily  the  holy  sacrifice  offered  in  his  behalf.  At 
last  they  sent  to  him,  but  as  he  returned  evasive  answers,  Father  Quiros  set 
out,  determined  to  try  whether  a  personal  conference  would  not  effect  a 
return  in  the  misguided  man.  Don  Luis  met  him  with  hypocritical  excuses; 
and  furnishing  him  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  bade  him  return.  The 
dejected  missionary  and  his  companions,  Solis  and  Mendez,  turned  to  leave 
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the  village;  but  the  apostate’s  hatred  was  too  deep.  Raising  a  war  cry,  he 
was  answered  by  the  tribe,  and  chief  and  warrior  rushed  on  the  unsuspecting 
missionaries,  and  butchered  them  without  mercy.  Ouiros  fell  first,  his  heart 
was  pierced  by  an  arrow  from  the  apostate’s  bow. 

The  suspense  of  the  other  Jesuits  was  increased  by  the  non-appearance 
of  Father  Quiros  and  his  companions;  but  the  apostate  chief  came  at  last. 
The  habit  of  Quiros,  which  enveloped  his  swarthy  frame,  told  a  tale  which 
their  hearts  had  already  whispered,  yet  feared  to  believe.  Luis  coldly 
demanded  their  hatchets,  the  only  article  in  their  possession  with  which  they 
could  defend  themselves.  These  Segura  gave  up  in  silence,  and  knelt  with 
his  companions  in  prayer.  In  a  few  moments  the  signal  was  given;  a 
butchery  ensued,  and  of  all  the  party,  only  one  escaped,  an  Indian  boy 
educated  at  Havana. 

This  martyrdom  closed  all  hopes  of  a  mission  in  Upper  Florida,  and 
led  the  Jesuits  to  abandon  the  whole  province  for  the  more  inviting  field  of 
Mexico.  Three  priests  and  four  brothers  had  fallen  victims  to  the  perfidy  of 
the  natives;  one  had  sunk  under  his  toils  and  the  climate;  and  yet  no  bene¬ 
ficial  result  had  crowned  their  efforts. 

The  Spaniards  heard  of  the  glorious  death  of  Father  Segura  and  his 
companions  from  Alonzo,  the  Indian  boy  who  had  been  spared,  and  who, 
contriving  at  last  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  apostate,  fled  to  the  Spanish 
post.  Strange  is  the  heart  of  man;  Luis  had  slain  the  missionaries,  yet  he 
decently  interred  them  all,  while  he  gave  the  consecrated  vessels  and  devo. 
tional  objects  to  his  clansmen  to  become  the  ornaments  of  the  braves  and 
squaws  of  Virginia. 

In  1572,  Governor  Melendez  sailed  to  the  Chesapeake  in  pursuit  of  the 
murderer.  He  landed,  as  the  Jesuit  Gonzalez  had  done  the  year  before,  and 
though  he  took  some  of  the  murderers,  failed  to  seize  the  apostate,  who 
roamed  amid  the  forests.  Eight  were  executed  for  their  crime,  all  of  whom, 
under  the  instructions  of  Father  Roger,  embraced  Christianity,  and  died  bless¬ 
ing  the  Almighty.  This  was  the  last  missionary  act  of  Father  Roger  in 
Florida.  Fain  would  he  have  gone  to  disinter  the  hallowed  remains  of  his 
martyred  brethren,  but  to  this  the  governor  would  not  consent;  and  Father 
Roger,  leaving  the  land  of  which  his  labors  had  made  him  the  first,  if  not  the 
successful,  apostle,  returned  with  the  other  missionaries  of  his  order  to  Havana, 
and  proceeding  thence  to  Mexico,  labored  there  for  many  years  with  zeal 
and  abundant  fruit. 
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A  new  band  of  missionaries  now  landed  in  Florida.  These  apparently 
were  Franciscans,  and  if  so,  their  mission  dates  properly  from  1573?  although 
others  of  their  order  must  have  been  there  occasionally  from  the  foundation 
of  St.  Augustine.  What  the  progress  of  the  colony  and  its  missions  would 
have  been  under  the  command  of  the  energetic  and  determined  Melendez, 
we  cannot  easily  judge,  but  he  was  too  great  a  naval  commander  for  the  king 
to  allow  him  to  consume  his  days  in  establishing  a  distant  colony.  Fleet 
after  fleet  had  been  confided  to  his  care,  and  he  was  now  called  upon  to 
lead  the  Great  Armada  against  England.  But  his  career  was  ended.  Amid 
the  busy  preparations,  amid  the  din  of  arsenals  and  shipyards,  Melendez 
expired  at  Corunna,  still  vigorous  and  unbroken  by  age,  in  the  height  of  his 
glory,  a  brave,  loyal  and  disinterested  naval  commander,  but  whose  fame  is 
blemished  by  one  act  of  blood.  His  death  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Spanish  colo¬ 
nization  in  Florida.  The  northern  limit  of  the  colonies,  pushed  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  by  Melendez,  gradually  retired  to  the  St.  Mary’s,  leaving  St.  Augustine 
almost  the  only  foothold  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  till  in  later  days 
Pensacola  rose  to  check  the  French  on  the  Mississippi. 

Though  Florida  languished,  the  missions  went  on.  More  Franciscans 
were  invited  in  1592,  and  the  usual  number,  twelve,  were  sent  under  Father 
John  de  Silva  as  superior.  They  arrived  the  following  year,  and  proceeded  to 
St.  Augustine,  to  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Father  Francis  Marron, 
warden  of  the  convent  of  St.  Helena  in  that  city.  Father  Marron  had 
eagerly  awaited  their  coming  to  begin  the  Indian  missions,  which  he  deemed 
now  feasible,  from  the  flattering  account  given  by  Father  Perdomo,  who  in 
the  previous  year  had  traversed  much  of  Florida.  Fathers  Peter  de  Corpa, 
Michael  de  Aunon,  Francis  de  Velascola,  and  Bias  Rodriguez,  at  once  has¬ 
tened  to  the  troubled  province  of  Guale,  and,  after  winning  the  natives  to 
peace,  took  separate  stations  nearer  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  Mexican  father, 
Francis  Pareja,  drew  up,  in  the  language  of  the  Yamassees,  his  abridgment 
of  Christian  doctrine,  the  first  work  in  any  of  our  Indian  languages  that 
issued  from  the  press.  Father  Corpa,  at  Tolemato — the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  cemetery  at  St.  Augustine — endeavored  to  overcome  polygamy  and 
vice,  while  Father  Bias  de  Montes,  after  planting  the  cross  by  the  little  creek 
near  St.  Augustine,  gathered  alms  in  the  city  to  raise  beside  it  the  chapel  of 
Our  Lady.  Fathers  Aunon  and  Badajoz  remained  at  Guale,  which  soon 
whitened  for  the  harvest,  while  other  fathers  in  St.  Peter’s  Isle  labored  in  all 
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the  rivalry  of  zeal  to  gain  to  heaven  and  to  progress  the  fickle  and  often  ill- 
treated  children  of  the  forest. 

For  two  years  these  apostolic  men  labored  in  peace,  and  succeeded  in 
forming  regular  villages  of  neophytes,  who  no  longer  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal  (for,  like  the  Sabseans,  these  tribes  worshiped  the  sun  and  fire),  or 
practiced  the  polygamy  which  had  so  long  induced  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries. 

Amid  this  reign  of  peace  a  storm  suddenly  arose,  which  turned  the 
smiling  garden  once  more  into  a  howling  wilderness.  In  September,  1597, 
Father  Corpa  found  it  necessary  to  reprove  publicly  the  cacique’s  son,  whose 
unbridled  licentiousness  had  long  grieved  the  missionary’s  heart.  One  of  the 
earliest  converts,  he  had,  after  a  short  period  of  fervor,  plunged  into  every 
vicious  excess.  Vain  had  been  all  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  which 
De  Corpa  addressed  him  in  private.  A  public  rebuke  was  the  only  means  of 
arresting  a  scandal  which  had  already  excited  the  taunts  of  unbelievers. 
Enraged  at  the  disgrace,  the  young  chief  left  the  town,  and,  repairing  to  a 
neighboring  village,  soon  gathered  a  body  of  braves  as  eager  as  himself  for  a 
work  of  blood.  In  the  night  he  returned  with  his  followers  to  Tolemato; 
they  crept  silently  up  to  the  chapel;  its  feeble  doors  presented  too  slight  an 
obstacle  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  missionary  was  kneeling  before  the 
altar  in,  prayer,  and  there  they  slew  him;  a  single  blow  of  a  tomahawk 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  The  spot  thus  hallowed  by  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  the  missionary  then  lay  without  the  walls  of  St.  Augustine,  but  is 
now  the  cemetery  of  that  city.  When  day  broke,  the  Indian  village  was 
filled  with  grief  and  terror,  but  the  young  chief  well  knew  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  Appealing  to  their  national  feeling,  he  bade  them 
take  heart;  he  had  slain  the  friar  for  interfering  with  their  time-honored  cus¬ 
toms;  the  day  had  come  when  they  must  strike  a  blow,  or  submit  to  be  for¬ 
ever  slaves.  This  faith  of  the  Spaniards  that  deprived  men  of  enjoyment, 
that  took  from  them  the  dearest  of  their  wives,  and  bade  them  give  up  war, 
could  no  longer  be  borne.  He  had  begun  the  great  work,  and  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  join  him.  Terrible  vengeance  would  the  Spaniard  wreak, 
and  their  only  course  was  to  proceed  to  a  general  massacre — first  of  the  friars, 
then  of  all  the  other  Spaniards. 

Enough  joined  him  to  overawe  those  who  Remained  faithful.  The  mis¬ 
sionary’s  head  was  cut  off  and  set  on  a  spear  over  the  gate,  while  his  body 
was  flung  out  to  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
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The  camp  of  Topoqui  was  the  next  point  to  which  they  hurried,  appar¬ 
ently  before  the  authorities  of  St.  Augustine  were  at  all  aware  of  the  plot 
which  was  already  threatening  the  Spanish  power  in  Florida.  Bursting 
unheralded  into  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  the  insurgents  informed  Father 
Rodriguez  of  the  fate  of  Corpa,  and  bade  him  prepare  to  die.  Struck  with 
amazement  at  their  blindness  and  infatuation,  the  missionary  used  every  argu¬ 
ment  to  divert  them  from  a  scheme  which  would  end  in  their  ruin ;  he  offered 
to  obtain  their  pardon  for  the  past  if  they  would  abandon  their  wild  project — 
but  in  vain.  Finding  all  his  eloquence  useless,  he  asked  leave  to  say  Mass 
before  dying.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  was  granted.  Fie  vested  for  the 
altar  and  began  the  Mass.  His  executioners  lay  grouped  on  the  chapel  floor 
awaiting  anxiously,  but  quietly,  the  end  of  the  sacrifice,  which  was  to  prelude 
his  own.  The  august  mysteries  proceeded  without  interruption,  and  when  all 
was  ended  the  missionary  came  down  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The 
next  moment  it  was  bespattered  with  his  brains.  Throwing  his  body  into  an 
adjoining  field,  the  murderers  pressed  on,  anxious  to  make  up  by  their  speed 
for  the  delay  wrung  from  them  by  the  fearless  eloquence  of  Montes. 

Their  present  destination  was  the  Island  of  Guale,  to  whose  cacique 
they  had  already  sent  orders  to  despatch  the  missionaries  at  Asopo.  The 
chief,  however,  was  friendly  to  the  fathers,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger.  Unfortunately,  the  faithless  envoy  never  .fulfilled 
the  errand,  but  deceived  the  chief  by  a  pretended  answer  from  Aunon. 
When  the  insurgents  reached  the  island,  the  chief  hastened  to  Aunon  himself, 
to  insist  on  his  flight;  here  he  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  servant,  and 
that  all  escape  was  now  cut  off.  Father  Aunon  consoled  him,  assuring  all  of 
his  happiness  at  shedding  his  blood  for  the  faith.  He  then  said  Mass,  and 
gave  the  Holy  Communion  to  his  companion,  Antonio  de  Badajoz.  A  few 
moments  devoted  to  silent  prayer  followed,  then  the  tramp  and  the  yell  of  an 
angry  crowd  announced  the  coming  of  the  insurgents.  Calmly  had  the 
Franciscans  lived,  calmly  they  died.  Kneeling,  Badajoz  received  one,  Aunon 
two  blows  of  a  club,  and  both  sank  in  death.  The  chapel  now  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  awe,  for  the  murderers  retired  as  if  in  flight,  leaving  the  bodies  to 
be  interred  by  the  friendly  cacique. 

Asao  was  the  next  mission,  but  here  the  insurgents  were  at  first  baffled. 
Velascola,  the  greatest  of  the  missionaries,  was  absent  when  they  arrived. 
Well  might  they  fear  his  power,  and  feel  their  work  half  done,  unless  they 
could  end  his  life  of  zeal.  A  perfect  religious,  learned,  poor,  and,  humble, 
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he  combined  the  greatest  mildness  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  possessed 
over  the  Indians  an  influence  which  no  other  of  his  countrymen  ever  attained. 
Provoked  at  his  absence,  they  resolved  to  await  his  return  in  ambush,  and  as 
he  landed,  a  few  went  out  to  welcome  him  with  treacherous  words,  while 
others  fell  on  him  with  clubs  and  axes,  and  did  hot  leave  him  till  his  body 
was  one  quivering,  shapeless  mass. 

Father  Avila’s  chapel,  at  Ospa,  was  next  attacked.  Hearing  the 
approach  of  the  murderous  band,  he  took  the  alarm  and  fled,  but  was  overtaken 
and  brought  back.  He  escaped  again,  and  reached  a  cane-break,  where,  in 
the  darkness,  for  night  had  come  on,  he  hoped  to  elude  observation ;  but  the 
moon  betrayed  him.  Wounded  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  was  condemned  to  die.  His  habit,  however,  excited  the  cupidity 
of  one  of  the  Indians,  who  interfered  in  his  behalf.  Then  changing  their 
plans,  they  stripped  the  missionary,  and,  binding  him  to  a  stake,  carried  him 
to  a  neighboring  village,  where  they  sold  him  as  a  slave. 

After  destroying  his  chapel,  the  party  proceeded  on  its  errand  of  death, 
and  so  many  had  now  joined  them  that  they  bore  down  on  St.  Peter’s  Isle 
with  a  flotilla  of  forty  war-canoes.  As  they  drew  near,  and  doubled  a  head¬ 
land,  they  descried  a  Spanish  vessel  lying  at  anchor  near  the  mission.  It  was 
but  a  provision  boat  with  supplies  for  the  fathers,  and  had  but  one  soldier  on 
board.  Its  mere  appearance,  however,  disconcerted  all  their  plans;  new 
counsels  were  to  be  adopted;  the  chiefs  began  to  discuss  a  plan  of  action,  but 
while  all  were  in  hot  dispute,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
chieftain  of  St.  Peter’s,  who  by  this  victory  broke  their  power  forever.  The 
missionaries  welcomed  their  deliverer  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  soon 
learned  how  wide  had  been  the  destruction. 

Father  Avila  was  meanwhile  a  prisoner.  The  slave  of  savages,  for  a 
year  he  dug  their  fields  and  performed  every  menial  office,  till,  weary  of  him, 
his  inhuman  masters  at  last  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  Tied  to  the  stake, 
with  the  fagots  around  him,  he  spurned  the  offer  of  life  made  on  condition 
that  he  should  renounce  his  God  and  marry  into  the  tribe.  He  now  looked 
forward  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  which  his  companions  already  enjoyed, 
when  an  old  woman  demanded  him  to  effect  the  liberation  of  her  son,  a 
prisoner  at  St.  Augustine.  Her  demand  was  granted,  and  Father  Avila,  so 
changed  by  his  savage  life  and  brutal  treatment  as  to  be  past  all  recognition, 
was  once  more  restored  to  his  countrymen. 

The  missions  were  now  almost  abandoned  till  1601,  when  the  governor 
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of  Florida  made  a  new  effort  to  secure  laborers  for  that  barren  field.  He 
was  not  unsuccessful.  Florida  was  the  next  year  visited  by  the  bishop  of 
Cuba,  who,  witnessing  the  extreme  spiritual  want  of  the  people,  aided  the 
governor’s  efforts.  Bodies  of  Franciscans  were  continually  sent,  and  the 
wardenship  of  Florida  was  so  much  augmented  that  it  was  soon  made  a 
Franciscan  province,  under  the  name  of  St.  Helena,  from  its  principal  convent. 

On  restoring  the  mission  at  Guale  or  Amelia  Island  in  1605,  it  was  the 
pious  care  of  the  missionaries  to  take  up  the  bodies  of  Auhon  and  Badajoz 
from  their  unhonored  graves  and  place  them  in  a  position  worthy  of  their 
virtues  and  glorious  death. 

The  progress  of  the  mission  in  succeeding  years  must  have  been  very 
great,  although  we  have  no  details  of  the  results.  Twenty-three  missionaries 
were  sent  from  Cadiz  in  1612,  under  the  Peruvian  Father  Louis  Jerome  de 
Or£,  himself  the  author  of  a  Relation  of  the  Martyrs  of  Florida,  and  several 
works  for  the  missions.  In  1613,  eight,  and  two  years  after,  twelve  more 
Franciscans  of  the  province  of  the  Angels  in  Mexico  were  also  sent  to 
Florida,  where  they  soon  learned  the  language  and  labored  with  such  success 
that  they  ere  long  required  assistance.  In  less  than  two  years  they  were 
established  at  the  principal  points,  and  numbered  no  less  than  twenty  con¬ 
vents  or  residences  in  Florida.  These  were  not  confined  to  the  coast.  A 
missionary  whose  name  is  not  given,  followed  by  Father  Alonzo  Serrano, 
penetrated  the  interior  and  explored  the  various  localities,  which  long  bore 
the  names  he  gave  them. 

The  mission  was  now  steadily  extended  and  stations  established  among 
the  Apalaches.  That  tribe  had  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  1638,  but  were 
defeated,  and  the  missionaries  soon  made  them  friendly.  Many  were  employed 
on  the  public  works,  and,  receiving  protection  and  consolation  from  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  obtained  them  a  favorable  reception  in  the  villages  of  their  tribe. 

Missions  were  gradually  formed  among  the  Apalaches  and  Creeks  in 
many  parts  of  West  Florida  and  Georgia.  In  1643,  they  began  a  mission  at 
Achalaque,  and  soon  baptized  the  chief,  thus  renewing  the  faith  among  the 
Cherokees.  When  Bristock,  an  English  traveler,  visited  it  ten  years  later,  a 
flourishing  reduction  existed,  and  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  at  their  station,  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  mountain-side.  Several  of  the 
governors  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  cause,  especially,  however,  Paul  de 
Hita,  who  founded  a  mission  on  the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula,  aided  by 
the  zealous  Sebastian  de  la  Cerda,  the  pastor  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  with 
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some  secular  priests  from  Cuba,  undertook  it  in  1679.  In  the  following  year 
a  royal  decree  permitted  any  priest  to  devote  himself  to  these  missions,  but 

4 

owing  to  some  secret  opposition,  the  learned  and  pious  Canon  John  de  Cis¬ 
neros,  who,  with  seven  priests,  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  missions,  was 
never  able  to  realize  his  great  design. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time  some  disputes  arose  which  retarded  the 
missions,  and  the  Indians  even  made  complaints  against  their  directors,  and 
these  complaints  were  used  for  political  purposes.  Tranquillity  was  at  last 
restored,  and  a  permanent  benefit  resulted  in  a  set  of  regular  instructions  for 
the  government  of  the  reductions,  which  obviated  all  further  difficulty. 

The  encroaching  colonies  of  England  presently  troubled  this  field.  In 
1684,  the  Yamassees,  rejecting  their  missionaries,  joined  the  English;  in  the 
following  year  they  attacked  the  mission  of  St.  Catharine’s  and,  taking  it  by 
surprise,  plundered  the  church  and  convent,  and  burnt  the  town.  Soon  after, 
the  old  charges  against  the  Franciscans  were  renewed,  and  great  discussions 
ensued,  but  still  the  work  went  on.  In  1690,  the  provincial  sent  Father 
Salvador  Bueno  to  San  Salvador  de  Maiaca,  to  found  a  new  mission.  He  was 
well  received,  and  soon  had  a  flourishing  station  around  him. 

The  foundation  of  Pensacola,  in  1693,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mis¬ 
sions  in  West  Florida.  Four  years  later,  five  Franciscan  missionaries 
attempted  to  found  a  mission  on  the  Carlos  Keys,  but  the  Indians  believing 
the  processions  and  religious  rites  of  the  missionaries  to  be  some  magical 
ceremony  for  their  destruction,  drove  them  out,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
Matacumbe  Key,  in  Florida  channel,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  Catholics. 

By  this  time  the  Spanish  colony,  though  itself  small,  was  surrounded  by 
Indian  tribes,  most  of  whom  were,  to  some  extent,  converted;  towns  of 
converts  existed  all  along  the  Apalachicola,  Flint,  and  other  rivers;  these 
were  all  directed  by  Franciscan  missionaries,  who  had  acquired  a  complete 
mastery  over  those  fierce  tribes.  But  war  was  now  impending;  the  English 
rapidly  encroached  on  the  colony,  and  frequently  attacked  the  mission  stations 
to  carry  off  the  “  Indian  converts  of  the  Spanish  priests,”  to  sell  them  as 
slaves  in  Charleston  and  other  ports.  Six  hundred  were  killed  or  taken  on 
the  river  Flint  in  1703;  but  the  greatest  blow  was  given  in  1704,  when  an 
English  force,  with  a  large  body  of  Alabamas,  took  St.  Marks,  the  center  of 
the  Apalachee  mission,  and  completely  destroyed  it.  Don  Juan  Mejia,  the 
commander  of  the  post,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Three  Franciscans, 
who  directed  the  neophytes,  went  out  to  obtain  terms  for  their  children; 
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but  they,  too,  were  taken  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  terrors  of  Indian 
barbarity.  Bv  these  blows  the  Apalaches  were  so  reduced,  that  in  a  few 
years  only  four  hundred  could  be  found  of  a  tribe  that  once  had  numbered 
seven  thousand.  All  the  stations  between  the  Altamaha  and  Savannah  were 
broken  up,  and  such  as  escaped  slavery  or  death  fled  into  the  peninsula. 
Eight  hundred  had  been  killed  on  the  spot,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  English;  fourteen  hundred  were  carried  off  by  Governor 
Moore  and  settled  at  Savannah. 

The  war  was  soon  after  renewed.  The  Atimucas,  a  tribe  whose  center 
was  at  Ayavalla  on  the  Apalachicola,  were  attacked  by  the  English  in  1706. 
A  bare-footed  Franciscan  came  out  of  the  town  to  obtain  favorable  terms,  as 
English  accounts  assure  us,  but  of  his  fate  we  know  nothing.  The  Atimucas 
were  driven  from  their  towns,  and  a  portion  of  them  retired  to  the  east 
side  of  St.  John’s  River,  where  they  founded  a  new  town,  known  as  the 
Pueblo  de  Atimucos. 

By  these  wars  many  of  the  missions  were  entirely  broken  up,  and  all 
suffered  greatly.  The  Christians  were  again  mingled  with  the  pagans,  and 
many,  for  want  of  their  religious  guides,  fell  away.  Some  tribes,  too,  won 
by  the  English,  rejected  the  missionaries.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  latter 
became  aware  of  their  error.  The  Yamassees,  who  had  been  the  first  to  join 
the  English,  and  had,  as  we  have  seen,  destroyed  a  Franciscan  mission,  now 
organized  a  general  confederacy  against  their  former  friends,  and  in  1715 
burst  on  their  settlements.  Defeated,  at  last,  they  took  refuge  in  Florida, 
where  they  afterwards  remained.  In  this  war  the  Christian  Indians  took  an 
active  part,  led  by  Osiuntolo,  a  Creek  chief,  Adrian,  an  Apalachicola,  John 
Mark,  of  the  same  tribe,  and  Tixjana,  war-chief  of  the  Talisi,  a  band  of  the 
Tallapoosas,  who  had  visited  Mexico,  had  been  baptized  there  by  the  name 
of  Baltasar,  and  appointed  Maese  del  Campo  of  his  tribe. 

As  the  negotiations  with  the  English  at  the  close  of  the  war  were  quite 
favorable  to  the  Indians,  the  fervent  John  Mark  and  other  Christian  chiefs 
thought  of  restoring  the  former  reductions.  After  several  vain  attempts  to 
induce  the  Spanish  government  to  build  a  fort  to  protect  them,  he,  at  last,  in 
1718,  founded,  with  one  hundred  souls,  the  missions  of  Our  Lady  of  Loneliness 
and  St.  Louis,  where  missionaries  soon  began  their  labors.  Most  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  stations  in  this  quarter,  however,  were  abandoned  when  Father 
Charlevoix  visited  in  1722. 

From  this  period  few  details  of  the  missions  have  reached  us  down  to 
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the  time  when  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  ( 1763). 
This  was  the  death-blow  of  the  missions.  The  Franciscans  left  the  colony 
with  most  of  the  Spanish  settlers;  the  Indians,  who  occupied  two  towns 
under  the  walls  of  St.  Augustine,  were  expelled  from  the  grounds  cultivated 
by  their  toil  for  years,  and  deprived  of  their  church,  which  they  had  them¬ 
selves  erected.  All  was  given  by  the  governor  to  the  newly  established 
English  church.  In  ten  years  not  one  was  left  near  the  city.  The  Indians 
thus  driven  out  became  wanderers,  and  received  the  name  of  Seminoles,  which 
has  that  meaning.  By  degrees  all  traces  of  their  former  civilization  and 
Christianity  disappeared,  and  they  have  since  been  known  only  by  their  bitter 
hate  of  the  successors  of  the  Spaniards. 

England,  in  a  possession  of  twenty  years,  completely  destroyed  what  had 
survived  of  the  Franciscan  missions;  no  successful  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Spaniards  after  1783  to  re-establish  them,  and  now  scarce  a  trace  remains, 
unless  we  consider  the  Seminoles  themselves  as  a  striking  monument  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  results  obtained  by  the  Catholic  government  of  Spain  and  the  Protest¬ 
ant  government  of  England.  The  one  converted  the  savages  into  Christians 
• — a  quiet,  orderly,  industrious  race,  living  side  by  side  with  the  Spaniards  them¬ 
selves,  in  peace  and  comfort;  the  other  replunged  the  same  tribes  back  into 
barbarism  and  paganism,  and  converted  them  into  a  fearful  scourge  of  her 
own  colonies. 

The  government  of  our  own  country  failed  to  repair  the  wrong  and  har¬ 
vested  a  fearful  penalty.  In  1832,  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  dissatisfied  with 
a  treaty  for  their  removal,  made  by  some  of  their  chiefs,  made  a  determined 
resistance  under  the  leadership  of  Osceola.  General  Thompson  and  a  few 
companions  were  killed  and  scalped  near  Fort  King,  December  28,  1835,  and 
the  same  day,  at  a  place  many  miles  distant,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  sol¬ 
diers  under  Major  Dade  were  surprised  and  all  but  four  were  slain. 

A  few  days  later  General  Clinch  fought  a  battle  with  the  Seminoles  on 
the  Withlacoochee,  and  in  February,  1836,  General  Gaines  inflicted  upon  them 
a  severe  defeat  near  the  same  place.  In  May,  the  Creeks  of  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  joined  the  Seminoles,  but  General  Scott  soon  subdued  them  and  they 
were  sent  across  the  Mississippi.  The  Seminoles  still  held  out,  and,  lurking 
in  the  trackless  swamps  known  as  the  Everglades,  they  caused  the  soldiers 
much  suffering.  Osceola,  having  once  made  a  treaty  and  broken  it,  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  where  he  died.  Soon 
afterwards  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  later  president  of  the  Republic,  defeated 
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the  hapless  redskins  after  a  fierce  battle.  This  broke  their  spirit  and  many 
were  removed,  but  it  was  only  in  1841  that '■they  were  finally  subdued  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  their  crops  and  sweeping  off  their  cattle,  after  costing  the  United 
States  a  seven  years’  war,  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  thousands  of  gallant 
lives. 

We  may  here  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  other  Spanish  missions  which 
were  begun  at  an  early  day  in  the  region  now  embraced  by  our  Southern 
States.  It  has  been  already  noted,  in  the  account  of  Coronado’s  expedition’ 
how  the  zealous  Father  Padilla  and  his  companion  attempted  to  plant  the 
faith  along  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  and  the  failure  of  their  efforts  to  convert 
the  tribes  of  New  Mexico. 

The  unfavorable  account  given  by  Coronado  prevented  any  further  secu¬ 
lar  exploration  of  the  territory;  it  was  left  to  the  zeal  of  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  to  explore  it  again.  Meanwhile  the  Indian  missions  of  Mexico  were 
steadily  advancing  to  the  north,  and  in  1580  there  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  St. 
Bartholomew  a  pious  lay-brother  named  Augustine  Rodriguez,  who  had  grown 
old  amid  austerities  and  toil  in  the  Franciscan  missions.  Hearing,  from  Indi¬ 
ans  who  visited  the  mission,  that  populous  countries,  unvisited  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  lay  to  the  north,  he  burned  with  the  desire  of  announcing  to  them  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

His  zeal  induced  him  to  apply  to  his  provincial  for  leave  to  go  and  learn 
their  language.  The  viceroy  of  Mexico  approved  the  mission,  and  the  good 
brother  was  not  allowed  to  depart  alone.  A  regular  mission  was  projected. 
Father  Francis  Lopez,  of  Seville,  was  named  Superior;  the  learned  and  sci¬ 
entific  Father  John  de  Santa  Maria,  with  brother  Rodriguez,  were  selected  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  and  they  all  set  out  in  the  year  1581,  with  ten  sol¬ 
diers  and  six  Mexican  Indians,  and  advanced  to  the  country  of  the  Tehuas. 
At  this  point  they  were  compelled  to  halt,  for  the  soldiers,  seeing  seven  hun¬ 
dred  weary  miles  behind  them,  refused  to  proceed.  The  missionaries,  after  a 
vain  appeal  to  their  honor,  pride,  patriotism,  and  religion,  allowed  them  to 
depart,  and  began  to  examine  the  tribe  among  whom  they  were.  This  New 
Mexican  tribe  lived  then,  as  in  Padilla’s  time,  in  their  peculiar  houses,  and* 
unlike  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains  beyond,  dressed  in  cotton  mantles.  The 
missionaries  were  so  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  people  that  they  resolved 
to  begin  a  mission  among  them,  and  the  success  of  their  first  efforts  so  exalted 
their  hopes  that  they  sent  F ather  John  de  Santa  Maria  back  to  Mexico  to  bring 
auxiliaries.  Fearless,  and  reliant  on  his  skill,  the  missionary  set  out  alone, 
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with  his  compass,  to  strike  direct  for  the  nearest  settlement; but,  while  asleep 
by  the  wayside,  on  the  third  day  after  his  departure,  he  was  surprised  and  killed 
by  a  party  of  wandering  Indians.  The  others  meanwhile  proceeded  with 
their  missionary  labors,  instructing  the  people,  till,  at  last,  in  an  attack  on  the 
town,  Father  Lopez  fell  beneath  the  shafts  of  the  assailants,  and  Brother 
Rodriguez,  the  projector  of  the  mission,  was  left  to  conduct  it  alone. 

The  people  were  not  indifferent  to  his  teaching,  but  vice  had  charms  too 
powerful  for  them  to  submit  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross.  Rodriguez 
inveighed  with  all  the  fire  of  an  apostle  against  the  awful  sins  to  which  they 
were  addicted,  till,  weary  at  last  of  his  reproaches,  they  silenced  the  unwelcome 
monitor  in  death. 

Meanwhile  the  returning  soldiers  had  excited  the  anxiety  of  the  Francis¬ 
cans,  and  at  their  instance  Don  Antonio  de  Espejo,  a  rich,  brave  and  pious 
man,  set  out,  in  1582,  with  Father  Bernardine  Beltran,  but  arrived  only  to 
learn  the  death  of  all. 

Some  time  after,  two  other  Franciscans,  who  accompanied  an  expedition 
under  Castano,  were  put  to  death  at  Puaray,  but  no  details  remain. 

In  1597,  Juan  de  Onate  led  a  colony  to  the  northern  Rio  Grande,  and 
founded  San  Gabriel,  the  first  Spanish  post  in  that  quarter.  Eight  Franciscans 
had  set  out  with  him  under  Father  Roderic  Duran;  but  as  the  latter  returned 
with  a  part  of  the  forces,  the  other  missionaries  proceeded  with  Father 
Alonzo  Martinez  as  commissary  or  superior.  For  a  year  Onate  was  engaged 
in  establishing  his  post  and  exploring  the  country — the  missionaries,  on  their 
side,  investigating  the  manners,  customs,  language  and  religion  of  the  people. 
Having,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  already  acquired  of  their  mechanical  arts 
and  singular  dwellings,  sought  to  unravel  their  theology,  they  found  great 
difficulty.  All  were  loth  to  speak  at  any  length  on  the  point.  They  learned, 
however,  that  they  adored  principally  three  demons,  or  rather  sought  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  them,  especially  in  times  of  drought.  These  deities  were  called  Cocapo, 
Cacina,  and  Homace;  to  the  first  of  whom  a  temple  was  raised  some  ten  feet 
wide  and  twice  as  deep.  At  the  end  sat  the  idol  of  stone  or  clay,  represent¬ 
ing  the  god,  bearing  some  eggs  in  one  hand  and  some  ears  of  maize  in  the 
other.  In  this  temple  an  old  woman  presided  as  priestess,  and  directed  the 
ceremonies  by  which  the  natives  implored  rain — a  blessing  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  streams  frequently  run  dry. 

At  the  close  of  a  year,  Onate  wished  to  send  a  report  of  his  proceedings 
to  Mexico.  To  bear  his  dispatches,  and  urge  the  dispatch  of  reinforcements, 
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he  selected  the  commissary,  Father  Martinez,  who  set  out  with  Father 
Christopher  Salazar  and  the  lay-brother,  Peter  de  Vergara;  but  on  the  way, 
Father  Christopher  died,  and  was  buried  under  a  tree  in  the  wilderness. 

The  account  brought  by  Father  Martinez  induced  the  provincial  to  send 
new  missionaries,  and  as  Martinez  was  unable  to  return,  Father  John  de 
Escalona,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  sanctity,  was  chosen  commissary  in  his 
stead,  and  set  out  with  several  fathers  of  his  order.  Meanwhile,  Onate,  with 
Father  Francis  de  Velasco  and  a  lay-brother,  struck  farther  into  the  country, 
but  without  effecting  any  good. 

There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Father  Escalona,  dated  in  1601,  in  which  he 
speaks  despondingly  of  the  Indian  mission,  and  of  the  little  good  which  he 
and  his  associates  had  as  yet  been  able  to  do,  from  the  manner  in  which  Onate 
controlled  and  interrupted  their  labors. 

His  superiors,  however,  did  not  share  his  despondency.  They  sent  out 
six  new  missionaries,  under  Father  Francis  de  Escobar,  now  appointed  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Escalona.  Under  this  enterprising  missionary,  the  church  took  new 
life.  The  missionaries  already  there,  skilled  in  all  the  accessories  needed — a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  people,  and  a  sort  of  naturalization  among 
them — soon  made  rapid  progress.  By  the  year  1608,  when  Father  Escobar 
was  at  last  allowed  to  resign  his  post  of  commissary,  the  missionaries  in  New 
Mexico  had  baptized  eight  thousand  of  the  people. 

His  successor,  Father  Peinado,  was  no  less  skilled  as  a  director,  or  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  missionary.  Gradually  the  Cross  advanced  from  town  to  town, 
and  in  all  won  votaries,  who  at  last  forsook  Cocapo  to  worship  Christ. 

Of  the  state  of  the  mission  in  1626,  less  than  thirty  years  after  its 
foundation,  we  have  a  detailed  account,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
court  by  Father  Benavides,  one  of  the  apostles  of  New  Mexico.  A  mission 
had  just  then  been  established  at  Socorro,  making  the  27th  in  New  Mexico. 
Several  of  these  stations  possessed  large  and  beautiful  churches.  At  Queres 
all  were  baptized,  and  many  of  the  Indians  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 
Four  thousand  had  been  baptized  at  Tanos,  two  thousand  at  Taos,  and  many 
at  other  towns.  There  were  residences  or  convents  at  St.  Antonio  or 
Senecu,  Socorro,  Pilabo,  Sevilleta,  St.  Francis,  and  Isleta,  among  the  Topiras, 
the  Teoas,  the  Picuries,  and  at  Zuni,  while  Santa  Fe,  Pecos,  St.  Joseph  or 
Hemes,  and  the  Queres,  could  boast  their  sumptuous  churches;  and  mission¬ 
aries  were  residing,  not  only  in  the  difficult  mission  of  Zuni,  but  in  Acoma, 
which  had  so  often  been  reddened  with  Spanish  blood.  So  rapid  had  been 
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the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civilization  on  the  Rio  Grande,  that  the 
Indians,  or  Pueblos,  as  they  beganjo  be  called,  could  read  and  write  there, 
before  the  Puritans  were  established  on  the  shores  of  New  England. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  bring  about  so  happy  a  result,  were 
Father  Benavides,  Fathers  Lopez  and  Salas  atjumanas,  Father  Ortego,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  venerable  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  whose  mysterious  con¬ 
nection  with  the  New  Mexican  mission,  whether  now  believed  or  not,  cer¬ 
tainly  drew  great  attention  to  it,  and  gave  it  an  extraordinary  impulse. 
Benavides  met  a  tribe  which  no  missionary  had  as  yet  reached,  and  found 
them,  to  his  amazement,  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  On 
inquiring,  he  learned  that  they  had  been  taught  by  a  lady,  whose  form  and 
dress  they  described.  This  account  he  gave  in  his  work,  published  in  1630. 
Subsequently,  Father  Bernardine  de  Sena  told  him  that  the  nun,  Maria  de 
Agreda,  had,  eight  years  before,  related  to  him  apparitions  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter.  Benavides  then  visited  her,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  her  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  lady  described  by  the  Indians,  and  still  more  so  by  her  account 
of  the  country  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  of  which  she  related  many 
remarkable  incidents. 

The  difficult  mission  of  Zuni  had  been  confided  to  Father  John  Letrado. 
After  spending  some  time  there,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  Cipias,  but  perished  in  his  work  of  zeal.  Similar  was  the  fate  of 
Father  Martin  de  Arbide,  who,  undaunted  by  the  danger,  attempted  to  reach 
the  same  tribe. 

Gradually  various  causes  seem  to  have  driven  the  missionaries  from  most 
of  these  posts.  No  general  revolt  occurred,  but  the  territory  must  have  been 
abandoned  before  1660.  In  that  year  two  missionaries  returned,  founded 
missions,  and  preached  for  two  years.  The  Indians  then  rose  against  them, 
stripped  them  naked,  and  expelled  them  from  their  villages.  Yielding  to 
the  storm,  they  retired  to  Parral,  where  they  were  found  by  some  Spanish 
soldiers  nearly  dead  with  cold  and  hunger.  They  soon  recovered  their 
strength,  and  undeterred  by  the  past,  returned  in  the  following  year  and 
founded  successively  the  missions  of  Our  Lady  la  Redonda,  Collani,  Santa 
Fe,  San  Pedro  del  Cuchillo,  San  Cristobal,  San  Juan,  and  Guadalupe.  Zuni 
was  the  last  mission  founded  at  this  time.  Once  more  the  churches  flourished, 
and  the  Catholic  Indians  for  several  years  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  religion; 
the  pagan  portion,  however,  were  still  obdurate,  and  maintained  a  stubborn 
opposition  to  the  missionaries.  In  1680  they  succeeded  in  raising  a  general 
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revolt,  in  which  all  but  San  Juan  de  los  Cabelleros  joined.  A  scene  of  pillage 
and  devastation  ensued:  San  Pascual,  Sevillete,  and  Socorro  were  destroyed, 
and  missionaries  were  killed  at  several  of  the  stations,  as  well  as  among  the 
Moquis  and  Navajoes,  to  whom  some  adventurous  fathers  had  penetrated. 

After  a  few  years  peace  was  again  restored:  the  missions  rose  again, 
never,  indeed,  on  the  same  footing,  as  many  churches  were  never  rebuilt,  for 
the  new  colonies  were  much  harassed  by  the  Apaches. 

In  1733  a  new  mission  was  founded  among  the  Apaches  themselves  at 
Jicarillas,  but  after  a  short  existence  it  closed,  the  Indians  retiring  to  their 
tribes.  A  new  missionary  spirit  was,  however,  awakened;  in  1742,  Father 
John  Menchero  proceeded  to  the  territory  of  the  Moquis  and  Navajoes,  and 
with  his  companions  succeeded  in  making  several  converts  on  that  ground,  so 
often  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  his  associates. 

Villasenor,  who  published  his  Teatro  Americano  in  1748,  gives  a  brief 
but  flattering  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  The  Indians 
were  all  well  clad  in  stuffs  woven  by  the  women;  industry  prevailed  in  their 
villages,  with  its  attendants,  peace  and  abundance.  The  religious  edifices 
erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Franciscan  fathers  could  rival  those  of 
Europe.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  New  Mexicans  were  not  inferior  to 
their  Spanish  neighbors.  He  enumerates  more  than  twenty  existing  missions, 
each  averaging,  as  it  would  seem,  about  a  hundred  families. 

These  missions  all  continue  to  the  present  time  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  and  several  are  still  directed  by  Catholic  missionaries,  although  Spain 
lost  her  power,  and  Mexico,  after  greatly  injuring  the  missions  by  her  plunder¬ 
ing  laws,  finally  yielded  the  country  to  the  United  States.  Since  that  period 
New  Mexico  was  made  Vicariate  Apostolic,  and  finally  a  bishopric,  by  the 
erection  of  the  see  of  Santa  F£.  The  Right  Reverend  John  Lamy  in  his 
report  for  1854,  estimates  the  Indian  Catholic  population  of  the  see  at  8000. 
They  are  generally  pious,  industrious,  peaceable,  and  instructed,  many  being 
able  to  read  and  write;  their  deputies  sent  to  Washington  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  most  civilized  tribes. 

“  The  Pueblo  or  half -civilized  Indians  of  this  territory,”  says  a  govern¬ 
ment  report,  “  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  every  respect.  They  reside  in 
villages  situated  upon  grants  made  to  them  by  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  subsist  themselves  comfortably  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  rearing 
herds  and  flocks  of  various  kinds.  Each  tribe  or  pueblo  has  a  separate 
organized  government  of  its  own,  though  all  fashioned  after  the  same  model. 
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They  annually  elect  their  respective  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
various  other  minor  officers.  Many  ©f  them  speak  the  Spanish  language  quite 
well,.and  they  usually  clothe  themselves  quite  comfortably,  often  in  cloth  of 
their  own  manufacture.  They  have  ceased  to  rely  upon  the  chase  for  a  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  very  rarely  commit  depredations  upon  others,  but  are  orderly 
and  decorous  in  their  deportment.  Each  pueblo  or  village  has  its  church. 
When  disputes  arise  between  two  pueblos,  or  between  them  and  their  more 
civilized  neighbors,  the  matter  is  invariably  laid  before  the  governor,  and  his 
decision  is  invariably  regarded  as  final.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
gather,  these  pueblos  or  villages  number  about  twenty,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  souls  may  be  set  down  at  from  8,000  to  10,000.” 


Cbapteit  EX.. 


Early  missions  in  California* 


VISITING  A  Neglected  Field.— Bravery  of  Father  King.— The  Black 
Gowns  sent  to  Exile. — Arrival  of  Father  Serra.— Founding  of  San  Diego. 
Mission. — Bad  Indians  are  Bad  Neighbors.— Attacks  on  The  Mission. — 
Father  Jayme  Falls  a  Victim. — The  Deviltry  of  Californian  Redskins. 
—Planting  of  San  Francisco  and  Other  Settlements.— Plunder  and 
Ruin  of  The  Missions.— Dark  Days. 


S  DETAILED  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  was  Cortes  himself,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  who  discovered  the  peninsula  of  California, 
and  its  gulf  long  bore  his  name.  It  was,  however,  subsequently 
unnoticed  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  again 
visited;  and  in  1596,  Vizcaino  sailed  to  explore  the  coast,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  Franciscan  missionaries,  among  others  by  Father 
Perdomo,who  had,  as  we  have  seen  already,  traversed  Florida,  cross  in  hand. 
A  church  and  palisade  fort  were  thrown  up  at  Lapaz,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  a  permanent  settlement,  but  Indian  hostilities  soon  induced  the 
colonists  to  renounce  the  new  undertaking. 

On  a  second  expedition,  in  1601,  the  explorer  was  attended  by  three 
Carmelite  friars,  Fathers  Andrew  of  the  Assumption,  Anthony  of  the 
Ascension,  and  Thomas  of  Aquinas.  By  the  16th  of  December  they  had 
reached  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  and  at  Monterey, 

Fathers  Andrew  and  Anthony  landed,  and,  raising  a  rustic  altar  beneath  the 
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spreading  branches  of  a  time  honored  oak,  they  celebrated  the  divine  mys¬ 
teries  of  our  faith.  This  may  be.  considered  the  natal  day  of  the  Upper 
California  mission. 

This  portion  of  it,  however,  was  doomed  to  a  long  neglect ;  but  subse¬ 
quent  voyagers  explored  and  surveyed  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  was 
soon  visited  by  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  missionaries.  As  the  latter  here 
founded  a  celebrated  mission  which  led,  in  the  end,  to  Franciscan  missions  in 
Upper  California,  we  shall  glance  at  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits.  The  work  of 
the  famous  California  mission,  next  to  the  reductions  of  Paraguay,  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  annals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  first  inaugurated  by  Father 
Hyacinth  Cortes  in  1642,  being  thus  contemporaneous  with  the  Iroquois  and 
Apalachian  missions.  The  Jesuits  were  not  formally  sent  to  it,  however,  till 
1679,  and  even  then  four  years  elapsed  before  a  station  was  actually  founded 
by  the  enterprising  German,  Father  Eusebius  Kuhn,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  Kino.  His  mission,  moreover,  was  but  temporary;  two  years  later  the 
station  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  intrepid  Kuhn  was  laboring,  with  a  zeal 
truly  worthy  of  admiration,  among  the  Pimos  and  other  Indians  south  of  the 
Gila.  Fearless  by  nature  and  a  sense  of  duty,  he  went  alone  among  them, 
formed  them  into  villages,  prevailed  on  them  to  sow  their  lands  and  raise 
cattle.  The  Pimos  were  his  chief  care;  but  as  other  tribes  were  also  in  his 
district,  he  learned  several  languages,  and  translated  into  all  the  abridgment 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  usual  prayers;  he  likewise  composed  vocabu¬ 
laries  and  grammatical  treatises  for  the  use  of  his  assistants  and  successors. 
In  these  toils  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1710. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Salvatierra  founded,  at  Loretto,  in  1697,  the  first  per¬ 
manent  mission  in  California.  From  that  point,  Christianity  gradually 
extended  to  the  north,  and  station  after  station  arose  where  the  Indians  were 
gathered  around  the  black- gowns  to  hear  the  words  of  truth.  These  con¬ 
quests  over  idolatry  and  barbarism  were  not  achieved  without  loss,  and  the 
arid  soil  of  Lower  California  is  dyed  with  the  blood  of  heroic  missionaries; 
but  undaunted  by  loss  of  life,  unbroken  by  defeat,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
California  were  still  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  the  faith,  when  the 
Spanish  king,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  unprincipled  men,  ordered  them  to  be 
torn,  in  a  single  day,  from  all  their  missions  throughout  his  wide  domains. 
At  that  time  Father  Wenceslaus  Link  was  continuing  the  explorations  of 
Kuhn — advancing  along  the  Pacific  to  Guiricata;  his  associates,  Victorian 
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Arnes  and  John  Joseph  Diez,  were  founding,  under  the  31st  parallel,  the  last 
Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  limit  of  their  zeal  and  labors. 

Accused  of  no  crime,  condemned  without  a  trial,  the  missionaries  were 
dragged  from  amid  their  neophytes,  who  in  wonder,  grief,  and  consternation 
deplored  their  loss.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1768,  every  Jesuit  was  carried 
off  a  prisoner  from  California. 

Unjust  as  the  government  had  been  to  the  Jesuits,  it  was  not  insensible 
to  the  claims  of  their  Indian  neophytes.  A  body  of  Franciscans  had  been 
ordered  to  enter  the  country  and  continue  the  good  work.  As  the  sixteen 
Jesuit  prisoners  landed  at  San  Bias,  twelve  Franciscans  and  four  secular 
priests  prepared  to  embark  on  the  same  vessel  to  fill  their  stations. 

Of  these  new  missionaries  the  leader  was  Father  Juniper  Serra,  a 
Majorcan,  already  well  trained  to  the  labors  of  an  Indian  mission  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico.  By  the  1st  of  April,  he  and  his  eleven  companions  (for  the 
Franciscans  always,  if  possible,  went  forth  in  companies  of  twelve),  reached 
Loretto,  the  center  of  the  Jesuit  mission. 

After  placing  priests  in  the  various  stations  occupied  by  his  predecessors, 
Father  Serra  began  carrying  into  effect  the  wish  of  the  government,  to  found 
three  missions  in  Upper  California — -one  at  San  Carlos  de  Monterey  in  the 
north,  another  at  San  Diego  in  the  south,  and  a  third  at  San  Bonaventura  in 
the  middle  district.  Galvez,  then  visitor  for  the  king,  was  charged  with  the 
establishment  of  these  new  posts,  and  Father  Serra  at  once  named  friars  to 
begin  a  mission  at  each.  The  expedition  was  to  set  out  in  three  divisions, 
one  by  land  and  two  by  sea.  Of  the  latter,  the  first  sailed  in  January,  1769, 
bearing  Father  Ferdinand  Parron,  the  second  in  February,  with  Fathers 
John  Vizcaino  and  Francis  Gomez;  Serra  himself  accompanied  the  land  force, 
with  De  la  Campa  and  Lazven,  and  meeting  the  others  at  Vellicata,  founded 
there  with  much  ceremony,  the  mission  of  St.  Ferdinand,  leaving  Father  de 
la  Campa  as  missionary,  with  a  number  of  Christian  Indians,  one-fifth  of  the 
live  stock,  and  a  supply  of  corn,  to  begin  a  reduction.  Before  the  expedition 
proceeded,  the  natives  had  begun  to  gather  around  and  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  missionary  and  the  Christian  Indians  who  attended  him. 

Meanwhile  Father  Crespi,  with  a  portion  of  the  troops,  had  pushed  on 
to  San  Diego,  whither  Serra  soon  followed  him,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
reach  the  Colorado  as  Father  Link  had  done.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Serra 
reached  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  found  there  not  only  Crespi,  but  Vizcaino, 
Parron,  and  Gomez,  who  had  come  by  sea  and  were  of  the  few  who  escaped 
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the  diseases  which  had  broken  out  on  hoard.  The  mission  of  San  Diego  was 
now  founded  on  the  16th  of  July,  Uj6 9,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  that 
name,  and  in  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  formed  by  two  chains  of  parallel  hills, 
embosoming  a  delightful  prairie.  The  natives,  Cotneyas,  were  apparently 
friendly,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  speedy  success.  The  missionaries 
at  once  set  about  the  erection  of  two  buildings,  one  for  a  chapel,  the  other  for 
dwellings;  but  just  as  all  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the  prospects 
before  them,  the  house  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  already  begun 
to  commit  depredations.  The  door  was  only  a  mat,  and  before  the  assailants 
could  be  repelled  a  boy  was  killed,  and  Father  Vizcaino,  with  four  others, 
wounded. 

Notwithstanding  this  act  of  violence,  amicable  relations  were  at  last 
established,  and  the  mission  continued  its  labors.  Crespi,  who  had  returned 
from  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reach  Monterey,  now  set  out  with  a  new  ex¬ 
pedition  by  sea,  as  Serra  did  with  another  by  land.  They  met  at  Monterey, 
in  1770,  and  founded  the  mission  of  San  Carlos,  leaving  the  usual  number  of 
Indians,  with  a  supply  of  cattle  and  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

When  the  news  of  the  establishment  of  these  missions  reached  the  city 
of  Mexico,  universal  joy  prevailed,  and  the  bells  rang  out  a  peal  of  triumph, 
as  for  the  conquest  of  a  realm.  Father  Serra  called  for  new  auxiliaries; 
thirty  were  chosen  by  the  superior  of  the  order  in  Mexico  to  go  and  till  the 
new  field ;  and,  amid  the  general  exultation,  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic  applied 
for  leave  to  enter  that  land  of  missions. 

Ten  of  the  Franciscans  were  intended  for  Upper  California,  and  these 
fathers,  reaching  San  Diego  in  March,  1771,  by  the  following  month  joined 
their  superior  in  the  beautiful  vegas  of  Carmel  at  Monterey.  The  feast  of 
Corpus  Christ!  was  celebrated  soon  after,  with  a  pomp  such  as  the  wilderness 
had  never  seen ;  twelve  priests  joined  in  the  sacred  procession  to  honor  that 
Real  Presence  which  is  the  center  of  Catholic  faith  and  worship. 

After  this  holy  solemnity,  Serra  proceeded  with  Father  Michael  Pieras 
and  Father  Bonaventure  Sitjar  to  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  river  San  Antonio, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Sierra  Santa  Lucia,  where  a  towering  Canada  encircles  the 
stream.  Here,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1771,  he  founded  the  mission  at  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  the  beloved  saint  of  the  Franciscans,  on  the  wide  grounds 
of  the  Telames.  Hanging  aloft  his  mission  bells,  the  enthusiastic  Serra  tolled 
them  till  the  ravine  rang  again,  while  he  shouted  aloud  his  invitation  to  the 
natives  to  come  and  sit  down  in  peace  beneath  the  cross  he  had  planted. 
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A  house  and  chapel  were  soon  raised  for  the  missionaries,  with  barracks 
for  the  soldiers,  and  the  whole  was  encircled  by  a  palisade.  Difficulties  at 
first  threatened  the  new  mission,  but  it  was  soon  in  a  way  of  prosperity. 

The  next  undertaking  of  Father  Serra  was  the  removal  of  the  Monterey 
mission,  which  he  began,  after  sending  Father  Francis  Dumetz  and  Luis 
Jay  me  to  San  Diego  to  replace  the  missionaries  there,  who  both  sought  to 
retire;  as  they  actually  did  on  the  arrival  of  their  successors.  Monterey 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  water  for  the  cattle  and  for 
irrigation.  Selecting  a  site  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  not  far  from  the 
little  bay  of  Carmel,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1770,  he  founded  the  mission  of  Mt. 
Carmel,  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains.  His  mission  cross  was  planted  on  that 
day,  and  before  the  close  of  the  next  year  his  chapel  and  buildings  were  all 
completed. 

The  next  mission  to  be  founded  was  that  of  San  Gabriel,  to  commence 
which  Father  Angelo  Somera  and  Father  Peter  Benedict  Cambon  set  out  in 
August,  1770.  With  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers  they  reached  the  Rio  de  los 
Temblores,  and  were  selecting  a  place  to  plant  the  cross  when  the  Indians 
rushed  down  upon  them.  In  this  moment  of  danger  the  missionaries  unfurled 
the  banner  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  as  its  azure  folds  opened  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  natives,  and  the  radiant  form  of  Our  Lady  met  their 
eyes,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  timidly  approached  to  offer  her  all 
they  had  as  propitiatory  presents.  Peace  being  thus  wonderfully  established, 
the  good  fathers  planted  the  cross  at  the  foot  of  a  sierra,  on  a  magnificent 
plain  near  three  Indian  villages.  The  first  Mass  was  said  on  the  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  buildings  were  soon  erected;  but  new  troubles  arose.  These 
missions  were  always  attended,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  few  soldiers,  generally 
most  unfit  companions  for  the  missionary  of  peace.  Among  those  at  St. 
Gabriel  was  one  whose  brutal  violence  roused  an  injured  husband  to  vengeance. 
The  Indians  rose  in  arms,  the  house  was  attacked;  but  when  the  unfortunate 
leader  of  the  natives  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  from  his  oppressor’s  musket, 
the  rest  fled.  The  guilty  man  was  now  driven  from  the  mission,  and  the 
Indians  at  last  were  appeased.  Fathers  Somera  and  Cambon  now  began  to 
suffer  from  the  climate,  and,  as  soon  as  their  health  permitted,  retired  to  old 
California,  leaving  in  their  place  Fathers  Antonio  Paterna  and  Antonio 
Cruzado,  who,  on  their  way  to  the  site  selected  for  the  mission  of  St.  Bona- 
venture,  had  accompanied  them  to  St.  Gabriel. 

The  missions  thus  established  relied  at  first  on  the  supplies  brought  from 
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Mexico,  and  in  a  short  time  want  pressed  heavily  oh  them.  This  was 
especially  the  case  at  San  Diego,  £0  that  one  of  the  missionaries,  Father 
Dumetz,  proceeded  to  Old  California  for  relief.  When  Serra  knew  their 
distress  he  recalled  Father  Crespi  to  Monterey  and  sent  him  with  provisions 
to  San  Diego,  to  relieve  the  laborious  Father  Jay  me. 

Father  Dumetz  presently  returned  with  material  aid  and  also  three  new 
missionaries.  With  this  reinforcement  the  unwearied  superior  resolved  to 
found  a  new  mission,  that  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  on  a  knoll  in  a  beautiful  plain, 
sheltered  by  low  wooded  hills,  and  well  watered,  as  well  as  easy  of  access 
from  the  sea.  The  mission  cross  was  planted  on  the  1st  of  September,  1772, 
and  a  church  and  barracks  were  immediately  begun. 

After  laying  out  the  ground  for  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  dis¬ 
patching  the  laborious  Crespi  with  Father  Dumetz  to  Monterey,  he  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  where  a  change  of  governors,  and  various  matters  connected  with 
the  missions,  required  his  presence. 

The  Dominicans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  sought  to  obtain  the  California 
mission;  the  Franciscans  offered  to  retire,  but  it  was  finally  divided  between 
them.  All  the  old  Jesuit  missions  in  Old  California,  with  San  Ferdinand  of 
Vellicata,  were  assigned  to  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Franciscans  retained 
only  those  which  their  own  zeal  had  founded  in  the  upper  province.  These 
were  now  to  receive  a  new  impulse  from  the  accession  of  missionaries  whom 
Father  Palou  brought  from  the  peninsula,  and  from  the  aid  which  Father 
Serra  sent  from  Mexico,  just  before  his  return  in  May,  1774- 

While  some  of  these  fathers  accompanied  expeditions  sent  to  explore 
the  coast,  Fathers  Lazven  and  Gregory  Amurro  were  dispatched,  in  October, 
to  begin  between  San  Diego  and  San  Gabriel  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capis¬ 
trano.  The  commencement  of  this  mission  seemed  to  promise  great  success, 
when  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  bells  and  less  portable  objects  buried,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  news  of  a  startling  scene  that  had  transpired  at  San  Diego. 

In  November,  1775,  the  two  missionary  fathers,  Jayme  and  Vincente 
Fuster,  were  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  their  labors  at  the  last-named  mission, 
which,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  native  Comeyas  more  easily,  they  had 
removed  from  the  fort,  when  they  discovered  that  two  of  their  Christian 
Indians  had  suddenly  left.  Their  disappearance  surprised,  but  did  not  alarm 
the  missionaries,  who,  supposing  them  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  something 
said  or  done,  sent  messengers  to  recall  them ;  but  it  was  not  such  a  trifle  as 
they  too  hastily  supposed.  These  men  had  gone  forth  to  rouse  their  country- 
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men  to  destroy  the  missionaries.  Baptized  they  had  been,  they  declared,  but 
by  force;  and  the  sacrament  was  but  a  means  to  effect  their  annihilation. 

This  idea  of  baptism  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel  in  almost  every  tribe, 
and  from  its  universality  can  be  ascribed  only  to  him,  whose  power  was  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  command  once  given  to  a  few  humble 
men,  “  Go  and  baptize  all  nations.”  Not  less  credulous  to  the  words  of  the 
tempter  than  the  Indians  by  the  northern  lakes,  the  Californians  crowded 
around  the  apostates.  A  thousand  braves  resolved  to  attack  the  mission  and 
fort,  and  commit  them  to  the  flames,  when  the  inmates  shall  have  sunk  under 
their  murderous  arms.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November  they  advanced 
noiselessly  to  the  ravine  where  the  mission  lay,  for  the  good  friars  had  with¬ 
drawn  to  some  distance  from  the  fort  to  avoid  the  untoward  influence  always 
exercised  by  a  band  of  soldiers.  Here  the  hostile  army  divided;  one  party 
marched  against  the  fort,  the  other  entered  the  mission  village,  and,  placing  a 
sentry  at  the  door  of  each  house,  pressed  on  to  the  church,  whose  furniture 
and  decorations  promised  a  splendid  booty.  A  part,  however,  turned  off  to 
assail  the  house  occupied  by  the  missionaries  and  by  a  few  Spaniards,  and, 
approaching  unobserved,  set  it  on  fire.  Awakened  by  the  flames  and  yells, 
the  soldiers  ran  to  arms,  and,  with  Father  Vincent,  threw  themselves  into  an 
adobe  kitchen.  Father  Louis  Jayme,  awakened  by  the  noise,  and  totally  un¬ 
prepared  for  such  an  attack,  supposed  the  fire  accidental,  and  issued  from  the 
house  with  his  usual  salutation,  “  Love  God,  my  children.”  He  was  at  once 
seized  by  the  Indians,  dragged  through  the  deepest  part  of  the  neighboring 
stream,  stripped,  and  killed  with  arrows  and  blows  from  their  swords  of 
hardened  wood,  which  cut  almost  like  iron.  When  found,  his  body  was  so 
hacked  and  mangled  as  to  defy  recognition — the  hands  alone  being  untouched. 

The  attack  on  the  kitchen  was  kept  up  till  daybreak,  when  the  Indians, 
fearing  a  charge  from  the  fort,  drew  off  and  enabled  Father  Vincent  and  his 
companions  to  reach  that  place  of  refuge. 

This  was  a  terrible  check  to  the  missions,  and  many  wished  to  abandon 
San  Diego  and  some  other  stations  entirely.  No  such  thoughts,  however, 
were  entertained  by  the  missionaries.  Words  of  joy  welcomed  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  Jayme.  “  Thank  God,  that  field  is  watered!”  exclaimed 
the  intrepid  Prefect  Serra,  as  he  proceeded,  though  in  broken  health,  to  rouse 
the  civil  authorities  to  courage.  But  the  letters  he  obtained  from  the  latter 
miscarried,  and  when,  in  September,  he  attempted  to  rebuild  the  mission  of 
San  Diego,  Rivera,  the  commandant,  ordered  him  to  desist.  The  prefect 
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obeyed  without  a  murmur,  but  a  change  of  authorities  soon  enabled  him  to 
realize  his  plan,  and  San  Diego  arose  from  its  ruins.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it  in 
progress  he  hurried  with  Fathers  Mugartegui  and  Amurro  to  San  Capistrano. 
Here  he  found  the  cross  still  standing;  and  this  admirable  man,  unbroken  by 
toil,  undaunted  by  danger,  hastened,  almost  alone,  amid  hostile  tribes,  to  San 
Gabriel  to  obtain  the  necessary  articles. 

This  last  mission  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  a  league  from  the  sea, 
on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  which  never  fails,  even  in  the  greatest  drought. 
The  people,  among  whom  it  was  established,  were  called  the  Acagchemem 
nation,  and  of  them  we  have,  in  a  work  of  Father  Boscana,  a  later  missionary, 
a  fuller  account  than  we  possess  of  any  other  tribe  in  California.  No  portion 
of  the  continent  contained,  in  the  same  compass,  tribes  so  variant  in  language 
and  consequently  in  race. 

All  the  Californian  tribes  resemble,  in  general  manners  and  customs,  the 
Indians  of  other  parts  of  the  republic.  Ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  they 
relied  on  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  sustenance:  agriculture,  even  in  its  rudest 
form,  being  almost  unknown,  and  seeds  and  herbs  the  only  production  used 
by  them.  The  men  went  naked,  or  wore  a  cloak  of  skins  over  the  shoulders; 
the  women,  and  even  the  youngest  female  children,  wore  a  kind  of  apron 
of  fringe,  and  were  never  known  to  lay  aside  this  badge  of  modesty;  many, 
too,  wore  a  kind  of  cloak  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  knees.  The  most 
advanced  tribes  were  those  between  Santa  Barbara  and  Monterey;  these 
Indians  were  skillful  fishermen,  and  showed  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their 
well-made  canoes,  and  in  a  money  made  of  shells,  like  the  wampum  of  the 
eastern  tribes,  carried  on  a  thriving  commerce. 

The  tribe  among  whom  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  was  founded 
were  the  Acagchemem.  Their  religious  ideas  are  easily  described.  Consider¬ 
ing  heaven  and  earth  as  the  first  of  beings,  they  peopled  the  universe  with  a 
monster  progeny,  which  issued  from  them,  and  which  disappeared  before 
Chinigchinich,  “  the  Almighty,”  who  created  man  and  the  animals.  This 
being  was  the  object  of  their  worship.  To  him  they  raised  temples,  and  in 
them  placed  the  skin  of  a  coyote,  or  wild-cat,  filled  with  feathers,  claws, 
horns,  and  similar  parts  of  various  birds  and  beasts.  The  worship,  directed  by 
priests  or  puplem,  consisted  of  various  dances  and  ceremonies,  in  which  little 
trace  of  sacrifice  can  be  discovered.  Their  belief  in  witchcraft,  their  medicine¬ 
men  and  jugglery,  their  various  dances,  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  are  found  in 
almost  every  American  tribe. 
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Having  established  anew  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the 
active  Serra  projected  that  of  San  Francisco.  An  expedition  had  been  sent 
from  Sonora  by  land  to  commence  a  settlement  at  that  bay,  and  was  attended 
by  Father  Font  as  chaplain.  Fathers  Palou  and  Cambon  joined  it,  as  mission¬ 
aries,  tofound  astation  at  ;he  new  settlement,  and  Fathers  Murguia  and  Pena 
to  begin  another  mission,  under  the  patronage  of  Santa  Clara,  in  its  vicinity. 

The  mission  of  San  Francisco  was  really  inaugurated  in  a  rustic  chapel, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1776,  and  the  country  around  that  beautiful  bay  explored 
by  the  intrepid  missionaries.  The  legal  organization  of  the  missions  was 
delayed  by  the  inactivity  of  the  commandant  Rivera,  to  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  recur  for  supplies  and  for  the  usual  guard.  Santa  Clara  was  in 
consequence  not  begun  till  the  6th  of  January,  1777,  when  that  mission  arose 
on  the  charming  plains  of  San  Bernardino. 

The  missions  thus  established  in  Upper  California  differed  essentially 
from  those  planted  in  the  other  sections  of  our  republic.  Here  it  was  not  a 
single  missionary,  venturing  alone  into  a  distant  land,  facing  every  danger 
from  the  elements,  the  wild  beasts,  or  the  untamed  child  of  the  forest;  the 
missionary  went  to  his  station  attended  by  a  small  guard,  with  a  colony  of 
Indian  converts,  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  agricultural  and 
other  implements.  Around  this  nucleus  of  converted  Indians,  others  soon 
gathered;  buildings  were  erected,  the  new-comers  formed  to  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  As  many  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  ingenious  in  mechanical  arts,  the  Indians  were  formed  to  every 
trade,  and  each  mission  yearly  sent  off  its  cargoes  of  surplus  products  and 
manufactures,  to  receive  in  return  the  necessary  European  goods.  This  pros¬ 
perity  constantly  attracted  new-comers,  who  were  in  time  trained  to  the  life 
of  the  mission.  The  wealth  of  these  missions,  a  few  years  since,  shows  how 
great  the  progress  of  the  Indians  had  been. 

Father  Serra,  the  Prefect  Apostolic,  had  now  founded  a  goodly  number 
of  missions,  which  began  to  bear  fruit.  Baptisms  had  become  numerous, 
the  new  converts  had  swelled  the  village  at  each  mission,  and  peace,  order, 
and  prosperity  had  begun  their  reign.  That  the  neophytes  might  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  the  Holy  See,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1774,  issued  a  bull  conferring  on  the  Prefect  Apostolic  the  power  of  administer¬ 
ing  it,  and  this  privilege  he  exercised,  though  for  a  time  prevented  by  gov¬ 
ernment  from  doing  so. 

Under  his  care  the  missions  henceforth  grew  and  prospered,  the  only 
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affliction  they  suffered  being  the  loss  of  the  veteran  Father  Crespi,  who  died 
at  Monterey  on  the  1st  of  January.  1782,  after  a  missionary  career  of  thirty 
years,  fourteen  of  which  had  been  spent  in  California. 

But  if  prosperity  and  success  smiled  on  the  missions  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Francisco,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  new  mission  attempted  about 
this  time.  The  power  exercised  by  the  missionaries  over  the  converted 
Indians  in  the  reductions,  the  management  of  the  property,  which  they  kept 
in  their  own  hands,  and  the  kind  of  tutelage  in  which  the  new  Christians  were 
held,  had  drawn  great  odium  on  the  Jesuits.  The  Franciscans,  nevertheless, 
had  continued  the  system,  being  convinced  of  its  expediency.  Not  so  the 
government,  which  wished  to  justify  its  charges  against  the  suppressed  order. 
A  new  mission  was  therefore  to  be  formed,  in  which  the  fathers  were  to 
confine  their  labors  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  Indians,  leaving  their 
civilization  and  temporal  advancement  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  interest, 
zeal,  or  ambition  might  induce  to  attempt  it.  Four  missionaries  from  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  college  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Queretaro  accordingly  joined  the  captain- 
general,  and  by  his  orders  founded  two  missions  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Colorado  above  its  mouth;  one  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  the  other  three , leagues  further  south  under  that  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  both  intended  for  the  conversion  of  the  Yumas,  who  were 
the  nearest  tribe. 

Matters  went  on  slowly ;  the  soldiers,  as  colonists,  chose  the  fairest  lands, 
and  the  ejected  Indians,  deprived  of  their  crops,  began  ere  long  to  covet  the 
flocks  of  the  invaders.  The  missionaries,  whose  duty  led  them  daily  to  the 
villages  of  the  Yumas,  saw  the  danger,  and  in  vain  endeavored  to  excite  their 
countrymen  to  measures  of  conciliation.  Vengeance  was  not  long  delayed. 
One  Sunday  in  July,  after  Mass,  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  several  thou¬ 
sands,  simultaneously  attacked  both  missions,  set  fire  to  them,  and  killed 
Rivera,  the  commander,  and  his  soldiers,  with  most  of  the  settlers.  The 
missionaries  hurried  around  to  exercise  their  ministry,  confessing,  exhorting, 
encouraging,  till  they,  too,  were  cut  down.  The  four  missionaries  who  per¬ 
ished  here  were  Father  John  Diaz  and  Father  Matthew  Morena,  whose 
bodies  were  found  amid  the  ruins  of  their  mission,  and  Father  Francisco 
Garces  and  John  Barraneche,  of  the  province  of  Florida,  whose  bodies, 
interred  by  an  old  woman,  were  recovered  some  time  after.  Of  these,  Father 
Garces  deserves  especial  notice  as  a  successful  and  adventurous  missioner,  who 
had  extended  his  excursions  to  Upper  California,  and  traversed  much  of  the 
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country  north  of  the  Colorado,  so  that,  adapting  himself  to  Indian  life,  he  had 
become  as  one  of  the  natives.  Yet  loved  as  he  was,  the  Yumas  did  not  spare 
him  in  the  general  massacre. 

The  missions  already  founded  did  not  satisfy  the  boundless  zeal  of  the 
prefect,  the  venerable  Serra.  He  died  in  1784,  planning  new  foundations, 
and  still  eager  to  plant  the  cross  in  parts  as  yet  unvisited.  Ten  missions  were 
already  established,  and  about  ten  thousand  Indians  had  been  baptized. 
Among  the  enterprising  men  who  have  attempted  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  few  deserve  a  higher  place  than  Father  Juniper  Serra.  Nothing  is 
more  admirable  than  the  courage  he  displayed  in  the  effort  to  civilize  the 
barbarous  tribes,  amid  whom  his  charity  had  called  him.  If  he  had  not  the 
heroic  sanctity  of  earlier  missionaries,  his  steady  development  of  the  Jesuit 
plan  of  missions,  his  constant  attention,  assiduous  labor,  and  prudence  in 
government,  often  amid  factious  opposition,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  place 
among  illustrious  missionaries.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  deep  and  tender 
piety.  When  an  Indian  child  that  he  was  about  to  baptize  was  taken  from 
his  arms,  he  was  deeply  moved.  “  The  feelings  of  the  venerable  father, 
seeing  the  baptism  of  this  child  so  frustrated,  were  such,”  says  Palou,  “  that' 
for  many  days  the  sorrow  and  pain  which  he  suffered  might  be  discovered  in 
his  countenance — the  good  father  attributing  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  to 
his  own  sins;  and  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  related  this  circumstance, 
his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.”  His  death  was  as  calm  as  his  life.  Sink¬ 
ing  under  a  malady  of  the  lungs,  he  continued  his  labors,  visiting  the  missions, 
administering  confirmation,  and  regulating  everything,  till,  finding  his  death 
at  hand,  he  sent  for  the  nearest  fathers  to  come  and  take  leave  of  him.  In 
August  he  sank  gradually,  but  still  kept  up  and  recited  his  office,  though  pre¬ 
paring  to  die.  On  the  27th  of  that  month  he  directed  Father  Palou  to  conse¬ 
crate  a  host,  and  give  him  the  holy  Viaticum.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day 
he  ordered  his  coffin,  and  received  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  on  his 
bed — a  mat  stretched  over  a  board.  The  next  day,  August  28,  1784,  he  was 
up  again  and  cheerful,  but  presently  retiring  to  his  hard  couch,  lay  down  and 
expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  at  the  age  of  71.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  beautiful  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  1891  by  Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford,  the  Protestant  wife  of  a  present  U.  S.  senator  from  California. 
Father  Serra  had  been  a  true  apostle  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Sierra  Gorda,  and  he  toiled  for  years  to  gain  these  poor  souls  to  Christ.  He 
was  a  holy  spiritual  guide. 
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“  He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.” 

It  is  said  that  in  order  to  give  Inis  simple,  dusky  flock  a  good  example, 
he  made  it  a  custom  to  go  to  confession  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  It  was 
at  the  very  time  when  the  fathers  of  this  republic  were  drafting  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  that  the  mission  was  founded  at  San  Francisco  by  his 
order  on  the  27th  of  June,  1776.  “San  Francisco,”  says  a  western  writer, 
“  has  this,  at  least,  to  boast  of — that  the  first  building  erected  within  it,  was 
dedicated  to  God’s  worship  under  the  patronage  of  Saint  Francis.” 

On  the  death  of  Father  Serra,  his  future  biographer,  Father  Palou,  was 
appointed  Prefect  Apostolic;  but  before  we  enter  on  the  history  of  his 
administration,  we  shall  describe  these  missions  as  they  then  existed,  for 
though  the  California  mission  began  about  the  period  of  the  American  revo¬ 
lution,  and  attained  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosperity,  it  is  now  almost  as 
much  a  matter  of  the  past,  as  the  Iroquois  or  Huron  missions  in  the  north. 

A  rectangular  building,  eighty  or  ninety  yards  in  front,  and  about  as 
deep,  composed  the  mission.  In  one  end  was  the  church  and  parsonage.  The 
interior  was  a  large  and  beautiful  court,  adorned  with  trees  and  fountains, 
surrounded  by  galleries,  on  which  opened  the  rooms  of  the  missionaries, 
stewards,  and  travelers,  the  shops,  schools,  store-rooms,  etc.,  and  granary.  A 
part,  separated  off,  and  called  the  monastery,  was  reserved  for  the  Indian 
girls,  where  they  were  taught  by  native  women  to  spin  and  weave,  and 
received  such  other  instruction  as  was  suited  to  their  sex.  The  boys  learned 
trades,  and  those  who  excelled  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chiefs,  thus 
giving  a  dignity  to  labor  which  impelled  all  to  embrace  it. 

Each  mission  was  directed  by  two  friars;  one  of  whom  superintended  this 
mission  building  and  the  religious  instruction,  the  other  the  field-labors,  in  which 
he  always  took  part,  teaching  consilio  manuque ,  to  use  their  own  expression 
— by  advice  and  example.  How  well  they  succeeded  we  may  judge  by  the 
results  which  they  obtained  and  by  the  affection  of  the  Indians.  Those  who, 
but  a  few  years  since,  visited  these  missions,  were  amazed  to  see  that  with 
such  petty  resources,  most  frequently  without  the  aid  of  the  white  mechanics, 
with  Indian  workmen  alone,  they  accomplished  so  much,  not  only  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  in  architecture  and  mechanics— in  mills,  machines,  bridges,  roads, 
canals  for  irrigation— and  accomplished  it  only  by  transforming  hostile  and 
indolent  savages  into  laborious  carpenters,  masons,  coopers,  saddlers,  shoe¬ 
makers,  weavers,  stone-cutters,  brick-makers,  and  lime-burners. 
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The  discipline  was  indeed  severe,  and  the  whole  establishment  conducted 
like  some  large  factory.  This  has  excited,  in  modern  times,  great  outcry ; 
but  the  missions  have  been  abolished,  and  the  Indians  left  to  the  “  enlightened” 
men  of  our  day.  Under  their  care  the  Indians  have  perished  like  smoke  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  and  men  now  sigh  for  the  missions. 

Around  the  mission  building  rose  the  houses  of  the  Indians  and  of  a 
few  white  settlers;  at  various  distances  were  ranches  or  hamlets,  each  with 
its  succursal  chapel.  In  a  little  building  by  the  mission  was  a  picket  of  five 
horsemen,  half  soldiers,  half  couriers. 

The  regulations  of  the  missionswere  uniform.  At  daybreak  the  Angelus 
summoned  all  to  the  church  for  prayers  and  Mass,  from  which  they  returned 
to  breakfast.  Then  all  joined  their  respective  bands,  and  proceeded  to  their 
regular  labor.  At  eleven  they  returned  to  dine,  and  rested  till  two,  when 
labor  recommenced  and  lasted  till  the  Angelus,  which  was  rung  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunset.  After  prayers  and  the  beads,  they  supped  and  spent  the  evening  in 
innocent  amusements.  Their  food  was  the  fresh  beef  and  mutton  plentifully 
supplied  by  their  flocks,  cakes  of  wheat  and  Indian,  with  peas,  beans,  and 
such  other  vegetables  as  they  chose  to  raise. 

The  dress  of  the  men  was  a  shirt,  trousers,  and  blanket,  though  the 
alcalde  and  chiefs  of  gangs  of  workmen  wore  frequently  the  complete 
Spanish  dress.  The  dress  of  the  women  was  the  usual  one,  with  the  in¬ 
variable  blanket.  When  the  crops  were  harvested,  each  mission  sold  or 
shipped  its  breadstuffs,  wine,  oil,  hemp  and  cordage,  hides  and  tallow,  and 
from  the  returns  distributed  to  the  Indians  clothes,  handkerchiefs,  tobacco,  and 
other  articles.  The  surplus  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  necessaries  for  the  mis¬ 
sion,  furniture  for  the  church  or  the  houses,  implements  of  agriculture,  tools,  etc. 

Besides  the  funds  thus  resulting  from  their  own  labors,  the  Indians  en¬ 
joyed  the  revenue  of  a  portion  of  the  “  Pious  fund,”  which  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  by  charitable  persons  on  the  old  Jesuit  mission:  the  missionaries, 
bound  by  vows  of  poverty,  receiving  only  food  and  clothing. 

The  Indians  of  a  mission  were  not  all  of  the  same  tribe,  but  perfect 
harmony  prevailed,  and  when  the  season  of  work  was  over,  many  paid  visits 
to  their  countrymen,  and  seldom  returned  alone.  Sometimes  a  zealous 
Christian  would  visit  his  own  tribe  as  an  apostle,  to  announce  the  happiness 
enjoyed  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  gospel.  In  this  way  the  missions  con¬ 
stantly  received  new  accessions,  for  the  good  friars  had  the  art  of  making 
labor  attractive. 
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The  good  fruits  and  discipline  of  the  missions  are  thus  confessed  in  a 
narrative  written  by  United  States  Commissioner  Bartlett: 

“Five  thousand  Indians  were  at  one  time  collected  at  the  mission  of  St. 
Gabriel.  They  are  represented  to  have  been  sober  and  industrious,  well 
clothed  and  fed;  and  seem  to  have  experienced  as  high  a  state  of  happiness 
as  they  are  adapted  by  nature  to  receive.  These  five  thousand  Indians  con¬ 
stituted  a  large  family,  of  which  the  padres  were  the  social,  religious,  and  we 
might  also  say  political  heads.  Living  thus,  this  vile  and  degraded  race  began 
to  learn  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civilized  life.  The  institution 
of  marriage  began  to  be  respected  and  blessed  by  the  rites  of  religion,  grew 
to  be  so  much  considered,  that  deviations  from  its  duties  were  somewhat 
unfrequent  occurrences.  The  girls,  on  their  arrival  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  taught  the  useful  arts  of 
sewing,  weaving,  carding,  etc.,  and  were  only  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
population  when  they  had  assumed  the  character  of  wives.” 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Father  Palou  was  to  found  the  mission  of  Santa 
Barbara,  which  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  December,  1786,  at  the  foot  of  a 
chain  of  arid  mountains.  This  was  followed  on  the  8th  of  December,  1787, 
by  that  of  La  Purisima  Concepcion,  separated  from  that  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.  Soon  after,  in  1791,  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz,  near  Branciforte,  was  founded  in  August,  and  that  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Soledad  in  October,  in  a  delightful  canon,  which  extends  to  Monterey. 
These  were  the  last  acts  of  Father  Palou’s  administration;  for  it  is  said  that 
he  then  left  California,  and  became  superior  of  the  convent  of  San  Fernando, 
in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Under  Father  Lazven,  who  was  the  next  prefect,  the  California  mission 
received  still  greater  development.  In  the  single  year  1797  he  founded  three 
missions — San  Jose,  San  Miguel,  and  San  Fernando  Rey.  The  first,  which 
dates  from  the  18th  of  June,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  along  which 
runs  the  San  Joaquin.  Its  proximity  to  the  Tulares  enabled  this  mission  to 
collect  a  great  number  of  Indians,  and  it  was  soon  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  commercial  in  all  California. 

San  Miguel  arose  on  the  2oth  of  July,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  into  which 
several  mountain  gorges  enter,  giving  easy  access  to  other  missions,  while 
San  Fernando,  founded  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
lay  nearer  San  Gabriel.  All  these  missions  prospered  greatly. 

The  next  mission  was  that  of  San  Luis  Rey-.de  Francia,  which  arose  in 
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the  wilderness  at  a  time  when  France  rejected  alike  the  faith,  institutions,  and 
family  of  that  holy  king.  Its  founder,  the  illustrious  Father  Peyri,  raised  a 
thatched  cottage  by  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  San  Luis  on  the  feast  of  his 
patron,  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the  year  1798.  A  few  cattle  and  some 
converted  Indians  were  all  that  he  asked  from  the  next  mission,  and  thus  he 

founded  San  Luis  Rey  among  the  Kechis.  From  this  feeble  commencement 

* 

rose  the  greatest  of  the  Californian  reductions,  as  English,  French,  and 
American  writers  all  concur  in  asserting.  Its  church  of  stone  is  ninety 
feet  deep,  and  rises  at  one  end  in  a  beautiful  tower  and  dome;  and  from  its 
fa$ade  extends  a  colonnade,  not  without  architectural  beauty,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  long,  while  in  depth  it  is  almost  in  equal  dimensions.  Father 
Peyri  was  not  only  an  architect,  but  also  an  able  mission-director.  He  soon 
had  3,500  Indian  converts,  scattered  in  twenty  ranches,  and  the  whole  place 
bore  marks  of  industry,  and  consequently  of  peace  and  plenty. 

Spain  now  began  to  reel  under  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution; 
and  the  distracted  state  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  materially 
affected  the  missions,  which  were  in  a  great  measure  left  to  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  For  several  years  their  funds  came  very  irregularly,  but  the  Indians, 
who  relied  chiefly  on  their  own  labor,  suffered  no  loss,  and  the  only  difficulty 
was  that  new  missions  could  not  be  undertaken;  and  the  weakness  of  the 
government  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  savage  tribes  to  burst  on 
these  frontier  stations. 

Amid  this  period  of  trial  Father  Lazven  died  in  1803,  at  his  mission  of 
Carmel,  where  he  was  interred.  His  successor  founded  the  mission  of  Santa 
Inez  in  the  following  year,  on  a  beautiful  prairie  embosomed  in  the  hills — a 
perfect  garden  of  fertility.  In  1817  the  missionaries  resumed  their  activity, 
and  Father  Ventura  Fortuni  founded  the  mission  of  San  Rafael  among  the 
Jouskiousme,  and  the  prefect,  Father  Mariano  Payeras,  proposed  to  the 
Spanish  king  to  establish  a  presidio  at  Telame,  and  missions  running  in  a  line 
from  San  Luis  Rey  to  San  Jose,  but  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  western 
world  was  already  tottering,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Leff  to  their  own  resources,  the  missionaries  did  not  falter;  they  steadily 
advanced  the  faith,  and  in  August,  1823,  Father  Amoros  began  the  mission 
of  San  Francisco  Solano  among  the  Guilucos,  the  most  northerly  and  last  of 
all  those  religious  establishments  which  now  lie  in  ruins,  and  the  only  one 
that  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Mexican  republic.  The  same  father  did, 
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indeed,  attempt  another  in  1827,  but  the  little  chapel  of  Saint  Rose  was  all 
that  he  could  accomplish.  * 

Echandia,  the  first  governor  sent  by  the  Mexican  republic  to  California, 
arrived  in  1824.  Our  historian,  Robinson,  calls  him  “the  scourge  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  an  instigator  of  vice,  who  sowed  seeds  of  dishonor  not  to  be  extirpated 
while  a  mission  remains  to  be  robbed.”  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  interfere 
in  the  established  plan  of  the  missions,  and  attempt  to  take  all  temporal  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  missionaries.  The  latter  opposed  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
their  Indians,  who  they  clearly  foresaw  were  doomed  to  destruction  if  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  agents  of  government.  Echandia  persisted  in  his  plan  of 
pillage,  drove  out  the  fearless  Martinez,  and  loaded  with  ill  treatment  Father 
Sanchez,  the  prefect  or  president  of  the  missions,  so  that  the  venerable  man, 
after  struggling  for  years  against  the  oppressors  of  his  forest  children,  died  of 
grief  in  1831,  consoled  in  his  last  moments  by  the  conduct  of  the  upright 
Don  Manuel  Victoria,  who  for  a  few  months  restored  the  missions.  But  that 
excellent  governor  was  soon  removed  and  the  plunder  recommenced.  Father 
Antonio  Peyri,  a  man  of  energy  and  capacity,  and  though  advanced  in  years, 
still  hale  and  able  to  maintain  his  rights,  became  peculiarly  obnoxious.  He 
was  driven  from  his  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey,  which  he  had  founded  and 
directed  with  admirable  skill  for  thirty-four  years.  The  entreaties  and  tears 
of  his  neophytes  could  not  obtain  his  continuance,  and  as  he  tore  himself 
from  his  flock  to  embark  for  Mexico,  tears  streamed  down  his  aged  cheeks. 
For  years  after  the  Indians  preserved  a  painting  which  represented  Father 
Peyri  amid  his  neophytes,  and  frequently  came  to  recite  their  prayers  before 
that  effigy  of  him  who  had  first  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  when 
he  finally  proceeded  to  Barcelona,  every  stranger  was  eagerly  questioned  for 
tidings  of  their  beloved  guide,  and  heard  them  speak  with  sighs  of  their 
happy  state  when  directed  by  his  paternal  hand.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Forbes  and  Robinson  in  1835,  of  Duflot  de  Mofras  in  1840,  and  even  of 
Bartlett  in  1852. 

At  San  Luis  Obispo,  Father  Martinez  had  formed  his  flock  to  industry: 
they  wove  and  dyed  ordinary  cloth  and  fine  cotton  fabrics,  which  would  soon 
have  made  them  a  prosperous  and  happy  colony,  even  amid  the  increasing 
whites,  but  he  was  brutally  expelled.  Five  other  fathers  were  driven  from 
other  missions  and  a  regular  system  of  robbery  commenced,  ranch  after  ranch 
was  taken,  cattle  swept  off,  and  the  Indians,  seduced  from  their  labors  by 
Echandia,  the  governor,  were  so  inflamed  against 'the  missionaries  that  they 
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attempted  to  kill  Father  Cabot  at  San  Miguel.  At  the  view  of  his  misery, 
several  other  fathers,  exposed  to  ill  treatment  and  persecution,  resolved  to 
leave  the  country,  where  some  had  spent  thirty  and  forty  years  in  civilizing 
the  Indians,  and  raising  them  to  a  state  of  ease  and  comfort  and  plenty.  They 
departed  as  poor  as  they  had  lived,  for  they  lost  nothing :  it  was  their  neo¬ 
phytes  who  had  been  robbed.  The  number  of  missionaries  was  now  so  re¬ 
duced  that  in  1833  the  Mexican  government  applied  to  the  college  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  at  Zacatecas,  and  obtained  ten  missionaries  for  Califor¬ 
nia,  who  took  the  richer  and  more  northerly  stations;  and  Father  Duran,  who 
had  just  succeeded  Father  Francisco  Garcia  Diego  as  prefect,  removed  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  being  for  a  time  imprisoned  on  a  frivolous  charge. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  in  California  was  carrying  on  the  work  of 
secularization  or  plunder,  and  the  year  1834  may  be  considered  as  that  of  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  missions,  although  it  was  not  till  1837  that  it  was 
finally  and  officially  decreed  by  congress.  But  this  act  of  congress  was  as 
unnecessary  as  a  later  one,  in  1840,  for  then  restoration  was  impossible:  the 
property  of  the  poor  Indians  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  plunderers,  and 
there  was  no  power  to  wrest  it  from  them. 

The  mission  of  St.  Gabriel  had  its  vineyards  planted  by  Father  Jos^ 
Maria  Zalvidea,  which  already  produced  excellent  wine:  he  was  negotiating 
with  an  American  house  for  iron  fences.  All  around  was  activity,  industry, 
and  enterprise,  created  by  him ;  for  his  ships,  loaded  with  the  products  of  the 
mission,  sailed  regularly  for  Lima  and  San  Bias;  but  neither  here  nor  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  also  under  his  care,  could  he  prevent  the  spoliation.  His 
vineyards  were  torn  up,  and  in  a  short  time  misery  usurped  the  place  of  plenty 
and  industry. 

At  this  period  the  missions  contained  30,650  Indians,  424,000  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  62,500  horses,  321,500  sheep,  and  raised  annually  122,500  bushels  of 
wheat  and  maize.  This  property  was  now  handed  over  to  the  authorities, 
who  allotted  some  to  each  family.  Here  and  there,  a  missionary,  better  able 
to  struggle  with  intriguing  men,  saved  the  mission  buildings  and  the  live¬ 
stock  given  to  his  neophytes,  but,  in  most  cases,  they  were  deprived  of  it  al¬ 
most  immediately.  The  missionary  was  merely  allowed  rations  for  his  sup¬ 
port,  and  these  were  often  never  sent.  Thus,  in  1838,  Father  Sarria,  of  whom 
an  American  says,  “  it  was  a  happiness  indeed  to  have  known  him,”  died  of 
hunger  and  wretchedness  at  his  mission  of  La  Soledad,  having  refused  to 
abandon  his  constantly  decreasing  flock.  Neither  his  age,  his  goodness,  his 
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charity,  nor  gentle  character,  could  win  a  petty  living  on  the  spot  when 
thousands  had  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  One  day  in  August,  though  worn 
down  by  suffering  and  want,  he  gathered  his  flock  in  the  church,  but  had 
only  just  begun  the  Mass  when  his  strength  failed  him:  he  fell  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  those  Indians  whom  he  had  spent  thirty 
years  in  instructing  and  protecting.  Father  Fortuni,  the  founder  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  San  Rafael,  expired  soon  after. 

Not  even  the  elevation  of  Father  Francisco  Garcia  Diego,  an  old  Cali¬ 
fornia  missionary,  to  the  episcopacy,  in  1840,  could  arrest  the  work  of  sacri¬ 
lege.  When  Duflot  de  Mofras  visited  the  missions  in  1842,  several  of  the 
missions  were  entirely  closed,  the  Indians  had  dwindled  down  from  30,000  to 
4,450,  their  cattle  from  424,000  to  28,000,  and  their  other  stock  in  proportion. 
The  mission  and  church  of  San  Diego  were  in  ruins,  and  the  missionary,  F ather 
Vicente  Oliva,  had  but  one  little  farm  for  his  remaining  five  hundred  Indians. 
That  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  was  in  ruins,  too.  Amid  the  ruins  of  San 
Gabriel  he  found  the  unbroken  Biscayan,  Father  Thomas  Estenega,  seated 
in  a  field  before  a  large  table,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  kneading  clay,  and 
teaching  his  Indians  to  make  bricks.  At  San  Fernando,  Santa  Clara,  and  at 
Santa  Inez,  the  missionaries  had  contrived  to  save  much.  St.  Bonaventure> 
Santa  Cruz,  San  Juan  Bautista,  San  Miguel,  Carmel,  the  Conception,  and 
San  Rafael  were  deserted  or  in  ruins.  St.  Barbara  was  the  residence  of 
Father  Narcissus  Duran,  the  kind,  generous,  benevolent,  and  devoted  prefect. 
At  San  Luis  Obispo,  amid  the  ruins,  he  found,  in  the  greatest  misery,  the 
oldest  missionary  in  the  country,  Father  Ramon  Abella,  whom  La  Peyrouse 
had  seen  there  in  1787.  This  aged  man  had  no  bed  but  a  hide,  no  cup  but  a 
horn,  no  food  but  some  dried  beef.  In  vain  had  Father  Duran  urged  him  to 
leave  his  place  and  take  one  of  greater  ease;  he  determined  to  die  at  the  mis¬ 
sion,  and  divided  all  the  alms  sent  him  among  his  poor  and  plundered  Indians. 
Founder  of  several  of  the  missions  that  now  lay  in  ruins,  he  still  talked  of 
proceeding  to  found  others  in  the  north.  At  La  Soledad,  it  was  loneliness 
indeed:  there  were  silent  ruins,  but  no  missionary — not  an  Indian  nor  a  single 
head  of  cattle ;  the  vineyards  were  abandoned,  the  gardens  overgrown,  and 
the  orchards  wild.  At  San  Jos£,  the  prefect  of  the  northern  missions,  Father 
Gonzalez,  received  from  the  civil  administrator  an  allowance  of  food  less  than 
would  be  given  to  a  criminal.  San  Francisco  Solano  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  materials  taken  by  Don  Mariano  Vallejo  to  construct  his  beautiful  man¬ 
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Such  was  the  state  of  these  missions  which  still  numbered  thirteen  mis¬ 
sionaries;  but  civil  war  now  broke  out;  the  remaining  missions  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  contending  parties,  and  the  Indians  were  drawn  into  the  quarrel. 
Before  any  order  could  be  restored,  the  American  war  ensued;  California 
was  taken,  the  gold  mines  drew  a  new  population  to  the  country,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  missions  entirely  disappeared.  In  a  later  chapter  of  our  work 
we  shall  learn  of  the  Church’s  success  under  these  new  and  startling  condi¬ 
tions. 


Cbap tcv  X 


Cb c  Cnoss  in  Deto  Trane c. 


JACQUES  Cartier  the  Explorer. — The  Baptism  of  St.  Lawrence  River. 
— Celebration  by  Chiefs  and  Souaws. — The  Commander  Acts  as  Chap¬ 
lain. — First  Settlement  at  Montreal. — IN  THE  Name  of  France. — Jac¬ 
ques  Cartier’s  Death. — Early  Life  of  Champlain. — Visiting  The  Shores 
of  Acadia. — First  Landing  at  Quebec. — Many  Fervent  Missionaries— 
End  of  The  Illustrious  Pioneer. 


HE  Spanish  missions  in  the  south  of  this  country,  of  which  some 
have  just  been  recorded,  were  rivaled  in  Catholic  interest  by  those 
of  a  French  origin  that  had  their  theatre  along  our  northern 
frontier.  As  in  the  former  case,  too,  the  clergy  were  here  preceded 
by  some  adventurous  Catholic  laymen,  who  blazed  a  way  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  Cross  and  its  holy  ambassadors.  Some  notice 
of  these  gallant  explorers  is  an  essential  chapter  of  the  history  of  Catholicity 
on  this  continent. 

Verrazano,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the  French  service,  but  he  perished 
at  sea  on  his  second  voyage.  His  successor  under  the  same  flag  was  James 
Cartier,  who  was  born  in  1494  at  that  famous  French  seaport  to  which  the 
Irish  St.  Malo  has  left  his  name.  Little  is  known  of  Cartier’s  early  years, 
except  that  he  became  a  skilled  navigator,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  was 
a  master  pilot. 
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The  dim  memory  of  Verrazano’s  voyage  remained,  and  France  still 
thought  of  discovering  a  passage  to  the  riches  of  India,  and  of  founding  a 
colony  beyond  the  sea .  Cartier  was  commissioned  to  make  a  preparatory 
exploration.  He  sailed  from  St.  Malo  on  April  20,  1534,  coasted  a  portion 
of  Newfoundland,  steered  through  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  crossed  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  entered  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  passed  northward  to  the  smaller 
bay  of  Gaspe,  and  there  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Francis 
I.  A  cross  thirty  feet  high  was  erected  on  a  point  of  land.  It  bore  the  arms 
of  France  and  the  words — Vive  le  Roi  de  France,  “Long  live  the  King  of 
France.”  As  will  be  seen,  however,  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  later 
(1608)  that  Quebec  was  taken  formal  possession  of.  From  that  stronghold 
France  ruled  for  150  years  a  vast  region,  extending  eastward  to  Acadia — 
Nova  Scotia — westward  to  Lake  Superior,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  In  1759  a  British  army  under  command  of  General 
Wolfe  virtually  wrenched  La  Nouvelle  France  from  her  first  European  rulers 
by  the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  then  Montreal  was  beleaguered  and  taken  by 
General  Amherst  with  an  army  of  17,000  men.  The  capitulation  of  that  city, 
which  was  signed  September,  1760,  brought  to  a  final  close  the  era  of  French 
dominion  in  Canada.  The  people  of  the  conquered  country  were  promised, 
by  the  terms  agreed  to,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  peace  was 
concluded  between  Britain  and  France  in  1763. 

Meanwhile,  after  some  further  exploration  of  the  gulf,  Cartier  turned 
homeward,  and  arrived  at  St.  Malo  in  September.  “The  spirit  of  discovery,” 
writes  Parkman,  “was  awakened.  A  passage  to  India  could  be  found,  and  a 
new  France  built  up  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Mingled  with  such  views  of  inter¬ 
est  and  ambition  was  another  motive  scarcely  less  potent.  The  heresy  of 
Luther  was  convulsing  Germany,  and  the  deeper  heresy  of  Calvin  infecting 
France.  Devout  Catholics,  kindling  with  redoubled  zeal,  would  fain  requite 
the  Church  for  her  losses  in  the  old  world  by  winning  to  her  fold  the  infidels 
of  the  new.” 

Three  small  vessels  were  equipped  for  a  new  expedition.  Cartier  “was 
a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,”  and,  in  imitation  of  Columbus  before 
departing,  he  assembled  his  officers  and  crews  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Malo 
on  Whit-Sunday,  May  16,  1535.  All  went  to  confession,  received  Holy 
Communion,  and  after  Mass  the  bishop  gave  them  his  solemn  blessing.  Two 
Benedictine  fathers,  Dorn  William  and  Dorn  Anthony,  accompanied  the 
expedition  as  chaplains: 
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“  In  the  seaport  of  St.  Malo,  ’twas  a  smiling  morn  in  May, 

When  the  Commodore  James  Cartier  to  the  westward  sailed  away. 

In  the  crowded  old  Cathedral  all  the  town  were  on  their  knees, 

For  the  safe  return  of  kinsmen  from  the  undiscovered  seas; 

And  every  bitter  blast  that  swept  o’er  pinnacle  and  pier, 

Filled  manly  hearts  with  sorrow,  and  gentle  hearts  with  fear.” 

After  a  stormy  passage,  Cartier  entered  a  small  bay  opposite  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  he  had  explored  twelve  months 
before.  It  was  the  10th  of  August,  the  feast  of  the  holy  martyr  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  he  “  called  it  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  name  afterwards  extended 
to  the  entire  gulf  and  to  the  great  river  above.” 

The  little  squadron  took  its  way  up  the  lonely  majestic  stream,  whose 
savage  grandeur  must  have  deeply  impressed  the  Frenchmen.  At  length, 
they  came  to  a  point  where  bold  towering  cliffs,  three  hundred  feet  high, 
thrust  themselves  into  the  river,  narrowing  its  channel,  and  standing  like  grim 
sentinels  appointed  to  guard  its  waters.  Here  a  dusky  chief  named  Donna- 
cona  ruled  over  the  Indian  village  of  StadaconQ  and  here,  in  later  years, 
Quebec,  the  rock-built  capital  of  Canada,  reared  its  frowning  battlements. 

Donnacona  visited  the  ships  attended  by  a  fleet  of  canoes.  Cartier  en¬ 
tertained  him  with  bread  and  wine,  and  the  greasy  ruler  was  overjoyed. 
When  the  French  commander  went  ashore,  he  was  received  with  delight. 
Squaws  and  warriors  danced  before  him,  and,  when  he  distributed  beads  and 
knives,  the  simple  creatures  made  the  hills  echo  with  their  songs  and 
merriment. 

Cartier  learned  that  a  greater  village  named  Hochelaga  lay  further  up 
the  river;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  a  safe  harbor  for  his  ships,  he  set  out  for 
it  in  two  boats  and  a  pinnace.  The  Frenchmen  pushed  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  nearly  two  weeks  before  they  came  to  the  object  of  their  search.  They 
were  warmly  welcomed.  The  village  of  Hochelaga  was  built  on  a  large 
island.  It  was  circular  in  form,  “and  three  rows  of  palisades  inclosed  in  it 
about  fifty  tunnel-shaped  cabins,  each  over  fifty  paces  long,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  paces  wide.  It  was  entered  by  a  single  gate,  above  which,  as  well  as 
along  the  first  palisade,  ran  a  kind  of  gallery  reached  by  ladders,  and  well 
provided  with  stones  and  pieces  of  rock  for  the  defence  of  the  place.” 

When  Cartier  and  his  men  entered  this  singular  metropolis  of  dusky 
power,  they  were  led  to  an  open  square  in  the  center  of  the  village.  The 
squaws  beheld  them  with  wonder,  rubbed  their  hands  and  faces,  cried  with 
delight,  and  brought  their  children  to  be  touched  by  the  mysterious  strangers. 
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Mats  were  spread  on  the  ground  for  the  Frenchmen,  and  the  warriors  seated 
themselves  around. 

The  chief  was  then  borne  by  ten  men  on  a  litter  and  placed  on  a  mat 
next  to  Cartier.  He  seemed  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  no  mark 
of  distinction  but  a  cap  ornamented  with  porcupine’s  quills  dyed  red.  He 
took  it  off,  and  gave  it  to  the  captain,  requesting  him  to  rub  his  arms  and 
legs,  which  trembled  with  the  palsy.  A  crowd  of  sick,  blind,  and  lame  now 
crowded  around — all  wishing  to  be  relieved  of  their  miseries. 

“  The  simplicity  of  these  people,”  writes  Charlevoix,  “  touched  the 
captain,  who,  arming  himself  with  a  lively  faith,  recited  with  all  possible 
devotion  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.John.  He  then  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  sick,  and  gave  them  beads  and  Agnus  Deis.  This  done, 
he  began  to  pray,  and  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  not  to  leave  these  poor 
idolaters  longer  in  the  shades  of  unbelief.  Then  he  recited  aloud  the  whole 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  heard  with  great  attention  and  respect  by 
all  present,  and  the  pious  ceremony  was  closed  by  a  blast  of  trumpets,  which 
put  these  Indians  beside  themselves  with  joy  and  wonder.” 

A  magnificent  hill  looked  down  on  the  village,  and  that  was  the  next 
point  visited  by  Cartier.  On  reaching  the  top,  he  was  charmed,  and  called  it 
Mount  Royal — Montreal.  The  name  is  now  well  known.  “  From  the 
summit,”  says  an  American  historian,  “  that  noble  prospect  met  his  eye  which 
at  this  day  is  the  delight  of  tourists,  but  strangely  changed  since,  first  of 
white  men,  the  Breton  voyager  gazed  upon  it.  Tower  and  dome  and  spire, 
congregated  roofs,  white  sail  and  gliding  steamer,  animate  its  vast  expanse 
with  varied  life. 

“  Cartier  saw  a  different  scene.  East,  west,  and  south,  the  mantling 
forest  was  over  all,  and  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  great  river  glistened 
amid  a  realm  of  verdure.  Beyond,  to  the  bounds  of  Mexico,  stretched  a 
leafy  desert;  and  the  vast  hive  of  industry,  the  mighty  battle  ground  of  later 
centuries,  lay  sunk  in  savage  torpor,  wrapped  in  illimitable  woods.” 

The  French  departed  from  Hochelaga  amid  the  regrets  of  the  kindly 
savages,  and  their  arrival  at  Stadaconel  was  hailed  with  pleasure.  Cartier  de¬ 
cided  to  pass  the  winter  there.  The  ships  were  properly  secured.  Cold  set  in. 
Jack  Frost  threw  an  ice-bridge  across  the  river,  and  the  snow  fell  in  more 
than  abundance.  In  short,  all  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter  had  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  Nor  was  this  all.  Scurvy  soon  added  its  appalling  horrors  to  the 
miseries  of  the  ice-bound  Frenchmen.  A  good  number  died,  and  dozens 
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were  stricken  down.  The  flinty  ground  denied  the  dead  a  burying-place,  and 
their  remains  had  to  be  hidden  in  the  huge  snowdrifts! 
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In  his  woeful  distress,  Cartier,  with  the  piety  of  a  brave  son  of  the 
ancient  faith,  implored  the  protection  of  heaven.  “  Our  captain,”  says  the 
account  of  the  voyage,  “  seeing  the  misery  and  malady  thus  spread,  sum¬ 
moned  all  to  prayer  and  devotion.  He  caused  an  image  in  remembrance  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  borne  over  the  snow  and  ice  and  set  up  against  a  tree, 
a  bow-shot  distant  from  our  fort;  and  he  ordered  that,  on  the  Sunday  follow¬ 
ing,  Mass  should  be  celebrated  at  the  said  place,  and  that  all  those  who  could 
walk,  both  sick  and  well,  should  go  in  procession,  singing  the  Seven  Psalms 
of  David,  with  the  Litany,  praying  the  said  Virgin  that  it  would  please  her 
dear  Child  to  have  pity  on  us.  The  Mass  said  and  celebrated  before  the  said 
image,  the  captain  declared  himself  a  pilgrim  to  Our  Lady  of  Roquemado, 
promising  to  get  there  if  it  pleased  God  to  permit  him  to  return  to  France.” 

Shortly  after  this,  Cartier  learned  of  a  remedy  for  scurvy  from  one  of 
the  savages.  It  “was  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  white  pine, 
pounded  together.”  The  poor,  bloated  woe-begone  mariners  drank  the  disa¬ 
greeable  medicine,  and  its  effects  were  surprising — all  were  soon  restored  to 
good  health.  When  the  sun  of  May  broke  the  icy  fetters  that  bound  the 
ships,  and  drove  the  vast  masses  of  ice  down  the  river,  the  French  commander 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  by  erecting  a  cross  thirty-five  feet  high, 
bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  the  inscription — Franciscus  Primus ,  Dei 
Gratia ,  Francorum  Rex ,  regnat ,  “  Francis  the  First,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  France,  reigns.”  The  sails  were  spread  on  the  6th  of  May,  and 
Cartier  steered  for  home.  Donnacona  and  two  Indians  were  on  board.  St. 
Malo  was  reached  in  July,  1536. 

Cartier  gave  a  good  account  of  the  strange  country  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  mighty  river  that  swept  past  Hochelaga  and  Stadaconb.  Though 
the  times  were  unfavorable,  a  new  expedition  was  fitted  out.  Roberval,  a 
nobleman,  was  appointed  governor  of  Canada.  Cartier  received  the  post  of 
Captain-General,  and  in  May,  1541,  he  steered  for  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  a  squadron  of  five  vessels.  Roberval  was  detained  in  France. 

Summer  was  fading  away  when  the  French  began  to  form  a  settlement 
and  build  a  fort  some  leagues  above  Stadacone.  Cartier  himself  went  up  the 
river,  and  explored  the  rapids  above  Hochelaga.  He  returned  in  November. 
Roberval  had  not  come.  The  settlers  prepared  for  winter,  and,  no  doubt, 
they  had  a  hard  time  of  it  before  spring  appeared ;  for  as  soon  as  the  ships 
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could  drop  down  the  river,  the  disgusted  colonists  packed  their  trunks  and  set 
sail  for  France.  On  arriving,  however,  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  in  New¬ 
foundland,  they  met  Roberval,  who  was  on  his  way  with  three  ships  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  colony  in  Canada.  Cartier  refused  to  return,  and  bore  away  for  France. 

And  what  became  of  the  ill-starred  colony?  It  had  a  brief  existence. 
The  king  sent  Cartier  to  bring  home  the  survivors,  as  he  needed  the  services 
of  Roberval. 

And  here  abruptly  closes  the  public  career  of  the  discoverer  of  Canada. 
He  was  ennobled,  retired  to  his  estate  near  St.  Malo,  and  when  he  died, 
about  1555,  the  wild  Indian  was  still  sole  master  of  the  vast  country  watered 
by  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cartier  had  pointed  out  the  way.  It  remained  for  a 
more  renowned  Catholic  pioneer — a  man  of  a  later  generation — to  begin  in 
real  earnest  the  work  of  founding  a  nation  which  to-day  holds  a  prominent 
place  on  the  map  of  North  America. 

This  was  Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  brave  Biscayan  of  noble  family,  who 
first  beheld  the  New  World  in  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  He  visited  many 
of  the  scenes  made  famous  by  Columbus,  Balboa,  and  Cortes;  and,  while  at 
Panama,  he  planned  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus,  “  by  which,”  he  says, 
“  the  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  be  shortened  by  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  leagues.” 

On  his  return,  an  association  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  engaged  him  to 
make  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  Canada,  which  still  lay  an  unbroken  wilder, 
ness,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  civilization.  Champlain  sailed  from  Honfleur 
in  1603,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  held  his  way  up  the  lonely  St.  Lawrence,  passed 
the  bare,  frowning  cliffs  of  Quebec,  where  all  was  solitude,  and,  at  length, 
reached  the  island  of  Montreal— sixty-eight  years  after  the  first  visit  of  Cartier. 
Mount  Royal  looked  down  as  before,  but  Hochelaga  had  vanished.  The 
new  pioneer  explored  the  St.  Louis  Rapids,  and  tried  to  learn  what  he  could 
about  the  country  from  a  few  wandering  Indians.  He  then  sailed  homeward, 
“  the  objects  of  his  mission  accomplished,  but  his  own  adventurous  curiosity 
unsated.” 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  was  invited  to  join  the  expedition  of  De 
Monts,  a  nobleman,  who  held  a  commission  from  the  king  to  settle  Acadia, 
now  Nova  Scotia;  Champlain  was  pilot.  Two  vessels  were  equipped,  and 
sailed  in  March,  1604.  The  voyagers  coasted  the  southern  extremity  of 
Nova  Scotia,  explored  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  sailed  up  the  St.  John’s  River, 
and  began  a  fort  and  settlement  on  a  rocky  islet  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
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Croix.  Winter  came  and  proved  very  severe.  Scurvy  attacked  the  colonists. 
Before  the  warm  sun  of  May  shone  out,  thirty-six  Frenchmen  had  peopled 
the  little  cemetery.  “Yet  among  them,”  writes  Parkman,  “there  was  one 
at  least,  who,  amid  languor  and  defection,  held  to  his  purpose  with  an  indomit¬ 
able  tenacity;  and  where  Champlain  was  present  there  was  no  room  for 
despair.” 

The  settlement  was  soon  removed  to  Port  Royal,  and  Champlain  con¬ 
tinued  his  explorations.  He  took  observations,  made  charts,  and  carefully 
examined  every  bay,  river,  harbor,  and  island  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod 
in  Massachusetts.  Thus  the  first  coast  survey  of  New  England  was  made 
by  a  Catholic  pioneer,  fifteen  years  before  the  Puritans  landed  at  Plymouth. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  hapless  colony  of  Acadia,  and  follow  Cham¬ 
plain  to  the  great  labor  of  his  life.  He  directed  the  attention  of  De  Monts 
to  Canada.  That  nobleman  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  from  Henry 
IV  for  one  year,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  De  Monts  appointed  Champlain  his  lieutenant  with  all  necessary 
powers. 

In  1 60S,  Champlain  sailed  from  Honfleur,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  up 
the  great  river  of  Canada.  He  cast  anchor  at  a  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  narrowed  by  a  bold  rocky  cape  that  thrust  itself  into  the  channel,  and 
was  crowned  by  vines  and  walnuts.  The  natives  called  it  Quebec.  Stada- 
con6  had  disappeared.  The  eagle  eye  of  Champlain  saw  in  this  striking 
place  the  key  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  in  July  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  what  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  America. 

“  Our  habitation,”  wrote  the  founder  of  Quebec,  “  is  in  forty-six  and  a 
half  degrees  north  latitude.  The  country  is  pleasant  and  beautiful.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  forests  are  stocked  with  a  variety  of  trees. 
Fruits  are  plentiful — wild,  of  course — as  the  walnut,  cherry,  plum,  raspberry, 
gooseberry,  etc.  The  rivers  produce  fish  in  abundance,  and  the  quantity  of 
game  is  infinite.” 

The  little  French  colony  sat  down  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Before  it  took  firm  root  in  the  soil,  however,  it  was  condemned  to  be  shaken 
by  many  a  tempest — to  be  decimated  by  disease,  tormented  by  the  Iroquois, 
and  attacked  by  its  neighbors  of  New  England.  Indeed,  during  a  long 
period,  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing;  but,  with  the  aid  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  it  picked  up  vigor,  and  finished  by  naturalizing  itself  under  the  rigor¬ 
ous  sky  of  Canada. 
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When  the  first  long  winter  at  the  rude  fort  of  Quebec  had  passed  away 
— leaving  only  eight  men  alive  out  of  twenty-eight — Champlain  felt  strongly 
urged  to  begin  the  work  of  exploring  the  country.  But  it  was  a  dangerous 
enterprise.  He  quickly  learned  what  was  meant  by  scalping-parties  of  sav¬ 
ages.  As  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  however,  the  perilous  toil  had 
its  fascinations. 

At  that  time,  two  great  Indian  families — the  Hurons  and  Algon- 
quins — ranged  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  claimed  to  be  “  lords  of  the  fowl 
and  the  brute,”  in  its  wilderness.  The  Algonquin  hunters  roamed  the  wide 
territory  that  stretches  from  the  city  of  Quebec  along  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Ottawa  River;  while  the  Hurons  inhabited  villages  in  a  country  of  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  which  lay  south  of  Georgian  Bay.  The  Hurons  and  Algon- 
quins  were  allies  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations — 
famous  warriors  of  hardy  mold  and  fierce  disposition,  who  occupied  fortified 
towns  in  what  is  now  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  assistance  of  the  great  white  chief  at  Quebec  was  eagerly  sought  by 
his  red  neighbors.  Fighting  and  exploration  went  hand  in  hand.  One  day, 
in  the  summer  of  1609,  a  fleet  of  canoes  might  be  seen  skimming  along  the 
calm  surface  of  the  Richelieu  River.  It  was  a  war  party  of  Hurons  and 
Algonquins  on  their  way  to  attack  the  Iroquois;  and  Champlain  and  two 
Frenchmen,  well  armed,  were  in  company.  The  canoes,  at  length,  glided 
into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  which  to-day  bears  the  name  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  after  its  intrepid  discoverer. 

When  paddling  near  the  historic  site  of  Crown  Point,  the  allies  suddenly 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  their  enemies.  The  canoes  were  pulled  ashore.  For 
reasons  of  policy,  the  three  Frenchmen  were  hidden  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins.  About  two  hundred  Iroquois  warriors  stepped  to 
the  conflict  with  great  order  and  steadiness.  At  their  head  were  three  chiefs 
who  could  be  easily  recognized  by  their  long,  waving  plumes. 

The  two  parties  being  face  to  face,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
the  allies  opened  their  ranks,  and  loudly  called  on  Champlain  to  come  to  the 
front.  He  wore  a  coat  of  light  armor,  and  had  four  balls  in  his  gun.  “  I 
walked  some  twenty  paces  ahead,”  he  writes,  “  till  I  was  within  thirty  pace's 
of  the  enemy,  when  they  perceived  me,  and  halted  to  look  at  me,  and  I  at 
them.  As  I  saw  them  moving  to  fire  at  us,  I  raised  my  arquebuse,  and 
aimed  directly  at  one  of  the  three  chiefs.” 

Two  chiefs  and  a  warrior  fell  mortally  wounded.  Then  arose  a  series  of 
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wild  war-cries  that  were  echoed  back  by  the  Adirondacks,  and  a  shower  of 
arrows  filled  the  air.  The  two  other  Frenchmen  were  concealed  behind  trees, 
and  now  one  of  them  discharged  his  arquebuse.  This  ended  the  battle.  The 
Iroquois  broke  and  fled  in  terror.  It  was  the  30th  of  July,  1609 — nearly  two 
months  before  Henry  Hudson  entered  New  York  Bay.  Thus  Champlain  was 
the  first  white  man  whose  foot  pressed  the  soil  of  New  York;  he  was  the  first 
of  that  countless  crowd  of  tourists  who  now  visit  the  Adirondacks — not  to 
fight  the  vanished  Mohawk,  but  to  find  health  and  pleasure. 

Champlain,  on  arriving  at  Quebec,  sailed  for  France.  Fie  gave  De  Monts 
an  account  of  his  labors  and  explorations,  and  had  a  pleasant  interview  with 
his  old  master,  Henry  IV,  to  whom  he  presented  a  belt  adorned  with  por  - 
cupine’s  quills.  But  his  stay  was  short.  He  was  soon  in  Canada  again,  fight¬ 
ing,  exploring,  and  building  up  the  infant  colony. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  Paris  two  years  later  that  he  married  Miss 
Helena  Boulle,  a  gifted  and  beautiful  girl,  who — unknown  to  the  hero  of  the 
Canadian  forests — had  been  secretly  educated  a  Protestant.  Under  his  in¬ 
struction,  however,  she  became  a  pious  and  sincere  Catholic,  and  God  blessed 
their  companionship. 

In  1613,  Champlain,  misled  by  the  story  of  a  Frenchman  named  Du 
Vignan,  set  out  in  search  of  a  northwest  sea.  He  paddled  up  the  turbid 
current  of  the  Ottawa,  till  the  far-away  island  of  Allumette  was  reached. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  savages  on  seeing  the  bold  pioneer.  “These 
white  men  must  have  fallen  from  the  clouds,”  exclaimed  an  old  warrior. 
“  How  else  could  they  have  reached  us  through  the  woods  and  rapids  which 
even  we  find  it  hard  to  pass?  The  French  chief  can  do  anything.  All  that 
we  have  heard  of  him  must  be  true.” 

When  he  learned  that  he  was  deceived  in  hoping  to  find  a  great  sea  and 
a  road  to  China  in  that  direction,  Champlain  turned  about  and  pursued  his 
way  homewards,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Indian  traders.  On  reaching 
the  Chaudiere  Falls,  at  the  site  of  the  present  capital  of  Canada,  he  witnessed 
a  ceremony  which  the  savages  never  omitted  in  passing  that  picturesque  but 
dangerous  place.  The  dusky  voyagers  assembled  at  the  bottom  of  the  foam¬ 
ing  waterfall.  “  They  stood  in  a  circle.  A  wooden  plate  was  passed  around, 
and  each  deposited  on  it  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  The  collection  made,  they 
sang  around  the  plate.  A  harangue  was  pronounced.  Then  all  followed  to 
see  the  tobacco  thrown  into  the  falls;  and  this  offering  to  the  guardian 
manitou  was  accompanied  by  a  general  and  prolonged  shout.  To  pass  down 
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without  making  the  accustomed  gift  would  be  to  insult  the  manitou  and  call 
forth  his  vengeance!” 

While  Canada  had  careless  royal  protectors,  and  greedy  merchants 
looked  to  it  for  furs  and  profit,  Champlain  was  its  true  life  and  soul.  He 
says  that  he  bore  his  toils  and  hardships  in  order  “  to  plant  in  this  country  the 
standard  of  the  Cross,  and  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  glory  of 
His  Holy  Name.”  He  longed  to  rescue  from  perdition  a  people  living  “  like 
brute  beasts,  without  faith,  without  law,  without  religion,  without  God.”  In 
short,  the  noble  founder  of  Quebec  declares  that  “the  salvation  of  a  single 
soul  is  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire.” 

The  favorable  circumstances  of  the  colony  now  convinced  Champlain 
that  the  proper  time  had  arrived  to  invite  missionaries  to  visit  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  and  sustaining  the  faith  among 
the  French  and  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  dusky  sons  of  the  forest.  To 
accomplish  such  a  sublime  enterprise,  he  “  sought  out  some  good  religious, 
who  would  have  zeal  and  affection  for  God’s  glory.”  As  those  who  earnestly 
seek  always  find,  so  Champlain  did  not  look  in  vain  for  apostolic  men.  Four 
Franciscan  Fathers  offered  their  services,  but  as  they  “were  as  weak  in 
resources  as  Champlain  himself,”  to  use  the  words  of  Parkman,  “he  repaired 
to  Paris,  then  filled  with  bishops,  cardinals,  and  nobles  assembled  for  the 
states-general.  Responding  to  his  appeal,  they  subscribed  fifteen  hundred 
livres  for  the  purchase  of  vestments,  candles,  and  ornaments  for  altars.  The 
Pope  authorized  the  mission,  and  the  king  gave  letters  patent  in  its  favor.” 

The  four  religious  pioneers  named  for  the  Canadian  mission  were 
Fathers  Denis  Jamet,  John  Dolbeau,  Joseph  Le  Caron,  and  Brother  Pacific 
du  Plessis — men  “  who  were  borne  away  by  holy  affection,  who  burned  to 
make  this  voyage,  if  so,  by  God’s  grace,  they  might  gain  some  fruit,  and 
might  plant  in  these  lands  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  fixed  resolution 
to  live,  and  if  need  were,  to  die,  for  His  Sacred  Name.” 

The  necessary  preparations  for  departure  being  made,  “each  of  us,”  to 
quote  once  more  the  words  of  Champlain,  “  examined  himself  and  purged 
himself  of  his  sins  by  penitence  and  confession,  so  as  best  to  say  adieu  to 
France  and  to  place  himself  in  a  state  of  grace,  that  each  might  be  conscien¬ 
tiously  free  to  give  himself  up  in  the  keeping  of  God,  and  to  the  billows  of  a 
vast  and  perilous  sea.” 

Champlain  ordered  the  sails  to  be  spread,  and  the  good  ship  stood  out  to 
sea,  leaving  Honfleur  in  April,  1615.  Quebec  was  reached  towards  the  end 
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of  May.  A  little  convent  and  chapel  were  erected  for  the  missionaries,  and 
on  the  25th  of  June,  Father  Dolbeau  had  the  happiness  of  celebrating  the 
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first  Mass  ever  said  in  the  rude  rock-built  capital  of  the  little  colony. 

“Nothing  was  wanting,”  writes  Father  Le  Clercq,  “to  render  this  action 
solemn  as  far  as  the  simplicity  of  the  infant  colony  would  permit.  .  . 

All  made  their  confessions  and  received  Holy  Communion.  The  Te  Deum 
was  chanted,  and  its  sounds  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  artillery  and  the 
acclamations  of  joy,  which  were  re-echoed  by  the  surrounding  solitudes,  of 
which  it  might  be  said  that  they  were  changed  into  a  paradise,  all  therein  in¬ 
voking  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  calling  to  their  aid  the  guardian  angels  of 
these  vast  provinces.” 

A  month  after,  Mass  was  celebrated  regularly  every  Sunday  at  Quebec. 
Truly  it  was  a  grand  and  beautiful  day  for  Champlain  and  for  the  colonists 
who  clustered  around  him  in  the  poor  little  chapel  of  Quebec,  as  they  assisted 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Catholicity  in  Canada.  During  a  century 
and  a  half  the  church  of  Quebec  was  the  center  and  almost  only  focus  of  the 
Faith  in  the  immense  regions  which  extended  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Each  father  began  the  work  assigned  him.  It  was  a  vast  field  with  few 
laborers.  The  Huron  mission  fell  to  Le  Caron.  Dolbeau  was  charged  with 
the  roving  bands  of  Algonquins  below  Quebec.  For  the  present  Jamet  and 
Du  Plessis  were  to  remain  at  Quebec.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  along 
the  thorny  pathway  of  Dolbeau  and  Le  Caron — the  pioneer  missionaries  of 
Canada.  The  picture  is  from  a  non-Catholic  pen. 

“Dolbeau,  full  of  zeal,”  writes  Francis  Parkman,  “set  out  for  his  post, 
and,  in  the  next  winter,  essayed  to  follow  the  roving  hordes  of  Tadoussac  to 
their  frozen  hunting-grounds.  He  was  not  robust,  and  his  eyes  were  weak. 
Lodged  in  a  hut  of  birch  bark,  full  of  abominations,  dogs,  fleas,  stench,  and 
all  uncleanliness,  he  succumbed  at  length  to  the  smoke,  which  well-nigh 
blinded  him,  forcing  him  to  remain  for  several  days  with  his  eyes  closed. 
After  debating  within  himself  whether  God  required  of  him  the  sacrifice  of 
his  sight,  he  solved  his  doubts  with  a  negative,  and  returned  to  Quebec,  only 
to  set  forth  again  with  opening  spring  on  a  tour  so  extensive  that  it  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  outlying  bands  of  the  Esquimaux. 

“  Meanwhile  Le  Caron  had  long  been  absent  on  a  mission  of  more  note¬ 
worthy  adventure.  While  his  brethren  were,  building  their  convent  and 
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garnishing  their  altar  at  Quebec,  this  ardent  friar  had  hastened  to  the  site  of 
Montreal,  then  thronged  with  a  savage  concourse  come  down  to  the  yearly 
trade.  He  mingled  with  them,  studied  their  manners,  tried  to-  learn  their 
languages;  and  when,  soon  after,  Champlain  and  Pontgravd  arrived,  he 
declared  his  purpose  of  wintering  in  their  villages.  Dissuasion  availed  noth¬ 
ing.  ‘  What,’  he  demanded,  ‘  are  privations  to  him  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
perpetual  poverty,  who  has  no  ambition  but  to  serve  God  ?  ’  ” 

The  assembled  Hurons  and  Algonquins  begged  Champlain  to  aid  them 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  Iroquois.  He  consented,  promising  to  join 
them  with  all  the  men  at  his  command.  The  Indians  were  to  muster  without 
delay  twenty-five  hundred  men,  and  the  fierce  enemy  would  soon  feel  the 
power  of  such  a  formidable  combination.  To  hasten  preparations,  Champlain 
proceeded  to  Quebec,  while  the  Indians  awaited  his  return.  But  they  soon 
grew  impatient  of  delay  and  hastened  to  their  villages,  accompanied  by  the 
indefatigable  Father  Le  Caron.  The  voyage  was  long  and  painful. 

“  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you,”  the  apostolic  priest  writes  to  a  friend, 
“how  tired  I  was  with  paddling  all  day,  with  all  my  strength,  among  the 
Indians;  wading  the  rivers  a  hundred  times  and  more,  through  the  mud  and 
over  the  sharp  rocks  that  cut  my  feet;  carrying  the  canoe  and  luggage 
through  the  woods,  to  avoid  the  rapids  and  frightful  cataracts,  and  half- 
starved  all  the  while,  for  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  sagamite,  a  sort  of 
porridge  of  water  and  pounded  maize,  of  which  they  gave  us  a  very  small 
allowance  every  morning  and  night.  But  I  must  needs  tell  you  what  abund¬ 
ant  consolation  I  found  under  all  my  troubles;  for  when  one  sees  so  many 
infidels  needing  nothing  but  a  drop  of  water  to  make  them  children  of  God, 
he  feels  an  inexpressible  ardor  to  labor  for  their  conversion,  and  sacrifice  to  it 
his  repose  and  his  life.” 

About  a  week  after  the  devoted  Champlain  was  following  on  the  track 
of  the  pious  Franciscan.  With  two  canoes,  ten  Indians,  his  interpreter,  and  a 
Frenchman,  he  pushed  up  the  currents  of  the  Ottawa,  passed  into  the  Mat- 
tawan,  and  was  soon  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nipissing.  Here  he  was  well 
received  by  the  Indians,  and  rested  for  two  days.  His  canoes  then  skimmed 
down  the  French  River,  and  soon  his  eyes  beheld  the  placid  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “  Mer  Douce.”  Paddling  to  the  south, 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  he  landed,  and,  on  the  ist  of  August, 
found  himself  in  the  famed  country  of  the  Hurons. 

The  Huron  territory  stretched  from  north  to  south  between  the  rivers 
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to-day  named  the  Severn  and  Nottawasaga;  and  from  east  to  west  between 
Lake  Simcoe  and  the  Georgian  Bay.  Its  length  was  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  leagues,  and  its  width  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  leagues.  Although 
the  soil  was  sandy,  it  was  quite  fertile,  and  produced  Indian  corn,  beans,  and 
pumpkins  in  abundance.  Indeed,  the  Huron  country  was  regarded  as  the 
granary  of  the  Algonquin  nations,  whose  half,  naked  hordes  came  hither 
yearly  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa 
River  to  buy  their  provisions.  Champlain  found  eighteen  villages.  “  By  the 
Indian  standard,”  writes  Parkman,  “it  was  a  mighty  nation;  yet  the  entire 
Huron  population  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  second  or  third  class  American 
city,  and  the  draft  of  twenty-five  hundred  warriors,  pledged  to  Champlain, 
must  have  left  its  villages  bereft  of  fighting-men.” 

Father  Le  Caron,  on  his  arrival,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  village  of 
Carhagonha.  Here  he  built  for  himself  a  cabin  of  poles  and  bark,  in  which 
he  erected  an  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacred  Mysteries.  Champlain 
came  just  in  time  to  assist  at  the  first  Mass.  When  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was 
ended,  a  large  wooden  cross  was  made,  blessed,  and  planted  in  the  soil, 
while  all  the  Frenchmen  present  chanted  the  Te  Deum ,  and  a  volley  of 
musketry  resounded  through  the  forests.  Thus  was  the  precious  sign  of 
Redemption  erected  for  the  first  time  in  a  land  covered  with  the  darkness 
of  paganism. 

On  the  ist  of  September  the  little  army  of  Hurons  began  the  march 
under  the  leadership  of  Champlain,  who  was  accompanied  by  twelve  French¬ 
men.  The  fleet  of  canoes  skimmed  over  Lake  Simcoe,  then  followed  the 
course  of  a  number  of  little  rivers,  and  passed  over  a  portage  to  the  lakes 
which  form  the  sources  of  the  river  Trent.  As  they  traversed  a  country 
full  of  game  and  fish,  there  was  no  danger  of  starvation.  Passing  down  the 
Trent,  the  little  fleet  entered  the  Bay  of  Quints,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty- 
five  days,  Champlain,  beheld  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  grand  and  beautiful 
Lake  Ontario.  “  There,”  he  writes,  “  is  the  beginning  of  the  great  river 
St.  Lawrence.” 

The  nimble  paddles  cut  the  smooth  surface  of  Ontario,  and  soon  the 
birch-bark  squadron  touched  the  New  York  shore.  We  shall  let  the  photo¬ 
graphic  pen  of  Parkman  recount  what  befell  the  hardy  invaders. 

After  hiding  their  light  craft  in  the  woods,  the  warriors  took  up  their 
swift  and  wary  march,  filing  in  silence  between  the  woods  and  the  lake,  for 
twelve  miles  along  the  pebbly  strand.  Then  they  struck  inland,  threaded  the 
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forest,  crossed  the  river  Onondaga,  and,  after  a  march  of  four  days,  were 
deep  within  the  western  limits  of  the  Iroquois.  Some  of  their  scouts  met  a 
fishing-party  of  this  people,  and  captured  them,  eleven  in  number — men, 
women  and  children.  They  were  brought  to  the  camp  of  the  exultant  Hurons. 
As  a  beginning  of  the  jubilation,  a  chief  cut  a  finger  of  one  of  the  women, 
but  desisted  from  further  torturing  on  the  angry  protest  of  Champlain. 

Light  broke  in  upon  the  forest.  The  hostile  town  was  close  at  hand. 
Rugged  fields  lay  before  them  with  a  slovenly  and  savage  cultivation.  The 
young  Hurons  in  advance  saw  the  Iroquois  at  work  among  the  pumpkins 
and  maize  gathering  their  rustling  harvest,  for  it  was  the  ioth  of  October. 
Nothing  could  restrain  the  hare-brained  and  ungoverned  crew.  They  screamed 
their  war-cry  and  rushed  in;  but  the  Iroquois  snatched  their  weapons,  killed 
and  wounded  five  or  six  of  the  assailants,  and  drove  back  the  rest  discomfited. 
Champlain  and  his  Frenchmen  were  forced  to  interpose,  and  the  crack  of 
their  pieces  from  the  border  of  the  woods  stopped  the  pursuing  enemy,  who 
withdrew  to  their  defenses,  bearing  with  them  their  dead  and  wounded. 

It  was  a  town  of  the  Senecas,  the  most  populous  and  one  of  the  most  war¬ 
like  of  the  five  Iroquois  tribes;  and  its  site  was  on  or  near  the  lakes  of  Central 
New  York,  perhaps  Lake  Canandaigua.  Champlain  describes  its  defensive 
works  as  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  Huron  villages.  They  consisted  of 
four  concentric  rows  of  palisades,  formed  of  trunks  and  trees,  thirty  feet  high, 
each  aslant  in  the  earth  and  intersecting  each  other  near  the  top,  where  they 
supported  a  kind  of  gallery,  well  defended  by  shot-proof  timber  and  furnished 
with  wooden  gutters  for  quenching  fire.  A  pond  or  lake  which  washed  one 
side  of  the  palisade,  and  was  led  by  sluices  within  the  town,  gave  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  while  the  galleries  were  well  provided  with  magazines 
of  stones. 

Champlain  was  greatly  exasperated  at  the  desultory  and  futile  procedure 
of  his  Huron  allies.  At  their  evening  camp  in  the  adjacent  forest,  he  upbraided 
the  throng  of  chiefs  and  warriors  somewhat  sharply,  and,  having  finished  his 
admonition,  he  proceeded  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  war. 

In  the  morning,  aided  doubtless  by  his  ten  or  twelve  Frenchmen,  they 
betook  themselves  with  alacrity  lo  their  prescribed  task.  A  wooden  tower 
was  made,  high  enough  to  overlook  the  palisade,  and  large  enough  to  shelter 
four  or  five  marksmen.  Huge  wooden  shields,  or  movable  parapets,  like  the 
mantelets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  also  constructed.  Four  hours  sufficed  to 
finish  the  work,  and  then  the  assault  began.  Two  hundred  of  the  strongest 
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warriors,  with  unwonted  prowess,  dragged  the  tower  forward  and  planted  it 
within  a  pike’s  length  of  the  palisade.  Three  arquebusiers  mounted  to  the 
top  and  opened  a  raking  fire  along  the  galleries,  now  thronged  with  wild  and 
naked  defenders. 

But  nothing  could  restrain  the  ungovernable  Hurons.  They  abandoned 
their  mantelets,  and,  deaf  to  every  command,  swarmed  out  like  bees  upon  the 
open  field,  leaped,  shouted,  shrieked  their  war-cries  and  shot  off  their  arrows; 
while  the  Iroquois,  hurling  defiance  from  their  ramparts,  sent  back  a  shower 
of  stones  and  arrows  in  reply.  A  Huron,  bolder  than  the  rest,  ran  forward 
with  firebrands  to  burn  the  palisade,  and  others  followed  with  wood  to  feed 
the  flame.  But  it  was  stupidly  kindled  on  the  leeward  side,  without  the  pro¬ 
tecting  shields  designed  to  cover  it;  and  torrents  of  water  pouring  down  from 
the  gutters  above  quickly  extinguished  it.  The  confusion  was  redoubled. 
Champlain  strove  in  vain  to  restore  order.  Each  warrior  was  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  throat,  and  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  outrageous  din.  Think¬ 
ing,  as  he  says,  that  his  head  would  split  with  shouting,  he  gave  over  the 
attempt,  and  busied  himself  and  his  men  with  picking  off  the  Iroquois  along 
their  ramparts. 

The  attack  lasted  three  hours,  when  the  assailants  fell  back  to  their  forti¬ 
fied  camp,  with  seventeen  warriors  wounded.  Champlain,  too,  had  received 
an  arrow  in  his  knee  and  another  in  his  leg,  which,  for  the  time,  disabled 
him.  He  was  urgent,  however,  to  renew  the  attack;  while  the  Hurons, crest¬ 
fallen  and  disheartened,  refused  to  move  from  their  camp  unless  the  five 
hundred  allies  for  some  time  expected  should  appear. 

They  waited  five  days  in  vain,  beguiling  the  interval  with  frequent 
skirmishes,  in  which  they  were  always  worsted,  then  began  hastily  to  retreat 
in  confused  lines  along  the  somber  forest  pathways,  while  the  Iroquois,  sally¬ 
ing  from  their  stronghold,  showered  arrows  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  Their 
wounded — Champlain  among  the  rest — had  been  packbd  in  baskets  for  trans¬ 
portation,  each  borne  on  the  back  of  a  strong  warrior,  “bundled  in  a  heap,” 
says  Champlain,  “  doubled  and  strapped  together  after  such  a  fashion  that 
one  could  move  no  more  than  an  infant  in  swaddling-clothes.  ...  I  lost 
all  patience,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  bear  my  weight  I  got  out  of  this  prison, 
or,  to  speak  plainly,  out  of  hell.” 

At  length  the  dismal  march  was  ended.  They  reached  the  spot  where 
their  canoes  were  hidden,  found  them  untouched,  embarked,  and  recrossed  to 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Hurons  had  promised  Champlain 
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an  escort  to  Quebec;  but,  as  the  chiefs  had  little  power,  in  peace  or  war, 
beyond  that  of  persuasion,  each  warrior  found  good  reason  for  refusing  to  go 
or  lend  his  canoe. 

Champlain,  too,  had  lost  prestige.  The  “man  with  the  iron  breast” 
had  proved  not  inseparably  wedded  to  victory;  and  though  the  fault  was 
their  own,  yet  not  the  less  was  the  luster  of  their  hero  tarnished.  There  was 
no  alternative.  He  must  winter  with  the  Hurons.  The  great  war-party 
broke  into  fragments,  each  band  betaking  itself  to  its  hunting-ground.  A 
chief  named  Durantal  offered  Champlain  the  shelter  of  his  lodge,  and  he  was 
fain  to  accept  it. 

Winter  wore  away,  spring  came,  and  finally  summer.  It  was,  in  truth, 
a  novel  and  stirring  time  for  Champlain.  Here  his  many  adventures  “  by 
flood  and  field”  cannot  be  recounted.  Our  space  is  too  small.  We  must 
hasten  on.  It  was  the  nth  of  July,  1616,  as  he  again  trod  the  rude  streets  of 
Quebec,  accompanied  by  his  Huron  host,  Durantal.  Great  were  the  rejoic¬ 
ings,  for  the  Indians  had  reported  that  he  was  dead.  Father  Le  Caron — who 
had  returecl  a  little  before  him — welcomed  the  brave  companion  of  his  toils; 
and  the  Franciscans  offered  up  a  solemn  Mass  of  thanksgiving  in  their  little 
chapel. 

Serious  work  now  remained  for  Champlain.  In  his  absence  the  puny 
colony  had  been  daily  wasting  away,  and,  without  the  constant  support  of  his 
strong  arm  and  magic  presence,  it  must  soon  ingloriously  perish.  He  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  Canada,  yet  there  were  colonists  on  whose  friendship  he 
dare  not  count.  His  was  a  stern  and  thankless  toil. 

The  picture  of  affairs  given  by  Parkman  is  dismal.  At  Quebec  all  was 
discord  and  disorder.  Champlain  was  the  nominal  commander;  but  the 
actual  authority  was  with  the  merchants,  who  held,  excepting  the  Franciscan 
fathers,  nearly  every  one  in  their  pay.  Each  was  jealous  of  the  other,  but 
all  were  united  in  a  common  jealousy  of  Champlain.  From  a  short-sighted 
view  of  self-interest,  they  sought  to  check  the  colonization  which  they  were 
pledged  to  promote.  Some  of  the  merchants  were  of  Rouen,  some  of  St. 
Malo;some  were  Catholics,  some  were  Huguenots.  Hence  unceasing  bicker¬ 
ings.  All  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion,  on  land  or  water,  was  pro¬ 
hibited  within  the  limits  of  New  France;  but  the  Huguenots  set  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  at  naught,  roaring  their  heretical  psalmody  with  such  vigor  from  their 
ships  in  the  river  that  the  unhallowed  strains  polluted  the  ears  of  the  Indians 
on  shore.  Champlain,  in  this  singularly  trying  position,  displayed  a  mingled 
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zeal  and  fortitude.  He  went  every  year  to  France,  laboring  for  the  interests 
of  the  colony.  * 

The  founder  of  Quebec  remained  in  France  during  1619.  In  the  midst 
of  the  events  which  then  agitated  that  kingdom,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  distant  colony  of  Canada  would  command  much  attention. 
Still  the  young  Duke  de  Montmorency  purchased  from  the  Prince  of  Cond6 
the  profitable  lieutenancy  of  the  colony.  He  paid  1 1,000  crowns  for  the  bar¬ 
gain,  and  constituted  Champlain  his  lieutenant-general. 

Louis  XIH,  recognizing  the  services  rendered  to  religion  and  to  France, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  intrepid  explorer: 

“  Champlain :  Having  learned  of  the  commission  which  you  have  received 
from  my  cousin,  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  admiral  of  France,  and  my 
viceroy  in  Canada,  to  proceed  to  that  country  as  his  lieutenant,  and  to  have 
a  care  for  what  concerns  my  service,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  addressing  you 
this  letter,  in  order  to  assure  you  how  very  agreeable  shall  be  the  services 
which  you  will  render  me  on  this  occasion,  above  all,  if  you  preserve  the 
colony  in  my  obedience,  leading  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  France,  and  having  due  care  for  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  to  the  end  that  you  may  thereby  call  down  the  Divine  blessing  on 
yourself,  and  that  you  may  succeed  in  all  your  enterprises  for  the  glory  of 
God,  whom  I  beseech  to  keep  you  in  His  holy  Grace.  Given  at  Paris,  the 
7th  day  of  May,  1620.” 

The  prospects  of  the  colony  were  growing  brighter.  Champlain  en¬ 
gaged  a  number  of  persons  to  emigrate  with  him  to  Canada,  and  he  even  de¬ 
cided  to  make  his  own  permanent  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
He  sailed  from  France,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  several  of  her  relations, 
and  landed  at  Quebec  in  the  summer  of  1620.  The  governor  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  joy  and  respect.  A  solemn  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Franciscans,  and  new  life  and  happiness  seemed  to  be  infused 
into  the  rough  motley  society  of  the  little  rock-built  capital  of  Canada. 

During  the  four  years  that  Madame  De  Champlain  remained  in  Canada, 
she  learned  the  language  of  the  Algonquins,  taught  the  little  savages  the 
catechism,  and  shed  a  happy  influence  around  her.  Immigration  began  to 
swell  the  number  of  inhabitants.  A  settlement  was  formed  at  Three  Rivers. 
The  capital  was  making  fair  progress;  but  religious  troubles  blasted  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  colony.  Misfortune,  however,  did  her  worst,  when  the  sorely- 
tried  Champlain  was  obliged  to  surrender  Quebec  to  an  English  armament: 
under  Sir  David  Kirk  in  1629. 
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The  great  pioneer  hastened  to  Paris,  and  used  his  efforts  so  successfully 
that  Canada  was  restored  to  France  three  years  later.  In  1633,  he  landed  at 
Quebec,  bearing  his  commission  as  governor  of  Canada.  The  Indians  were 
delighted.  The  colony  grew  in  numbers  and  prosperity.  A  band  of  Jesuit 
fathers  arrived ;  and  the  illustrious  De  Brdbeuf  and  two  others  prepared  to 
labor  in  the  Huron  country.  Champlain  introduced  them  to  a  party  of  chiefs 
and  warriors.  “  These  are  our  fathers,”  said  the  venerable  man.  “  We  love 
them  more  than  we  love  ourselves.  The  whole  French  nation  honors  them. 
They  do  not  go  among  you  for  your  furs.  They  have  left  their  friends  and 
their  country  to  show  you  the  way  to  Heaven.  If  you  love  the  F rench  as 
you  say  you  love  them,  then  love  and  honor  these,  our  fathers.”  The  won¬ 
derful  story  of  the  Huron  mission  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  Jesuits  founded  at  Quebec  the  first  college  in  the  New  World  north 
of  Mexico.  “Its  foundation  was  laid,”  writes  Bancroft,  “under  happy  aus¬ 
pices,  in  1635,  just  before  Champlain  passed  from  among  the  living;  and  two 
years  before  the  immigration  of  John  Harvard,  and  one  year  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  court  of  Massachusetts  had  made  provisions  for  a  college.” 

The  angel  of  death  came  in  the  midst  of  those  happy  circumstances.  It 
was  on  Christmas  Day,  1635,  ^iat  bright,  heroic  spirit  of  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  fortified  by  all  the  consolations  of  that  holy  religion  he  had  loved 
and  practiced  so  well,  “  bade  adieu  to  the  frame  it  had  animated,  and  to  the 
rugged  cliff  where  he  had  toiled  so  long  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  empire.” 

“  Of  the  pioneers  of  the  North  American  forests,”  says  Parkman,  “his 
name  stands  foremost  on  the  list.  It  was  he  who  struck  the  deepest  and  bold¬ 
est  strokes  into  the  heart  of  their  pristine  barbarism.  At  Chantilly,  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  at  Paris,  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  and  royalty  itself,  mingling  with 
the  proud  vanities  of  the  court;  then  lost  from  sight  in  the  depths  of  Can¬ 
ada,  the  companion  of  savages,  sharer  of  their  toils,  privations,  and  battles, 
more  hardy,  patient,  and  bold  than  they — such  for  successive  years  were  the 
alternations  of  his  life.  Here,  while  New  England  was  a  solitude,  and  the 
settlers  of  Virginia  scarcely  dared  venture  inland  beyond  the  sound  of  cannon- 
shot,  Champlain  was  planting  on  shores  and  islands  the  emblems  of  his 
Faith.” 
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The  missions  In  maine. 


HOW  the:  French  Missionaries  Worked. — Arrival  on  the  Shores  of  Maine. 
— A  Young  and  Courtly  Envoy. — Sailing  of  Two  Apostles. — Exploits  of 
the  Pirate  Argall. — -Treachery  Ruins  St.  Sauveur’s.-  The  Cross  on  Ken¬ 
nebec  River. — Father  Rale  in  the  Field. — Labors,  Plots  and  Persecu¬ 
tions. — Murder  of  Rale. — Woe  of  Abnaki  Indians. — Later  Apostles  and 
Labors. 


EFORE  giving  an  account  of  the  first  regular  missionary  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  French,  it  will  be  useful  to  indicate  some  general 
features  in  which  they  differed  from  those  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Spanish  missionaries,  as  we  have  seen,  first  went  alone 
to  found  missions  in  Florida  and  New  Mexico,  and  failing,  adopted 
another  system,  by  which  each  missionary  corps  consisted  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  with  Spanish  soldiers,  Indians  already  converted,  and  mechanics. 
In  this  way  the  missions  of  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  California  were 
carried  out. 

The  French  plan  was  different:  the  missionary  planted  his  cross  among 
the  heathen,  and  won  all  that  he  could  to  the  faith,  and  whenever  he  could 
formed  a  distinct  village  of  Christians;  but  these  villages  were  never  like  the 
mission  of  the  Spanish  missionaries:  the  French  priest  left  his  neophyte  free — 
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setting  him  no  task,  building  no  splendid  edifices  by  his  toil.  The  Spanish 
missions  contained  its  workshops,  dormitories,  infirmaries,  and  granaries;  the 
French  mission  was  a  fort  against  hostile  attack,  and  inclosed  merely  the 
church,  mission-house,  and  mechanics’  sheds — the  Indians  all  living  without 
in  cabins  or  houses,  and  entering  the  fort  only  in  time  of  danger. 

The  missions  of  the  French,  then,  bear  a  new  aspect:  tribes  remain 
tribes — the  Indian  free  in  his  idolatry  was  free  as  a  Christian.  As  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  so  of  the  French,  every  authority  bears  testimony  to 
their  worth  ;  many  were  men  of  eminent  sanctity  and  devotedness,  and 
America  no  less  than  Catholicity  claims  them  as  her  heroes. 

The  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Jesuit,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  and  reaped  the  most  bountiful  harvest  in  that  part  of  North  America 
now  known  as  the  State  of  Maine;  and  the  first  mission  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  planted  at  Mt.  Desert,  and  called  St.  Sauveur.  A  hotel  at  Bar 
Harbor  is  at  present  so  named,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  numerous 
guests  who  cross  its  threshold  knows  the  reason  of  the  French  name  of  their 
temporary  abiding-place. 

This  reason,  and  the  facts  connected  therewith,  will  prove  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  In  1610  Marie  de  M^dicis  was  regent  of  France;  The  king, 
the  great  Henry  IV,  had  been  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  of  May.  Sully  was  dismissed  from  court.  All  was  confusion 
and  dissension.  Twelve  years  of  peace  and  the  judicious  rule  of  the  king  had 
paid  the  national  debt  and  filled  the  treasury. 

The  famous  Father  Cotton,  confessor  of  the  late  king,  was  still  power¬ 
ful  at  court.  He  laid  before  the  queen  the  facts  that  Henry  IV  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  Acadia,  and  had 
evinced  a  tangible  proof  of  that  interest  in  the  bestowal  of  a  grant  of  two 
thousand  livres  per  annum. 

The  ambitious  queen  listened  indulgently,  with  a  heart  softened,  possibly, 
by  recent  sorrows,  and  consented  to  receive  the  son  of  the  Baron  Poutrin- 
court,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  New  World,  where  he  had  left  his 
father  with  Champlain.  Father  Cotton  ushered  the  handsome  youth  into  the 
presence  of  the  stately  queen  and  her  attendant  ladies.  Young  Biencourt  at 
first  stood  silent  and  abashed,  but  as  the  ladies  gathered  about  him  and  plied 
him  with  questions,  soon  forgot  himself  and  told  wondrous  tales  of  the  dusky 
savages — of  their  strange  customs  and  of  their  eagerness  for  instruction  in  the 
true  faith.  He  displayed  the  baptismal  register  of  the  converts  of  Father 
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FHche,  and  implored  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  these  glittering  dames,  and 
not  in  vain;  for,  Tired  with  pious  emulation,  they  tore  the  flashing  jewels 
from  their  ears  and  throats.  Among  these  ladies  was  one  whose  history  and 
influence  were  so  remarkable  that  we  must  furnish  some  account  of  her. 

Antoinette  de  Pons,  Marchioness  De  Guercheville,  had  been  famed 
throughout  France,  not  only  for  her  grace  and  beauty,  but  for  qualities  more 
rare  at  the  court  where  her  youth  had  been  passed. 

When  Antoinette  was  La  Duchesse  de  Rochefoucauld,  the  king  begged 
her  to  accept  a  position  near  the  queen.  “  Madame,”  he  said,  as  he  presented 
her  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  “I  give  you  a  lady  of  honor  who  is  a  lady  of  honor 
indeed.” 

Twenty  years  had  come  and  gone.  The  youthful  beauty  of  the  mar¬ 
chioness  had  faded,  but  she  was  fair  and  stately  still,  and  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  ornaments  of  the  brilliant  court;  and  yet  she  was  not  altogether  worldly. 
Again  a  widow  and  without  children,  she  had  become  sincerely  religious,  and 
threw  herself,  heart  and  soul  into  the  American  missions,  and  was  restrained 
only  by  the  positive  commands  of  her  mistress,  the  queen,  from  herself  seek¬ 
ing  the  New  World. 

Day  and  night  she  thought  of  these  perishing  souls.  On  her  knees  in 
her  oratory  she  prayed  for  the  Indians,  and  contented  herself  not  with  this 
alone.  From  the  queen  and  from  the  ladies  of  the  court  she  obtained  money 
and  jewels  that  could  be  converted  into  money.  Charlevoix  tells  us  that  the 
only  difficulty  was  to  restrain  her  ardor  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Two  French  priests,  Paul  Biard  and  Enemond  Mass£,  were  sent  to 
Dieppe,  there  to  take  passage  for  the  colonies.  The  vessel  was  engaged  by 
Poutrincourt  and  his  associates,  and  was  partially  owned  by  two  Huguenot 
merchants,  who  persistently  and  with  indignation  refused  to  permit  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  priests.  No  entreaties  or  representations  availed,  and  finally 
the  marchioness  bought  out  the  interest  of  the  two  Protestant  merchants  in 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  transferred  it  to  the  priests  as  a  fund  for  their  sup¬ 
port. 

At  last  the  fathers  set  sail  on  the  26th  of  January,  1611.  Their  troubles, 
however,  were  by  no  means  over;  for  Biencourt,  a  mere  lad,  clothed  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  brief  authority — manly,  it  is  true,  beyond  his  years — hampered  them  at 
every  turn.  They  arrived  at  Port  Royal  in  June,  after  a  hazardous  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  voyage,  having  seen,  as  F ather  Biard  writes,  icebergs  taller  and  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  Church  of  Notre  Dome.  The  fathers  became  discouraged  by 
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the  constant  interference  of  young  Biencourt,  and  determined  to  return  to 
Europe,  unless  they  could,  with  Madame  De  Guercheville’s  aid,  found  a  mis¬ 
sion  colony  in  some  other  spot. 

Their  zealous  protectress  obtained  from  De  Monts — who,  though  a 
Protestant,  had  erected  six  years  before  the  first  cross  in  Maine  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec — a  transfer  of  all  his  claims  to  the  lands  of  Acadia,  and  soon 
sent  out  a  small  vessel  with  forty  colonists,  commanded  by  La  Saussaye,  a 
nobleman,  and  having  on  board  two  Jesuit  priests,  Fathers  Du  Thet  and 
Quentin. 

It  was  on  the  ist  of  March,  1613,  that  this  vessel  left  Honfleur,  laden 
with  supplies,  and  followed  by  prayers  and  benedictions. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May  La  Saussaye  reached  Port  Royal,  and  there  took  on 
board  Fathers  Masse  and  Biard,  and  then  set  sail  for  the  Penobscot.  A 
heavy  fog  arose  and  encompassed  them  about;  if  it  lifted  for  a  moment,  it 
was  but  to  show  them  a  white  gleam  of  distant  breakers  or  a  dark,  overhang¬ 
ing  cliff. 

“  Our  prayers  were  heard,”  wrote  Biard,  “and  at  night  the  stars  came 
out,  and  the  morning  sun  devoured  the  fogs,  and  we  found  ourselves  lying  in 
Frenchman’s  Bay  opposite  Mt.  Desert.” 

Mt.  Desert  Island  had  been  visited  and  so  named  by  Champlain  in  1604, 
and  Frenchman’s  Bay  gained  its  title  from  a  singular  incident  that  had  there 
taken  place  in  the  same  spring. 

De  Monts  had  broken  up  his  winter  encampment  at  St.  Croix.  Among 
his  company  was  a  young  French  ecclesiastic,  Nicholas  d’Aubri,  who,  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  products  of  the  soil  in  this  new  and 
strange  country,  insisted  on  being  set  ashore  for  a  ramble  of  a  few  hours.  Fie 
lost  his  way,  and  the  boatmen,  after  an  anxious  search,  were  compelled  to 
leave  him.  For  eighteen  days  the  young  student  wandered  through  woods, 
subsisting  on  berries  and  the  roots  of  the  jdant  known  as  Solomon’s  Seal. 
He,  however,  kept  carefully  near  the  shore,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  he 
distinguished  a  sail  in  the  distance.  Signaling  this,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  taken  off  by  the  same  crew  that  had  landed  him.  On  these  bleak  shores 
the  colonists  decided  to  make  their  future  home,  and,  with  singular  infelicity, 
selected  them  as  the  site  of  the  new  colony.  It  is  inconceivable  how  Father 
Biard,  who  had  already  spent  some  time  in  the  New  World,  could  have  failed 
to  suggest  to  La  Saussaye  and  to  their  patroness,  that  a  colony,  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess,  must  be  not  only  in  a  spot  easily  accessible  to  France,  but  that  a  small 
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force  of  armed  men  was  imperative;  for,  to  Biard’s  own  knowledge,  the  En¬ 
glish  had  already  seized  several  French  vessels  in  that  vicinity. 

On  these  frowning  shores  La  Saussaye  landed,  and  erected  a  cross,  and 
displayed  the  escutcheon  of  Madame  De  Guercheville;  the  fathers  offered  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  gave  to  the  little  settlement  the  name  of  St. 
Sauveur,  or  Holy  Savior. 

Four  tents — the  gift  of  the  queen — shone  white  in  the  soft  spring  sun¬ 
shine.  The  largest  of  these  was  used  as  a  chapel,  the  decorations  of  which, 
with  the  silver  vessels  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  and  the  rich  vestments, 
were  presented  by  Henriette,  Marchioness  of  Verneuil. 

While  the  colonists  were  raising  a  little  fort  and  houses,  F ather  Biard, 
with  Lieut.  La  Motte,  landed  on  the  coast  and  advanced  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  explore  it  and  if  possible  open  friendly  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  natives.  When  they  at  last  descried  a  village,  their  ears 
were  saluted  by  fearful  yells  and  cries,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  funeral  cere¬ 
mony  they  hastened  on  till  they  met  an  Indian,  who  told  them  that  a  child 
was  dying.  In  hopes  of  arriving  in  time  to  baptize  it,  the  missionary  ran  with 
all  speed,  and  on  reaching  the  village  found  all  ranged  in  a  double  line,  with 
the  father  of  the  child  at  the  end,  holding  the  little  sufferer  in  his  arms.  At 
every  sigh  it  uttered  he  gave  a  fearful  yell,  which,  taken  up  and  repeated  on 
either  side,  produced  the  noise  which  had  attracted  the  missionary.  Biard, 
who  with  Mass£  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Algonquin  at  Port  Royal, 
advanced  to  the  father  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  have  his  child 
baptized.  He  silently  laid  it  in  the  arms  of  the  missionary,  who,  handing  it 
to  La  Motte,  ran  for  water  and  baptized  it,  amid  the  silent  wonder  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  He  then  knelt  and  implored  the  Almighty  to  vouchsafe  some  sign  of 
his  power  in  order  to  confirm  his  ministry  in  the  eyes  of  this  blind  but  docile 
people.  His  prayer  was  not  refused.  The  child,  being  now  handed  over  to 
its  mother,  was  to  all  appearance  well,  and  applied  its  lips  to  her  breast.  So 
striking  a  wonder  disposed  all  to  receive  the  missionaries  as  men  of  superior 
power;  and,  grateful  to  God,  with  a  heart  elated  by  hope,  Father  Biard  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Savior’s.  The  fort  was  soon  finished ;  the  various  articles  were 
landed;  those  who  were  not  to  remain  prepared  to  embark,  and  the  vessel, 
all  ready  for  sea,  lay  at  anchor,  when  a  storm  arose  which  annihilated  all  their 
hopes. 

This  storm  had  been  felt  twenty-four  hours  earlier  off  the  Isles  of  Shoals 
by  a  British  vessel  commanded  by  one  Samuel  Argali.  Thick  fogs  bewil- 
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dered  him,  and  a  strong  wind  drove  him  to  the  northeast,  and  when  the 
weather  cleared  Argali  found  himself  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Canoes  came 
out  like  flocks  of  birds  from  each  small  bay.  The  Indians,  who  were  all  of 
the  Algonquin  tribe  called  Abnakis,  climbed  the  ship’s  side,  and  greeted  the 
new-comers  with  such  amazing  bows  and  flourishes  that  Argali,  with  his  na¬ 
tive  acuteness,  felt  certain  that  they  could  have  learned  them  only  from  the 
French,  who  could  not  be  far  away.  Argali  plied  the  Indians  with  cunning 
questions,  and  soon  learned  of  the  new  settlement.  He  resolved  to  investi¬ 
gate  farther,  and  set  sail  for  the  wild  heights  of  Mt.  Desert.  With  infinite 
patience  he  crept  along  through  the  many  islands,  and,  rounding  the  Porcu¬ 
pines,  saw  a  small  ship  anchored  in  the  bay.  At  the  same  moment  the 
French  saw  the  English  ship  bearing  down  upon  them  “swifter  than  an  ar¬ 
row,”  writes  Father  Biard,  “  with  every  sail  set,  and  the  English  flags  stream¬ 
ing  from  masthead  and  stern.” 

La  Saussaye  was  within  the  fort,  Lieut.  La  Motte  on  board  with  Father 
Du  Thet,  an  ensign,  and  a  sergeant.  Argali  bore  down  amid  a  bewildering 
din  of  drums  and  trumpets.  “  Fire!”  cried  La  Motte.  Alas!  the  gunner  was 
on  shore.  Father  Du  Thet  seized  and  applied  the  match. 

Another  scathing  discharge  of  musketry  and  the  brave  priest  lay  dead. 
He  had  his  wish;  for  the  day  before  he  left  France  he  prayed  with  uplifted 
hands  that  he  might  not  return,  but  perish  on  that  holy  enterprise.  He  was 
buried  the  following  day  at  the  foot  of  the  rough  cross  he  had  helped 
to  erect. 

La  Motte,  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  the  utter  uselessness  of  any  further 
attempt  at  defense,  surrendered,  and  Argali  took  possession  of  the  vessel  and 
of  La  Saussaye’s  papers,  from  among  which  he  abstracted  the  royal  com¬ 
mission. 

St.  Savior’s  was  now  a  ruin — the  broken  cross  alone  remained 
above  the  body  of  Du  Thet  to  guard  that  land  for  Catholicity;  all  was 
silent — no  hymn,  no  voice  of  prayer;  no  savages  reclaimed  for  God  and 
society  were  gathered  there.  Thus  the  first  Abnaki  mission  was  crushed  in 
its  very  cradle  by  men  who  founded  a  colony  in  which  the  gospel  was  never 
announced  to  the  aborigines. 

On  La  Saussaye’s  return  from  the  woods,  where  he  had  retreated  with 
the  colonists,  he  was  met  by  Argali,  who  informed  him  that  the  country  be¬ 
longed  to  his  master,  King  James,  and  finally  asked  to  see  his  commission. 
In  vain  did  the  French  nobleman  search  for  it.  Argali’s  courtesy  changed  to 
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wrath;  he  accused  the  officer  of  piracy,  and  ordered  the  settlement  to  be 
given  up  to  pillage,  but  offered  to  take  any  of  the  settlers  who  had  a  trade 
back  to  Virginia  with  him,  promising  them  protection.  Argali  counted, 
however,  without  his  host;  for  on  reaching  Jamestown  the  governor  swore 
that  the  French  priests  should  be  hung.  Useless  were  Argali’s  remonstrances, 
and  finally,  seeing  no  other  way  to  save  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  produced 
the  commission  and  acknowledged  his  stratagem. 

The  wrath  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  was  unappeased,  but  the  lives  of  the 
priests  were,  of  course,  safe.  He  despatched  Argali  with  two  additional  ships 
back  to  Mt.  Desert,  with  orders  to  cut  down  the  cross  and  level  the  defenses. 

Father  Biard  was  on  board,  as  well  as  Father  Masse;  they,  with  refined 
cruelty,  being  sent  to  witness  the  destruction  of  their  hopes. 

This  work  of  destruction  completed,  Argali  set  sail  for  Virginia.  Again 
a  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  on  which  were  the  ecclesiastics  was  driven  to  the 
Azores.  Here  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  so  grossly  ill-treated,  had  but  a  few 
words  to  say  to  be  avenged.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  not  without  un¬ 
easiness,  and  entreated  the  priests  to  remain  in  concealment  when  the  vessel 
was  visited  by  the  authorities.  This  visit  over,  the  English  purchased  all 
they  needed  and  weighed  anchor  for  England.  Arrived  there,  a  new 
difficulty  occurred;  for  there  was  no  commission  to  show.  The  captain  was 
treated  as  a  pirate,  thrown  into  prison,  and  released  only  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  thus  returned  good  for  evil. 

Father  Biard  hastened  to  France,  where  he  became  prof essor  of  theology 
at  Lyons,  and  died  at  Avignon  on  the  17th  of  November,  1622.  Father  Mass£ 
returned  to  Canada,  where  he  labored  without  ceasing  until  his  death,  in  1646. 

With  the  destruction  of  St.  Sauveur,  the  pious  designs  of  Madame  De 
Guercheville  seem  to  have  perished.  At  any  rate,  the  most  diligent  research 
fails  to  find  her  name  again  in  the  annals  of  that  time.  Probably  the 
troubled  state  of  France  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  provide  the  sinews  of 
war  or  of  evangelization.  Nevertheless,  the  good  seed  was  planted,  and 
zeal  for  the  mission  cause  again  revived  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Young  men  left  court  and  camp  to  share  the  privations  and  life 
of  the  missionaries.  Even  the  convents  partook  of  the  general  enthusiasm, 
and  Ursuline  nuns  came  to  show  the  Indians  Christianity  in  daily  life,  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  sick  and  instructing  the  young. 

Many  years  after  the  melancholy  failure  of  the  mission  at  Mt.  Desert, 
an  apparent  accident  recalled  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  the  coast  of  Maine. 
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In  1642  there  was  a  mission  at  Sillery,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  had 
been  gathered  together  a  large  number  of  Indian  converts,  who  lived,  with 
their  families  about  them,  in  peace  and  harmony  under  the  watchful  care  of 
the  kind  fathers.  Among  these  converts  was  a  chief  who,  to  rescue  some  of 
his  tribe  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  started  off  through  the  pathless 
wilderness,  and  finally  reached  the  English  at  Coussinoe,  now  known  as 
Augusta,  on  the  Kennebec. 

There  the  Indian  convert  so  extolled  the  Christian  faith  and  its  mighty 
promises  that  he  took  back  with  him  several  of  the  tribe.  These  were 
baptized  at  Sillery,  and  became  faithful  servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  these  converts,  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes 
was  sent  to  the  lonely  Kennebec. 

Here  he  built  a  chapel  of  fir-trees  in  a  place  now  known  as  Norridge- 
wock,  a  lovely,  secluded  spot.  Some  years  before  Father  Biard  had  been 
there  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  the  Abnakis  were  -not  totally  unprepared  to 
receive  religious  instruction.  Father  Druillettes  was  greatly  blessed  in  his 
teaching,  and  converted  a  large  number,  inspiring  them  with  a  profound  love 
for  the  Catholic  faith,  which  the  English,  twenty  years  before,  had  failed  to 
do  for  the  Protestant  religion.  He  taught  them  simple  prayers,  and  translated 
for  their  use,  into  their  own  dialect,  several  hymns.  The  savages  even 
learned  to  sing,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Dies  Irce 
awakened  strange  echoes  in  the  primeval  forests. 

Even  the  English,  biased  as  they  were  against  the  Catholics,  watched 
the  good  accomplished  by  the  faithful  servant  of  the  great  Master,  and 
learned  to  regard  his  coming  as  a  great  blessing,  though  at  this  very  time  the 
stern  Puritans  at  Plymouth  were  enacting  cruel  laws  against  his  order. 

When  the  Abnakis  went  to  Moosehead  Lake  to  hunt  and  fish,  Father 
Druillettes  went  with  them,  watching  over  the  flock  with  unswerving  solici¬ 
tude.  But  the  day  of  his  summons  to  Quebec  came,  and  a  general  feelin  O'  of 
despair  overwhelmed  his  converts.  He  went,  and  the  Assumption  Mission 
was  deserted ;  for,  by  that  name,  as  it  was  asked  for  on  that  day,  was  this 
mission  always  designated. 

Year  after  year  the  Abnakis — for  so  were  called  the  aborigines  of 
Maine — sent  deputations  to  Quebec  to  entreat  the  return  of  their  beloved 
priest,  but  in  vain;  for  the  number  of  missionaries  was  at  that  time  very 
limited.  Finally,  in  1650,  Father  Druillettes  set  out  with  a  party  on  the  last 
day  of  August  for  the  tiresome  eight  days’  march  through  the  wilderness ; 
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the  party  lost  their  way,  their  provisions  were  gone,  and  it  was  not  until 
twenty-four  days  afterwards  that  they  reached  Norridgewock,  the  chief 
Abnaki  village. 

All  the  tribe  were  forthwith  in  motion,  and,  amid  a  volley  of  firearms, 
the  chief  embraced  the  missionary,  crying:  “  I  see  well  that  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  rules  in  the  heavens,  deigns  to  look  favorably  on  us,  since  he  sends  us 
back  our  patriarch.”  Universal  joy  prevailed:  men,  women,  children,  all 
sought  to  express  their  happiness  at  the  missionary’s  return.  A  banquet  was 
spread  in  every  cabin,  and  he  was  forced  to  visit  all.  “  We  have  thee,  at 
last,”  they  cried;  “  thou  art  our  father,  our  patriarch,  our  countryman.  Thou 
livest  like  us,  thou  dwellest  with  us,  thou  art  an  Abnaki  like  us.  Thou 
bringest  back  joy  to  all  the  country.  We  had  thought  of  leaving  this  land 
to  seek  thee,  for  many  have  died  in  thy  absence.  We  were  losing  all  hopes 
of  reaching  heaven.  Those  whom  thou  didst  instruct,  performed  all  they 
had  learned,  but  their  heart  was  weary,  for  it  sought  and  could  not  find  thee.” 

On  every  side  he  heard  gentle  reproaches:  here  a  father  led  him  to  the 
cross-covered  grave  of  his  children,  whom  he  had  baptized  in  death,  yet 
feared  that  he  had  erred,  and  that  they  would  not  enjoy  eternal  life. 

From  a  letter  written  at  this  time  by  Father  Druillettes  we  transcribe 
the  following:  “  In  spite  of  all  that  is  painful  and  crucifying  to  nature  in  these 
missions,  there  are  also  great  joys  and  consolations.  More  plenteous  than  I 
can  describe  are  those  I  feel,  to  see  that  the  seed  of  the  gospel  I  scattered 
here  four  years  ago,  in  land  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  lain  fallow,  or 
produced  only  thorns  and  brambles,  already  bears  fruit  so  worthy  of  the 
Lord.”  Nothing  could  excel  the  veneration  and  affection  of  the  Indians  for 
their  missionary;  and  when  an  Englishman  vehemently  accused  the  French 
priest  of  slandering  his  nation,  the  chiefs  hurried  to  Augusta,  and  warned  the 
authorities  to  take  heed  and  not  attack  their  father  even  in  words. 

The  following  spring  Father  Druillettes  was  sent  to  a  far-distant  station, 
and  years  elapsed  before  he  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  16S1,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

About  this  time  two  brothers,  Vincent  and  Jacques  Bigot,  men  of  rank 
and  fortune,  left  their  homes  in  sunny  France  to  share  the  toil  and  privations 
of  life  in  the  New  World.  They  placed  themselves  and  their  fortunes  in 
the  hands  of  the  superior  at  Quebec,  and  were  sent  to  labor  in  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  Father  Druillettes.  During  their  faithful  ministrations  at  Norridge¬ 
wock,  the  chapel  built  by  their  predecessor  was  burned  by  the  English,  but 
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was  rebuilt  in  1687  by  English  workmen  sent  from  Boston,  according  to 
treaty  stipulations.  And  now  appears  upon  the  scene  tne  stately  form  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age;  but  befoi-e  we  attempt  to  bring  before  our 
readers  the  character  and  acts  of  Sebastian  Rale,  we  must  beg  them  to  return 
from  Norridgewock,  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  martyrdom,  to  the  little 
village  of  Castine.  For  in  1688  Father  Thury,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Quebec,  a  man  of  tact  and  ability,  had  gathered  about  him  a  band  of  converts 
at  Panawauski,  on  the  Penobscot.  This  settlement  was  protected  by  the 
Baron  Saint-Castine.  This  Saint-Castine  was  a  French  nobleman  and  a 
soldier  who  originally  went  to  Canada  in  command  of  a  regiment.  The 
regiment  was  disbanded,  and  Saint-Castine’s  disappointed  ambition  and  a 
heart  sore  from  domestic  trials  decided  him,  rather  than  return  to  France,  to 
plunge  into  the  wilderness,  and  there,  far  from  kindred  and  nation,  create  for 
himself  a  new  home. 

After  a  while  the  baron  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  sachems  of 
the  Penobscot  Indians,  and  became  himself  a  sagamore  of  the  tribe.  The 
descendants  of  this  marriage  hold  at  the  present  day  some  portion  of  the 
Saint-Castine  lands  at  Normandy. 

We  turn  to  Father  Sebastian  Rale,  S.J.,  who  left  his  native  France 
in  1689  for  America.  After  remaining  for  nearly  two  years  in  Quebec,  he 
went  thence  to  Norridgewock.  He  found  the  Abnakis  nearly  all  converted, 
and  at  once  applied  himself  to  learning  their  dialect.  To  this  work  he 
brought-  his  marvelous  patience  and  energy,  and  all  his  wondrous  insight 
into  human  nature.  He  began  his  dictionary,  and  erected  a  chapel  on 
the  spot  known  now  as  Indian  Old  Point.  This  chapel  he  supplied  with  all 
the  decorations  calculated  to  engage  the  imagination  and  fix  the  wandering 
attention  of  the  untutored  savage.  The  women  contended  with  holy  emu¬ 
lation  in  the  embellishment  of  the  sanctuary.  They  made  mats  of  the  soft 
and  brightly-tinted  plumage  of  the  forest  birds  and  of  the  white-breasted 
sea-gulls.  They  brought  offerings  of  huge  candles,  manufactured  from  the 
fragrant  wax  of  the  bayberry,  with  which  the  chapel  was  illuminated.  A 
couple  of  nuns  from  Montreal  made  a  brief  sojourn  at  Norridgewock,  that 
they  might  teach  the  Indian  women  to  sew  and  make  a  kind  of  lace  with 
which  to  adorn  the  altar.  Busied  with  his  dictionary  and  with  his  flock, 
Father  Rale  thus  passed  the  most  peaceful  days  of  his  life;  but  this  blessed 
quiet  ended  only  too  soon. 

In  1705  a  party  of  English,  under  the  command  of  a  Capt.  Hilton, 
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burst  from  out  the  forest,  attacking  the  little  village  from  all  sides  at  once, 
finishing  by  burning  the  chapel  and  eye ry  hut.  The  Indians  were  absent  at 
the  time  of  this  valiant  attack,  but  on  their  return  quickly  raised  a  bark 
chapel  to  replace  their  handsome  church.  Soon  after,  their  beloved  mission¬ 
ary,  on  a  painful  journey,  fell  and  broke  both  legs.  On  his  recovery  he 
returned  to  his  mission,  though  doubly  exposed  to  danger,  for  the  English 
had  offered  a  reward  for  his  head,  and  used  every  effort  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  betray  him;  but  the  Abnakis  were  faithful,  and  all  the  expeditions  against 
this  mission  failed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  governor-general  of  New  England  sent  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  Kennebec  the  ablest  of  the  Boston  divines  to  instruct  the 
Indian  children.  As  Baxter’s  (the  missionary )  salary  depended  on  his  suc¬ 
cess,  he  neglected  no  means  that  could  attract. 

For  two  months  he  labored  in  vain.  His  caresses  and  little  gifts  were 
thrown  away ;  for  he  made  not  one  convert. 

F ather  Rale  wrote  to  Baxter  that  his  neophytes  were  good  Christians, 
but  far  from  able  in  disputes. 

This  same  letter,  which  was  of  some  length,  challenged  the  Protestant 
clergyman  to  a  discussion.  Baxter,  after  a  long  delay,  sent  a  brief  reply  in 
Latin  so  bad  that  the  learned  priest  says  it  was  impossible  to  understand  it. 

In  1717  the  Indian  chiefs  held  a  council.  The  governor  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  offered  them  an  English  and  an  Indian  Bible,  and  Mr.  Baxter  as  their 
expounder. 

The  Abnakis  refused  them  one  and  all,  and  elected  to  adhere  to  their 
Catholic  faith,  saying:  “All  people  love  their  own  priests!  Your  bibles  we 
do  not  care  for,  and  God  has  already  sent  us  teachers.” 

Thus  years  passed  on  in  monotonous  labor.  The  only  relaxation  per¬ 
mitted  to  himself  by  Father  Rale  was  the  work  on  his  dictionary.  The  con¬ 
verts  venerated  their  priest;  their  keen  eyes  and  quick  instincts  saw  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  life,  the  reality  of  his  affection  for  them,  and  recognized  his  self- 
denial  and  generosity.  They  went  to  him  with  their  cares  and  their  sorrows, 
with  their  simple  griefs  and  simpler  pleasures.  He*  listened  with  unaffected 
sympathy  and  interest.  No  envious  rival,  no  jealous  competitor,  no  heretical 
teacher,  disturbed  the  relations  between  pastor  and  dock.  So,  too,  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  look  to  him  for  advice  when  they  gathered  about 
their  council-fires. 

The  wrongs  which  the  Eastern  Indians  were  constantly  enduring  at  the 
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hands  of  the  English  settlers  kindled  to  a  living  flame  the  smoldering  hatred 
in  their  hearts,  which  they  sought  every  opportunity  of  wreaking  in  ven¬ 
geance  on  their  foe.  Thus,  like  lightning  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  they 
hovered  on  the  frontier,  making  daring  forays  on  the  farms  of  the  settlers. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  English,  bristling  with  prejudices  against 
the  French,  and  still  more  against  Catholics,  should  have  seen  fit  to  look  on 
Father  Rale  as  the  instigator  of  all  these  attacks,  forgetting — what  is  unde¬ 
niably  true — that  Father  Rale’s  converts  were  milder  and  kinder  and  more 
Christian-like  than  any  of  their  Indian  neighbors.  The  good  father  was  full 
of  concern  when  he  heard  that  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  who  had  steadily 
resisted  all  elevating  influences,  were  about  settling  within  a  day’s  journey  of 
Norridgewock.  He  feared  lest  his  children  should  be  led  away  by  perni¬ 
cious  examples;  so  he  with  difficulty  persuaded  some  of  the  strangers  to  enter 
the  chapel,  and  to  be  present  at  some  of  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the 
mother  church.  At  the  close  of  the  service  he  addressed  them  in  simple 
words,  and  thus  concluded : 

“Let  us  not  separate,  that  some  may  go  one  way  and  some  another.  Let 
us  all  go  to  heaven.  It  is  our  country,  and  the  place  to  which  we  are  invited 
by  the  sole  Master  of  life,  of  whom  I  am  but  the  interpreter.”  The  reply  of 
the  Indians  was  evasive;  but  it  was  evident  that  an  impression  was  made,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  sent  to  him  to  say  that  if  he  would  come  to  them  they 
would  receive  his  teachings. 

Father  Rale  gladly  went  at  this  bidding,  erected  a  cross  and  a  chapel, 
and  finally  baptized  nearly  the  whole  tribe. 

At  this  time  Father  Rale  wrote  to  his  nephew  a  letter,  in  which  he  says: 
“  My  new  church  is  neat,  and  its  elegantly-ornamented  vestments,  chasubles, 
copes,  and  holy  vessels  would  be  esteemed  highly  appropriate  in  almost  any 
church  in  Europe.  A  choir  of  young  Indians,  forty  in  number,  assist  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  chant  the  divine  offices  for  the  consecration 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  and  you  would  be  edified  by  the  beautiful  order  they 
preserve  and  the  devotion  they  manifest.  After  the  Mass  I  teach  the  young 
children,  and  the  remainder  of  the  morning  is  devoted  to  seeing  those  who 
come  to  consult  me  on  affairs  of  importance.  Thus,  you  see,  I  teach  some, 
console  others,  seek  to  re-establish  peace  in  families  at  variance,  and  to  calm 
troubled  consciences.” 

Another  letter,  still  later,  in  speaking  of  the  attachment  of  the  converts 
to  their  faith,  says:  “And  when  they  go  to  the  sea-shore  in  summer  to  fish, 
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I  accompany  them ;  and  when  they  reach  the  place  where  they  intend  to  pass 
the  night,  they  erect  stakes  at  intervals*  in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  and  spread  a 
tent  made  of  ticking.  All  is  complete  in  fifteen  minutes.  I  always  carry 
with  me  a  beautiful  board  of  cedar,  with  the  necessary  supports.  This  serves 
for  an  altar,  and  I  ornament  the  interior  with  silken  hangings.  A  huge  bear¬ 
skin  serves  as  a  carpet,  and  divine  service  is  held  within  an  hour.” 

While  away  on  one  of  the  excursions  which  Father  Rale  thus  describes, 
the  village  was  attacked  by  the  English;  and  again,  in  1722,  by  a  party  of 
two  hundred  under  Col.  Westbrook.  New  England  had  passed  a  law  im¬ 
posing  imprisonment  for  life  on  Catholic  priests,  and  a  reward  was  offered 
for  the  head  of  Father  Rale.  The  party  was  seen,  as  they  entered  the  valley 
of  the  Kennebec,  by  two  braves,  who  hurried  on  to  give  the  alarm;  the  priest 
having  barely  time  to  escape  to  the  woods  with  the  altar  vessels  and  vest¬ 
ments,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  papers  and  his  precious  Abnaki  dictionary, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  strong  box  of  peculiar  construction.  It  had  two 
rude  pictures  on  the  lid,  one  of  the  scourging  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the 
other  of  the  Crowning  of  Thorns.  This  box  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  while  the  dictionary  itself  is  at  Harvard. 

Father  Rale  saved  himself  by  taking  refuge  in  a  hollow  tree,  where  he 
remained  for  thirty-six  hours,  suffering  from  hunger  and  a  broken  leg. 

With  wonderful  courage  Father  Rale  built  up  another  chapel,  and  writes 
thus,  after  recounting  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  take  him  prisoner:  “In 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  I  conclude:  I  do  not  fear  the  threats  of  those  who 
hate  me  without  a  cause,  and  I  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.” 

Again,  over  the  council-fires,  the  Indian  chiefs  assembled.  They  decided 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Boston,  to  demand  that  their  chapel,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  English,  should  be  rebuilt. 

The  governor,  anxious  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  tribe,  listened  patiently, 
and  told  them  in  reply  that  it  belonged  properly  to  the  governor  of  Canada 
to  rebuild  their  church;  still,  that  he  would  do  it  provided  they  would  agree 
to  receive  the  clergy  he  would  choose,  and  would  send  back  to  Quebec  the 
French  priest  who  was  then  with  them.  We  cannot  forbear  repeating  here 
the  unequaled  satire  of  the  Indian’s  reply: 

“  When  you  came  here,”  answered  the  chief,  “  we  were  unknown  to  the 
French  governor,  but  no  one  of  you  spoke  of  prayer  or  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
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You  thought  only  of  my  skins  and  furs.  But  one  day  I  met  a  French  black- 
coat  in  the  forest.  Fie  did  not  look  at  the  skins  with  which  I  was  loaded,  but 
he  said  words  to  me  of  the  Great  Spirit,  of  paradise  and  of  hell,  and  of 
prayer,  by  which  is  the  only  path  to  heaven. 

“I  listened  with  pleasure,  and  at  last  begged  him  to  teach  and  to 
baptize  me. 

“If,  when  you  saw  me,  you  had  spoken  to  me  of  prayer,  I  should  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  pray  as  you  do;  for  I  was  not  then  able  to  know  if 
your  prayers  were  good.  So,  I  tell  you,  I  will  hold  fast  to  the  prayers  of  the 
French.  I  will  keep  them  until  the  earth  burn  up  and  perish.” 

Peace  was  spoken  of  by  the  English  in  1724,  but  before  concluding  it, 
they  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  on  the  life  of  Father  Rale,  the  greatest 
object  of  their  desires. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1724,  a  small  force  of  English  and  some  Mohawks 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  thick  copse  which  surrounded  the  undefended 
village,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  in  view,  their  volleys,  rattling  through  the 
bark  cabins,  aroused  the  unsuspecting  inmates. 

All  was  consternation;  the  women  and  children  fled;  the  braves  who  had 
lingered  at  the  village,  seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  forward  to  meet  and 
check  the  foe ;  but' the  devoted  missionary  was  the  first  to  appear.  He  had  been 
warned  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  but  believing  it  impossible  at  this  season, 
had  induced  his  flock  to  attach  no  credit  to  the  report.  Now  fatally  unde¬ 
ceived,  he  came  forth,  conscious  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  their  hate, 
and  hoping  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  to  save  his  flock.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  mission  cross,  than  a  shout  arose,  and  a  volley, 
awakening  the  echoes  of  the  forest,  laid  him  dead  at  the  foot  of  that  symbol 
of  redemption.  Seven  chiefs  who  had  gathered  around  him  shared  his  fate. 
It  was  evident  that  the  brutal  foe  had  planned  a  complete  massacre  of  Father 
Rale  and  his  friends. 

The  Indians  fled,  and  the  victors  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  corpse  of  the 
aged  missionary,  which  was  hacked  and  mangled;  his  head  cloven  open,  his 
legs  broken,  and  his  whole  body  mutilated  and  trampled  on. 

Then  followed  a  scene  that  beggars  description.  Women  and  children 
were  killed  indiscriminately;  and  it  ill  became  those  who  shot  women  as  they 
swam  across  the  river  to  bring  a  charge  of  cruelty  against  the  humane  French 
fathers. 

The  chapel  was  robbed  and  then  fired;  the  bell  was  not  melted,  but  was 
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probably  afterward  buried  by  the  Indians,  for  it  was  revealed  only  a  few 
years  since  by  the  blowing  down  of  a  huge  oak-tree,  and  was  presented  to 
Bowdoin  College. 

The  soft,  dewy  night  closed  on  the  scene  of  devastation,  and  in  the 
morning,  as  one  by  one  the  survivors  crept  back  to  their  ruined  homes  with 
their  hearts  full  of  consternation  and  sorrow,  they  found  the  body  of  their 
beloved  priest,  not  only  pierced  by  a  hundred  balls,  but  with  the  skull 
crushed  by  hatchets,  arms  and  legs  broken,  and  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with 
dirt.  They  buried  him  where  the  day  before  had  stood  the  altar  of  the  little 
chapel,  and  sent  his  tattered  habits  to  Quebec. 

It  was  by  so  precious  a  death  that  this  apostolical  man  closed  a  career  of 
nearly  forty  years  of  painful  missionary  toil.  His  fasts  and  vigils  had  greatly 
enfeebled  his  constitution,  and,  when  entreated  to  take  precautions  for  his 
safety,  he  answered:  “My  measures  are  taken.  God  has  committed  this 
flock  to  my  charge,  and  I  will  share  their  fate,  being  too  happy  if  permitted 
to  sacrifice  myself  for  them.” 

Well  did  his  superior  in  Canada,  M.  de  Bellemont,  reply,  when  requested 
to  offer  Masses  for  his  soul:  “  In  the  words  of  S.  Augustine,  I  say  it  would 
be  wronging  a  martyr  to  pray  for  him.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Sebastian  R&le  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  day.  A  devoted  Christian  and  finished  scholar,  com¬ 
manding  in  manners  and  elegant  in  address,  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  great 
administrative  ability,  he  courted  death  and  starvation  for  the  sole  end  of 
salvation  for  the  Indian. 

From  the  death  of  Father  Rale  until  1730  the  mission  at  Norridgewock 
was  without  a  priest.  In  that  year,  however,  the  superior  at  Quebec  sent 
Father  James  de  Sirenne  to  that  station.  The  account  given  by  this  father 
of  the  warmth  with  which  he  was  received,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indians  had  sought  to  keep  their  faith,  is  very  touching.  The  women  with 
tears  and  sobs  hastened  with  their  unbaptized  babes  to  the  priest. 

In  all  these  years  no  Protestant  clergyman  had  visited  them,  for  Eliot 
was  almost  the  only  one  who  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
though  even  he,  as  affirmed  by  Bancroft,  had  never  approached  the  Indian 
tribe  that  dwelt  within  six  miles  of  Boston  Harbor  until  five  years  after  the 
cross  had  been  borne  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  French  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

But  Father  Sirenne  could  not  be  permitted,  to  remain  any  length  of  time 
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with  the  Abnakis.  Again  were  they  deserted,  having  a  priest  with  them 
only  at  long  intervals. 

Then  came  the  peace  of  1763,  in  which  France  surrendered  Canada. 
This  step  struck  a  most  terrible  blow  at  the  missions;  for  although  the 
English  government  guaranteed  to  the  Canadians  absolute  religious  freedom, 
they  yet  took  quiet  steps  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Jesuit  fathers. 

A  short  breathing  space,  and  another  war  swept  over  the  land,  and  with 
this  perished  the  last  mission  in  Maine.  In  1775  deputies  from  the  various 
tribes  in  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  met  the  Massachusetts  council.  The  Indians 
announced  their  intention  of  adhering  to  the  Americans,  but  begged,  at  the 
same  time,  for  a  French  priest.  The  council  expressed  their  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  find  one. 

“  Strange  indeed  was  it,”  says  Shea,  “  that  the  very  body  which,  less 
than  a  century  before,  had  made  it  felony  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  visit  the 
Abnakis,  now  regretted  their  inability  to  send  these  Christian  Indians  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  same  faith  and  nation.” 

Years  after,  when  peace  was  declared,  and  the  few  Catholics  in  Mary¬ 
land  had  chosen  the  Rev.  John  Carroll — a  member  of  the  proscribed  Society 
of  Jesus — as  bishop,  the  Abnakis  of  Maine  sent  a  deputation  bearing  the 
crucifix  of  Father  Rale.  This  they  presented  to  the  bishop,  with  earnest 
supplications  for  a  priest. 

Bishop  Carroll  promised  that  one  should  be  sent,  and  Father  Ciquard  was 
speedily  despatched  to  Norridgewock,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  Then 
ensued  another  interval  during  which  the  flock  was  without  a  shepherd. 

At  last  a  missionary  priest  at  Boston,  Father  (afterward  Cardinal) 
Cheverus,  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Abnaki  dialect,  and  then 
visited  the  Penobscot  tribe. 

Desolate,  poor,  and  forsaken  as  they  had  been,  the  Indians  still  clung  to 
their  faith.  The  old  taught  the  young,  and  all  gathered  on  Sundays  to  chant 
the  music  of  the  Mass  and  Vespers,  though  their  altar  had  no  priest  and  no 
sacrifice. 

Father  Cheverus,  after  a  few  months, was  succeeded  by  Father  Romagnt;, 
who  for  twenty  years  consecrated  every  moment  and  every  thought  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes.  In  July,  1827, 
Bishop  Fenwick  visited  this  portion  of  his  disocese,  and  in  1831  sent  them 
a  resident  missionary.  A  beautiful  chufich  stood  at  last  in  the  place  of 
Romagna’s  hut,  and  two  years  later  Bishop  Fenwick,  once  a  father  in  the 
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Society  of  Jesus,  erected  a  monument  to  Father  Rale  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
slain  a  hundred  and  nine  years  before.  From  far  and  near  gathered  the  crowd, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  monument 
stands  in  a  green,  secluded  spot,  a  simple  shaft  of  granite  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  and  an  inscription  in  Latin  tells  the  traveler  that  there  died  a  faithful 
priest  and  servant  of  the  Lord.  Bishop  Fenwick  became  extremely  anxious 
to  induce  some  French  priest  to  go  to  that  ancient  mission,  and  a  year  later 
the  Society  of  Picpus,  in  Switzerland,  sent  out  Fathers  Demilier  and  Petit- 
homme  to  restore  the  Franciscan  missions  in  Maine.  They  conquered  the 
difficulties  of  the  Abnaki  dialect  with  the  aid  of  a  prayer-book  which  the 
bishop  had  caused  to  be  printed,  and  in  this  small  and  insignificant  mission 
Father  Demilier  toiled  until  his  death  in  1843. 

The  successor  of  Bishop  Fenwick  resolved  to  restore  the  Abnaki  mission 
to  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  by  whom  it  had  been  originally  founded. 
Therefore,  since  1848,  the  Penobscots  and  Passamaquoddys  have  been  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  that  year  sent  out  from  Switzerland  Father 
John  Bapst  to  Old  Town,  on  the  Penobscot — a  short  distance  from  Bangor — • 
where  he  ministered  faithfully  to  the  Abnakis  until  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
a  disgraceful  know-nothing  riot  in  1854. 

As  we  find  ourselves  thus  at  the  conclusion  of  our  narration,  incidents 
crowd  upon  our  memory  of  the  wondrous  sacrifices  made  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  old  missions  of  Maine;  but  we  are  admonished  that  our  space  is 
limited. 

Little  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  to  these  Catholic 
priests  alone  under  God  is  due  the  evangelization  of  the  many  Indian  tribes 
which  formerly  haunted  our  grand  old  forests.  Of  these  tribes,  only  a  few 
of  the  Penobscots  are  left,  and  these  cling  still  to  the  cross  as  the  blessed 
symbol  of  the  faith  first  brought  to  them  “  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,”  by  Fathers  Biard  and  Du  Thet  at  St.  Sauveur  in  1613. 
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Chapter  XII. 


Pious  Dames  of  France* 


i  xIE  HOLY  Chii,d  at  Tours.  —  Becomes  a  Wife  and  Widow. — A  Vision  from 
Our  Lady. — Mary  of  the  Incarnation. — A  Band  of  Missionary  Ursulines. 
— Work  Among  Indian  Children. — Toils  and  Privations  of  the  Ladies. — 
Death  of  Mother  Mary.  —  Beautiful  Madame  De  La  Peltrie.  —  Saintly 
Jane  Mance. — Story  of  Fair  Montreal. — Poverty,  Grief  and  Death. 


FTER  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  St.  Sauveur’s,  in  Maine,  as 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  missionary  zeal  in  France  was 
enkindled  to  such  a  fervor  as  to  invade  even  the  convents.  Many 
of  their  gentle  inmates  aspired  to  be  heralds  of  the  Cross  in  the 
New  World,  and  as  the  influence  of  these  pious  ladies  on  the 
religious  life  of  America — of  which  the  St.  Lawrence  was  still  the 
chief  northern  gateway — has  been  potent  as  well  as  enduring,  a  detailed  no¬ 
tice  of  some  of  them  will  here  be  appropriate. 

Mary  Guyard,  known  in  history  and  religion  as  Mother  Mary  of  the 
Incarnation,  stands  first  ,on  the  long  roll  of  great  and  saintly  women  who 
have  shed  a  luster  on  the  annals  of  Canada.  She  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Tours,  France,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1599.  Her  parents  were  in  very 
modest  circumstances,  but  were  persons  of  eminent  piety  and  spotless  lives. 
To  their  little  daughter  they  gave  the  name  of  Mary,  and  in  the  gift  of  that 
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beautiful  name  was  shadowed  forth  the  grandeur  of  a  noble  life — the  life  of  a 
Christian  heroine. 

“  Mary!  sweet  name  revered  above, 

And  O  how  dear  below! 

In  it  are  hope  and  holy  love, 

And  blessings  from  it  flow.” 

Placed  in  such  a  school  of  life,  and  endowed  with  rare  dispositions,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  girl  grew  in  wisdom,  age,  and  grace. 
In  one  of  her  letters,  written  years  afterwards,  she  says:  “  The  good  educa¬ 
tion  which  I  had  received  from  my  parents,  who  were  most  pious  Christians, 
laid  an  excellent  foundation  in  my  soul ;  and  I  cannot  but  bless  the  God  of 
goodness  for  his  gracious  kindness  to  me  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  great 
step  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  a  precious  preparation  for  a  high  degree  of 
piety,  to  fall  into  hands  which  carefully  mold  the  first  years  of  our  existence.” 

There  are  many  mansions  in  heaven,  and  it  seems  that  all  who  reach 
them  do  not  travel  the  same  road  of  life.  Though  manifesting  some  desire 
for  the  religious  state,  Mar\  Guyard,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Claudius  Joseph 
Martin.  He  was  a  silk  manufacturer,  and  a  young  man  of  most  estimable 
character. 

The  first  care  of  Madame  Martin  in  her  new  state  was  to  make  the  fear 
of  God  reign  in  her  house.  She  was  a  model  of  order  and  industry,  and  such 
was  her  life  of  faith  that  we  are  assured  by  her  biographers  that  her  most 
common  actions  were  transformed  into  practices  of  piety.  For  her  husband, 
who  was,  to  use  her  own  words,  “  a  good,  God-fearing  man,”  she  always  en¬ 
tertained  the  most  affectionate  respect;  and  yet  their  married  life  was  far  from 
being  happy.  But  the  cause  of  this  we  know  not.  Two  years  after  his 
marriage,  however,  Mr.  Martin  died,  leaving  his  young  wife,  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  with  an  infant  some  six  months  old,  without  fortune,  and  even 
with  very  scanty  means  of  support. 

When  Mary  Guyard  was  about  to  become  a  bride,  more  through  obe¬ 
dience  than  love  or  inclination,  she  had  said  to  her  mother:  “  Mother,  since 
the  resolution  is  taken,  and  that  my  father  absolutely  wills  it,  I  believe  that  I 
am  obliged  to  bow  to  his  decision  and  to  yours,  but  if  God  will  grant  me  the 
grace  of  giving  me  a  son,  I  now  promise  to  consecrate  him  to  the  Divine  ser¬ 
vice;  and  if,  afterwards,  He  should  restore  to  me  the  liberty  which  I  am  now 
losing,  I  also  promise  to  consecrate  myself  to  Him.”  There  is  something 
singularly  prophetic  in  these  words. 
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But  a  long  road  of  sorrow  and  suffering  was  to  be  traveled  before  either 
of  these  sublime  objects  was  accomplished.  Solitude,  meditation,  fast¬ 
ing,  prayer,  continual  attention  to  the  holy  presence  of  God,  the  use  of 
the  hair-shirt  and  all  kinds  of  mortification,  and  wonderful  favors  from 
heaven — these  might  form  the  headings  of  so  many  chapters  in  relation  to 
this  period  in  the  life  of  this  heroic  woman.  “  I  should  regard  as  lost,”  she 
writes,  “  a  day  passed  without  suffering.” 

At  length,  after  twelve  years  had  brought  her  son  beyond  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  infancy,  Madame  Martin  confided  him  to  her  sister’s  care,  tore  herself 
from  his  presence,  and  entered  the  cloister.  Truly  these  years  of  probation 
had  been  to  her  the  narrow,  thorny  path  leading  to  the  mountain  heights  of 
sanctity.  Long  before  pronouncing  her  vows  as  a  religious,  she  had 
practised  the  counsels  of  evangelical  perfection. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1631,  Madame  Martin  entered  the  convent  of 
the  Ursulines,  imthe  city  of  Tours.  Two  years  after  she  made  her  religious 
profession,  and  henceforth  she  will  be  known  as  Mother  Mary  of  the  In¬ 
carnation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange  that  this  lady,  capable  of  such  exalted 
spirituality,  was  also  gifted  to  a  rare  degree  with  the  faculties  most  useful  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  During  the  several  years  she  spent  in  the  house 
of  her  brother-in-law,  she  proved  how  able  and  efficient  she  was  to  aid  him 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Her  heart  was  far  away  from  these  mundane 
interests,  but  her  talent  for  business  was  not  the  less  displayed.  Of  this  her 
spiritual  guides  were  aware,  and  saw  clearly  that  gifts  so  useful  to  the  world 
might  be  made  equally  useful  to  the  Church.  Hence  it  was  that  she  was  made 
superioress  of  the  convent  which  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  was  about  to  endow 
at  Quebec. 

“  I  now  see,”  wrote  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  towards  the  end  of 
her  days,  “  that  all  the  states  of  life,  trials,  and  labors  through  which  I  have 
passed,  have  had  but  one  object — to  form  me  for  the  work  to  be  done  in 
Canada.” 

Not  long  after  her  admittance  into  the  Ursuline  convent,  a  mysterious 
dream  or  vision  shadowed  forth  her  future  career.  Over  a  dark  and  perilous 
way  the  holy  novice  seemed  to  grope  hand  in  hand  with  an  unknown  lady. 
A  venerable  personage  directed  the  travelers  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  and 
they  entered  a  spacious  court,  formed  by  the  buildings  of  a  religious  institution 
The  pavement  was  of  white  marble,  intersected  by  lines  of  vermilion.  Over 
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all  seemed  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  peace.  On  one  side  arose  a  chapel  of  the 
purest  alabastre,  upon  the  summij  of  which,  as  upon  a  throne,  were  seated 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  divine  Child. 

The  Queen  of  Heaven  seemed  to  be  gazing  upon  a  desolate  country, 
covered  with  fogs,  and  traversed  by  mountains,  valleys,  and  vast  precipices. 
In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  wastes,  the  spires  and  gable  ends  of  a  little 
church  could  be  discerned,  just  visible  above  the  misty  atmosphere.  She 
looked  with  sadness  on  the  dismal  scene  before  her;  and  as  Mary  of  the 
Incarnation  pressed  forward,  close  to  her  seat,  the  dear  Mother  of  Mercy 
turned  towards  her  with  a  sweet  smile  of  welcome,  and,  gently  bending  down, 
she  kissed  the  fair  traveler’s  forehead.  Then  she  seemed  to  whisper  some 
message  to  the  divine  Child.  It  concerned  the  salvation  of  souls.  Our  hero¬ 
ine  heard  not  the  words,  but  she  caught  their  purport;  and,  on  awaking,  her 
glowing  heart  burned  more  than  ever  for  the  conversion  of  pagan  nations. 

A  year  later  the  mystery  was  removed.  A  voice  within  the  soul  of 
Mary  of  the  Incarnation  called  upon  her  to  found  a  convent  of  her  order  in 
Canada.  She  appeared  to  hear  the  Master  of  Life  urging  her  to  go  to  that 
new  land,  and  “  build  a  house  to  Jesus  and  Mary.”  The  Church  in  Canada 
was  then  in  its  infancy.  Its  foundation  stone  had  recently  been  laid,  through 
the  lofty  zeal  of  Champlain.  As  we  shall  read  later  on,  the  illustrious  Father 
John  de  Br^beuf,  S.J.,  and  a  band  of  Jesuits  were  toiling  among  the  Hurons 
of  Upper  Canada  ;  and  other  apostolic  priests  of  the  same  society  were 
laboring  at  Quebec,  or  scattered  at  various  points  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  “Jesuit  Relations,”  which  the  Canadian  missionaries  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  1632,  found  their  way  to  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Tours,  and  helped 
to  fan  the  flame.  It  is  for  the  Almighty  to  provide  the  way  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  own  designs.  In  what  manner  this  was  brought  about,  we 
shall  now  briefly  relate. 

Near  the  little  town  of  Alengon,  in  Normandy,  stood  the  castle  of  the 
Lord  of  Vaubougon,  the  ancestral  home  of  Mary  Magdalene  de  Chauvigny, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  Like  Mary  of  the 
Incarnation,  she  had  entered  the  married  state  through  pure  compliance  to  the 
will  of  her  parents. 

Madaffloiselle  De  Chauvigny  wished  to  be  a  religious.  Her  father,  how¬ 
ever,  passionately  fond  of  his  beautiful  daughter,  resisted  her  inclination  for 
the  cloister,  and  sought  to  wean  her  back  to  the  world ;  but  she  escaped  from 
the  chateau  to  a  neighboring  convent,  where  she  resolved  to  remain.  Her 
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father  followed,  carried  her  home,  and  engaged  her  in  a  round  of  fetes  and 
hunting  parties,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  found  herself  surprised  into  a  be¬ 
trothal  to  M.  de  la  Peltrie,  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  and  character. 

The  marriage  proved  a  happy  one,  and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  with  an 
excellant  grace,  bore  her  part  in  the  world  she  had  wished  to  renounce. 
After  a  union  of  five  years,  her  husband  died,  and  she  was  left  a  widow  and 
childless  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  She  now  gave  her  life  and  freedom  to 
charity  and  devotion.  The  good  lady  had  heard  of  Canada;  and  when 
Father  Le  Jeune’s  first  “Relations”  appeared,  she  read  them  with  delight. 
“Alas!”  wrote  the  father,  “is  there  no  charitable  and  virtuous  lady  who  will 
come  to  this  country  to  gather  up  the  blood  of  Christ  by  teaching  His  word 
to  the  little  Indian  girls?” 

This  warm  appeal  found  a  prompt  and  vehement  answer  from  the  thrill¬ 
ing  breast  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  Henceforth  she  thought  of  nothing  but 
Canada.  A  high  and  noble  purpose  filled  her  soul.  She  resolved  to  go  to 
that  heathen  land  and  gather  up  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  But  before 
she  had  actually  taken  any  step  towards  the  fulfillment  of  her  pious  project, 
she  fell  dangerously  ill.  Her  life  was  despaired  of.  In  this  extremity,  she 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  go  to  Canada  and  to  found,  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  an 
Ursuline  convent  for  the  instruction  of  the  little  Indian  and  French  girls. 

Suddenly,  as  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  she  arose  to  perfect  health. 
But  many  difficulties  yet  remained  to  be  overcome.  Family  interests  changed 
them  to  persecution.  She  was  harassed  by  legal  proceedings.  Those  who 
coveted  the  wealth  she  was  giving  to  good  works  were  even  determined  to 
deprive  her  of  her  liberty  in  order  to  obtain  it.  By  the  advise  of  wise  and 
learned  priests,  however,  she  adopted  measures  which  thwarted  all  opposition 
and  began  to  carry  out  her  design  of  proceeding  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New 
World  in  order  to  found  an  Ursuline  convent  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

It  remained  to  obtain  nuns  for  the  proposed  foundation.  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  sought  the  advice  of  Father  Poncet,  S.  J.,  who  was  charged  with 
Canadian  missions;  and  to  her  great  joy  learned  from  him  the  particulars  of 
the  life  and  vocation  of  Mary  of  the  Incarnation.  Not  many  weeks  later,  the 
pious  widow  was  at  Tours,  negotiating  the  affair  with  the  archbishop. 

Madame  de  la  Peltrie  was  no  sooner  admitted  into  the  convent,  than 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  recognized  in  her  the  unknown  companion 
with  whom,  in  that  mysterious  dream,  eight  years  before,  she  had  toiled 
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along  a  perilous  pathway  through  the  wilderness  of  a  strange  land.  It  was 
necessary  to  choose  a  companion  for.  Mother  Mary,  and  this  was  equally  over¬ 
ruled  by  Providence.  All  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  nomination. 

One  alone,  in  her  humility,  judged  herself  unworthy  of  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion ;  but  she  was  the  chosen  one.  Of  noble  birth,  gentle  mien,  and  delicate 
health,  the  youthful  and  accomplished  Mary  de  la  Troche,  known  in  religion 
as  Mother  St.  Joseph,  was  too  timid  and  too  modest  to  think  of  herself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  wild  Canadian  mission.  Yet  this  sweet,  delicate  girl  was 
chosen,  and  wisely  chosen. 

It  now  remained  to  regulate  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  projected  founda¬ 
tion,  and  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  The  assem¬ 
bly  was  held  in  the  archiepiscopal  residence.  The  venerable  prelate,  who  was 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  deeply  moved.  And  when  the  moment  for  part¬ 
ing  came,  he  arose,  presented  the  two  nuns  to  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  and 
addressed  her  in  these  remarkable  words: 

“  These  are  the  two  foundation  stones  of  the  temple  which  you  are 
about  to  erect  in  the  new  world  for  the  glory  of  God.  For  this  end,  and 
according  to  your  request,  I  entrust  them  to  you.  On  the  model  of  the 
Jerusalem  above,  may  they  be  two  precious  stones  in  the  foundation.  May 
this  edifice  be  a  mansion  of  peace  and  grace  and  celestial  blessings,  more 
abundant  than  those  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Solomon.  May  the  efforts  of 
hell  never  prevail  against  it,  any  more  than  against  the  Holy  Church.  And 
since  this  house  is  to  be  built  for  the  Almighty,  may  He  fix  His  dwelling 
there,  as  the  Father  and  as  the  Spouse,  not  only  of  the  nuns  whom  I  confide 
to  you,  but  of  all  who  may  accompany  them,  or  who  will  live  there  after 
them,  to  the  end  of  time.” 

On  May  4,  1639,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  Mother  Mary  of  St.  Joseph,  and  another  Ursuline  embarked  at  Dieppe 
for  Canada.  In  the  ship  were  also  three  young  hospital  nuns,  sent  out  to 
found  at  Quebec  a  Hotel  Dieu,  endowed  by  the  duchess  of  Aiguillon,  the 
famous  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Here,  too,  were  Father  Ponce't,  S.  J., 
and  Father  Chaumonot,  S.  J.,  on  the  way  to  their  mission,  together  with 
Father  Vimont,  S.  J.,  who  was  to  succeed  Father  Le  Jeune,  S.  J.,  in  his  post 
of  superior. 

To  the  nuns,  pale  from  the  cloistered  seclusion,  there  must  have  been  a 
strange  and  startling  novelty  in  this  new  world  of  life  and  action — the  ship, 
the  sailors,  the  shouts  of  command,  the  flapping  of  sails,  the  salt  wind,  and 
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the  tossing,  boisterous  sea.  The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious.  Sometimes 
they  lay  in  their  berths,  sea-sick  and  woe^begone;  sometimes  they  sang  in 
choir  on  deck,  or  heard  Mass  in  the  cabin. 

Once,  on  a  misty  morning,  a  wild  cry  of  alarm  startled  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers  alike.  A  huge  iceberg  was  drifting  close  upon  them.  The  peril  was 
extreme.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  clung  to  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation, 
who  stood  perfectly  calm.  In  this  moment  of  peril  they  made  a  vow  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph;  Father  Vimont  offered  it  in  behalf  of  all  the 
company,  and  the  ship  glided  into  the  open  sea  unharmed. 

It  was  midsummer  when  they  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Tadoussac,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Saguenay  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  Our  travelers,  no  doubt, 
were  impressed  with  the  stern,  savage  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  There  stood 
frowning  the  bleak,  impending  cliffs,  rising  perpendicularly,  and  forming  a 
gigantic  gateway,  through  which  the  dark  waters  of  the  somber  Saguenay 
issue— a  fathomless  flood — reminding  the  spectator  of  long  ages  past,  and  the 
terrible  convulsions  of  nature  since  her  birth. 

The  dense,  lonely  forests  were  unbroken,  save  by  the  curling  smoke  of 
the  wigwam  fire,  or  the  rude  sheds  of  the  trading  station.  Strange  and  wild 
were  these  swarthy  hunters,  the  roving  Algonquins,  who  had  come  to  this 
point,  bringing  their  furs — the  skin  of  the  beaver,  the  seal,  and  the  marten, 
to  exchange  for  knives,  kettles,  blankets,  and  other  European  commodities. 
The  poor  Indians  gazed  with  amazement  on  these  fair  “daughters  of 
sachems,”  who,  they  were  told,  had  left  their  happy  homes  beyond  the 
“  Great  Sea  ”  to  teach  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  red  man  how  to  live 
in  this  world,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  next. 

The  apostolic  passengers  were  impatient  to  reach  their  destination. 
Leaving  the  ship  in  which  they  had  traversed  the  Atlantic  to  its  traffic,  they 
pushed  up  the  river  in  a  smaller  vessel.  It  was  the  ist  of  August,  1639,  as 
they  neared  the  still  rude  fortress  of  Quebec.  All  labor  ceased,  and  the 
cannon  boomed  welcome  from  the  heights  of  Cape  Diamond.  The  wooden 
tenements  and  the  Indian  camp-lodges  alike  sent  forth  their  inhabitants  to  view 
the  religious  strangers.  The  gallant  Governor  Montmagny,  in  brilliant 
uniform,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  some  Jesuit  fathers,  and  a  file  of  soldiers, 
were  all  ranged  on  the  shore. 

On  landing,  the  nuns  fell  prostrate,  and  kissed  the  soil  of  Canada.  The 
pious  cortege  moved  on,  climbing  the  zig-zag  pathway  up  the  steep  now 
known  as  Mountain  street.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  left,  was  the  little 
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chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Recovery,  which  had  been  built  by  Champlain  in 
1632.  Mass  was  offered  up  by  tlje  father  superior  of  the  missions.  The 
Te  Deum  was  chanted.  Then  they  dined  at  the  fort,  and  presently  set  forth 
to  visit  the  new  settlement  of  Sillery,  four  miles  above  Quebec. 

Nogl  Brulart  de  Sillery,  a  knight  of  Malta,  who  had  once  filled  the 
highest  offices  under  the  queen  Marie  de  M&licis,  had  now  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  his  order,  renounced  the  world,  and  become  a  priest.  He 
devoted  his  vast  revenues  to  the  founding  of  religious  establishments.  Among 
other  endowments,  he  had  placed  ample  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers  for  the  formation  of  a  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  at  the  spot 
which  still  bears  his  name.  On  the  strand  of  Sillery  between  the.  river  and 
the  woody  heights  behind,  were  clustered  the  small  log-cabins  of  a  number 
of  Algonquins,  converts,  together  with  a  church,  a  mission  house,  and  an 
infirmary — the  whole  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  It  was  to  this  place  that 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  and  their  companions  were 
now  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  The  scene  delighted  and  edified  them;  and  in 
the  transports  of  their  zeal,  they  seized  and  kissed  every  female  Indian  child 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hands,  “without  minding,”  says  Father  Le  Jeune, 
“  whether  they  were  dirty  or  not.”  “  Love  and  charity,”  he  adds,  “  triumphed 
over  every  human  consideration.” 

When  the  nuns  visited  the  chapel  they  heard  for  the  first  time  the  voices 
of  the  Indians  singing  hymns — hymns,  too,  in  a  language  that  seemed  like 
the  chattering  and  twittering  of  birds.  Father  Le  Jeune  announced  that  a 
neophyte  was  to  be.baptized,  and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  stood  as  godmother. 

The  Ursulines  retired  to  their  humble  abode.  It  was  a  small  building 
on  the  wharf,  and  they  had  merely  the  loan  of  it.  It  was,  perhaps,  prefer¬ 
able  to  an  Indian  wigwam ;  in  which,  however,  the  heroic  Mother  Mary  of 
the  Incarnation  declared  that  she  was  prepared  to  lodge. 

Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  and  her  Ursulines  began  laboring, 
“according  to  their  Institute,”  for  the  French  pupils  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  tasking  their  energies  to  acquire  the  Indian  languages.  In  Father 
Le  Jeune,  S.  J.,  they  had  an  able  and  willing  teacher,  who  had  become  learned 
in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  America  only  at  the  expense  of  hard  toil,  and  many 
months  of  forest  life  with  the  roving  savages. 

We  must,  however,  have  a  peep  at  the  interior  of  the  little  convent  and 
academy.  This  stately  residence  consisted  of  two  rooms,  the  larger  being 
sixteen  feet  square.  The  other  was  smaller,  and  was  enriched  with  a  cellar 
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and  garret.  The  larger  apartment  served  as  a  dormitory,  the  beds  being  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tiers  along  the  wall;  but  it  was  also  a  parlor,  choir,  kitchen,  refec¬ 
tory,  and  recreation  room.  The  smaller  apartment  was  the  class-room.  An 
additional  wing — a  sort  of  shed — served  as  a  kind  of  exterior  parlor,  where, 
through  the  usual  grating,  the  nuns  could  speak  of  God  and  religion  to  feath¬ 
ered  chiefs  and  dusky  warriors. 

Happily,  the  Canadian  colonists  had  invented  an  order  of  architecture 
which  was  not  very  expensive.  A  few  strong  posts  of  oak,  maple,  or  some 
other  hard  wood,  were  driven  into  the  ground,  some  bars  bound  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  whole  was  then  covered  with  planks,  and  finished  off  with  rough 
plastering.  The  edifice  was  thus  completed.  A  chapel  in  this  style,  before 
the  winter  closed  in,  was  raised,  and  received  the  “  gilded  tabernacle,”  the 
parting  gift  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  delightfully  “devout  chapel” — so  one  who 
saw  it  affirms — “agreeable  for  its  poverty;”  and,  above  all,  precious  to 
Mother  Mary  and  her  companions,  for  it  was  the  residence  of  the  hidden 
Redeemer. 

The  Ursulines  had  scarcely  time  to  put  their  humble  abode  in  order, 
when  that  terrible  scourge,  the  small-pox,  suddenly  transformed  it  into  a  hos¬ 
pital.  The  Indian  children  especially  were  attacked  with  virulence,  and  the 
nuns  had  abundant  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  kindness,  patience,  and  charity. 

Night  and  day  the  little  tawny  sufferers  were  tended  by  their  indefati¬ 
gable  nurses.  F our  children  died  of  the  frightful  malady,  and  then  it  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared ;  but  not  until  the  whole  stock  of  linen  for  the  use  of  the 
Indian  children  and  the  convent  was  exhausted.  This  was  a  serious  loss. 
There  was  no  supply  to  be  got  nearer  than  France. 

•  "X 

Winter  passed  away,  and  the  annual  fleet  from  the  mother  country 
brought  two  more  Ursulines  to  the  little  convent  at  Quebec,  where  they  “live 
in  admirable  peace  and  union.”  “Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,”  wrote 
one  of  the  religious  newcomers,  “treats  me  with  too  much  honor.  The  sweet 
odor  of  sanctity  seems  to  surround  her,  and  to  embalm  all  who  approach  her. 
Mother  St.  Joseph  is  a  charming  person,  most  accomplished  in  everyway. 
During  recreation  she  often  makes  us  laugh  till  we  fairly  cry.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  melancholy  in  her  company.  She  loves  the  little  Indian  girls  like  a 
mother.  After  catechism,  she  teaches  them  to  sing  hymns  and  to  touch  the 
viol.  Sometimes  she  leaves  them  to  perform  one  of  their  own  pantomime 
dances,  and  the  little  scholars  make  no  ceremony  of  inviting  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  to  dance  with  them,  which  she  does  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.” 
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Such  incidents  in  the  past  belong  to  the  beauties  of  American  Catholic 
history.  The  Ursulines  had,  indeed,  come  to  Canada  at  the  opportune 
moment.  The  field  in  which  apostolic  missionaries  labored  long  with  but 
little  success  had,  at  last,  begun  to  yield  fruit.  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  and  her  Ursulines  considered  themselves  supremely  happy  in  being  called 
to  aid  in  gathering  in  the  precious  harvest. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation,  however,  were  enormous.  The  expenses 
were  large.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Indian  pupils — and  sometimes 
even  their  families — had  to  be  fed  and  clothed  gratis.  At  the  parlor,  where 
the  nuns  exercised  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  warriors,  it  was  not  merely  the 
bread  of  instruction  that  was  to  be  broken;  but,  according  to  the  Indian  laws 
of  hospitality,  the  food  of  the  body  was  indispensable. 

Among  those  hardy  rovers  of  the  wilderness  in  Canada,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  affront  to  send  away  a  guest  without  inviting  him  to  eat.  The 
“pot  of  sagamite”  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  fire.  From  time  to  time,  a 
more  “  splendid  banquet”  was  prepared  for  sixty  or  eighty  dusky  visitors. 
On  such  occasions  it  required  “  a  bushel  of  black  plums,  twenty-four  pounds 
of  bread,  a  due  quantity  of  Indian  meal  or  ground  peas,  a  dozen  of  tallow 
candles  melted,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  fat  pork” — all  well  boiled  together. 
“  It  would  be  a  pity,”  writes  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  “  to  deprive 
these  poor  people  of  such  a  feast,  since  it  requires  ho  more  to  content  even 
their  sachems  and  war-chiefs.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  remarkable  work  for  five  Ursulines  to 
accomplish.  The  toil  was  beyond  their  strength.  The  visits  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  parlor  were  unceasing.  “  But,”  says  the  great  Mother  Mary,  “  the 
providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father  supplies  all  things.  The  pot  of  sagamite 
was  never  empty.” 

Let  us  glance  at  another  side  of  the  picture  in  which  the  heroic  Mother 
Mary  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  chief  figure.  In  a  moral  sense,  the  distance 
was  infinite  from  the  forest-home  of  the  Indian  girl  to  the  convent.  She  was 
as  frolicsome  and  wild  as  the  little  animals  which  roamed  the  woods,  and  she 
knew  as.  little  as  they  of  obedience  and  wholesome  restraint.  The  only 
authority  she  was  invited  to  respect  was  that  of  her  mother,  or,  perhaps,  of 
her  aged  grand-parents.  But  if  she  choose  to  be  willful,  on  no  account  was 
she  punished  or  compelled  to  obey. 

The  young  Indian  beauty’s  clothing  was  scanty  and  of  the  roughest 
material.  In  winter  only  were  her  feet  covered  with  coarse  moccasins.  She 
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knew  of  no  cosmetics  save  suet  and  bear’s  grease;  and  her  matted  hair  had 
never  been  visited  by  either  comb  or  scissors.  Her  bed  had  always  been  the 
ground,  near  the  wigwam  fire;  and  this  was  shared  equally  by  dogs,  fleas, 
papooses,  warriors,  and,  in  short,  by  whole  families.  It  is  not  very  surprising 
to  learn  that  some  of  these  “wild  birds,”  caged  for  the  first  time,  occasionally 
flew  off  to  the  forest;  but  when  the  affection  and  great  patience  of  Mother 
Mary  of  the  Incarnation  had  tamed  them,  they  proved  most  open  to  instruc¬ 
tion  and  quite  exemplary  to  piety. 

The  little  Algonquins  of  Sillery  were  the  first  pupils  the  Ursulines  under¬ 
took  to  form;  and  as  neither  understood  the  language  of  the  other,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  must  have  been  extreme.  But  “  a  great  desire  to  speak,”  wrote  Mother 
Mary,  “is  a  great  help  towards  doing  so.”  We  may  readily  believe  it,  when 
we  are  told  that  the  nuns  were  able  to  begin  to  instruct  in  Algonquin  before 
the  end  of  two  months. 

Their  holy  toil  was  blessed  with  remarkable  success.  Mother  Mary  of 
the  Incarnation  declares  that  these  new  Christians  were  as  meek  as  little 
lambs,  and  that  after  their  baptism  they  preserved  an  admirable  purity  of  con¬ 
science.  Among  the  first  Indian  pupils,  the  venerable  lady  mentions  Mary 
Gamitiens,  who  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  was  no  sooner  awake  in  the 
morning  than  her  little  lips  began  to  speak  in  the  language  of  prayer.  She 
said  her  beads  during  Mass,  and  sang  hymns  in  her  own  language. 

Mary  Negalamat  was  a  wild  child  of  the  woods,  and  at  first  did  not 
relish  school-life  at  the  convent.  Once  she  ran  off  to  the  forest,  tearing  her 
red  tunic  to  shreds.  But  she  was  brought  back,  and  became  a  good  girl. 
She  was  one  of  a  small  band  preparing  for  First  Communion.  The  instructors 
were  Father  Pigart,  SJ.,  and  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation.  Mary, 
especially,  was  in  great  jubilation. 

“Why  are  you  so  joyful?”  inquired  somebody' 

“Oh!”  cried  this  dear  little  dusky  daughter  of  the  wilderness,  “I  shall 
soon  receive  Jesus  into  my  heart.” 

Mother  Mary’s  first  Huron  pupil  was  a  niece  of  the  famous  war-chief 
Chihatenhwa.  On  a  visit  to  Quebec  he  had  seen  the  “  holy  virgins,”  robed  in 
black,  who  had  come  to  teach  the  little  Indian  girls  the  way  to  heaven.  He 
was  delighted,  and  great  was  the  admiration  of  his  tribe  when  he  recounted 
what  wonders  he  had  seen. 

Chihatenhwa  brought  his  little  Teresa  to  the  convent,  where  we  are  told 
that  she  became  a  prodigy  of  piety  and  knowledge.  When  next  the  Huron 
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flotilla  covered  the  river,  the  fond  uncle,  from  afar,  pointed  out  to  the  chief 
and  warriors  who  accompanied  him  the  “  House  of  Jesus,”  as  the  Indians 
termed  the  convent.  He  hastened  to  meet  his  niece.  Teresa  was  only 
thirteen,  but  we  are  assured  she  had  the  zeal  of  an  apostle. 

Battle- scared  warriors  gave  willing  ear  to  her  girlish  exhortations;  and, 
on  returning  to  the  Huron  country,  they  published  her  fame  to  the  whole 
tribe.  “  Teresa  has  more  sense,”  they  exclaimed,  “  than  any  one  who  has 
ever  appeared  in  our  country.  Doubtless,  the  one  who  has  taught  her  is  also 
the  greatest  genius  among  the  French.” 

She  was  deeply  attached  to  her  convent  home,  where  she  remained  for 
over  two  years.  When  the  day  of  separation  came,  it  was  most  painful. 
The  Jesuit  fathers  of  the  Huron  country  were  anxious  to  have  the  influence 
of  the  pious  young  seminarist  among  her  tribe;  and  her  parents  could  no 
longer  endure  her  absence.  Teresa,  like  a  brave  girl,  made  the  sacrifice,  and 
bade  adieu  to  her  dear  teachers.  From  Three  Rivers,  she  wrote  to  Mother 
Mary  of  the  Incarnation: 

“My  Dear  Mother: 

“  I  am  going  to  my  distant  home.  We  are  ready  to  start.  I  thank  you  for  all 
the  care  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  I  thank  you  for  having  taught  me  to  serve  God. 
Is  it  for  a  thing  of  small  value  that  I  offer  you  my  thanks?  Never  shall  I  forget  you. 

Teresa.” 

There  is,  we  fear,  many  a  “  young  lady”  of  this  “  enlightened  age” 
whose  numberless  “  accomplishments”  would  scarcely  enable  her  to  write 
with  the  good  sense  and  pointed  brevity  of  this  Indian  girl  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  who  could  not  truthfully  say  to  her  teachers,  “  I  thank  you  for 
having  taught  me  to  serve  God.”  In  many  institutions  of  to-day  such  a  study 
is  not  even  elective.  God  is  absolutely  dismissed  from  the  curriculum,  and 
religion  is  politely  told  to  “get  out,”  or  to  “stand  at  the  door.”  And  what 
is  more  amazing  is,  that  this  is  considered  “  fashionable,”  and  many  persons 
who  have  never  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  are  impressed  with  its 
“  respectability.” 

The  conversion  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  which  Mother  Mary  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  had  seen  prefigured  as  a  church  just  emerging  from  clouds  and 
darkness,  was  now  rapidly  progressing.  Whole  tribes  embraced  the  faith, 
and  the  fervor  of  the  primitive  ages  was  revived. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  colony,  a  new  convent  was 
erected.  In  1642  it  was  completed,  and  Mother  Mary  and  her  daughters 
bade  adieu  to  the  little  tenement  on  the  wharf,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in 
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a  more  suitable  edifice.  It  was  stately  for  the  times — built  of  dark-colored, 
roughly-shaped  blocks  of  stone.  It  was  three  stories  in  height,  twenty -eight 
feet  wide,  and  ninety-two  feet  long.  To  the  Indians,  this  new  “House  of 
Jesus”  was  a  wonder,  and  many  a  long  journey  was  made  to  see  it. 

The  regular  Indian  pupils,  boarders,  who  were  fed  and  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  convent,  soon  amounted  to  eighty.  But  besides  these,  the 
nuns  were  daily  called  upon  to  give  instruction  to  squaws  in  their  class-rooms, 
and  to  warriors  in  their  parlor.  This  was  a  large  family  to  attend  to,  but  the 
skill,  piety,  genius,  and  wonderful  business  capacity  of  Mother  Mary  of  the 
Incarnation  made  her  equal  to  every  demand. 

The  letters  of  the  illustrious  woman  during  this  period  are  most  charac¬ 
teristic.  It  is  not  concerning  her  pupils,  her  labors,  and  her  wants,  that  she 
chiefly  entertains  her  friends.  In  her  boundless  charity  she  identifies  herself 
with  all  who  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Her  eagle  glance 
sweeps  over  the  vast  fields  of  missionary  zeal,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  She  numbers  the  chapels  that  are  built,  the  baptisms,  the 
holy  deaths.  Well  she  knows  all  the  roving  clans  that  come  to  be  instructed. 
And,  after  filling  ten  or  more  pages  with  such  topics,  she  adds:  “A  word 
now  of  our  pupils.  They  give  us  every  possible  satisfaction.  Their  piety, 
their  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  their  docility,  their  generosity  in 
overcoming  their  defects — all  this  is  ravishing.  But  it  strikes  us  less,  now 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  it.” 

At  other  times  she  merely  says:  “  God  has  blessed  our  labors  this  year, 
as  in  preceding  ones.  We  have  as  much  as  we  can  do,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  braves  leave  us  their  children  while  they  go  to 
hunt.” 

Adversity,  however,  was  about  to  frown  on  this  fair  scene.  The  year 
1650,  so  fertile  in  trials  and  disasters,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  dim 
shadows  of  a  clear,  cold  December  evening  cast  themselves  over  the  snow- 
white  landscape;  and  the  beautiful  constellations  which  lighted  the  wintry 
firmament  with  splendor  were  marking  the  progress  of  the  night.  The 
happy  inmates  of  the  convent  had  gone  to  rest;  but  there  was  something  that 
did  not  sleep. 

It  was  a  pan  of  coals,  which  one  of  the  sisters,  charged  with  baking,  had 
placed  beneath  her  bread-trough,  well  closed  round  with  the  napkin  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  dough.  It  was  not  her  custom  to  take  this  precaution  to  hasten  the 
action  of  the  yeast;  but  this  was  bread  for  New  Year’s  day.  It  was  her  wish 
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to  have  it  light.  The  coals  thus  placed  on  duty  were  unperceived,  and,  alas! 
forgotten. 

The  fire  was  making  sad  havoc,  when  one  of  the  nuns  suddenly  leaped 
from  her  humble  couch.  All  were  asleep.  The  flames  were  just  bursting 
through  the  door  of  the  sleeping-room,  as  she  cried  out:  “  Up  for  your  lives, 
children,  and  fly!”  She  rushed  to  the  nun’s  dormitory,  and  gave  the  alarm: 
“Wake!  Wake!  the  house  is  on  fire.  Quick,  and  save  the  children!” 

In  a  moment  one  and  all  were  aware  of  the  peril.  The  fire  was  upon 
them  on  every  side.  A  nun  rushed  to  the  bell  to  give  warning  of  their  dan¬ 
ger.  The  door  was  opened,  and  the  startled  inmates  of  the  doomed  convent 
began  to  pass  out.  But  the  smoke  blinded,  and  the  flames  flew  like  lightning. 
Each  sister  became  a  heroine,  and  seizing  the  little  innocents  in  their  arms, 
they  hurried  them  out.  Suddenly  the  door  gave  way,  but  those  brave  ladies, 
regardless  of  the  danger  of  suffocation,  dashed  through  passage-ways,  and 
hastened  with  their  precious  charges  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  chief  of  those  heroines,  ever  calm  and 
self-possessed,  did  what  she  could  to  save  the  lives  of  her  dear  pupils  and 
companions;  and  then,  with  thoughtful  care,  she  grasped  the  papers  of  the 
community,  and  attempted  to  carry  away  some  clothing  for  the  nuns,  who 
had  all,  in  their  night-dresses,  rushed  from  the  house  with  the  children.  She 
was  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  mass.  The  flamef  were  consuming 
the  rooms  beneath;  the  crackle  of  the  victorious  fire  could  be  heard  overhead, 
and  was  rapidly  approaching  her  person,  when,  after  bowing  to  her  crucifix, 
to  signify  her  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  she  flew  along  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  dormitory  to  a  staircase — now  the  orily  exit  possible.  Happily,  it 
was  free,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  at  the  door,  where  she  met  the  father 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  and  all  his  household,  who  had  hurried  to  the  rescue. 

Not  one  perished  on  that  eventful  night;  some,  it  is  true,  were  nearly 
naked,  but  all  were  saved  from  the  savage  flames.  As  they  gazed  at  their 
late  home,  they  saw  the  flames  rising  higher  and  higher,  wreathing  their  way 
through  the  wooden  roof.  At  length,  the  heavy  timbers  bent  and  fell  with 
a  crash.  It  was  the  brightness  of  day  at  this  sad  midnight  scene;  and  the 
cold,  silent  stars  looked  down  unmoved. 

“  My  heart,”  wrote  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  “  preserved  its 
usual  peace.  I  felt  neither  grief  nor  anxiety,  but  united  my  will  to  His 
whose  hand  has  passed  over  us,  leaving  us  in  the  state  in  which  He  himself 
was  at  this  season,  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem.”  ; 
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The  Ursulinfes  and  their  pupils  were  fit  subjects  for  New  Year’s  hospital¬ 
ity,  The  hospital  sisters,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  hear,  did  everything  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  the  sufferers.  During  three  weeks,  with  indefatigable 
zeal  these  “friends  in  need”  furnished  materials,  and  aided  in  putting  together 
complete  suits  of  apparel  for  each  of  the  Ursulines.  The  two  communities 
made  but  one;  they  sat  at  the  same  table,  and  slept  under  the  same  roof. 
Mother  Mary  and  her  religious  companions  next  moved  to  the  house  of 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  and  there  remained  during  the  building  of  another 
new  convent. 

Fifteen  months  passed  away,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  and  the 
energetic  mind  of  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Ursulines  and  their 
pupils  had  once  more  a  suitable  and  substantial  residence.  It  is  the  central 
building  of  that  pile  which  to-day  constitutes  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Quebec. 
The  nuns  effected  their  removal  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  1652;  and  we  are 
assured  that  few  baggage- wagons  were  required  on  the  occasion. 

The  educational  programme  of  this  pioneer  female  academy  of  Canada 
was  most  sensible,  practical,  and  Christian.  It  was  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  must  remember,  and  there  were  fewer  subjects  taught  than  at 
present.  But  what  was  done,  was  done  thoroughly.  The  pupils  were  taught 
reading,  grammar,  the  Christian  religion,  sacred  history,  practical  arithmetic, 
penmanship,  and  needlework.  We  hear  no  mention  of  a  piano,  and  the  for¬ 
midable  ologies  were  omitted;  but  it  remained  for  our  day  to  try  the  ridiculous 
experiment  of  studying  everything — a  sure  road  to  the  mastery  of  nothing. 

During  the  winter  of  1662,  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  class  of  novices.  These  young  religious  were  eager  to  render 
themselves  useful,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  her  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
languages.  For  their  benefit,  and  for  the  use  of  the  other  nuns,  the  venerable 
lady  prepared  at  this  time  a  catechism  in  Huron,  three  catechisms  in  Algon¬ 
quin,  and  a  large  dictionary  in  French  and  Algonquin.  After  completing 
this  literary  labor  of  love  for  the  Indian  race,  she  wrote  in  1664:  “We  are 
still  more  occupied  in  the  classes  for  the  French  children;  and  it  is  certain 
that  if  God  had  not  sent  the  Ursulines  to  Canada,  they  would  be  left  to  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance.  All  the  young  girls  in  the  country  pass  through 
our  hands;  and  this  causes  piety  and  religion  to  flourish  everywhere.  The 
French  population  being  rapidly  on  the  increase,  our  employments  must  keep 
pace  with  that  increase.” 

To  the  last  day  of  her  beautiful  life,  this  heroic  woman  was  the  great 
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teacher,  model,  and  mother  of  her  community.  She  wrote  several  text-books 
in  French,  Huron,  and  Algonquin.  She  excelled  in  all  kinds  of  needle-work 
and  embroidery,  as  well  as  in  painting  and  gilding.  She  sanctified  these 
accomplishments  by  contributing  the  fruit  of  her  own  hands  to  the  decoration 
of  chapels,  churches  and  altars  all  over  the  colony.  She  even  possessed 
remarkable  skill  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  patiently  instructed  the 
workmen  who  were  employed  in  decorating  the  interior  of  the  church,  guid¬ 
ing  them  in  relation  to  the  proportions  of  the  columns  and  entablature.  Not 
the  minutest  detail  of  the  art  escaped  her  eye,  so  trained  and  artistic. 

Early  in  January,  1672,  a  serious  illness  threatened  the  precious  life  of 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation.  Her  pupils  and  her  spiritual  daughters 
were  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  besought  Heaven  to  spare  their  beloved 
friend  and  mother.  Even  the  venerable  patient  herself  was  unable  to  refuse 
them  the  consolation  of  joining  in  their  petitions  so  far  as  to  say:  “My  God, 
if  I  may  yet  be  of  service  to  this  little  community,  I  refuse  neither  labor  nor 
fatigue.  Thy  will  be  done.” 

“No,  my  good  Mother,”  urged  the  kind  Father  Lallament,  S.J.,  “you 
must  join  our  petitions,  and  ask  to  recover.”  The  very  soul  of  obedience, 
she  did  as  commanded,  and  a  few  weeks  more  were  obtained. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  April,  it  became  necessary  to  administer  the 
last  sacraments;  and  from  that  moment  there  was  something  so  divine  about 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  that  she  seemed  no  longer  of  this  earth. 
Fond  hearts  surrounded  the  dying  saint,  whose  humble  pillow  seemed  to  be 
the  very  porch  of  paradise. 

One  of  her  old  companions  reminded  her  of  her  gifted  son — Dom  Claude 
Martin,  who  had  become  a  learned  Benedictine  father — and  asked  a  message 
for  him.  Maternal  love  seemed,  for  an  instant,  to  recall  the  venerable  lady 
to  this  world,  and  she  answered  with  emotion,  “  Tell  him  that  I  bear  him 
away  with  me  in  my  heart.  In  heaven  I  will  ask  for  his  perfect  santification.” 

Her  French  and  Indian  pupils  knelt  around  her  to  receive  her  last  bless¬ 
ing,  and  to  look  on  that  holy  and  majestic  countenance,  which  seemed  to  be 
illumined  by  a  ray  of  immortality.  She  died  on  the  30th  of  April,  1672, 
aged  seventy-two  years,  thirty-three  of  which  she  had  spent  in  Canada. 

Of  the  pious  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  mentioned  above  as  the  foundress  of 
this  convent,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  she  was  born  of  a  wealthy  and 
noble  family  at  Alencjon,  France,  in  1603;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in 
compliance  witn  her  father’s  wishes,  she  married  Charles  de  la  Peltrie,  a 
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gentleman  of  rank  and  character.  Five  years  later,  her  husband  died,  and 
she  found  herself  a  widow  and  childless. 

A  perusal  of  the  first  Jesuit  “Relations”  attracted  her  attention  to  Canada. 
There  was  no  school  for  girls  in  the  wilderness,  and  she  nobly  determined  to 
spend  her  life  and  fortune  in  founding  such  an  institution.  But  it  was  only 
after  overcoming  a  host  of  obstacles  that  she  found  herself  free  to  devote  her¬ 
self  to  the  good  work. 

From  Father.  Poncet,  S.  J.,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  learned  of  the  remark¬ 
able  Ursuline  nun — venerable  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation — and  subse¬ 
quently  on  a  visit  to  Tours,  made  her  acquaintance.  She  decided  to  found  an 
Ursuline  convent  at  Quebec,  the  formation  and  sailing  of  their  party  being 
narrated  above. 

When  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  visited  an  Indian  village  near  Quebec,  she 
pressed  every  little  dusky  girl  she  met  to  her  bosom,  “and  kissed  her  with  a 
mother’s  fondness,  unmindful  of  much  that  might  have  created  disgust.” 
Canada  was  now  to  have  its  pioneer  school  for  the  instruction  of  girls — 
humble  at  first,  but  destined  to  grow  in  fame  and  usefulness. 

“  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  who  had  never  desired  to  be  rich,”  says  the  historian 
of  New  France,  “  and  who  had  so  cheerfully  become  poor  for  Christ’s  sake, 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  she  wished  to  have  at  her  disposal  enough 
to  draw  all  the  tribes  of  Canada  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  she 
took  a  firm  resolution,  which  she  observed  her  whole  life,  to  spare  herself  in 
nothing  where  the  salvation  of  souls  was  to  be  effected.  Her  zeal  led  her 
even  to  till  the  soil  with  her  own  hands,  to  have  wherewith  to  relieve  the 
poor  neophytes.  In  a  few  days  she  had  stripped  herself  of  all  she  had  re¬ 
tained  for  her  own  use,  so  as  to  reduce  herself  to  want  of  actual  necessaries, 
in  order  to  cloth  the  children  brought  to  her  almost  naked;  and  her  whole  life 
was  but  a  series  of  acts  of  the  most  heroic  charity.” 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Quebec  both  Frenchand 
Indian  girls  received  a  solid,  refined,  and  religious  education.  From  time  to 
time,  when  the  little  dusky  pupils  were  permitted  to  have  one  of  their  pan¬ 
tomimic  dances  they  invited  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  to  join  in  the  sport,  and  the 
charming,  kind-hearted  lady,  who  knew  how  to  be  all  to  all,  did  so  “  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world.” 

She  was  present  at  the  foundation  of  Montreal,  and  helped  to  decorate 
its  first  rustic  altar.  When  Governor  De  Maisonneuve  erected  a  large  cross 
on  Mont  Royal,  and  Mass  was  said,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  received  Holy 
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Communion  “on  the  mountain-top,  a  spectacle  to  the  virgin  world  out¬ 
stretched  below.” 

The  joy  of  the  pupils  at  the  convent  of  Quebec  was  unbounded,  when 
the  foundress  returned  to  leave  them  no  more.  It  is  not  much  of  a  house, 
that  convent  and  seminary  of  the  Ursulines;  between  the  cracks  of  the  planks 
you  can  see  the  bright  winter  stars;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a 
candle  burning  in  the  rooms.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  accommodate  all  their 
pupils,  and  the  sisterhood  in  the  bargain.  The  beds,  for  instance,  made  of 
pine-plank,  have  to  be  arranged  in  tiers,  after  the  manner  of  berths  in  a 
canal-boat.  They  are  obliged  to  cut  up  their  own  bedclothes  to  make  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  poor  little  Indian  girls  as  they  come  in,  and  their  chief  articles 
of  diet,  indeed  their  only  ones  for  a  while,  are  salt  fish  and  lard.  And  then 
the  children.  They  are  not  all  like  Mary  Gamitien,  who  needs  no  spur  to 
daybreak  devotion;  who  is  up  with  the  sun,  reciting  her  rosary,  and  who  sings 
beautiful  hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Huron  tongue.  They  are  not 
like  her  when  they  come  out  of  the  woods.  But  they  are  brought  to  the 
good  sisters  with  no  more  clothing  than  a  solid  coat  of  grease,  well  rubbed 
in  by  their  parents.  And  to  get  that,  and  worse,  off  of  those  little  bodies, 
takes  a  profound  and  patient  scrubbing,  and  a  frequent  changing  of  garments 
for  months.  Nice  work  for  those  delicate  French  ladies;  but  they  dispute 
for  the  office  in  their  humble,  gentle  way.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  gets  it  the 
first  year;  Mother  Marie  of  St.  Joseph  monopolizes  it  the  next.  And  while 
the  scrubbing  goes  on,  and  indeed  always,  there  are  men  and  women  waiting 
in  the  parlor  to  be  fed  through  the  grating  by  others  of  the  nuns.  To  the 
children  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  devoted  her  life.  She  shared  the  labors  of 
the  nuns,  washing,  dressing,  and  teaching  the  little  Indian  girls  committed 
to  their  care;  and  the  whole  colony  mourned  her  loss,  when,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  the  angel  of  death  called  her  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  faithful 
Christian,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1671. 

But  her  blessed  example  lives  still.  Women  like  her  are  the  glory  of 
Catholicity.  They  seek  not  an  outlet  for  their  energies  on  noisy  platforms 
and  in  shadowy  reforms,  but  in  those  silent  and  unheralded  works  of  mercy 
that  imply  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  others. 

This  pious,  high-born  lady  gave  Canada  its  first  female  academy;  and 
for  thirty-two  years  devoted  her  time,  and  gifts,  and  wealth  to  its  progress 
and  prosperity.  It  must  be  understood  that  she  was  not  an  Ursuline  nun 
under  vows;  but  simply  a  religious  woman,  who  chose  to  live  in  a  poor  little 
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cottage  at  the  convent  she  had  founded.  She  often  heard  the  war-whoops  of 
the  Iroquois  thirsting  for  scalps.  To  the  last  she  preserved  her  gay  amiability 
and  handsome  countenance,  spiritualized  by  a  beautiful  life.  “  No  one  ever 
thought  she  was  growing  old,”  writes  an  Ursuline. 

As  a  fitting  append  to  the  biographies  of  these  noble  ladies,  we  now  give 
a  third,  of  one  who  for  a  time  was  known  to  both,  and  is  no  less  deserving  of 
our  grateful  veneration.  Miss  Jane  Mance,  whose  name  is  justly  famous  in 
the  early  history  of  Canada,  was  born  in  1606,  at  Nogent-le-Roi,  which  is  some 
distance  from  Langres,  in  France.  She  belonged  to  a  most  honorable  family. 

In  more  than  one  place  the  lives  of  the  saints  display  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  children  on  whom  God  has  particular  designs,  and  whose  spiritual 
nature  becomes  singularly  developed  even  in  their  most  tender  years.  Such 
a  child  was  Jane  Mance.  At  six  or  seven  years  of  age  she  formed  the  aston¬ 
ishing  resolution  of  consecrating  herself  to  God  by  a  vow  of,  perpetual 
chastity.  “  Often,”  writes  one  of  her  religious  companions,  “  she  herself 
related  to  me  this  incident  of  her  childhood.” 

But  the  beautiful  piety  which  she  professed  was  entirely  free  from  those 
faults  but  too  common  to  devout  persons.  It  was  clothed  in  no  stiff  mannerism. 
It  never  stood  in  the  way  of  other  duties.  It  was  never  disagreeable.  The 
great  rectitude  of  the  young  girl’s  soul,  the  elevation  and  nobility  of  her  sen¬ 
timents,  and,  above  all,  the  Divine  wisdom  by  which  she  was  guided,  made 
her  learn  to  do  all  for  God  without  in  any  way  offending  the  claims  and 
courtesies  of  the  world.  Thus  she  grew  up,  and  in  time  became  an  accom¬ 
plished  woman,  of  delicate  constitution  and  dignified,  graceful  bearing. 

Though  leading  the  life  of  a  religious  in  this  world,  Miss  Mance  felt  no 
vocation  for  the  cloister.  On  the  death  of  her  parents,  therefore,  she  found 

herself  entire  mistress  of  her  actions.  She  placed  no  bounds  to  her  fervor 

1 

She  felt  gradually  taking  possession  of  her  soul  a  great  desire  to  serve  Christ 
and  His  Holy  Mother  in  some  barbarous  country.  The  perusal  of  the  Jesuit 
“Relations”  and  the  report  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie’s  labors  in  Canada  fanned 
the  flame  in  her  breast,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  now  found  her  true  vocation. 
It  was  to  go  to  the  wild  banks  of  the  historic  St.  Lawrence. 

What  Canada  is  she  has  no  idea,  or,  at  least,  a  very  confused  and  indis¬ 
tinct  one.  Her  friends  think  it  is  a  notion  caught  from  the  perusal  of  some 
traveler’s  story.  Her  confessor  is  consulted.  He  has  never  heard  of  Montreal, 
and  he  treats  his  penitent  as  a  visionary;  but,  as  she  persists  in  her  notions,  he 
writes  to  Paris  for  information. 
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The  answers  confirm  the  purpose  of  Miss  Mance.  She  goes  to  Paris,  is 
introduced  to  the  Duchess  de  Bullion*  a  great  friend  of  the  Montreal  scneme. 
The  vocation  is  tried,  ascertained  and  followed.  “I  will  go,”  she  said,  “  give 
me,  madame,  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the  company.”  The  pious  duchess 
gave  her  a  note  to  Monsieur  de  la  Dauversiere,  and  a  purse  of  20,000  livres 
for  expenses. 

She  pursued  her  way  to  New  Rochelle,  whence  ships  were  to  sail  for 
Canada.  On  the  day  after  her  arrival  in  that  city,  as  she  entered  the  church 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  she  met  a  gentleman  coming  out.  It  was  Dauversiere. 

“Then,”  says  the  Abbb  Faillon,  “  these  two  persons,  who  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  each  other,  were  enlightened  supernaturally,  whereby  their 
most  hidden  thoughts  were  mutually  made  known.”  A  long  conversation 
passed  between  them ;  and  the  delights  of  this  interview  were  never  effaced 
from  the  mind  of  Miss  Mance.  “  She  used  to  speak  of  it  like  a  seraph,” 
writes  Sister  Mary  Morin,  “  and  far  better  than  many  a  learned  doctor  could 
have  done.” 

In  all  probability  she  was  warned  that  the  rude  walls  of  Montreal  must 

be  cemented  in  blood ;  that  there  were  tribes  of  hostile  savages  who  would 

oppose,  perhaps  destroy  the  struggling  colony;  and,  finally,  that  she  would 

\ 

be  all  alone  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  But  when  these  representa¬ 
tions  only  increased  the  heroic  lady’s  zeal,  the  good  old  man  blessed  God  and 
bade  her  go  in  His  holy  name.  And  when  he  did  that,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  famous  H6tel  Dieu  in  Montreal,  where  now  dozens  of  devoted  nuns 
are  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  his  poor! 

The  largest  city  on  the  St.  Lawrence  had  a  remarkable  origin.  The  story 
of  its  early  days  has  become  a  part  of  American  history.  We  must  glance  at 
it  here. 

While  Canada  was  yet  nearly  all  a  wilderness,  God  inspired  a  pious  lay¬ 
man  to  establish  a  colony  in  honor  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  Island 
of  Montreal.  This  was  Jerome  le  Royer  de  la  Dauversiere,  a  gentleman  of 
Anjou,  in  France. 

There  lived  at  Paris,  at  this  time,  a  young  priest,  the  Abbe  John  James 
Olier,  afterwards  known  as  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice.  The  Almighty,  it  seems,  inspired  him  with  a  similar  design. 

Dauversiere  pondered  the  revelation  which  he  had  received,  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  from  God,  and  set  out  for  Paris  to  find  some  means  of 
accomplishing  the  assigned  task.  As  he  prayed  for  new  light  in  the  famous 
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church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  was  favored  with  a  vision  in  which  Christ  assured 
him  that  he  would  not  want  for  wisdormand  strength  to  do  his  work.  He 
was  comforted. 

From  Paris  this  good  gentleman  went  to  the  neighboring  chateau  of 
Meudon,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  not  far  from  St.  Cloud. 
He  entered  the  gallery  of  the  old  castle,  and  saw  a  priest  approaching  him. 
It  was  the  Abbe  Olier.  They  had  never  seen  or  even  heard  of  each  other; 
yet,  impelled  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  they  recognized  one  another  at  once, 
even  to  the  depths  of  their  hearts;  and  saluting  each  other  by  name,  as  we 
read  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul  the  Hermit, they  embraced  like  two  friends 
who  had  met  after  a  long,  long  separation. 

“Sir,”  exclaimed  the  Abbd  Olier,  “I  know  your  design,  and  I  go  to 
commend  it  to  God  at  the  holy  altar.” 

And  he  went  at  once  to  say  Mass  in  the  chapel.  Dauversiere  received 
the  Holy  Communion  at  his  hands;  and  then,  after  thanksgiving,  they 
walked  for  three  hours  in  the  park,  discussing  their  plans.  They  were  of 
one  mind  in  respect  both  to  objects  and  means;  and  when  they  parted  the 
Abbe  Olier  gave  Dauversiere  a  hundred  louis,  saying:  “  This  is  to  begin 
the  work  of  God.” 

The  pious  undertaking  at  once  began  to  shape  itself.  A  society  was 
formed.  It  was  in  1636  that  the  company  of  Montreal  was  founded  “  for 
the  conversion  of  the  savages  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Canada.”  Five  priests,  a  cardinal,  a  duchess,  two  dukes,  twelve  other  nobles, 
and  a  simple  Sister  of  Charity,  formed  the  association;  and,  for  four  years, 
they  labored  faithfully  to  bring  their  scheme  into  successful  operation.  Their 
plan  was  this — to  build  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal  a  town  which  should  be 
at  once  a  home  for  the  missions,  a  defense  against  the  Indians,  a  center  of 
commerce  for  the  neighboring  people,  which  should  be  consecrated  to  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin  and  be  called  Ville-Marie. 

“So,  when  all  was  ready,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Feast  of  our  Lady’s 
Purification,  the  associates  assembled  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  Abb£  Olier  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whereat  all  the  laics  communicated,  while  those  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  were  priests  said  Mass  at  other  altars  with  the  same  intention,  fer¬ 
vently  imploring  the  Queen  of  Angels  to  bless  their  enterprise,  and  to  take 
the  Island  of  Montreal  under  her  holy  and  most  especial  protection.” 

The  collection,  after  this  ceremony,  was  200,000  francs. 
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“Now,”  writes  the  non-Catholic  Parkman,  “to  look  for  a  moment  at 
their  plan.  Their  eulogists  say,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that,  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  it  was  mere  folly.  The4  partners  mutually  bound  themselves 
to  seek  no  return  for  the  money  expended.  Their  profit  was  to  be  reaped  in 
the  skies ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  none  to  be  reaped  on  earth.  The  feeble  settle¬ 
ment  at  Quebec  was  at  this  time  in  danger  of  utter  ruin,  for  the  Iroquois, 
enraged  at  the  attacks  made  on  them  by  Champlain,  had  begun  a  fearful  course 
of  retaliation,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  colony  trembled  in  the  balance. 

“But  if  Quebec  was  exposed  to  their  ferocious  inroads  Montreal  was  in¬ 
comparably  more  so.  A  settlement  here  would  he  a  perilous  outpost — a  hand 
thrust  into  the  jaws  of  the  tiger.  It  would  provoke  attack,  and  lie  almost  in 
the  path  of  the  war-parties.  The  associates  could  gain  nothing  by  the  fur- 
trade,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  share  in  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  danger  apart,  the  place  was  an  excellent  one  for  a 
mission:  for  here  met  two  great  rivers— the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  countless 
tributaries,  flowed  in  from  the  west,  while  the  Ottawa  descended  from  the 
north,  and  Montreal,  embraced  by  their  uniting  waters,  was  the  key  to  a  vast 
inland  navigation.  Thither  the  Indians  would  naturally  resort;  and  thence 
the  missionaries  could  make  their  way  into  the  heart  of  a  boundless  heathen¬ 
dom.  None  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  colonization  had  part  in  this  design. 
It  owed  its  conception  and  its  birth  to  religious  zeal  alone.” 

Dauversiere  and  his  companions  purchased  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and 
matured  their  glorious  undertaking.  First,  they  would  send  out  forty  men 
to  take  possession  of  the  island,  intrench  themselves  and  raise  crops.  Then 
they  would  build  a  house  for  the  missionaries,  and  two  convents  for  the  nuns. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Abb£  Olier  was  toiling  near  Paris  to  found  the  semin¬ 
ary  of  priests,  and  Dauversiere,  at  La  Fleche,  bent  himself  to  the  work  of 
forming  a  community  of  hospital  nuns.  How  the  school  nuns  were  pro¬ 
vided  we  shall  learn  in  the  life  of  Mother  Margaret  Bourgeois. 

The  associates  needed  a  soldier-governor  to  take  charge  of  their  forty 
men;  and,  no  doubt  directed  by  Providence,  they  soon  found  a  rare  man. 
This  was  Paul  de  Chomedey,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  a  devout  and  valiant 
gentleman,  whose  bright  sword  had  flashed  on  many  a  hard-contested  field, 
who,  in  an  age  of  heresy,  had  kept  the  Faith  intact,  and  whose  life  shone 
like  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  unbridled  license  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
He  had  made  a  vow  of  chastity.  He  loved  his  profession  of  arms,  and  wished 
to  consecrate  his  sword  to  the  Church. 
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One  of  the  vessels  that  bore  this  gallant  soldier  and  his  forty  men  had 
the  honor  of  carrying  Miss  Mance  across  the  stormy  Atlantic  on  her  heroic 
mission  of  charity.  The  expedition  fended  at  Quebec  too  late  in  the  season 
of  1641  to  ascend  to  Montreal.  The  long  and  dreary  winter  had  to  be 
passed  at  Quebec. 

Early  in  May  Maisonneuve  and  his  followers,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Mance,  began  to  push  their  wav  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  had  gained  an 
unexpected  recruit  during  the  winter  in  the  person  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie, 
the  pious  foundress  of  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Quebec.  This  little  band  of 
chosen  Catholics  was  to  found  the  greatest  city  in  Canada. 

“  On  the  17th  of  May,  1643,  Maisonneuve’s  little  flotilla — a  pinnace,  a 
flat-bottomed  craft  moved  by  sails,  and  two  row-boats — approached  Montreal; 
and  all  on  board  raised  in  unison  a  hymn  of  praise.  Montmagny  was  with 
them,  to  deliver  the  island,  in  behalf  of  the  company  of  the  hundred  as¬ 
sociates,  to  Maisonneuve,  representative  of  the  associates  of  Montreal.  And 
here,  too,  was  Father  Vimont,  superior  of  the  missions,  for  the  Jesuits  had 
been  prudently  invited  to  accept  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  young  colony. 

“  On  the  following  day,  they  glided  along  the  green  and  solitary  shores, 
now  thronged  with  the  life  of  a  busy  city,  and  landed  on  the  spot  which 
Champlain,  thirty-one  years  before,  had  chosen  as  the  fit  site  of  a  settlement. 
It  was  a  tongue  or  triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  rivulet  with 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  known  afterwards  as  Point  Calliere.  The  rivulet  was 
bordered  by  a  meadow,  and  beyond  rose  the  forest  with  its  vanguard  of 
scattered  trees.  Early  spring  flowers  were  blooming  in  the  young  grass,  and 
birds  of  varied  plumage  flitted  among  the  boughs. 

“Maisonneuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  his  knees.  His  followers 
imitated  his  example;  and  all  joined  their  voices  in  enthusiastic  songs  of 
thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage,  arms,  and  stores  were  landed.  An  altar  was 
raised  on  a  pleasant  spot  near  at  hand  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Mance,  with 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  the  servant,  Charlotte  Barr£,  decorated  it 
with  a  taste  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  beholders. 

“  Now  all  the  company  gathered  before  the  shrine.  Here  stood  Vimont, 
-in  the  rich  vestments  of  his  office.  Here  were  the  two  ladies,  with  their 
servant  ;  Montmagny,  no  very  willing  spectator;  Maisonneuve,  a  warlike 
figure,  erect  and  tall,  his  men  clustering  around  him— soldiers,  sailors,  artisans, 
and  laborers — all  alike  soldiers  at  need.  They  knelt  in  reverent  silence  as 
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the  Host  was  raised  aloft,  and  when  the  rite  was  over,  the  priest  turned  and 
addressed  them : 

“‘You  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that  shall  rise  and  grow  till  its 
branches  overshadow  the  earth.  You  are  few,  but  your  work  is  the  work  of 
God.  His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your  children  shall  fill  the  land.’ 

“  The  afternoon  waned,  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western  forest,  and  twi¬ 
light  came  on.  Fire-flies  were  twinkling  over  the  darkened  meadow.  They 
caught  them,  tied  them  with  threads  into  shining  festoons,  and  hung  them 
before  the  altar  where  the  Host  remained  exposed.  Then  they  pitched  their 
tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  fires,  stationed  their  guards,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 
Such  was  the  birth-night  of  Montreal.” 

The  intrepid  Miss  Mance  now  began  her  work — a  work  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day.  A  house  and  chapel  rose  up  swiftly,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1642,  it  was  opened  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin.  As  the  colony  grew,  the  number  of  its  sick  augmented. 
Miss  Mance  was  alone.  The  house  was  soon  found  too  small,  and  the  labor 
too  great  for  any  one  person,  however  zealous. 

But  let  us  glance  aside  for  a  moment  at  the  brave  protectors  of  Ville- 
Marie.  While  all  others  there  were  contributing  to  the  honor  of  their 
heavenly  patroness,  their  safety  was  watched  over  by  the  veteran  guard  of 
De  Maisonneuve.  This  good  commander  had  enrolled  from  among  his  sol¬ 
diers  sixty-three  volunteers,  all  specially  vowed  to  defend  the  town  of  Our 
Lady.  This  number  was  suggested  by  the  years  of  her  blessed  life  on  earth; 
and  these  hardy  sons  of  Old  France  formed  thus,  in  the  forests  of  America,  a 
sort  of  military  confraternity. 

They  met  daily  for  the  recital  of  the  Rosary.  They  wore  the  medal  of 
their  order  as  a  military  decoration;  and  they  approaced  the  holy  sacra¬ 
ments  on  all  the  feasts  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  But  it  was  just  on  this 
account  that  they  were  the  first  to  confront  the  cannon  of  the  English,  or  to 
answer  with  their  battle-cry  of  Ave  Purissima  !  the  war-whoop  of  the  fierce 
Iroquois. 

Miss  Mance  shared  with  joy  the  hardships,  dangers,  and  untold  priva¬ 
tions  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  town  of  Ville-Marie.  During 
seventeen  years  she  had  no  one  to  aid  her,  except  four  or  five  charitable 
women,  whom  she  had  brought  from  France,  and  who  shared  with  her  the 
ceaseless  but  holy  duties  of  attending  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded  in  the  little 
hospital. 
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There  was  something  about  this  admirable  lady  which  impressed  all  with 
whom  she  conversed.  Once  she  visited  the  venerable  Olier  in  France,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  she  was  “  full  of  the  light  of  God,  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  as  by  a  sun.” 

“Mademoiselle  Mance,”  writes  Parkman,  “found  no  lack  of  hospital 
work,  for  blood  and  blows  were  rife  at  Montreal,  where  the  woods  were  full 
of  Iroquois,  and  not  a  moment  was  without  its  peril.  Though  years  began 
to  tell  upon  her,  she  toiled  patiently  at  her  dreary  task,  till,  in  the  winter  of 
1657,  she  fell  on  the  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  broke  her  right  arm,  and  dislo¬ 
cated  the  wrist.  Bouchard,  the  surgeon  of  Montreal,  s@#  the  broken  bones, 
but  did  not  discover  the  dislocation.  The  arm  in  consequence  became  totally 
useless,  and  her  health  wasted  away  under  incessant  and  violent  pain. 

“  Maisonneuve,  the  civil  and  military  chief  of  the  settlement,  advised  her 
to  go  to  France  for  assistance  in  the  work  to  which  she  was  no  longer  equal; 
and  Margaret  Bourgeois  whose  pupils,  white  and  red,  had  greatly  multi¬ 
plied,  resolved  to  go  with  her  for  a  similar  object.  They  set  out  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1658,  landed  at  Rochelle,  and  went  thence  to  Paris.  Here  they  repaired 
to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice;  for  the  priests  of  this  community  were  joined 
with  them  in  the  work  at  Montreal,  of  which  they  were  afterwards  to  become 
the  feudal  proprietors.  .  . 

“  Olier,  the  founder  of  St.  Sulpice,  had  lately  died,  and  the  two  pilgrims 
would  fain  pay  their  homage  to  his  heart,  which  the  priests  of  his  community 
kept  as  a  precious  relic  enclosed  in  a  leaden  box.  The  box  was  brought, 
when  the  thought  inspired  Mademoiselle  Mance  to  try  its  miraculous  efficacy 
and  invoke  the  intercession  of  the  departed  founder.  She  did  so,  touching 
her  disabled  arm  gently  with  the  leaden  casket.  Instantly  a  grateful  warmth 
pervaded  the  shriveled  limb,  and  from  that  hour  its  use  was  restored.” 

Her  next  care  was  to  visit  Madame  de  Bullion,  a  devout  lady  of  great 
wealth,  who  was  usually  designated  at  Montreal  as  “the  unknown  benefac¬ 
tress,”  because  she  did  not  trumpet  her  good  acts,  and  her  charities  were  the 
main  stay  of  the  feeble  colony.  This  lady  received  Miss  Mance  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  gave  her  the  munificent  sum  of  22,000  francs. 

Our  heroine  next  repaired  to  the  town  of  La  Fleche  to  visit  her  friend 
Dauversiere.  Miss  Mance,  as  we  have  already  learned,  was  the  pioneer  who 
went  to  Montreal  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  hospital  nuns,  that  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  Dauversiere  had  labored  to  form  at  La  Fleche.  The  time  at 
length  was  come. 
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Three  of  the  hospital  nuns  of  St.  Joseph,  Sisters  Judith  Moreau  de 
Br^soles,  Catherine  Mac^,  and  Mary  Maillet,  were  chosen,  and  after  encounter¬ 
ing  many  difficulties,  embarked  with  Miss  Mance  at  Rochelle.  Margaret 
Bourgeois  was  also  on  board. 

During  the  long  and  stormy  voyage,  these  heroines  of  charity  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  exercise  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  sick.  The 
filthy  and  infected  ship  was  buffeted  by  storms  for  two  months,  and  the  woe¬ 
begone  passengers  were  wasted  by  a  contagious  fever.  Nearly  all  were 
attacked.  Miss  Mance  was  reduced  to  extremity.  Eight  or  ten  died  and 
were  dropped  overboard,  after  a  prayer  from  the  two  priests.  At  length 
land  hove  in  sight;  the  piny  odors  of  the  forest  regaled  their  languid  senses 
as  they  sailed  up  the  broad,  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  anchored  under 
the  rock  of  Quebec. 

Miss  Mance  and  her  religious  companions  soon  set  out  for  Montreal. 
The  journey  cost  them  fifteen  days  more  of  danger  and  hardship.  But  they 
were  warmly  received;  and  at  once  bent  themselves  to  the  grand  work  of 
their  lives. 

The  poverty  of  the  nuns,  at  first,  was  almost  incredible.  “  When  their 
clothes  were  worn  out,”  says  Parkman,  “  they  were  unable  to  replace  them, 
and  were  forced  to  patch  them  with  such  material  as  came  to  hand.  Maison- 
neuve,  the  governor,  and  the  pious  Madame  d’Allebout,  being  once  on  a  visit 
to  the  hospital,  amused  themselves  with  trying  to  guess  of  what  stuff  the 
habits  of  the  nuns  had  originally  been  made,  and  were  unable  to  agree  on  the 
point  in  question. 

“  Their  chamber,  which  they  occupied  for  many  years,  being  hastily  built 
of  ill-seasoned  planks,  let  in  the  piercing  cold  of  the  Canadian  winter  through 
countless  cracks  and  chinks;  and  the  driving  snow  sifted  through  in  such 
quantities  that  they  were  sometimes  obliged,  the  morning  after  a  storm,  to  re¬ 
move  it  with  shovels.  Their  food  would  freeze  on  the  table  before  them, 
and  their  coarse  brown  bread  had  to  be  thawed  on  the  hearth  before  they 
could  cut  it.  These  women  had  been  nurtured  in  ease,  if  not  in  luxury.” 
This  picture  is  drawn  by  a  non-Catholic  pen. 

Nor  were  poverty,  cold,  and  hardship,  the  only  enemies  with  which  Miss 
Mance  and  her  pioneer  nuns  had  to  battle.  There  were  other  perils.  The 
terrible  Iroquois  were  always  prowling  near,  and  even  those  gentle  ladies 
were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tomahawk. 

During  summer,  a  month  rarely  passed  without  a  fight,  sometimes 
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within  sight  of  their  windows.  A  burst  of  yells  from  the  ambushed  marks¬ 
men,  followed  by  a  clatter  of  musketry,  would  announce  the  opening  of  the 
fray,  and  promise  the  nuns  addition  to  their  list  of  patients.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  they  bore  themselves  according  to  their  several  natures.  Sister  Morin, 
who  had  joined  their  number  three  years  after  their  arrival,  relates  that  Sister 
Br^soles  and  she  used  to  run  to  the  belfry  and  ring  the  tocsin  to  call  the  in¬ 
habitants  together. 

“  From  our  high  station,”  writes  Sister  Morin,  “  we  could  sometimes  see 
the  combat,  which  terrified  us  extremely,  so  that  we  came  down  again  as  soon 
as  we  could,  trembling  with  fright,  and  thinking  that  our  last  hour  was  come. 
When  the  tocsin  sounded,  my  Sister  Maillet  would  become  faint  with  ex¬ 
cess  of  fear;  and  my  Sister  Mace,  as  long  as  the  alarm  continued,  would 
remain  speechless,  in  a  state  pitiable  to  see.  They  would  both  get  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  rood-loft  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for 
death;  or  else  go  into  their  cells. 

“As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  Iroquois  were  gone,  I  went  to  tell  them, 
which  comforted  them  and  seemed  to  restore  them  to  life.  My  Sister  Br£- 
soles  was  stronger  and  more  courageous;  her  terror,  which  she  could  not  help, 
did  not  prevent  her  from  attending  the  sick  and  receiving  the  dead  and 
wounded  who  were  brought  in.” 

And  now,  what  more  have  we  to  say  of  our  heroine,  Miss  Mance?  She 
labored  to  the  end  at  the  work  so  dear  to  her  heart.  She  established  the 
Hotel  Dieu  of  Montreal  on  a  firm  basis.  Each  year  added  new  luster  to  her 
bright  and  beautiful  life;  and,  finally,  the  Angel  of  Death  called  her  away  in 
June,  1673.  She  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  There  is  no  more  to  tell. 
Hospital  sisters  have  no  stories.  Their  whole  lives  are  exquisite  praises  to 
the  gracious  God,  and  are  written  only  in  His  Book  of  Life  on  high. 


Chapter  XIII 


3©ys  and  Sonnoins  of  Jlcadia. 


TREACHERY  of  a  Freebooter.  —  A  Mission  of  Rapine  and  Death.  —  Provi¬ 
dence  Shields  Father  Bi\rd. — Port  Royal  in  Two  Visions — Abnaki  and 
Micmac  Tribes. — The  English  Desecrate  Port  Royal  —Deep  Desolation 
in  the  Land. —  Frequent  Change  of  Masters. —Banishment  of  the  Col¬ 
onists.— Loyalty  in  Exile  and  Dispersion 


T  the  risk  of  some  slight  repetition,  we  must  introduce  at  this  point 
the  pathetic  history  of  the  missions  in  Acadia — also  known  as  La 
Cadia  and  Acadie — this  name  applying  as  well  to  the  present 
British  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  as  to  that 
part  of  the  state  of  Maine  of  which  we  have  heretofore  treated. 

On  a  clear  night  in  the  middle  of  November,  a.  d.  1613,  three 
English  ships,  under  the  command  of  the  bold  freebooter,  Captain  Samuel 
Argali,  of  Virginia,  weathered  Brier  Island  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and,  sailing 
through  the  narrow  channel  now  called  Digby  Gut,  came  to  anchor  in  the 
basin  of  Port  Royal.  The  moon  was  nearly  at  full,  and  the  shores  of  the 
basin  could  be  distinctly  seen  on  all  sides,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
leagues.  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  the  open  meadow  or  sea- marsh  fronting 
the  River  L’Equille — so  named  by  Champlain  on  his  first  voyage  to  Acadia, 
nine  years  before  —  the  forts  and  dwellings  erected  by  De  Monts  and 
Poutrincourt,  in  1605,  could  be  plainly  seen  standing  out  black  and  shadowy 
in  the  moonlight,  and  apparently  tenantless  and  deserted. 
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No  signs  of  alarm  were  visible  in  the  settlement.  The  silence  of  night 
reigned  over  the  great  marsh  meadows  on  either  side  of  the  river — broken 
only  by  the  faint  rumble  of  distant  waterfalls,  and  the  mournful  hooting  of 
the  great  horned  owl  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Biencourt,  the  French 
governor,  and  his  companions  in  the  little  colony,  slept  soundly  under  the 
shadow  of  the  fort,  unconscious  of  the  strange  sail  lying  in  the  bay;  or  were 
stretched  out  before  the  brushfires  in  the  woods,  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  long-expected  store-ship  from  Dieppe. 

On  board  Argali’s  squadron  was  a  motley  company,  such  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  only  of  that  adventurous  age  could  have  made  shipmates  together; 
freebooter,  Jesuit,  puritan,  cadets  of  impoverished  cavalier  families,  seeking 
to  mend  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World ;  Abnakis  fur-traders,  licensed  by  the 
London  company  of  adventurers,  and  French  prisoners  from  St.  Sauveur; 
their  hopes  and  feelings  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the  expedition  as  diverse 
as  their  race  and  creed. 

To  understand  the  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  1613,  M.  de  Saussaye,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Acadia, 
sailed  from  Honfleur  in  Normandy  to  found  a  new  settlement  in  the  territory. 
Two  Jesuit  fathers,  Gilbert  du  Thet  and  Father  Quentin,  accompanied  the 
expedition.  Two  years  before,  Father  Pierre  Biard,  a  Jesuit,  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Lyons,  and  Father  Enemond  Masse,  of  the 
same  order,  had  sailed  from  Dieppe  for  the  newly-founded  colony  at  Port 
Royal,  there  to  establish  the  first  Jesuit  mission  in  New  France. 

They  carried  with  them  the  prayers  of  the  whole  court.  The  young 
king,  Louis  XIII.  gave  them  five  hundred  crowns  ;  the  Marchioness  de 
Verneuil  presented  them  with  vestments  and  the  sacred  vessels  for  saying 
Mass;  Madame  de  Sourdis  furnished  them  with  linen;  and  Madame  de  Guer- 
cheville,  with  whatever  else  they  required  for  the  voyage.  No  news  had 
been  received  from  them  for  many  a  day;  and  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
dead.  Fathers  Quentin  and  Du  Thet  were  to  replace  them  if  they  had 
perished;  otherwise  to  return  to  France.  De  Saussaye  arrived  at  Port  Royal 
in  May  and  found  Biard  and  Masse  alive,  and  working  courageously;  in¬ 
structing  the  Indians  and  cheering  their  companions  in  the  little  colony  with 
the  hope  of  succor  from  France.  They  had  suffered  greatly,  however 
during  the  winter,  living  on  acorns  and  roots  and  the  fish  they  caught  in  the 
river;  but  their  faith  was  unshaken,  and  the  good  disposition  shown  by  the 
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Indians  gave  the  Jesuit  fathers  sincere  hopes  of  their  conversion  when  they 
had  mastered  their  language.  * 

De  Saussaye  took  Father  Biard  and  Father  Masse  on  board,  and,  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Maine,  chose  a  site  for  the  new  settlement  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Penobscot.  While  the  colonists  were  raising  a  fort,  Father  Biard  with 
Lieutenant  La  Motte  le  Vilin  landed  on  the  coast,  and  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  in  order  to  explore  it,  and  if  possible  open  friendly 
communications  with  the  natives.  When  they  at  last  descried  a  village,  their 
ears  were  saluted  by  fearful  yells  and  cries,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  funeral 
ceremony,  they  hastened  on,  till  they  met  an  Indian,  who  told  them  that  a 
child  was  dying.  In  hopes  of  arriving  in  time  to  baptize  it,  the  missionary 
ran  with  all  speed,  and  on  reaching  the  village,  found  all  ranged  in  a  double 
line,  with  the  father  of  the  child  at  the  end,  holding  the  little  sufferer  in  his 
arms.  At  every  sigh  it  uttered,  he  gave  a  fearful  yell,  which  taken  up  and 
repeated  on  either  side,  produced  the  noise  which  had  attracted  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  Biard,  who  with  Masse  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Algonquin 
at  Port  Royal,  advanced  to  the  father,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  willing 
to  have  his  child  baptized.  He  silently  laid  it  in  the  arms  of  the  missionary, 
who,  handing  it  to  La  Motte,  ran  for  water  and  baptized  it,  amid  the  silent 
wonder  of  the  Indians.  He  then  knelt  and  implored  the  Almighty  to  vouch¬ 
safe  some  sign  of  his  power  in  order  to  confirm  his  ministry  in  the  eyes  of 
this  blind  but  docile  people.  His  prayer  was  not  refused.  The  child,  being 
now  handed  over  to  its  mother,  was  to  all  appearance  well,  and  applied  its 
lips  to  her  breast.  So  striking  a  wonder  disposed  all  to  receive  the  mission¬ 
aries  as  men  of  superior  power;  and,  grateful  to  God,  with  a  heart  elated  by 
hope,  Father  Biard  returned  to  St.  Sauveur’s. 

Argali  was  on  the  coast  with  an  armed  vessel,  convoying  a  fleet  of 
Virginia  fishing-craft;  and  hearing  from  the  Indians  of  the  landing  of  the 
French  at  St.  Sauveur — as  they  had  named  the  new  colony — sailed  for  the 
Penobscot  and  attacked  De  Saussaye  by  surprise.  His  victory  was  complete;  - 
he  captured  the  French  ship,  pillaged  the  settlement,  and,  having  sent  De 
Saussaye  and  Father  Masse  with  fifteen  others  adrift  in  an  open  shallop, 
carried  off  the  remainder,  including  Fathers  Biard  and  Quentin,  prisoners  to 
Virginia.  Father  Masse  and  his  companions  crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in 
their  open  boat,  and,  coasting  along  the  eastern  shore,  were  picked  up  off 
Sesumbre  (Sambro)  by  a  French  fishing-vessel  from  St.  Malo;  and  half  of 
their  number  having  been  put  on  board  another  ship  from  the  same  port, 
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they  were  all  carried  back  to  France,  landing  at  St.  Malo,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  joy  by  the  magistrates  and  people. 

When  Argali  returned  to  Jamestown  with  his  prisoners,  bringing  the 
news  of  the  establishment  of  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia,  the  colony 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment  at  the  supposed  encroachment  upon  English  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  was  a  time  of  profound  peace  between  the  French  and  English 
crowns;  but  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  gave  Argali  a  com- 
mission  to  return  north,  and  destroy  all  the  French  settlements  he  might  find 
on  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Breton,  that  is,  as  far  as  forty-six  degrees  and  a 
half,  north,  the  limits  of  the  English  patents. 

The  French  crown  maintained  a  rival  claim  to  the  territory.  In  1603, 
Henry  IV  of  France  had  appointed  De  Monts  his  lieutenant-general  “in  all 
the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  La  Cadia  (Acadia),  to  begin  from  the 
fortieth  degree  to  the  forty-sixth;  and  in  the  same  distance  to  make  known 
and  establish  his  name  and  authority.”  Acting  under  this  charter,  De  Monts 
had  founded  the  settlements  of  St.  Croix  and  Port  Royal  in  1604-5.  But  ^ 
was  an  age  that  did  not  seek  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  rights  of  prior 
discovery  or  occupation  where  the  claims  of  rival  companies  clashed  togethe1' 
in  the  New  World.  By  the  end  of  October,  Argali  had  burned  down  the 
deserted  fortifications  of  St.  Sauveur,  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  De  Monts’ 
settlement  at  St.  Croix.  He  captured  an  Abnaki  chief  on  the  coast,  and, 
compelling  the  Indian  to  pilot  his  ships  to  Port  Royal,  was  now  lying  in  the 
bay,  waiting  for  the  first  streak  of  dawn  over  the  hills,  to  complete  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  last  French  settlement  in  Acadia.  His  sailors  were  flushed 
with  the  hope  of  a  rich  booty  in  the  spoil  of  a  colony  on  which,  according  to 
Charlevoix,  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  had  been  already  ex¬ 
pended.  The  work  promised  a  finer  harvest  of  prize-money  than  pillaging 
St.  Malo  fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks;  and  the  fact  of  the  victims  being 
not  only  French,  but  Jesuits,  gave  a  keener  zest  to  the  enterprise. 

The  two  Jesuit  fathers,  Biard  and  Quentin,  were  on  board  of  one  of  the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  squadron,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Turnel.  They 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  at  Jamestown  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  as 
alleged  pirates  and  trespassers  on  English  territory;  but,  finally,  Argali,  had 
been  directed  to  carry  them  north,  and  send  them  back  to  France  by  any 
French  fishing-vessel  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  on  the  coast. 

Father  Biard’s  fortune  had  been  a  singular  one.  On  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  two  years  before,  he  had  landed  at  Port  Royal,  full  of  hope  and  energy, 
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believing,  as  he  touched  the  shores  of  the  New  World  for  the  first  time,  that 
Providence  had  chosen  him — an  unworthy  servant  of  the  Lord — to  plant  the 
first  seeds  of  the  Faith  that  should  afterward  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
continent.  He  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies;  the 
French  settlements  had  been  destroyed;  his  brethren  were  scattered  or  dead; 
and,  after  sufferings  and  disasters  that  would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  any 
man  not  upheld  by  a  generous  and  living  faith — famine,  illness,  toilsome 
journeys,  the  sickness  and  hope  deferred,  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  French 
traders  and  the  sword  of  English  pirates — he  found  himself  at  last  an  un¬ 
willing  witness  from  the  deck  of  an  armed  enemy  of  the  expected  ruin  of 
his  mission. 

The  prospect  was  a  gloomy  one;  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  more 
distant  than  ever! 

Morning  broke  at  last,  and  the  Jesuits  were  awakened  by  the  hoarse 
cry  of  the  mate  of  Turnel’s  ship  calling  the  watch  to  heave  anchor,  and  move 
the  ship  up  stream  to  attack  the  fort.  The  anchor  was  lifted  over  the  bows, 
and  the  drowsy  crew  shook  out  the  damp  sails  to  the  light  puffs  of  air  that 
rippled  the  surface  of  the  basin.  An  unexpected  delay  took  place;  the  great 
tide  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  sweeping  out  of  the  river  like  a  mill-course; 
and  it  was  not  until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  that  the  ships  were  slowly  warped 
up  within  close  range  of  the  fort. 

Such  an  air  of  stillness  hung  about  the  settlement  that  Argali  feared  an 
ambuscade;  but  as  his  men  rushed  into  the  fort — with  swords  drawn  and 
arquebuses  leveled — a  joyful  surprise  awaited  them.  Not  a  French  settler 
was  to  be  seen;  the  fort  and  dwellings  were  deserted;  shoes  and  other  goods 
lying  about,  indicating  recent  occupancy.  Biencourt  and  his  companions 
were  in  the  woods  trading  with  the  Indians;  and  the  colony  fell  an  unresist¬ 
ing  prey  to  the  English.  Argali  pillaged  the  settlement  of  every  movable 
article,  even  to  the  locks  on  the  doors,  killed  and  carried  off  the  live-stock^ 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  buildings — “a  thing  truly  pitiable,”  says  Father 
Biard ;  “  for  in  a  few  houis  one  saw  reduced  to  ashes  the  labors  of  many 
years  and  many  persons  of  merit.” 

The  English  then  destroyed  every  mark  of  French  sovereignty  they 
could  find,  using  even  the  hammer  and  chisel  on  a  large  and  massive  stone,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  Poutrincourt  and  other  captains,  with  the 
fleur-de-lis.  The  ruin  of  the  first  Jesuit  mission  in  the  New  World,  north  of 
Florida,  was  complete. 
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The  scene  was  now  an  impressive  one,  and  fruitful  of  reflection  to  any 
eyes  but  those  inflamed  by  sectarian  bigotry  and  the  lust  of  rapine. 

From  the  basin  of  Port  Royal,  where  the  English  ships  had  anchored,  to 
St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  the  continent  stretched  out,  west  and  south,  a  vast 
and  solitary  wilderness,  unbroken  by  any  European  settlement  except  the 
infant  colony  at  Jamestown,  planted  five  years  before;  the  wash  of  the  western 
ocean  beat  in  sullen  surges  on  the  naked  beach  around  Plymouth  Rock,  as 
yet  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.  In  the  northwest, 
Champlain,  soldier,  navigator,  missionary,  the  greatest  hero,  perhaps,  in  that 
age  of  wonderful  adventure  and  heroic  men,  was  bearing  the  cross  and 
civilization  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes; 
while  to  the  north  the  fir  forests,  ever  growing  more  gloomy,  stunted,  and 
monotonous,  extended  to  the  confines  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  unrelieved  by  any 
trace  of  civilized  life  except  the  little  French  chapel  at  Tadoussac. 

Argali  took  his  prisoners  with  him,  and  being  informed  by  some  of  the 
French  at  that  post  that  Father  Biard  was  a  Spaniard,  resolved  to  have  him 
executed  under  the  English  penal  laws;  but  on  his  return  his  vessels  were 
scattered  by  a  storm;  that  bearing  the  missionaries  was  driven  to  the  Azores, 
and  there,  in  a  Catholic  port,  without  a  commission,  the  captain  found  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  Father  Biard,  who,  far  from  seeking  to  avenge  his  wrongs, 
made  no  appeal  to  the  Portuguese  authorities.  The  vessel  finally  reached 
England,  whence  Biard  returned  to  France. 

The  basin  of  Port  Royal  was  distinguished  by  a  picturesque  and  diversi¬ 
fied  beauty — ill  suited  to  the  scene  of  piracy  that  was  being  enacted  on  its 
shores — and  which  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  the  early  adventurers 
to  these  coasts.  Lescarbot,  describing  his  arrival  seven  years  before,  says: 

“Finally,  being  in  the  port,  it  was  a  thing  marvelous  to  see  the  fair 
distance  and  the  largeness  of  it,  and  I  wondered  how  so  fair  a  place  did  remain 
desert,  being  all  filled  with  woods,,  seeing  that  so  many  pine  away  in  the  world 
which  might  make  good  of  this  land,  if  only  they  had  a  chief  governor  to  lead 
them  thither.  At  the  very  beginning  we  were  desirous  to  see  the  country  up 
the  river,  where  we  found  meadows  almost  continually  above  twelve  leagues 
of  ground,  among  which  do  run  brooks  without  number,  which  come  from 
the  hills  and  mountains  adjoining.  Yea,  even  in  the  passage  to  come  forth 
from  the  said  fort  for  to  go  to  sea,  there  is  a  brook  that  falleth  from  the  high 
rocks  down,  and  in  falling  disperseth  itself  into  a  small  rain,  which  is  very 
delightful  in  summer.” 
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“  It  was  our  harvest  time,”  says  Father  Biard,  in  words  penetrated  with 
a  regret  the  tone  of  which  seems  to  /each  us  even  at  this  distant  day  —  “  our 
season  of  fruit.  We  had  composed  our  catechism  in  the  savage  tongue,  and 
commenced  to  be  able  to  speak  to  our  catechumens,  and  behold!  at  this 
moment  comes  the  enemy  of  all  good  to  put  the  torch  to  our  labors  and  carry 
us  out  of  the  field.  May  the  victorious  Jesus,  of  his  powerful  hand  and 
invincible  wisdom,  set  his  plans  at  naught!  Amen.” 

So  the  Jesuit  missionary  closes  each  chapter  of  his  curious  narrative. 
The  words  of  a  recent  Protestant  writer,  describing  the  same  scene,  are  some 
what  different :  “In  a  semi-piratical  descent,”  says  Parkman,  “an  obscure 
stroke  of  lawless  violence  began  the  strife  of  England  and  France,  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  Rome,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  shook  the  struggling 
communities  of  the  New  World,  and  closed  at  last  in  the  memorable  triumph 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham.” 

The  strife  has  not  closed;  the  prayer  of  the  persecuted  missionary  has 
been  heard.  In  the  busy  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  along  the  spurs  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  among  the  great  lakes  and  unexplored  rivers  of 
Manitoba  and  the  northwest,  the  successors  of  Father  Biard  are  laboring  in 
their  glorious  mission  to-day ;  filled  with  the  same  ardent  zeal  that  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  pioneers  of  his  order,  toiling  through  the  depths  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  on  the  stormy  days  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
in  the  ancient  town  of  Port  Royal  the  little  Catholic  church  of  a  new  mission 
— where  the  people  of  another  race  no  less  zealous  in  the  Faith  mingle  in 
prayer  with  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  Biencourt  and  Latour — may 
still  be  seen  by  the  tourist,  pointing  its  rustic  wooden  steeple  to  the  sky,  over 
the  shores  of  that  beautiful  basin  on  which  the  Jesuit  Biard  looked  with 
regretful  eyes  for  the  last  time  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1613. 

For  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  Argali’s  expedition,  the 
materials  for  any  notes  on  the  missions  of  Acadia  are  scanty  and  fragmentary. 
Biencourt  and  a  scattered  remnant  of  the  first  French  colonists  still  clung 
to  the  ruins  of  Port  Royal,  living,  however,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  with  the  Indians,  fishing  and  fur-trading.  St.  Malo,  Dieppe,  Honfleur, 
and  Rochelle  sent  out  yearly,  in  the  spring,  their  fleets  of  fishermen  to  reap 
the  rich  harvest  of  these  seas;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  New  England  colonies 
was  always  on  the  alert  against  any  encroachment  upon  their  claims  to  the 
territory;  no  durable  settlement  appears  to  have  been  made  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  and  there  was  no  priest  resident  on  these  coasts.  Parceled  out  by  the 
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sovereigns  of  Spain,  England,  and  France  into  huge  monopolies,  the  limits  of 
whose  patents  were  only  bounded  by  tjre  arbitrary  division  of  degrees  of 
latitude  north  and  south,  North  America,  at  that  day,  with  an  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  large  enough  to  settle  uncounted  millions  at  peace  with  each  other? 
was  the  disputed  prize,  with  varying  fortune,  of  a  handful  of  merchants  and 
adventurers,  who  planted  a  few  sparse  colonies  on  the  thin  edge  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Jesuits  had  transferred  their  missions  to  the  country 
of  the  Hurons  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and  the  words  of  Fathers  Biard  and  Masse 
were  become  only  a  tradition  among  the  Micmacs  and  Abnakis  of  Acadia. 
“  Niscaminou  hignemouy  ninern  marcodam” — “  Our  Sun,  or  our  God,  gives 
us  something  to  eat,”  was  the  only  prayer  that  ever  rose  from  the  lips  of 
these  wandering  savages,  scattered  in  shifting  tribes  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  that  emptied  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  living  in  isolated  families  under 
the  shadow  of  the  granite  hills  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  peninsula,  where 
the  rolling  surf  of  the  wintry  ocean  dashed  forever  in  furious  white  breakers 
on  the  iron-bound  coast. 

The  superstitions  of  these  Indians  were  of  a  character  singular  and 
grotesque.  They  believed  in  certain  spirits,  whom  they  called  Cudoiiagni, 
and  with  whom  they  often  conversed  in  a  familiar  tone,  telling  them  the  kind 
of  weather  they  wanted.  If  the  spirit  was  angry  with  them,  he  threw  dust 
in  their  eyes.  Sagard,  the  Franciscan  historian,  writing  of  the  Sourignois  in 
1636,  relates  this  tradition,  told  by  one  of  their  sagamores  to  the  Sieur  Lescot: 

0  Once  upon  a  time,”  said  the  chief,  “there  was  a  man  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
tobacco ;  and  God  spoke  to  the  man,  and  asked  him  where  was  his  pipe.  The  man  took 
it  and  gave  it  to  God,  who  smoked  a  great  deal;  and  after  he  had  smoked  enough,  he 
broke  it  into  a  great  many  pieces.  The  man  asked  him,  ‘Why  have  you  broken  my 
pipe?  Don’t  you  see  that  I  have  no  other?’  And  God  took  one  that  he  had,  and  gave  it 
to  him,  saying,  ‘  Here  is  one  that  I  will  give  you;  take  it  to  your  great  sagamore,  and 
let  him  take  care  of  it;  and  if  he  takes  good  care  of  it,  neither  he  nor  all  his  people 
shall  ever  want  for  anything  whatever.’  The  man  took  the  pipe  and  gave  it  to  his  great 
sagamore,  and  while  he  kept  it  the  Indians  never  wanted  for  anything  in  the  world 
One  day,  however,  the  sagamore  happened  to  break  the  pipe,  and  since  that  time  they 
had  famine  often  among  them.  That  was  the  reason,  he  said,  that  they  didn’t  think  a 
great  deal  of  God,  because  he  made  all  their  abundance  depend  on  a  little  clay  pipe,  and 
when  he  might  often  help  them,  he  let  them  suffer  more  than  all  the  other  tribes.” 

The  Recollects,  a  reformed  branch  of  that  great  Franciscan  order  whose 
missionaries  had  already  penetrated  into  every  quarter  of  the  world,  east  and 
west,  where  European  adventure  had  gained  even  the  most  precarious  foot¬ 
hold,  were  destined,  under  Providence,  to  be  the  first  apostles  and  missionaries 
of  those  Indians. 
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It  was  an  age  of  great  religious  enthusiasm;  the  attention  of  the  great 
missionary  orders  of  Europe  was  strongly  directed  to  the  wide  field  of  labor 
opened  to  their  zeal  by  the  settlement  of  North  America;  and  although  the 
violence  of  English  aggression  had  compelled  the  Jesuits  to  abandon  for  a 
time  the  missions  of  Acadia,  other  laborers  were  soon  found  to  enter  the  field. 

In  1619,  certain  associations  of  French  merchants,  formed  to  carry  on  the 
shore  fishery  and  fur-trade  in  Acadia,  applied  to  the  Recollect  friars  for  priests 
to  attend  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  men  whom  they  employed  in  those 
coasts;  holding  out,  as  a  more  brilliant  inducement,  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  of  the  country.  The  proposal  was  gladly  accepted.  The  conversion 
of  the  savages  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism  was  the  most  glorious  work 
of  that  age;  and  the  means  that  the  Recollects  themselves  were  too  poor  to 
supply  were  placed  in  their  hands.  It  seemed  almost  a  direct  interposition  of 
Providence  to  grant  them  the  earnest  of  their  prayers! 

Three  of  the  fathers,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  embarked 
with  joyful  hearts  for  a  mission  so  fruitful  of  difficulties  and  peril,  but  which 
promised  so  rich  harvest  for  their  labors.  They  fixed  their  chief  residence  on 
the  river  St.  John,  where  the  company  had  established  a  trading- post;  mak¬ 
ing  frequent  journeys  from  that  mission  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
struggling  colony  at  Port  Royal,  as  well  as  of  the  Indians  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  also 
said  to  have  commenced  some  Indian  missions  on  the  Isthmus  of  Bay  Verte. 

These  Recollects  were  also  driven  out  of  the  country  at  the  second  cap¬ 
ture  of  Port  Royal  and  the  other  French  settlements,  by  Kirk,  in  1628,  shar¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Argali’s  hands  in  1613,  while  the  same  thing 
occurred  once  again  in  1624. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  was  unconquerable;  the  brethren  of  a 
third  order  left  their  peaceful  monastery  in  France  to  take  up  their  residence 
on  those  inhospitable  shores.  In  1644  the  Capuchins  had  established  a  hos¬ 
pice  at  Penobscot,  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Sieur  D’Aulnay,  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  territory.  There  they  labored  in  peace  for  several 
years,  performing  the  functions  of  cures  for  the  settlement.  D’Aulnay  after¬ 
wards  transferred  his  chief  residence  to  Port  Royal,  and  built  there  a  new 
hospice  for  the  Capuchin  fathers,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  flock. 

Nor  was  the  indefatigable  ardor  of  the  Jesuits  easily  repulsed.  Father 
Enemond  Masse  had  twice  returned  to  New  France — his  Rachel,  as  he  called 
the  country  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much — but  his  missions  now  lay  in 
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the  country  of  the  Algonquins  and  Montaignais.  Otner  brethren  of  the  order 
had,  however,  established  themselves  at  St.  Anne’s,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  at 
Miscou,  on  the  gulf,  about  1640;  and  from  these  missions  the  fathers  extended 
their  labors  along  the  northern  coast  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  solitary  Jesuit,  Gabriel  Druillettes, 
set  out  on  the  29th  of  August,  1647,  from  the  residence  of  Sillery,  near  Que¬ 
bec,  to  found  the  mission  of  the  Assumption  among  the  Abnakis  of  Maine. 
“I  shall  say  nothing,”  writes  Father  Lalemant,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in 
New  France,  in  his  yearly  “Relation”  addressed  to  the  provincial  of  his  order 
at  Paris,  describing  Father  Druillettes’  mission  in  1647 — 

“  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  undergo  in  a  journey  of  nine  or 
ten  months,  where  one  meets  rivers  paved  with  rocks,  where  the  boats  that  carry  you 
are  made  only  of  bark;  where  the  dangers  to  one’s  life  succeed  each  other  more  quickly 
than  the  days  and  nights ;  where  the  frosts  of  winter  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  into  a  sheet  of  snow  and  ice ;  where  one  has  to  carry  on  his  shoulders  his 
dwelling,  his  provisions,  and  his  supplies;  where  you  have  no  other  company  than  that 
of  savages,  as  far  removed  from  our  ways  of  living  as  the  earth  is  removed  from  the 
skies;  where  the  strength  of  body  with  which  these  savages  are  abundantly  supplied 
far  excels  all  the  beauties  of  the  spirit ;  where  one  finds  neither  bread  nor  wine,  nor 
any  kind  of  food  that  one  is  used  to  in  Europe;  where  one  would  say  that  all  the  roads 
led  to  the  abyss,  so  frightful  are  they;  and  yet  they  lead  to  Paradise  those  who  love  the 
crosses  with  which  they  are  strewn:  it  was  in  his  sufferings  that  the  father  found  re¬ 
pose,  meeting  more  often  mountains  like  those  of  Tabor  and  Olivet  than  that  of 
Calvary.” 

Father  Druillettes  descended  the  river  Kennebec  to  the  sea;  and  his  In¬ 
dian  guide,  after  reaching  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  conducted  the  father  to  Penob¬ 
scot,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  little  hospice  of  the  Capu¬ 
chins  who  were  still  resident  there.  Father  Ignatius  de  Paris,  their  superior, 
gave  the  Jesuit  father  a  warm  welcome;  and  Father  Druillettes,  having  rested 
and  recruited  himself, again  ascended  the  river  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  he  commenced  his  first  mission  among  the  Abnakis,  which  God  after¬ 
wards  blessed  with  a  wonderful  increase. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  missions  in  Acadia  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century:  The  Capuchins  were  at  Port  Royal; 
a  few  scattered  missionaries,  Jesuits  and  Recollects  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  the  Recollects  on  the  St.  John  river,  and  Father  Druillettes 
commencing  his  missions  in  Maine. 

The  treaty  of  St.  Germain-au-Laye  had  restored  Acadia  to  the  French 
crown  in  1632;  but  New  England  had  always  secretly  resented  that  agree¬ 
ment  and  never  relinquished  its  intention  of  regaining  possession  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  The  lax  interpretation  of  international  obligations  that  distinguished 
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the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  gave  the  English  colonists  the  opportunity 
they  desired.  In  1653  Cromwell  fitted  out  an  expedition  designed  to  attack 
the  Dutch  colony  of  Manhadoes  (New  York).  The  English  ships  did  not, 
however,  arrive  at  Boston  until  June,  1654.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month,  the 
general  court  passed  resolutions  for  enlisting  five  hundred  men,  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  Robert  Sedgwick  of  Charlestown,  “  a  man  of  popular 
manners  and  military  talents,”  who  had  once  been  a  member  of  the  artillery 
company  of  London;  this  force  was  to  aid  the  English  squadron  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Dutch.  Ten  days  later,  the  news  reached  Boston  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  between  the  Protector  and  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public.  Here  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected !  The  English  and 
French  governments  were  at  peace;  but  the  general  court  counted  upon  the 
acquiescence  of  Cromwell — not  without  some  previous  informal  assurances  to 
that  effect — and  it  was  determined  to  employ  the  force  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  colony,  and  the  English  ships  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in 
the  reduction  of  the  French  settlements  of  Acadia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  1654,  the  Capuchin  fathers,  look¬ 
ing  from  the  windows  of  their  hospice  up  the  river,  saw  the  English  squadron 
sailing  up  the  basin  of  Port  Royal  for  the  third  time  in  forty  years.  All  was 
hurry  and  confusion  in  the  settlement.  The  fort  was  well  garrisoned  and 
provisioned,  and  with  a  capable  commander  might  have  made  a  stout  resist¬ 
ance;  but  Le  Borgne,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Port  Royal  under  a 
suit  against  the  estate  of  the  late  Sieur  D’Aulnay,  was  a  man  without  military 
knowledge  or  experience;  and,  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  he  capitulated 
next  day  to  the  English  on  favorable  terms.  The  other  settlements  submit¬ 
ted  without  resistance.  Thus  for  the  third  time  Acadia  was  lost  to  Catho¬ 
licity  and  New  France,  and  handed  over  to  the  sway  of  Puritanism  and 
New  England. 

Liberty  of  conscience  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  capitulation;  but  the 
provincial  act  of  1647  against  the  Jesuit  order,  who  were  to  be  banished  if 
found  in  the  country,  and  on  return  from  banishment  to  suffer  death,  was  re¬ 
vived  and  extended  to  priests  of  other  orders;  the  Capuchins  were  compelled 
to  abandon  their  hospice  and  return  to  France;  the  missions  were  broken  up; 
and  for  the  next  twelve  years  the  English  held  undisputed  possession  of 
Acadia.  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  the  English  governor,  was,  however,  a  man 
of  humane  and  generous  temper  and  tolerant  disposition;  and  the  French 
Acadians  who  remained  in  the  country  were  allowed  to  follow,  quietly,  the 
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worship  of  their  fathers.  The  only  priest  of  whom  any  mention  is  made  as 
resident  in  the  country  at  this  time  was  Father  Laurent  Molin,  who  performed 
the  functions  of  cur£  at  Port  Royal. 

Plans  for  English  colonization  of  the  territory  now  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  home  government.  Sir  Thomas  Temple  urged  the  advantage  of 
settlement,  pointing  out  in  his  letters  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  the  great 
value  of  the  fisheries,  mines,  and  timber  of  the  country. 

“  Nova  Scotia,”  he  says,  “  is  the  first  colony  which  England  has  possessed  in  all 
America  of  which  the  limits  have  been  fixed,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great 
rivers  of  Canada,  and  on  the  west  by  New  England.  It  contains  the  two  greatprovinces 
of  Alexandria  and  Caledonia,  established  and  confirmed  by  divers  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  and  annexed  to  that  crown,  the  records  whereof  are  kept  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  to  this  day.” 

But  the  plans  for  English  settlement  were  frustrated  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  1667,  which  again  restored  Acadia  to  the  French  crown,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  remonstrances  of  New  England.  On  the  6th  day  of  July,  1670,  the 
Chevalier  Grand  Fontaine  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  at  Boston,  the 
order  of  Charles  II,  directing  him  to  deliver  up  possession  of  Acadia  and  at 
the  same  time  exhibited  to  him  his  commission  from  the  French  king  empow¬ 
ering  Grand  F ontaine  to  receive  the  cession  of  the  territory.  The  formal  sur¬ 
render  of  the  forts  and  settlements  was  made  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  country  was  opened  once  more  to  the  labors  of  the  missionaries. 

We  have  seen  the  Jesuits,  Recollects,  and  Capuchins  successively  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  missions  of  Acadia;  the  field  was  large,  their  difficulties  extreme; 
the  violence  of  English  aggression  always  imminent,  and  ceaselessly  over¬ 
turning  the  foundations  laid  with  much  labor  and  zeal.  A  new  organization 
of  the  forces  of  the  Church  was  now  about  to  send  its  missionaries  into  the 
field.  The  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Quebec,  founded  in  1663  by  the 
illustrious  Mgr.  Laval,  the  first  bishop  consecrated  for  New  France,  was  al¬ 
ready  training  up  a  body  of  native  ecclesiastics,  who  joined  to  the  ardent  zeal 
of  the  first  missionaries  a  knowledge  of  the  country  more  intimate  and  pro¬ 
found.  In  1687  the  priests  of  the  seminary  entered  upon  the  missions  of 
Acadia  with  an  energy  redoubled  by  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
beset  the  labors  of  their  predecessors.  After  the  restoration  of  the  territory 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  it  was  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec;  and  in  the  instructions  given  by  Louis  XIV  to  De 
Menual,  appointed  governor  in  1687,  the  king  declares  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  to  the  Christian  faith  to  be  his  chief  object,  and  refers  him  for  assist- 
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ance  in  procuring  missionaries  for  the  country  to  Mgr.  St.  Valier,  who  had 
succeeded  Mgr.  Laval.  The  diocese  of  Quebec  could  hardly,  at  that  time, 
supply  priests  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  its  own  missions;  but  the  necessity 
was  great,  the  harvest  of  souls  promised  to  be  abundant;  and  Mgr.  St.  Valier, 
casting  his  eyes  around  for  laborers  worthy  of  the  field,  found  willing  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions.  M.  Petit  was  ap¬ 
pointed  grand  vicar  and  cur£  at  Port  Royal;  M.  Trouvd  took  charge  of  the 
missions  up  the  river  and  at  Minas;  and  Father  Thury  commenced  his  heroic 
labors  among  the  Abnakis  and  Canibats,  which  were  destined  with  the  aid  of 
the  Jesuits  to  achieve  a  brilliant  success  in  the  entire  conversion  of  these  tribes. 
The  two  Jesuit  fathers,  James  and  Vincent  Bigot,  brothers  belonging  to  one 
of  the  noble  families  of  France,  and  Father  Gassot,  of  the  same  order,  joined 
with  ardor  in  the  work  of  converting  and  restoring  the  faith  among  the  In¬ 
dians;  and  the  Recollect  Father  Simon  governed  a  devoted  mission  at  Medok- 
tek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John.  The  teachings  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  examples  of  unselfish  devotion  that  their  lives  continually  presented, 
inspired  the  Indians  with  a  lasting  attachment  to  France  and  French  interests 
and  institutions,  which  made  them  the  most  effective  allies  of  that  power  in 
the  disastrous  warfare  that  never  ceased  on  the  borders.  The  Indian  policy 
of  New  England,  on  the  contrary — if,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  a  policy  the 
only  object  of  which  was  to  plunder  and  destroy — cost  the  English  colonists  a 
deplorable  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  that  a  more  humane  and  generous  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  savages  might  easily  have  averted.  With  the  single  exception 
of  the  missionary  Eliot,  no  effort  was  ever  sought  to  be  made  by  the  English 
to  Christianize  the  Indians  within  their  borders;  the  traders  plundered  them, 
and  the  war  parties  shot  them  down  like  wild  beasts  whenever  they  surprised 
an  Indian  village;  and  it  can  hardly  excite  surprise  that  the  Indian  reprisals 
proved  as  merciless  and  relentless  as  the  melancholy  history  of  those  times 
proves  them  to  have  been. 

Acadia  was  the  border-ground  on  which  New  England  and  New  France 
contended  for  the  possession  of  North  America.  Sometimes  the  wave  of 
English  conquest  swept  up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  walls  of  the 
citadel  of  Quebec;  then  the  returning  tide  would  carry  the  French  soldiers 
and  their  Indian  allies  bearing  fire  and  sword  through  the  settlements  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Northern  New  York — almost  within  sound  of 
the  alarm  bells  of  Boston.  The  contest  appears  to  us  now  to  have  been  a 
very  unequal  one,  and  in  the  light  of  later  events  \ye  are  able  to  see  that  the 
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final  preponderance  of  New  England  was  inevitable;  but  to  the  English 
colonist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  harassed  by  the  constant  dread  of  vigilant, 
ceaseless,  and  relentless  Indian  warfare  upon  the  scattered  settlements;  en- 
circled  by  a  chain  of  fortified  posts  from  Quebec  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  threatened  by  powerful  French  fleets  upon  the  coast,  the 
struggle  appeared  to  be  one  for  the  security  of  his  very  foothold  upon  the 
continent.  The  conquest  of  Acadia  had  always  been  regarded  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  essential  to  the  continuance  of  a  durable 
peace;  but  the  importance  of  the  possession  of  the  territory  seems  to  have 
been  better  recognized  by  the  French  than  the  English  government  of  that 
day;  and  the  various  treaties  between  the  two  powers  always  included  a 
clause  providing  for  its  restoration  to  the  French  crown. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  treaty  of  Breda  the  French  settlements  in 
Acadia  had  enjoyed  comparative  peace.  The  missions  were  prosperous, 
although  the  want  of  priests  was  severely  felt  in  the  outlying  districts.  One 
of  the  periodical  invasions  of  the  English  had  taken  place  in  16S0;  Port 
Royal  had  been  again  captured;  but  the  occupation  had  been  only  of  short 
duration,  and  the  Acadians  were  once  more  left  in  peace  to  dike  in  the  great 
marsh  meadows  from  the  sea,  and  sing  their  Norman  and  Breton  songs  under 
the  willows  along  the  banks  of  the  Dauphin  and  Gaspereaux. 

But  a  storm-cloud  was  now  gathering  in  the  English  colonies  that 
threatened  to  sweep  the  French  power  from  the  continent.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1690,  New  York  witnessed  the  spectacle,  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
annals,  of  a  national  congress.  The  idea  had  been  inspired  by  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  ;  the  general  court  having  sent  letters  to  all  the 
other  colonies  as  far  as  Maryland,  urging  the  necessity  of  united  action 
against  the  French.  The  congress  of  New  York  decided  upon  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  means  of  an  army  that  should  march  upon  Montreal  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain,  while  Boston  was  to  send  a  fleet  to  attack  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  Acadia,  and  then  lay  siege  to  Quebec.  The  first  expedition  was 
directed  against  Port  Royal.  On  the  20th  of  May,  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  a 
squadron  of  one  frigate  of  40  guns,  two  sloops-of-war  of  16  and  8  guns,  and  four 
smaller  vessels,  anchored  within  half  a  league  of  the  fort.  His  land  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  700  men.  The  French  governor,  De  Menneval,was  totally  unprepared 
for  resistance;  he  had  under  him  only  an  insignificant  garrison  of  eighty-six 
men;  the  fortifications  were  not  completed,  and  the  battery  of  eighteen  guns 
pot  even  mounted.  The  English  commander  sent  a  trumpeter  to  demand 
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the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort.  De  Menneval  retained  the  trumpeter; 
and  sent  Father  Petit,  who  acted  as  his  almoner,  to  obtain  reasonable  terms 
of  capitulation.  After  some  difficulty,  Sir  William  Phipps  agreed:  1.  That 
the  governor  and  soldiers  should  go  out  with  arms  and  baggage,  and  be 
transported  to  Quebec;  2.  That  the  inhabitants  should  remain  in  peaceable 
possession  of  their  property,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  females  should  be 
protected;  3.  That  they  should  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
that  the  church  should  not  be  injured.  With  these  terms  Father  Petit 
returned  to  the  fort,  and  the  capitulation  was  agreed  upon. 

The  English  forces  landed,  and  as  soon  as  Phipps  had  received  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  fort,  he  disarmed  the  French  garrison,  and  the  settlement  was 
given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  the  license  of  his  troops.  The  church 
was  plundered  of  the  sacred  vessels;  the  priest’s  house  burned  down;  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  sacked;  and  De  Menneval  and  Father  Petit  and 
Father  Trouv£  taken  prisoners  and  carried  on  board  the  English  ships.  Such 
was  the  faith  observed  by  the  English  commander  at  the  surrender  of  Port 
Royal!  Sir  William  Phipps,  having  left  a  small  garrison  in  the  fort,  carried 
back  with  him  to  Boston  the  French  governor,  the  priests,  and  his  plunder; 
and  was  received  with  great  rejoicings  in  the  colony. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  were  not  yet  complete. 
Scarcely  had  the  New  England  squadron  left  the  coast  than  two  English 
pirate-ships,  with  ninety  men  on  board,  which  had  pillaged  the  island  of 
Mariegalante,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  appeared  off  the 
river.  The  pirates  landed;  burned  down  the  church  and  twenty-eight  houses, 
killed  the  cattle,  hanged  two  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  a  woman  and  her 
children  in  her  own  house.  The  successors  of  Argali  were  even  more  merci¬ 
less  than  himself. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts,  after  Phipps’  capture  of  Port  Royal, 
considered  Acadia  as  a  dependency  of  that  province  by  right  of  conquest; 
and  in  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  to  Massachusetts,  brought  out  to 
Boston  in  1692  by  Sir  William  Phipps,  “  the  territory  called  Accada  or  Nova 
Scotia”  is  united  to  and  incorporated  in  the  province  of  “  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England.’’ 

But  despite  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  the  costly  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  which  the  several  expeditions  had  occasioned  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  territory  was  again  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in 
1697.  For  ten  years  after  the  sack  of  Port  Royal  in  1690,  an  incessant 
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border  warfare  was  kept  up  between  New  England  and  New  France;  but 
the  settlements  on  the  peninsula  (Nova  Scotia)  were  left  comparatively 
undisturbed,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  alluvial  lands,  the  extensive 
fisheries,  and  the  value  of  the  timber  trade,  combined  to  maintain  them  in 
moderate  prosperity.  Resident  cur^s  were  stationed  at  the  principal  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  activity  of  the  Indian  missionaries  in  Maine  was  incessant, 
instructing  their  neophytes  and  checking  the  inroads  of  the  English.  In 
1695,  the  celebrated  Father  Rale  had  established  his  mission  at  Norridgewock, 
where  he  labored  with  indefatigable  energy,  until  his  death  finally  satisfied 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  Fathers  Thury,  Des  Chambault,  Simon,  and 
Baudoin  devoted  themselves  with  marvelous  energy  to  the  task  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  faith  among  these  Indian  tribes;  and  the  unquestioning  devotion  that 
rewarded  their  labors  compensated  them  for  all  the  sufferings  of  their  ardu¬ 
ous  lives.  From  a  memoir  dated  5th  of  February,  1691,  it  appears  that,  at 
that  date,  there  were  nine  missionaries  in  the  country,  five  secular  priests,  and 
four  friars  penitent,  who  received  a  yearly  stipend  from  the  French  king, 
the  priests  300  livres  a  year,  and  the  friars  200  livres.  Father  Thury  estab¬ 
lished  a  mission  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  peninsula,  but  afterward  returned 
to  his  mission  at  Panawanisk^,  on  the  Penobscot,  where  he  died  in  1699.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Fathers  Gaulin  and  Rageot,  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign 
Missions.  These  fathers  transferred  their  missions  to  the  Jesuits  in  1703. 

A  glance  at  the  missions  of  Acadia  during  the  last  half  of  the  centurv 
which  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  will  show  three  great  orders  of  religious 
confraternities  striving  in  emulous  rivalry  within  the  territory  “  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  souls  and  the  salvation  of  the  Indians.”  The  blood  of  Father  Gilbert 
du  Thet  had  not  been  spilled  on  barren  ground.  His  words  still  echoed  in 
the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  New  France;  the  Recollects  occupied  the  whole 
territory  within  the  old  limits  of  De  la  Tour’s  lieutenant- generalship,  their 
missions  extending  from  Cape  Sable  to  the  river  St.John,  with  resident  cur^s 
at  the  Acadian  settlements  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  the  priests  of 
the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Quebec,  vying  with  their  brethren  of 
the  older  religious  houses  of  Europe  in  the  fervor  of  their  charity,  were  on 
the  Penobscot  and  along  the  coast  of  Maine  to  the  St.John’s  River;  and  a 
little  later,  as  we  have  seen,  had  established  Fathers  Petit  and  Trouv£  at  Port 
Royal;  while  the  black-coated  army  of  the  Jesuits,  those  invincible  soldiers 
of  the  cross,  were  regaining  the  ground  lost  in  1613,  and  had  entrenched 
themselves  at  St.  Anne’s  in  Cape  Breton,  at  Miscou  on  the  gulf,  and  at 
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Norridgewock  in  Maine,  their  missions  forming  a  triangle  on  the  confines  of 
the  territory,  objective  points  from  which  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  country. 

Few  memorials  remain  to  testify  to  the  heroic  ardor  and  generous  charity 
which  impelled  these  undaunted  missionaries  to  devote  themselves,  without 
question  and  without  complaint,  to  the  salvation  of  souls  otherwise  cast  adrift 
without  spiritual  consolation,  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Bay  of  F undy  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  first  struggling  efforts  for  the  settlement  of  this 
continent.  Even  their  names  hardly  survive;  but  it  is  still  the  glory  of  the 
Church  to  cherish  the  distant  memory  of  these  heroic  men,  who  where  the 
pioneers  in  the  wilderness,  making  straight  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

The  world  grows  more  grasping  and  selfish,  more  exacting  in  its  demands 
for  material  development,  less  curious  in  things  of  the  spirit,  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  rationalism  of  the  age.  There  is  no  want  of  generous  sentiment  among 
the  men  and  women  of  to-dav;  but  its  manifestation  is  stifled  and  deadened 
by  the  narrowness  and  hardness  of  modern  life.  The  tendency  of  modern 
civilization  is  leveling  and  repressive;  the  struggle  of  daily  life  is  more 
monotonous  and  confined  within  narrower  limits;  the  age  has  lost  in  individ¬ 
ualism,  but  its  egotism  is  even  more  intense.  The  greed  for  money,  luxury, 
and  comfort  grows  with  the  increased  facilities  for  securing  these  necessary 
conditions  of  modern  life,  and  blunts  the  more  generous  emotions  of  the  soul. 
Self-abnegation  is  unknown.  It  is  a  prosaic  age — an  age  of  eminent  shop¬ 
keepers — that  sneers  at  miracles,  apostles,  and  missionaries;  these  belong  to  the 
past;  the  sciolism  of  the  nineteenth  century  consigns  those  marvels  of  faith  to 
the  rude  ages  of  which  they  form  a  part,  they  have  no  place  in  the  active 
business  of  modern  life.  The  world  runs  more  evenly,  but  we  fail  in  some 
way  to  reach  the  highest  level  of  an  earlier  age.  How  far  we  have  gained 
or  lost,  who  shall  pretend  to  judge?  But  it  re-assures  us  at  least  to  know  that 
the  Catholic  Church  still  keeps  alive  within  her  sanctuary  the  memory  and 
example  of  men  who  followed  with  clearer  vision  the  immortal  desires  of  the 
soul,  and  leavened  with  their  holy  charity  the  sordid  selfishness  of  the  world. 

With  the  end  of  the  century,  French  rule  in  Acadia  drew  rapidly  to  a 
close.  The  English  attacks  upon  settlements  grew  more  incessant  and  deter¬ 
mined.  In  1796,  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  the  famous  partisan  commander 
in  King  Philip’s  War,  ravaged  the  settlements  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundv,  burning  down  the  church  at  Beaubassin  and  driving  the  inhabitants 
into  the  woods.  Eight  years  later,  Church  agai'n  left  Boston,  on  what  he 
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terms  his  fifth  and  last  expedition  east,  and  destroyed  and  wasted  all  the  set¬ 
tlements  that  fell  into  his  power,  cutting  the  dikes  so  as  to  overflow  the 
meadows,  and  in  that  way  ruining  the  patient  labors  of  nearly  a  century. 
The  stormy  government  of  the  Gascon,  De  Brouillanr,  came  to  a  close  in 
October,  1705;  he  died  at  sea,  on  his  return  from  France  to  Port  Royal,  near 
the  entrance  of  Chibouctou  Bay  (Halifax),  on  board  the  king’s  ship  Profond; 
his  body  was  buried  in  the  sea,  but  his  heart  was  taken  out,  and  interred  near 
the  cross  on  the  cape  at  Port  Royal. 

M.  de  Subercase,  the  last  French  governor  of  the  territory,  arrived  at 
Port  Royal  in  1706.  The  missions  were  desolate,  the  churches  burned  by  the 
English,  and  the  sacred  vessels  carried  off  as  plunder  to  Boston.  Under  the 
government  of  Subercase,  a  last  effort  was  made  to  retain  the  territory  under 
the  authority  of  the  French  crown.  The  fortifications  of  Port  Royal  were 
strengthened;  a  larger  garrison  was  sent  out  from  France,  and  the  French 
ships-of-war  and  the  privateers  harassed  the  trade  of  New  England.  The 
New  England  militia  twice  laid  siege  to  Port  Royal  in  1707,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  on  each  occasion  with  considerable  loss.  Father  Patrice  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superior  of  the  mission  in  this  year,  and  a  priest  was  stationed  at 
Chibouctou,  where  the  fishery  was  extensively  carried  on. 

The  publication  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  at  Paris,  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1713,  was  the  first  virtual  acknowledgement  of  the  failure  of  French  coloni¬ 
zation  in  North  America.  The  treaty  was  decisive  in  its  results.  Hitherto 
French  diplomacy  had  been  able  to  win  back,  at  the  end  of  each  successive 
war,  the  advantages  gained  in  North  America  by  the  military  prowess  of  the 
New  England  colonists  and  the  naval  supremacy  of  England;  but  Louis 
XIV  was  growing  old,  the  military  genius  of  Marlborough  had  destroyed 
the  flower  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  Court  of  Versailles  was  willing  to 
purchase  peace  at  home  from  the  English,  even  at  the  price  of  sacrificing  the 
dream  of  French  empire  in  the  New  World.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty 
gave  up  all  Hudson’s  Bay"  to  the  English;  the  twelfth,  “likewise  that  all 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadie  comprehended  within  its  antient  boundaries,  also  the 
city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis  Royal,  and  all  other  things  in  these 
parts  which  depend  on  the  said  lands  and  islands,  are  yielded  and  made  over 
to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  her  crown  forever;”  and  the  thirteenth 
article  declared  that  Newfoundland  should  belong  wholly  to  Great  Britain. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  a  century  from  Argali’s  expedition,  the  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Acadia  was  finally  determined,  in  a  manner  more  regular  and 
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formal,  although  the  consequences  to  the  French  colonists  were  far  more  dis¬ 
tressing  and  irreparable  in  the  end  thart  any  devastation  caused  by  the  English 
freebooter  when  he  ravaged  the  coasts  in  1613.  By  the  treaty  France 
loosened  her  hold  upon  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  and  abandoned  her 
title  to  the  whole  line  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  except  Cape  Breton  and  the 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  although  the  fortifications  of  Louis- 
.burg  stayed  for  a  time  the  tide  of  English  conquest,  and  even  enabled  the 
French  governors  at  Quebec  to  prosecute  with  temporary  success  their  de¬ 
signs  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  yet  her  real  loss  was  never  regained  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  final  triumph  of  New  England,  although  delayed,  was 
eventually  assured. 

By  the  cession  of  the  territory,  the  Acadians  found  themselves  in  this 
unhappy  position — they  were  called  upon  to  serve  two  masters,  both  exact¬ 
ing,  each  inexorable  in  the  demand  for  a  single  and  unqualified  allegiance. 
The  French  crown,  it  is  true,  had  formally  relinquished  its  right  of  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  inhabitants  of  Acadia,  but  its  secret  aspirations  were  well 
known,  and  the  inseparable  ties  of  race,  of  their  ancient  allegiance,  of  religion, 
manners,  and  language,  were  too  closely  and  firmly  knit  to  yield  to  any  for¬ 
mal  renunciation  made  without  their  consent;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
strong  arm  of  military  power,  the  unconcealed  threats  of  removal  from  the 
rich  diked  meadows  that  they  had  cultivated  for  a  century,  their  tenacious  love 
of  country,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  impelled  them  to  submit  with 
tacit  acquiescence,  at  least,  to  the  authority  of  the  English  governors  at 
Annapolis. 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Port  Royal,  confirmed  and  enlarged 
by  the  letter  of  Queen  Anne,  of  June  22,  1713,  the  Acadians  were  permitted 
either  to  sell  their  lands  and  remove  out  of  the  province,  or  to  remain  unmo¬ 
lested  on  condition  of  acknowledging  themselves  English  subjects.  The 
French  authorities,  who  were  then  engaged  in  settling  and  fortifying  Cape 
Breton,  were  desirous  of  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  new  colony,  and 
strong  representations  were  made  to  induce  the  Acadians  to  remove  with 
their  effects  to  the  island;  the  frowning  ramparts  which  the  French  engineers 
were  beginning  to  raise  above  the  harbor  of  Louisburg  seeming  to  promise  a 
last  and  impregnable  defense  against  English  encroachment.  In  July,  1713, 
Governor  de  Costabelle  sent  a  messenger  with  letters  to  Father  Gaulin,  F.M., 
whose  missionary  labors  were  confined  to  the  Indians,  and  to  Father  Felix, 
Recollect,  cur£  of  Mines,  urging  them  to  use  theif  influence  to  induce  the 
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Acadians  and  Indians  to  remove  from  the  province  and  join  the  colony  at 
Louisburg.  One’  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
movement  in  the  history  both  of  English  and  French- American  colonization 
of  that  day,  the  carelessness  of  both  governments  respecting  colonial  interests, 
so  far  as  they  affected  only  the  colonists  themselves,  the  ignorance  and  indif¬ 
ference  always  shown  by  the  home  authorities  with  regard  to  the  natural  ties 
formed  by  birth  and  labor  in  a  new  country,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  all 
other  considerations  to  the  furtherance  of  imperial  views  alone. 

The  few  scattered  missionaries,  however,  who  still  remained  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  civil  authority  to  which  they 
still  felt  themselves  bound,  were  recognized  by  the  Acadians  as  their  natural 
leaders  and  most  sincere  friends,  did  not  look  very  favorably  upon  a  project 
which  demanded  such  heavy  and  distressing  sacrifices  from  their  people,  and 
preferred  rather  to  rely  upon  the  hope  (then  probable  enough)  of  the  eventual 
restoration  of  the  country  to  the  French  crown,  and  upon  the  promises  of 
toleration  and  civil  liberty  held  out  by  the  English  governors.  Father  Felix 
Palm,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Monsieur  de  Costabelle,  states  the  objections 
made  by  the  Acadians  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  French  government: 

“Aux  Mines,  September  23, 1713. 

“A  summary  of  what  the  inhabitants  have  answered  me: 

“It  would  be  to  expose  us  manifestly  (they  say)  to  die  of  hunger,  burthened  as  we 
are  with  large  families,  to  quit  the  dwelling-places  and  clearances  from  which  we  derive 
our  usual  subsistence,  without  any  other  resource,  to  take  rough,  new  lands,  from 
which  the  standing  wood  must  be  removed  without  any  advances  or  assistance.  One- 
fourth  of  our  population  consists  of  aged  persons,  unfit  for  the  labor  of  breaking  up 
new  lands,  and  who,  with  great  exertion,  are  able  only  to  cultivate  the  cleared  ground 
which  supplies  subsistence  for  them  and  their  families.  Finally,  we  shall  answer  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  absent  that  we  will  never  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain,  to  the  prejudice  of  what  we  owe  to  our  king,  to  our  country,  and  to 
our  religion;  and  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  against  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  articles  of  our  fidelity — that  is  to  say,  to  our  king  and  to  our  law,  that  in  that  case 
we  are  ready  to  quit  all  rather  than  to  violate  in  the  least  thing  one  of  those  articles. 
Besides,  we  do  not  yet  know  in  what  manner  the  English  will  use  us.  If  they  burthen 
us  in  respect  of  our  religion,  or  eat  up  our  settlements  to  divide  the  lands  with  people 
of  their  nations,  we  will  abandon  them  absolutely.  We  know,  further,  from  the  exact 
visits  we  have  made,  that  there  are  no  lands  in  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  which 
would  be  suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  our  families,  since  there  are  not  meadows 
sufficient  to  nourish  our  cattle,  from  which  we  draw  our  principal  subsistence.  The 
Indians  say  that  to  shut  them  up  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  would  be  to  damage 
their  liberty,  and  that  it  would  be  a  thing  inconsistent  with  their  natural  freedom  and 
the  means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence.  That  with  regard  to  their  attachment  to 
the  king  and  to  the  French,  that  it  is  inviolable;  and  if  the  queen  of  England  had  the 
meadows  of  Acadie  by  the  cession  made  by  his  majesty  of  them,  they,  the  Indians,  had 
the  woods,  out  of  which  no  one  could  ever  dislodge  them;  and  that  so  they  wished 
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each  to  remain  at  their  posts,  promising,  nevertheless,  to  be  always  faithful  to  the 
French.  In  the  colonies  of  Port  Royal,  Mines,  Piggiguit,  Coppeguit  and  Beaubassin, 
six  thousand  (6,000)  souls  would  have  to  Be  removed.” 

The  French  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  Acadians  to  Cape  Breton  fell  to 
the  ground  after  a  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  policy  of  reprisais  more  dis¬ 
astrous  and  harassing  to  the  Acadians  than  to  the  English  garrison  at  Annap¬ 
olis;  while  at  the  same  time  the  English  lords  of  trade  and  the  colonial 
governors  were  slowly  maturing  a  scheme  for  the  forcible  and  wholesale 
removal  of  the  French  inhabitants  from  the  province.  Nor  is  it  the  only  case 
in  history  where  the  satraps  of  British  power  have  plotted  the  banishment  of 
a  people  to  seize  on  its  rightful  domain. 

In  the  course  of  this  contest  the  old  country  of  Acadia  was  crushed  to 
the  ground;  the  French  settlers  were  carried  off,  their  farms  and  villages 
burned,  the  missionaries  imprisoned  or  driven  out.  Manach,  of  the  foreign 
missions,  the  missionary  of  the  Micmacs,  was  sent  to  France,  Le  Loutre  was 
a  prisoner  in  Jersey,  and  in  1760  there  remained  on  the  St.  John’s  only 
Coquart,  who  soon  after  withdrew  to  France;  and  of  the  Jesuits,  one  certainly, 
and  perhaps  two,  for  as  their  popularity  was  waning  in  France,  their  missions 
in  Canada  declined. 

The  history  of  the  expatriation  of  a  peaceful  and  industrious  people,  the 
narration  of  the  successive  events  during  forty  years  leading  up  to  the  final 
catastrophe,  the  movement  to  and  fro  of  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  con¬ 
querors  until  they  felt  their  power  secure  within  their  hands,  the  alternate 
hopefulness  and  anxiety  of  the  conquered,  the  expectation  of  aid  from  their 
kinsmen  abroad,  sometimes  drawing  near,  always  eventually  dashed  to  the 

ground;  the  desolation  of  the  settlements  by  friend  and  foe,  the  burning  of 
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their  churches,  the  driving  out  of  their  pastors,  to  whom  they  were  devotedly 
attached  as  their  most  reliable  and  unselfish  friends,  and  their  final  dispersion 
over  the  continent  and  among  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies — make  a  sombre- 
colored  picture  which  attracts  the  imagination  of  the  observer,  and  fixes 
his  attention  even  at  this  distant  day.  The  beautiful  pictures  of  contented 
industry,  of  rural  peace  and  simplicity,  drawn  by  Longfellow  and  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  find  little  counterpart  in  the  reality  of  the  stern  and 
rigorous  rule  of  the  English  military  governors  at  Annapolis,  Fort 
Edward,  and  Fort  Lawrence,  or  in  the  harassing  persecution  and  sus¬ 
picious  tyranny  to  which  the  Acadians  were  ceaselessly  subjected  until 
the  fall  of  the  last  French  stronghold  on  the  .peninsula,  by  the  capture  of 
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Fort  Beausejour,  left  the  English  government  free  to  carry  out  its  long  con¬ 
templated  plan  of  wholesale  deportation.^,  One  feature  is  more  clearly 
marked  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  Acadians — that  is,  the  single- 
hearted  devotion  with  which  the  missionaries  devoted  themselves  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  political  conditions  of  their  people,  as  well  as  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  divine  consolations  of  religion,  which  helped  to  sustain  them 
under  their  burdens.  That  their  faithfulness  to  their  duty  brought  down 
upon  their  heads  the  anger  and  suspicion  of  the  English  governors,  need 
not  be  said. 

The  policy  of  conciliation,  indeed,  was  a  policy  not  much  practised  nor 
very  much  esteemed  in  those  days,  nor  were  the  inherent  rights  of  distinct 
populations  very  clearly  recognized  ;  the  English  held  the  country  by  the 
strong  hand,  and  both  priests  and  people  felt  its  weight  without  distinction. 
Scarcely  three  months  had  elapsed  after  the  capitulation  of  Annapolis,  when 
Father  Justinien,  the  cure  of  the  settlement,  was  imprisoned  under  the  frivo¬ 
lous  pretext  of  having  left  the  banlieue,  and  gone  up  the  river  without  the 
order  of  the  governor,  Colonel  Vetch;  and  in  February,  1711,  he  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  nearly  two  years.  The  condition, 
in  the  meantime,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Annapolis  River  was  wretched, 
and  their  minds  were  harassed  with  doubts  as  to  the  future;  in  the  same  year 
they  sent  M.  de  Clignancourt  to  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the  governor  of 
Quebec,  with  a  letter,  in  which  they  say : 

“  M.  de  Clignancourt  will  give  you,  sir,  a  faithful  report  of  all  that  has  passed 
since  the  departure  of  the  English  fleet.  He  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  hearts,  and  will  tell  you  better  than  we  can  do  by  a  letter  the  harsh  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Mr,  Weische”  (Vetch)  “treats  us,  keeping  us  like  negroes,  and  wishing  to 
persuade  us  that  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  him  for  not  treating  us  much  worse, 
being  able,  he  says,  to  do  sb  with  justice,  and  without  our  having  room  to  complain. 
We  pray  you,  sir,  to  have  regard  to  our  misery,  and  to  honor  us  with  your  letter  for 
our  consolation,  expecting  that  you  may  furnish  the  necessary  assistance  for  our  re¬ 
tiring  from  this  unhappy  country.” 

Father  Justinien  was  permitted  to  return  in  17 14- 15,  and  continued  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  curti  at  Annapolis  until  1720.  On  the  28th  of  April 
of  that  year  Governor  Philipps  issued  proclamations  to  the  people  of  Annap¬ 
olis,  Mines,  and  Chignecto,  commanding  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  qualification,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  country  within  four  months, 
without  carrying  away  any  of  their  effects  except  two  sheep  for  each  family ; 
the  rest  of  their  property  to  be  confiscated  to  the  crown.  At  the  same  date, 
letters  were  addressed  to  Father  Justinien  at  Annapolis,  Father  Felix  at 
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Mines,  and  Father  Vincent,  at  Chignecto,  ordering  them  to  summon  their 
people  together  and  make  known  the  governor’s  proclamation.  The  terms 
prescribed  by  the  proclamation  were  in  violation  of  the  promises  made  in  the 
letter  of  Queen  Anne,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Acadians  the  right  “  to  retain 
and  enjoy  their  said  lands  and  tenements  without  molestation  (on  condition  of 
being  willing  to  continue  our  subjects),  as  fully  and  freely  as  other  our  sub- 
j  jets  do  or  may  possess  their  lands  or  estates,  or  to  sell  the  same,  if  they  shall 
rather  choose  to  remove  elsewhere.” 

Finding  this  alternative  before  them,  the  inhabitants  sent  a  letter  by 
Father  Justinien  to  M.  St.  Ovkle,  governor  at  Louisburg,  appealing  to  him 
for  advice  and  assistance.  Some  correspondence  took  place  between  St.  Ovide 
and  Philipps,  and  the  English  governor,  finding  the  forces  at  his  command 
insufficient  to  carry  out  his  proclamation,  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  for  a  time; 
“sending  home  the  deputies,”  as  he  says,  “with  smooth  words  and  promises  of 
enlargement  of  time.” 

The  departure  of  Father  J  ustinien  was,  however,  looked  upon  unfavor¬ 
ably  by  the  governor,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  return  to  the  province. 
Philipps  afterward  granted  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  to 
send  to  Cape  Breton  for  a  priest  in  place  of  Father  Justinien.  Father  Char¬ 
lemagne  was  appointed  curd  and  continued  to  officiate  until  1724,  when  he  in 
turn  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  was  sent  out  of 
the  province. 

In  February  of  the  same  year,  Father  Isidore,  a  Franciscan  friar,  came  to 
Annapolis.  He  had  been  selected  by  Father  Claude  Sanquiest,  superior  of 
the  Recollects,  at  Louisburg,  to  be  resident  priest  at  Piggiguit  (Windsor). 
Maj.  Cosby,  who  commanded  atCanso,  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Doucett, 
at  Annapolis,  that  his  excellency  the  governor  had  authorized  Sanquiest  to 
appoint  a  curd  for  Piggiguit.  Father  Isidore  received  the  approbation  of 
the  council,  and  entered  on  his  mission  at  Piggiguite.  An  event  soon  occurred, 
however,  in  which  the  missionaries  were  charged  with  complicity' — the 
suspicious  temper  of  the  governor  and  council  being  prone  to  lay  all  their  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  the  door  of  the  “Romish  priests” — and  which  resulted  in  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  Father  Felix  and  Father  Charlemagne  from  the  province,  and  the 
transfer  of  Father  Isidore  to  the  curd  of  Mines. 

The  Indians  continued  this  year  to  make  war  on  the  frontier  New  England 
settlements,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  a  war  party  of  Micmacs  and 
Malecites  attacked  the  fort  at  Annapolis,  killed.,  two  and  wounded  four  of  a 
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party  of  the  garrison,  who  made  a  sally  and  carried  off  several  prisoners. 
Father  Charlemagne  and  Father  Isidore  were  brought  before  the  council,  and 
examined  with  regard  to  their  previous  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the 
Indians.  The  council  resolved  that  F ather  Charlemagne  should  be  kept  in  cus¬ 
tody  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  sending  him  out  of  the  province,  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  return  on  his  peril.  The  evidence  against  Father  Charlemagne 
was  of  the  most  slender  character,  and  no  jury  could  be  found  now  to  con¬ 
vict  him  of  complicity  in  the  attack  ;  the  council  being  obliged,  in  fact,  to  base 
its  judgment  on  the  supposition  that  he  could  have  given  the  garrison  notice 
of  the  proposed  attack,  and  that  he  failed  to  do  so.  When  it  is  known  that 
he  had  no  means  of  communicating  with  the  garrison,  except  by  the  river, 
and  that  both  banks  were  guarded  by  hostile  Indians,  determined  to  intercept 
any  communication,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  verdict  of  the  council  was 
formed  rather  from  their  desire  to  find  some  one  whom  they  could  punish  for 
the  late  attack  (as  the  Indians  had  escaped  them),  and  upon  the  natural  odium 
which  they  entertained  against  Romish  priests,  than  upon  the  evidence  in  the 
case.  The  answers  of  Father  Charlemagne  himself  were  frank  and  straight¬ 
forward,  and  offer  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  statement  made  in  the  report 
of  the  council  that  “he  often  prevaricated,  and  never  answering  directly  to 
any  question.” 

The  governor  laid  before  the  board  a  letter  from  Pere  Felix,  who  refused 
to  appear  before  the  council,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  province.  It  was 
resolved  “that  an  order  be  sent  to  Mines,  to  be  there  published  at  the  mass- 
house,  to  discharge  the  said  Father  Felix  from  ever,  at  his  utmost  peril,  enter¬ 
ing  this  province  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  government.” 
Father  Isidore  was  acquitted  of  any  complicity  in  the  attack  upon  the  garri¬ 
son  ;  and,  after  having  received  the  thanks  of  the  governor  in  council,  was 
appointed  to  the  cur£  of  Mines  in  place  of  Father  Felix.  The  English  then 
shot  and  scalped  an  Indian  hostage  who  had  been  detained  two  years  in  the 
fort.  He  was  put  to  death  on  the  spot  where  Sergeant  McNeal,  one  of  the 
garrison,  had  been  killed.  The  council  also  passed  a  standing  order  “that 
there  should  be  no  more  Mass  said  up  the  river  ;  that  the  Mass-house  there 
should  be  demolished,  and  that  one  should  be  built  at  Annapolis,  to  which 
they  might  all  resort,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  their  said  treachery.” 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  this  furious  bigotry  wreaked  upon  inno¬ 
cent  heads  ended  there  —  the  Indians  who  attacked  the  fort  belonged  mostly 
to  a  tribe  called  the  Malecites,  living  on  the  St.John  River,  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  who  were  strangers  to  the  missionaries  at  Port  Royal 
and  Mines,  and  over  whom  they  had  nQ  control ;  and  it  was  not  pretended 
nor  asserted  that  a  single  Acadian  had  taken  part  in  the  raid — but  it  did  not. 
Fight  years  afterwards,  when  another  governor,  Colonel  Armstrong,  had 
succeeded  Philipps,  the  people  up  the  river  petitioned  to  have  their  church 
removed  to  the  middle  of  the  settlement,  or  else  that  the  priest  might  spend 
half  his  time  up  the  river.  This  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  church 
had  been  removed  to  Annapolis  on  account  of  “at  massacre  contrived  by  the 
priests ,  Charlemain  and  Felix  of  Mines,  and  several  of  the  people,  to  be  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Indians;”  and  they  were  told  by  Armstrong:  “There  are 
none  of  you  but  know  how  barbarously  some  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  were 
murdered  and  wounded  by  these  infatuated,  unthinking  people.”  The  coun¬ 
cil  were  of  opinion  that  their  church  should  not  be  removed,  but  that  it  should 
“  remain  where  it  now  is  as  a  lasting  monument  and  memorial  of  their  treach¬ 
erous  villainy  to  his  Brittanick  majesty  and  his  subjects.” 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  lieutenant-governor  informed  the  coun¬ 
cil  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Father  Felix,  informing  him  of  his 
(Felix’s)  return  to  the  province,  and  that  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Chignecto  on  the  assurance  of  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Cape  Breton  in 
his  favor.  Father  Felix  was  accompanied  by  two  other  Recollects,  mission¬ 
aries,  who  also  addressed  letters  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  asking  permission 
to  officiate.  The  council,  however,  was  inexorable,  and  ordered  Father  Felix 
and  his  companions  not  to  remain  in  the  province  at  their  peril ;  but  as  its  au¬ 
thority  did  not  extend  practically  beyond  cannon-shot  of  the  fort  at  Annap¬ 
olis,  there  was  no  means  of  enforcing  the  order,  and  Father  Felix  continued 
to  officiate  for  several  years.  In  January,  1725,  Father  Ignace,  a  Flemish 
priest,  who  had  been  sent  by  Father  Jocunde,  the  superior  of  the  Recollects 
in  Cape  Breton,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  people  of  Mines,  arrived  at 
Annapolis  with  the  deputies  from  that  settlement,  and  requested  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  government  to  officiate.  The  governor  and  council  having  de¬ 
manded  and  received  from  him  assurances  that  he  would  confine  himself 
solely  to  his  religious  labors,  and  that  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  province,  appointed  him  to  Chignecto,  “in  the  hope,”  as  they  said, 
“  of  rooting  out  Felix.”  At  a  meeting  of  council  on  the  22d  of  January, 
Father  Pierre,  who  had  gone  to  Cobequid  without  leave,  was  ordered  to  be 
“banished  the  country,”  and  the  council  threatened  the  people  of  that 
settlement  with  severe  penalties  for  referring  a  question  of  building  a 
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church  to  the  bishop  of  Quebec.  Father  Charlemagne,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  since  July  previous,  was  sent  to  Cape  Breton  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  (1725. ) 

In  1726  the  venerable  Indian  missionary,  Father  Gaulin,  finding  himself 
greatly  harassed  by  the  hostility  of  the  provincial  government,  surrendered 
himself  prisoner  at  Annapolis,  and  petitioned  the  governor  and  council  for 
leave  to  remain  as  a  missionary  in  the  province.  He  was  treated  with  great 
harshness  and  insolence  by  the  governor  and  council ;  but,  as  it  was  deemed 
prudent  at  the  time  to  conciliate  the  French  inhabitants  and  the  Indians,  the 
decision  of  the  council  was  that,  “  notwithstanding  he  was  such  a  vile  fellow, 
it  would  still  be  better  at  this  juncture  to  continue  him,  than  either  to  keep 
him  in  prison  or  banish  him  from  the  province.”  Father  Gaulin  was  accord¬ 
ingly  called  before  the  council,  and  after  being  reprimanded  for  his  “  intoler¬ 
able  insolence,”  “  that  old  fellow  Gaulin  ” — as  the  governor,  Armstrong,  calls 
the  venerable  priest  who  had  been  laboring  for  twenty  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  among  the  Indians  without  other  recompense  than  the  consciousness  of 
duty  faithfully  performed — was  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  enter  again 
upon  his  mission  without  further  molestation. 

The  governor,  Armstrong,  was  a  man  of  violent  and  suspicious  temper 
who  was  always  embroiled  in  disputes  with  his  subordinate  officers,  but  the 
brunt  of  his  displeasure  invariably  fell  upon  the  missionaries.  In  1729  Father 
Breslay,  cur6  of  Annapolis,  was  banished  from  the  province,  and  it  was  not 
until  1732  that  Armstrong  granted  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  wrote 
to  M.  St.  Ovide  at  Louisburg  to  send  him  two  priests,  one  for  Annapolis  and 
the  other  for  Mines.  He  had  previously  ordered  Father  Godalie,  cur£  of 
Mines,  and  grand  vicar,  to  leave  the  province.  Father  Godalie  was  accused 
of  having  “ basely  contradicted  himself” — “of  presuming  to  build  churches 
without  the  privity  or  authority  of  his  majesty’s  government”  —  “of  pervert¬ 
ing  one  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  to  the  popish  religion,”  “  and  for  styling  him¬ 
self  the  bishop  of  Quebec’s  vicar.”  For  these  offenses  the  council  ordered 
him  to  depart  out  of  the  province,  directed  the  inhabitants  not  to  pay  him  any 
more  tithes. 

In  1736,  Father  St.  Poucy  and  Father  De  Chevereaux,  another  of  the 
missionaries  from  Louisburg,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  out  of  the  province,  for 
refusing  to  obey  the  governor’s  order  to  go  to  Poubomcoup  (Pubnico)  to 
’•ecover  some  property  from  the  Indians — the  missionaries  declaring  that  they 
had  no  business  with  things  temporal,  and  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do 
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with  the  affair.  Father  De  Chevereaux  stopped  at  Cape  Sable,  where  he 
commenced  a  mission  among  the  Indians;  and  Father  St.  Policy,  after  having- 
sent  to  Louisburg,  returned  again  to  Annapolis.  The  government  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  him  to  depart  on  the  first  opportunity,  but  the  inhabitants  peti¬ 
tioning  strongly  in  his  favor,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  functions  as  cure. 
He  continued  to  officiate  until  1740,  when  he  applied  for  a  passport,  signify¬ 
ing  his  intention  to  leave  the  province  by  way  of  Mines.  He  returned  to  the 
province  from  Louisburg  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  .wrote  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mascarene,  who  had  succeeded  Armstrong,  announcing  his  intention  of 
establishing  himself  as  missionary  at  Chignecto.  The  government  refused, 
however,  to  sanction  his  return  to  the  province,  and  Father  Laboret  was 
appointed  cur£  of  Chignecto.  Father  De  St.  Poucy  was  succeeded  at  Annap¬ 
olis  by  Father  Nicholas  Vauquelin,  who  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of 
cur£  until  June,  1742.  The  first  mention  made  of  Father  De  Loutre,  of  the 
Society  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  afterwards  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
opposing  the  measures  taken  by  the  English  government  to  drive  the  Indians 
and  Acadians  out  of  the  province,  is  found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from 
Governor  Mascarene,  in  January,  1741.  Mascarene  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  moderation  of  temper,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  his 
successors  in  the  government  of  the  province,  Cornwallis  and  Lawrence,  had 
followed  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  he  initiated,  the  discontent  and 
anxiety  of  the  Acadians  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  would  have  been 
soon  replaced  by  a  loyal  and  contented  submission  to  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  disgraceful  outrages  upon  justice  and  humanity  involved  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  which  make  one  of  the  worst  chapters  in  the 
harsh  history  of  English  colonial  government,  would  have  been  avoided. 

With  the  complete  occupation  of  Halifax  by  the  British,  in  1741,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  relations  between  tbe  colonial  government  and  the  Acadians 
underwent  a  sudden  and  radical  change.  Within  six  years  priests  and  people 
had  disappeared  from  the  province,  and  were  dispersed  in  helpless  and  scat¬ 
tered  groups  over  English  colonies.  The  larger  military  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  English  governors  at  Halifax,  enabled  them  to  carry  out,  without 
further  delay,  the  long-contemplated  plan  for  the  forcible  removal  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Acadian  population.  The  history  of  their  expulsion  has 
been  often  written,  and  has  been  made  familiar  by  poets  and  essayists  to  all 
readers.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  English  colonial  government  of 
the  eighteenth  century  which  will  not  easily  lose  its  interest  so  long  as  the 
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associations  of  country  and  the  sacred  intimacy  of  family  ties  find  a  place  in 
men’s  hearts.  The  missions  were  broken.  Fathers  Des  Enclaves,  Dandin, 
Chauvreaux,  and  Miniac  were  put  on  board  the  English  fleet  and  carried  off 
prisoners  with  the  people  among  whom  they  had  labored  long  and  faithfully. 
Father  De  Loutre  sailed  for  France  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Beausejour,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  voyage  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  sent  to  Elizabeth 
Castle,  in  Jersey,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years. 

The  poor  exiles  of  this  period  fared  badly,  as  was  intended.  Some  were 
landed  in  Massachusetts,  friendless  and  starving;  many  died;  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  became  a  public  charge.  Others  were  taken  further  south  and  were 
reduced  to  such  misery  that  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  Others  took  refuge  in 
Cape  Breton  and  in  St.  John’s  (now  Prince  Edward)  Island.  After  peace 
was  proclaimed  and  the  footing  of  the  English  colony  firmly  established,  the 
embargo  was  taken  off  Acadian  settlers.  Some  of  these  poor  people,  who 
were  longing  for  their  “dear  Acadie,”  and  who  were  near  enough  to  carry 
out  their  wishes,  returned,  but  returned  to  find  their  homes  occupied  by  the 
invader.  Their  clearings  and  houses  thus  being  lost  to  them,  they  settled 
along  the  shores,  and,  as  time  wore  on,  became  quite  a  thriving  population, 
gaining  their  living  from  the  treasures  of  the  sea,  and  establishing  fisheries 
now  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to  the  Dominion. 

Acadia  is  now  but  a  historic  memory.  Its  very  name  is  lost  in  the  newer 
British  one  of  Nova  Scotia.  Yet  still,  in  the  pathetic  words  of  Longfellow: 

Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but  under  the  shade  of  its  branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language. 

Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
Dinger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom. 

In  the  fisherman’s  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy; 

Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespun, 

And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline’s  story, 

While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

In  1759,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  provincial  assembly  banishing  “popish 
priests,”  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  etc.;  any  person  found  harboring 
and  concealing  one  to  pay  a  fine  of  £50  for  the  first  offense;  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  find  securities  for  good  behavior.  In  this  manner  ended  the 
French  missions  in  Acadia;  but  a  soil  crowded  with  the  associations  of  so 
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many  laborers  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  was  not  long  destined  to  remain  barren. 
An  Irish  Catholic  Church,  full  of  ^vigorous  life,  strong  in  that  vitality  of  the 
faith  inherent  in  the  race,  has  sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  French  missions. 
The  age  has  grown  more  tolerant,  the  old  barriers  against  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  have  been  broken  down,  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  British  prov¬ 
inces  has  no  longer  to  contend  against  the  difficulties  and  perils  that  beset  the 
early  missionaries.  Looking  back  now  at  their  shadowy  figures,  standing  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  unclouded  by  the  dark  prejudices  of  race  and 
religion  which  then  enveloped  them,  we  are  able,  in  this  age,  to  pay  a  more 
'just  and  grateful  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  brave  and  faithful  services  they 
rendered  to  the  Acadians. 


Chapter  XIV. 


Tbe  mission  to  the  Muttons. 


LIVES  of  Holiness  and  Ton,.  —  Father  Caron  and  his  Colleagues  —  The 
Wyandot  Indians.  —  Father  BrebcEuf  and  his  Savage  Children.  —  The 
River  Journey  and  the  Arrival.  —  Welcome  to  “Echon”  — The  Mission 
Cross.  —  A  Plague  in  the  Land.  —  Superstition  and  Danger.  —  Glorious 
Martyrdom. — Iroquois  Warriors  and  their  Deeds. — Burning  of  a  Mar¬ 
tyr’s  Church. — Invasion,  Torture  and  Death. 


N  the  account  given  of  Champlain,  the  founder  and  first  governor 
of  Quebec,  we  left  Father  Le  Caron,  the  Franciscan  Recollect, 
laboring  among  the  Huron  Indians  of  that  region.  In  1623, 
while  temporarily  sojourning  at  Quebec,  this  missionary  was 
rejoiced  by  the  arrival  from  France  of  Father  Viel  and  Brother 
Sagard  of  the  same  order.  The  good  missionary  at  once  invited 
them  to  a  place  in  his  canoe,  and  the  three  Franciscans  paddled  off  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  missions  of  the  Hurons.  The  old  cabin  was  renovated,  and  the  priests 
began  to  labor  among  the  savages  as  well  as  they  could.  Two  adults  were 
baptized. 

But  it  was  a  hard  life  and  a  stony  field.  The  missionaries  subsisted  chiefly 
on  Indian  corn,  peas,  and  squashes.  A  little  stream  that  ran  near  the  door 
furnished  their  only  drink.  On  the  long  winter  evenings  they  read  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  —  having  no  candles.  They  retired  to  rest  on  beds  of  bark, 
and  slept  soundly  after  the  daily  round  of  ceaseless  toil. 
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In  the  summer  of  1624  Father  Le  Caron  returned  to  Quebec  on  business 
of  importance.  The  aid  of  the  Jesuits  was  requested  in  the  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sions,  and  in  the  year  following  three  fathers  were  sent  to  Canada.  Fathers 
John  de  Brebeuf,  Charles  Lallemant,  and  Evremond  Mass^,  themselves  all 
eager  for  the  task,  were  the  priests  selected  by  their  superiors  for  the  trying 
mission.  These  apostolic  men  sailed  from  Dieppe,  April  26,  1625,  and  reached 
Quebec  after  a  prosperous  voyage.  The  reception  they  at  first  met  was 
enough  to  have  appalled  any  hearts  less  resolute  and  inspired  from  above 
than  were  the  hearts  of  Father  Brebeuf  and  his  companions.  The  Recollects, 
a  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who,  through  Father  Le  Caron,  had  invited 
them  over,  had  received  at  their  convent  on  the  river  St.  Charles  no  tidings 
of  their  arrival;  Champlain,  ever  friendly  to  the  missionaries  of  the  faith,  was 
absent;.  Caen,  the  Calvinist,  then  at  the  head  of  the  fur-trading  monopoly  of 
New  France,  refused  them  shelter  in  the  fort;  and  the  private  traders  at 
Quebec  closed  their  doors  against  them.  To  perish  in  the  wilderness,  or  to 
return  to  France  from  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  New  World,  was  the  only 
alternative  before  them.  At  this  juncture  the  good  Recollects,  hearing  of 
their  arrival  and  destitution,  hastened  from  their  convent  in  their  boat,  and 
received  the  outcast  sons  of  Loyola  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  carried  them  to  the  convent.  The  sons  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Ignatius  united  at  once  in  administering  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
French  at  Quebec,  and  the  latter,  by  their  heroic  labors  and  sacrifices,  soon 
overcame  the  prejudice  of  their  enemies. 

From  his  transient  home  at  Quebec,  Father  Brdbeuf  watched  for  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  to  the  field  of  his  mission  among  the  Indians.  The 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  was  the  proposed  descent  of  Father  Viel 
to  Three  Rivers,  in  order  to  make  a  retreat  and  attend  to  some  necessary 
business  of  the  mission.  Father  Brebeuf,  accompanied  by  the  Recollect, 
Father  Dallion,  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  trading  post  to  meet  the 
father,  return  with  him  and  the  expected  annual  flotilla  of  trading  canoes 
from  the  Huron  country,  and  commence  his  coveted  work  among  the  Wyan- 
dots.  But  he  arrived  only  to  hear  that  Father  Viel  had  gained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  together  with  a  little  Christian  boy,  whom  their  Indian  conduc¬ 
tor,  as  his  canoe  shot  across  the  last  dangerous  rapids  in  the  river  Des 
Prairies,  behind  Montreal,  seized  and  threw  into  the  foaming  torrent  together, 
by  which  they  were  swept  immediately  into  the  seething  gulf  below,  never 
to  rise  again.  Neither  the  death  of  Father  Viel,'- nor  his  own  ignorance  of 
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the  Huron  language,  appalled  the  brave  heart  of  Father  Brdbeuf,  who,  when 
the  flotilla  came  down,  begged  to  be  takeq  back  as  a  passenger  to  the  Huron 
country;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  receive  him  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Quebec.  On  the  20th  of  July,  11625,  he  went  among  the  Montag- 
nais,  with  whom  he  wintered,  and  for  five  months  suffered  all  the  rigors  of 
the  climate  in  a  mere  bark-cabin,  in  which  he  had  to  endure  both  smoke  and 
filth,  the  inevitable  penalties  of  accepting  savage  hospitality.  Besides  this  his 
encampment  was  shifted  with  the  ever-varying  chase,  and  it  was  only  his  zeal 
that  enabled  him,  amid  incessant  changes  and  distractions,  to  learn  much  of 
the  Indian  language  for  the  acquisition  of  the  various  dialects  of  which,  as 
well  as  for  his  aptitude  in  accommodating  himself  to  Indian  life  and  manners, 
he  was  singularly  gifted.  On  the  27th  of  March  following,  he  returned  to 
Quebec,  and  resumed,  in  union  with  the  Recollects,  the  care  of  the  French 
settlers.  The  Jesuits  and  Recollects,  moving  together  in  perfect  unison,  went 
alternately  from  Quebec  to  the  Recollect  convent  and  Jesuit  res’dence,  on  a 
small  river  called  St.  Charles,  not  far  from  the  city. 

The  colony  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  was  soon  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
Fathers  Noirot  and  De  la  Noue,  with  twenty  laborers,  and  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  build  a  residence  for  themselves — the  mother  house  and  head¬ 
quarters  of  these  valiant  soldiers  of  the  cross  in  their  long  and  eventful  strug¬ 
gle  with  paganism  and  superstition  among  the  Indians.  Father  Br^beuf  and 
his  companions  now  devoted  their  labors  to  the  French  at  Quebec,  then  num¬ 
bering  only  forty-three,  hearing  confessions,  preaching,  and  studying  the 
Indian  languages.  They  also  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  But  these  labors  were  but  preparatory  for  others  more 
arduous,  but  more  attractive  to  them. 

In  1626  the  Huron  mission  was  again  attempted  by  Father  Br^beuf. 
He,  together  with  Father  Dallion  and  the  Jesuit,  Father  Noue,  was  sent  to 
Three  Rivers,  to  attempt  a  passage  to  the  Huron  country.  When  the  Indian 
flotilla  arrived  at  Three  Rivers,  the  Hurons  were  ready  to  receive  Father 
Dallion  on  board,  but  being  unaccustomed  to  the  Jesuit  habit,  and  objecting, 
or  pretending  to  object,  to  the  portly  frame  of  Father  Br6beuf,  they  refused 
a  passage  to  him  and  his  companion,  Father  Noue.  At  last  some  presents 
secured  a  place  in  the  flotilla  for  the  two  Jesuits.  The  missionaries,  after  a 
painful  voyage,  arrived  at  St.  Gabriel,  or  La  Rochelle  ,in  the  Huron  country, 
and  took  up  the  mission  which  Le  Caron  and  Viel  had  so  nobly  pioneered. 

The  Hurons,  whose  proper  name  was  Wendat,  or  Wyandot,  were  a 
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powerful  tribe,  numbering  at  least  thirty  thousand  souls,  living  in  eighteen 
villages  scattered  over  a  small  strip  of  land  on  a  peninsula  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Other  tribes,  kindred  to  them,  stretched 
through  New  York  and  into  the  continent  as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas. 
Their  towns  were  well  built  and  strongly  defended,  and  they  were  good 
tillers  of  the  soil,  active  traders,  and  brave  warriors.  They  were,  however, 
behind  their  neighbors  in  their  domestic  life  and  in  their  styles  of  dress,  which 
for  both  sexes  were  exceedingly  scant.  Their  objects  of  worship  were  one 
supreme  deity,  called  the  Master  of  Life,  to  whom  they  offered  human  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  an  infinite  number  of  inferior  deities,  or  rather  fiends,  inhabiting 
rivers,  cataracts,  or  other  natural  objects,  riding  on  the  storms,  or  living  in 
some  animal  or  plant,  and  whom  they  propitiated  with  tobacco.  Father 
Br^beuf  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  language  to  make  himself 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  instructions  and 
manuscripts  of  Fathers  Le  Caron  and  Viel.  Father  Noue,  being  unable  to 
acquire  the  language  by  reason  of  his  great  age  and  defective  memory, 
returned  to  Quebec  in  1637,  and  was  followed  the  next  year  by  Father  Dal- 
lion,  who  had  made  a  brave  hut  unsuccessful  effort  to  plant  the  cross  among 
the  Attiarandaronk,  or  Neutrals.  The  undaunted  Brebeuf  was  thus  in  1629 
left  alone  among  the  Hurons.  He  soon  won  their  confidence  and  respect, 
and  was  adopted  into  the  tribe  by  the  name  of  Echon.  Though  few  conver¬ 
sions  rewarded  his  labors  among  them  during  his  three  years’  residence,  still 
he  was  amply  compensated  by  his  success  in  gaining  their  hearts,  acquiring 
their  language,  and  thoroughly  understanding  their  character  and  manners. 
So  completely  had  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Hurons  that,  when  he  was 
about  to  return  in  1629  to  Quebec,  whither  his  superior  had  recalled  him,  in 
consequence  of  the  distress  prevailing  in  the  colony,  the  Indians  crowded 
around  him  to  prevent  him  from  entering  the  canoes,  and  addressed  him  in 

this  touching  language:  “What!  Echon,  dost  thou  leave  us?'  Thou  hast 

• 

been  here  now  three  years  to  learn  our  language,  to  teach  us  to  know  thy 
God,  to  adore  and  serve  him,  having  come  but  for  that  end,  as  thou  hast 
shown;  and  now,  when  thou  knowest  our  language  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  Frenchman,  thou  leavest  us.  If  we  do  not  know  the  God  thou  adorest, 
we  shall  call  him  to  witness  that  it  is  not  our  fault,  but  thine,  to  leave  us  so.” 

Deeply  as  he  felt  this  appeal,  the  Jesuit  could  know  no  other  voice  when 
his  superior  spoke;  and  having  given  every  encouragement  to  those  who 
were  well  disposed  toward  the  faith,  and  explained  why  he  should  go  when 
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his  superior  required  it,  he  embarked  on  the  flotilla  of  twelve  canoes,  and 
reached  Quebec  on  the  17th  of  July,  1629.  Three  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Quebec,  that  port  was  captured  by  the  English  under  the  traitor  Kirk,  who 
bore  the  deepest  hatred  toward  the  Jesuits,  whose  residence  he  would  have 
fired  upon  could  he  have  brought  his  vessel  near  enough  for  his  cannon  to 
bear  upon  it.  He  pillaged  it,  however,  compelling  the  fathers  to  abandon  it 
and  fly  for  safety  to  Tadoussac.  But  Father  Brebeuf  and  his  companions 
were,  together  with  Champlain,  detained  as  prisoners.  Amongst  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Kirk  was  one  Michel,  a  bitter  and  relentless  Huguenot,  who  was 
by  his  temperament  and  infirmities  prone  to  violence,  and  who  vented  his 
rage  especially  against  the  Jesuits.  He  and  the  no  less  bigoted  Kirk  found  in 
Father  Brebeuf  an  intrepid  defender  of  his  order  and  of  his  companions 
against  their  foul  calumnies,  while  at  the  same  time  his  noble  character  showed 
how  well  it  was  trained  to  the  practice  of  Christian  humility  and  charity. 

On  the  occasion  here  particularly  alluded  to,  Kirk  was  conversing  with 
the  fathers,  who  were  then  his  prisoners,  and,  with  a  malignant  expression,  said  : 

“  Gentlemen,  your  business  in  Canada  was  to  enjoy  what  belonged  to 
M.  de  Caen,  whom  you  dispossessed.” 

“Pardon  me,  sir,”  answered  Father  Brebeuf,  “ we  came  purely  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  exposed  ourselves  to  every  kind  of  danger  to  convert  the 
Indians.” 

Here  Michel  broke  in:  “  Ay,  ay,  convert  the  Indians!  You  mean,  con¬ 
vert  the  beaver  /” 

Father  Brebeuf,  conscious  of  his  own  and  his  companion’s  innocence, 
and  deeming  the  occasion  one  which  required  at  his  hands  a  full  and  unquali¬ 
fied  denial,  solemnly  and  deliberately  answered  : 

“  That  is  false!” 

The  infuriated  Michel,  raising  his  fist  at  his  prisoner  in  a  threatening 
manner,  exclaimed: 

“  But  for  the  respect  I  owe  the  general,  I  would  strike  you  for  giving 
me  the  lie.” 

Father  Brebeuf,  who  possessed  a  powerful  frame  and  commanding  figure, 
stood  unmoved  and  unruffled.  But  he  did  not  rely  upon  these  qualities  of 
the  man,  though  he  knew  no  fear,  but  illustrated  by  his  example  on  this  as  on 
every  other  occasion  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  and  a  minister  of  peace.  With 
a  humility  and  charity  that  showed  how  well  the  strong  and  naturally  impul¬ 
sive  man  had  subdued  his  passions,  he  endeavored  to  appease  the  anger  of  his 
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assailant  by  an  apology,  which,  while  it  was  justly  calculated  to  remove  all 
cause  of  offense,  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  vindication  of  himself  and 
companions  from  the  unjust  imputation  just  cast  upon  them.  He  said: 

“  You  must  excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  the  lie.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  so.  The  words  I  used  are  those  we  use  in  the  schools 
when  a  doubtful  question  is  advanced,  and  they  mean  no  offense.  Therefore, 
I  ask  you  to  pardon  me.” 

“  Bon  Dieu,”  said  Champlain,  “you  swear  well  for  a  reformer!” 

“  I  knew  it,”  replied  Michel ;  “  I  should  be  content  if  I  had  struck  that 
Jesuit  who  gave  me  the  lie  before  my  general.” 

The  unfortunate  Michel  continued  in  this  way  unceasingly  to  rave  over 
the  pretended  insult,  which  no  apoligies  could  obliterate.  He  died  shortly 
afterward  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  fury,  and  was  interred  under  the  rocks 
of  Tadoussac.  It  was  not  permitted  to  him  to  execute  his  threatened  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  Jesuit,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  insult,  and  whom  he  never 
forgave,  though  himself  forgiven. 

Father  Br^beuf,  together  with  the  truly  great  and  Catholic  Champlain, 
the  governor  of  Quebec,  and  with  the  other  missionaries,  were  carried 
prisoners  to  England,  whence  after  some  time  they  were  allowed  to  proceed 
to  France. 

Here,  we  are  told,  the  missionary  lived  among  his  brethren  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  little  child.  The  thorny  way  of  the  Indian  missions  had  but 
advanced  him  on  the  royal  road  of  the  Cross.  In  1631  he  wrote:  “I  feel 
that  I  have  no  talent  for  anything,  recognizing  in  myself  only  an  inclination 
to  obey  others.  I  believe  that  I  am  only  fit  to  be  a  porter,  to  clean  out  the 
rooms  of  my  brethren,  and  to  serve  in  the  kitchen.  I  mean  to  conduct  myself 
in  the  society  as  if  I  were  a  beggar,  admitted  into  it  by  sufferance,  and  I  will 
receive  everything  that  is  granted  me  as  a  particular  favor.”  The  person 
who  wrote  this  was,  without  any  doubt,  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of 
his  age  ! 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1633,  to  the  great  joy  of  Quebec,  Cham¬ 
plain  returned  to  resume  his  sway  in  Canada,  and  Father  Br^beuf  accompa¬ 
nied  him,  together  with  F ather’s  Mass£,  Daniel,  and  Davost,  all  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Though  Father  Br^beuf  was  not  inactive  about  Quebec,  still  his 
heart  longed  for  the  Huron  homes  and  council-fires,  and  still  more  for  Huron 
souls.  Shortly  afterward,  he  had  the  consolation  of  beholding  the  faithful 
Louis  Amantacha,  a  Christian  Huron,  arriving  .at  Quebec,  followed  by  the 
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usual  Indian  flotilla  of  canoes.  A  council  was  held;  sixty  chiefs  sat  in  a 
circle  round  the  council-fire,  and  the  noble  Champlain,  the  intrepid  Br^beuf, 
and  the  zealous  Lallemant,  stood  in  their  midst.  A  treaty  of  friendship  was 
concluded  between  the  French  and  the  Hurons,  and,  in  confiding  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  his  new  allies,  Champlain  thus  addressed  the  latter:  “  These  we  con¬ 
sider  as  fathers ;  these  are  dearer  to  us  than  life.  Think  not  that  they  have 
left  France  underpressure  of  want;  no,  they  were  there  in  high  esteem; 
they  come  not  to  gather  up  your  furs,  hut  to  open  to  you  the  doors  of  eternal 
life.  If  you  love  the  French,  as  you  say  you  love  them,  then  love  and  honor 
these,  our  fathers.” 

On  the  eve  of  departure,  however,  a  misunderstanding  among  the  Indians 
prevented  the  missionaries  from  proceeding  on  their  journey,  and  another  year 
passed  away  before  the  fleet  of  canoes  came  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  summer  of  1634  the  dusky  traders  landed  their  light  crafts  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  this  time  Father  Br^beuf  and  his  two  companions  set  out  with 
them  on  their  return  trip. 

They  reckoned  the  distance  at  nine  hundred  miles;  but  distance  was  the 
least  repellant  feature  of  this  most  arduous  journey.  Barefooted,  lest  their 
shoes  should  injure  the  frail  vessel,  each  priest  crouched  in  his  canoe,  and 
toiled  with  unpracticed  hand  to  propel  it.  Before  him,  week  after  week,  he 
saw  the  same  lank,  unkempt  hair,  the  same  tawny  shoulders,  and  long,  naked 
arms  ceaselessly  plying  the  paddle.  Tbe  canoes  were  soon  separated,  and  for 
more  than  a  month  the  priests  rarely  or  never  met.  Brebeuf  spoke  a  little 
Huron,  and  could  converse  with  his  escort,  but  Daniel  and  Davost  were 
doomed  to  a  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  occasional  unintelligible  com¬ 
plaints  and  menaces  of  the  Indians,  of  whom  many  were  sick  with  an  epi¬ 
demic,  and  all  were  terrified,  desponding,  and  sullen. 

Their  only  food  was  a  pittance  of  Indian  corn  crushed  between  two 
stones  and  mixed  with  water.  The  toil  was  extreme.  Brebeuf  counted 
thirty-five  portages  where  their  canoes  were  lifted  from  the  water,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  voyagers  around  the  rapids  or  cataracts.  More 
than  fifty  times  besides  they  were  forced  to  wade  in  the  raging  current, 
pushing  up  their  empty  barks  or  dragging  them  with  ropes.  The  Apostle 
of  the  Hurons  tried  to  do  his  part,  but  the  boulders  and  sharp  rocks  wounded 
his  naked  feet  and  compelled  him  to  desist.  He  and  his  companions  bore 
their  share  of  the  baggage  across  the  portages,  sometimes  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
eral  miles.  Four  trips  at  least  were  required  to  convey  the  whole.  The  way 
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was  through  the  dense  forest,  encumbered  with  rocks  and  logs,  tangled  with 
roots  and  underbrush,  damp  with  perpetual  shade,  and  redolent  of  decayed 
leaves  and  mouldering  wood.  The  Indians  themselves  were  often  spent  with 
fatigue.  Father  Br^beuf,  with  his  iron  frame  and  unconquerable  resolution, 
doubted  if  his  strength  would  sustain  him  to  his  journey’s  end. 

He  complains  that  he  had  no  moment  to  read  his  breviary,  except  by  the 
moonlight  or  the  fire,  when  stretched  out  to  sleep  on  a  bare  rock  by  some 
savage  cataract  of  the  Ottawa,  or  in  a  damp  nook  of  the  adjacent  forest. 
Descending  French  River,  and  following  the  lonely  shore  of  the  great 
Georgian  Bay,  the  canoe  which  carried  Br^beuf  at  length  neared  its  destina¬ 
tion,  thirty  days  after  leaving  Three  Rivers.  Before  him,  stretched  in  wild 
slumber,  lay  the  forest  shore  of  the  Huron  Nation.  Did  his  spirit  sink  as  he 
approached  his  dreary  home,  oppressed  with  a  dark  foreboding  of  what  the 
future  should  bring  forth? 

Br^beuf  and  his  Huron  companions  having  landed,  the  Indians,  throwing 
the  missionary’s  baggage  on  the  ground,  left  him  to  his  own  resources,  and, 
without  heeding  his  remonstrances,  set  forth  for  their  respective  villages,  * 
some  twenty  miles  distant.  Thus  abandoned,  the  priest  knelt,  not  to  implore 
succor  irv  his  perplexity,  but  to  offer  thanks  to  the  Providence  which  had 
shielded  him  thus  far.  Then  rising,  he  pondered  as  to  what  course  he  should 
take.  Fie  knew  the  spot  well.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  the  small  inlet 
called  Thunder  Bay.  In  the  neighboring  Huron  town  of  Toanchd  he  had 
lived  three  years,  preaching  and  baptizing.  He  hid  his  baggage  in  the 
woods,  including  the  vessels  for  the  Holy  Mass,  more  precious  than  all  the 
rest,  and  began  to  search  for  his  new  abode.  Evening  was  near,  when,  after 
following,  bewildered  and  anxious,  a  gloomy  forest  path,  he  issued  upon  a 
wild  clearing,  and  saw  before  him  the  bark  roofs  of  Ihonatiria. 

A  crowd  ran  out  to  meet  him.  “  Echon  has  come  again!  Echon  has 
come  again!”  they  cried,  recognizing  in  the  distance  the  stately  figure  robed 
in  black  that  advanced  from  the  border  of  the  forest.  They  led  him  to  the 
town,  and  the  whole  population  swarmed  about  him.  After  a  short  rest,  he 
set  out  with  a  number  of  young  Indians  in  quest  of  his  baggage,  returning 
with  it  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Welcomed  by  one  of  the  richest  and  most  hospitable  Hurons  of  Ihona¬ 
tiria,  Father  Br^beuf  made  his  abode  with  him.  As  days  passed  he  anxiously 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  two  fellow-priests  and  their  French  companions. 
One  by  one  they  made  their  appearance.  But  they  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
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nized.  Half-dead  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  resembled  living  skeletons 
more  than  men. 

A  house  for  the  black-robes  after  the  Huron  model  was  soon  erected. 
As  hundreds  of  Indians  joined  in  the  work,  the  bark  mansion  rose  in  a  few 
days — a  complete  edifice.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts — store-house,  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  and  chapel.  This  house  and  its  furniture  soon  became  the  wonder 
of  the  whole  Huron  country.  Visitors  were  in  abundance.  It  was  the  clock, 
above  all,  that  puzzled  and  pleased  them. 

The  guests  would  sit  in  expectant  silence  by  the  hour,  squatted  on  the 
ground,  waiting  to  hear  it  strike.  They  thought  it  was  alive,  and  asked  what 
it  ate.  As  the  last  stroke  sounded  one  of  the  Frenchmen  would  cry  “Stop!  ” 
and  to  the  admiration  of  the  company  the  obedient  clock  was  silent. 

The  mill  was  another  wonder,  and  they  were  never  tired  of  turning  it. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  prism  and  a  magnet;  also  a  magnifying  glass, 
wherein  a  flea  was  transformed  into  a  frightful  monster,  and  a  multiplying 
lens,  which  showed  them  the  same  object  eleven  times  repeated. 

“All  this,”  writes  Father  Brdbeuf,  “serves  to  gain  their  affection, 
and  make  them  more  docile  in  respect  to  the  admirable  and  incomprehensible 
mysteries  of  our  Faith;  for  the  opinion  they  have  of  our  genius  and  capacity 
makes  them  believe  whatever  we  tell  them.” 

“  What  does  the  captain  say  ?  ”  was  the  frequent  question,  for  by  this 
title  of  honor  they  designated  the  clock.  “When  he  strikes  twelve  times,  he 
says,  ‘  Hang  on  the  kettle,’  and  when  he  strikes  four  times,  he  says,  ‘Get  up 
and  go  home.’  ”  Both  interpretations  were  well  remembered.  At  noon  vis¬ 
itors  were  never  wanting  to  share  the  fathers’  sagamite,  but  at  the  stroke  of 
four  all  rose  and  departed,  leaving  the  missionaries  for  a  time  in  p?ace. 

Father  Br^beuf,  as  superior  of  the  mission,  and  his  two  colleagues  now 
began  their  labors.  To  warriors  and  women,  children  and  chiefs,  the  Gospel 
was  now  announced.  The  work  of  conversion  was  long  and  most  difficult. 
In  fact,  during  the  first  few  years  no  adults  were  baptized  save  those  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  experienced  Br^beuf  knew  Indian  nature  well,  and  he  greatly 
feared  backsliding.  Hence  his  caution.  In  his  eyes  one  good  Christian  was 

better  than  a  multitude  of  bad  ones.  Besides,  all  the  Indian  vices _ and  the 

Huron  nation  was  corrupt  to  the  core — had  to  be  eradicated  before  Catholicity 
could  be  planted.  The  herculean  toil  of  battling  against  depravity,  and  of 
seeing  that  neither  young  nor  old  died  without  aid,  such  was  the  unceasing 
task  of  the  Jesuits. 
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In  the  summer  of  1635  there  was  a  severe  drought,  which  defied  Indian 
magic,  and  ruined  the  reputation  of  many  a  medicine  man.  One  of  the  most 
renowned  of  these  jugglers,  seeing  his  reputation  tottering  under  his  repeated 
failures,  bethought  himself  of  accusing  the  Jesuits,  and  gave  cut  that  the  red 
color  of  the  cross  which  stood  before  their  house  scared  the  bird  of  thunder, 
and  caused  him  to  fly  another  way.  On  this  a  clamor  arose.  The  popular 
ire  turned  against  the  priests,  and  the  obnoxious  cross  was  condemned  to  be  hewn 
down.  Aghast  at  the  threatened  sacrilege,  they  attempted  to  reason  away  the 
storm,  assuring  the  crowd  that  the  lightning  was  not  a  bird,  but  certain  hot 
and  fiery  exhalations,  which  being  imprisoned,  darted  this  way  and  that,  try¬ 
ing  to  escape.  As  this  philosophy  failed  to  convince  their  hearers,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  changed  their  line  of  defense. 

“You  say,”  observed  the  fathers,  “that  the  red  color  of  the  cross 
frightens  the  bird  of  thunder.  Then  paint  the  cross  white,  and  see  if  the 
thunder  will  come.”  This  was  done,  but  the  clouds  still  kept  aloof. 

“Your  spirits  cannot  help  you,”  said  Father  Br^beuf,  “and  your  sorcerers 
have  deceived  you  with  lies.  Now  ask  the  aid  of  Him  who  made  the  world, 
and  perhaps  He  will  listen  to  your  prayers.”  And  he  added  that  if  the 
Indians  would  renounce  their  sins,  and  obey  the  true  God,  they  would  make 
a  procession  daily  to  implore  His  favor  towards  them.  There  was  no  want  of 
promises.  The  processions  were  begun,  as  were  also  nine  Masses  to  St. 
Joseph,  and  as  heavy  rains  occurred  soon  after,  the  Indians  conceived  a  high 
idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  French  “medicine.” 

If  in  1636  more  Jesuits  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  dauntless  Brebeuf,  his 
difficulties  on  that  account  did  not  diminish.  For  several  years  the  pestilence 
had  scourged  the  Hurons,  but  now  it  arrived  in  its  most  terrible  form  —  the 
small-pox.  Mourning  overshadowed  the  land.  Brebeuf  and  his  brave  band 
became,  if  possible,  more  than  heroes.  Amid  the  wails  of  the  living  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  they  passed  around,  like  good  angels,  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
aiding  and  comforting  as  they  went  along.  Often  the  only  return  for  their 
charity  were  jeers  and  curses. 

“When  we  see  them,”  writes  Parkman,  “in  the  gloomy  February  of  1637, 
and  the  gloomier  months  that  followed,  toiling  on  foot  froifi  one  infected  town 
to  another,  wading  through  the  sodden  snow,  under  the  bare  and  dripping 
forest,  drenched  with  incessant  rains,  till  they  descried  at  length  through  the 
storm  the  clustering  dwellings  of  some  barbarous  hamlet,  when  we  see  them 
entering  one  after  another  these  wretched  abpdes  of  misery  and  darkness,  and 
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all  for  one  sole  end,  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying,  .  .  .  we  must  needs 
admire  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  with  which  it  was  pursued.” 

In  those  wild  scenes  of  misery,  no  pen  can  picture  the  heroic  toils,  the  calm¬ 
ness,  the  grandeur  of  soul  exhibited  by  Father  Brebeuf.  How  the  human 
frame  could  endure  it  is  something  which  fills  the  mind  with  astonishment. 
Nor  had  he  to  battle  against  disease  and  Indian  wickedness  only.  The 
powers  of  darkness  assailed  the  great  priest  in  every  way  possible.  Demons 
in  troops  appeared  before  him,  sometimes  in  the  guise  of  men,  sometimes  as 
boars,  wolves,  or  wild-cats.  He  called  on  God  and  the  apparitions  vanished. 
Death,  like  a  skeleton,  sometimes  menaced  him,  and  once,  as  he  faced  it  with 
an  unquailing  eye,  it  fell  powerless  at  his  feet.  He  saw  the  vision  of  a  vast 
and  gorgeous  palace,  and  a  miraculous  voice  assured  him  that  such  was  to  be 
the  reward  of  those  who  dwelt  in  savage  hovels  for  the  cause  of  God.  Angels 
appeared  to  him,  and  more  than  once  St.  Joseph  and  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 
were  visibly  present  before  his  sight. 

In  1637  Father  Brebeuf  had  the  extreme  consolation  of  solemnly  bap¬ 
tizing  a  Huron  chief,  the  first  adult  in  health  yet  admitted  to  the  Christian 
fold.  It  was  done  with  great  ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
wondering  Indians.  But  the  devil  became  alarmed  at  this  triumph  of  the 
Faith.  More  than  ever  the  savages  began  to  suspect  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
secretly  whispered  abroad  that  they  had  bewitched  the  nation,  in  short,  were 
the  principal  cause  of  the  pest  which  threatened  to  destroy  it. 

A  dwarfish  medicine-man,  who  boasted  that  he  was  a  veritable  fiend 
incarnate,  originated  this  rumor.  The  slander,  says  Parkman,  spread  fast  and 
far.  Their  friends  looked  at  them  askance,  their  enemies  clamored  for  their 
lives.  Some  said  that  the  priests  concealed  in  their  houses  a  corpse  which 
infected  the  country — a  prevalent  notion  derived  from  some  half-instructed 
neophyte  concerning  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Others  ascribed 
the  evils  to  a  serpent,  others  to  a  spotted  frog,  others  >to  a  demon  which  the 
priests  were  supposed  to  carry  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Others  again  gave  out 
that  they  had  pricked  an  infant  to  death  with  awls  in  the  forest,  in  order  to 
kill  the  Huron  children  by  magic.  “  Perhaps,”  observes  Father  Le  Mercier, 
“  the  devil  was  enraged  because  we  had  placed  a  great  many  of  these  little 
innocents  in  Heaven.” 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  became  an  object  of  terror.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  charm.  The  dragons  and  serpents  were  supposed  to  be  the 
demons  of  the  pest,  and  the  sinners  whom  they  were  so  busily  devouring  to 
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represent  its  victims.  On  the  top  of  a  spruce  tree  near  their  house  at  Ihona- 
tiria,  the  priests  had  fastened  a  sipall  streamer  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  This,  too,  was  taken  for  a  charm,  throwing  off  disease  and  death  to  ail 
quarters.  The  clock,  once  an  object  of  harmless  wonder,  now  excited  the 
wildest  alarm,  and  the  Jesuits  were  forced  to  stop  it,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
sound  the  signal  of  death.  At  sunset,  one  would  have  seen  knots  of  Indians, 
their  faces  dark  with  dejection  and  terror,  listening  to  the  measured  sounds 
which  issued  from  within  the  neighboring  house  of  the  mission,  where,  with 
bolted  doors,  the  priests  were  singing  Litanies,  mistaken  for  incantations  by 
the  awe-struck  savages. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  1637,  the  chiefs  held  a  solemn 
council  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  the  pest  and  the  Jesuits.  Father 
Brebeuf  and  his  associates  were  requested  to  be  present,  and  gladly  they 
accepted  the  invitation.  A  stranger  scene  it  would  be  dfficult  to  imagine. 
Chiefs,  grizzly  with  age  and  bearing  the  scars  of  many  a  fierce  contest,  spent 
their  eloquence,  the  whole  gist  of  which  was — the  Huron  nation  was  dying 
away,  and  the  priests  were  the  cause.  When  the  last  of  the  dusky  orators  sat 
down,  the  noble  Brdbeuf  arose  and  thoroughly  exposed  the  utter  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  charges  against  himself  and  his  fellow  priests.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  There  was  a  clamor  for  the  “  charmed  cloth !  ”  In  vain  did  the 
Jesuit  protest  that  they  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  loud  and  savage 
demands  but  increased. 

“If  you  will  not  believe  me,”  said  Brdbeuf,  “go  to  our  house,  search 
everywhere,  and  if  you  are  not  sure  which  is  the  charm,  take  all  our  clothing 
and  all  our  cloth  and  throw  them  into  the  lake.” 

“Sorcerers  always  talk  in  that  way,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Then  what  will  you  have  me  say  ?  ”  demanded  Brebeuf. 

“  Tell  us  the  cause  of  the  pest,”  was  still  asked. 

The  good  father’s  explanations  and  the  loud  interruptions  of  the  Indians 
delayed  the  debate  until  long  after  midnight.  As  one  of  the  old  chiefs  passed 
out  he  said  to  the  “Xavier  of  North  America”:  “If  some  young  brave 
should  split  your  head,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say.” 

The  fathers  were  now  in  peril  of  their  lives.  The  few  converts  they 
had  lately  made  came  to  them  in  secret  and  warned  them  that  their  death 
was  determined  upon.  The  house  was  set  on  fire,  in  public  every  face  was 
averted  from  them,  and  a  new  council  was  called  to  pronounee  the  decree  of 
death.  They  appeared  before  it,  we  are  toldi  with  a  front  of  such  unflinch- 
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ing  assurance,  that  their  judges,  Indian-like,  postponed  the  sentence.  Yet  it 
seemed  impossible  that  they  should  much  longer  escape.  Brdbeuf,  there¬ 
fore,  wrote  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  superior,  Father  Le  Jeune,  at  Quebec, 
and  confided  it  to  some  converts  whom  he  could  trust,  to  be  carried  by  them 
to  its  destination. 

“We  are,  perhaps,”  he  writes,  “  about  to  give  our  blood  and  our  lives  in 
the  cause  of  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  that  His  goodness  will 
accept  the  sacrifice,  as  regards  me,  in  expiation  of  my  great  and  nnmberless 
sins,  and  that  He  will  thus  crown  the  past  services  and  ardent  desires  of  all 
our  fathers  here.  .  .  .  Blessed  be  His  name  forever,  that  He  has  chosen 

us  among  so  many  better  than  we  to  aid  Him  to  bear  His  cross  in  this  land ! 
In  all  things  His  holy  will  be  done.”  The  spirit  of  the  fearless  Christian 
hero  shines  out  in  these  admirable  sentences. 

After  a  fervent  novena  to  St.  Joseph,  the  clouds  of  death  that  hung 
over  their  devoted  heads  began  to  slowly  move  away.  “  Truly,”  wrote 
Father  Le  Mercier,  “  it  is  an  unspeakable  happiness  for  us  in  the  midst  of 
this  barbarism  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the  demons,  and  to  see  earth  and  hell 
raging  against  a  handful  of  men  who  will  not  even  defend  themselves.” 

The  faith  now  advanced.  Several  famous  chiefs  became  catechumens,  and 
the  greatest  sachems  listened  to  the  words  of  the  missionaries  ;  yet  still,  in  a 
nation  of  16,000,  not  one  hundred  were  Christians,  and  but  a  hundred  bap¬ 
tisms  rewarded  their  labors.  The  following  year  was  more  consoling. 
Although  the  war  with  the  Iroquois  had  assumed  a  dangerous  form,  the 
missions  were  pushed  with  renewed  vigor,  except  that  among  the  Neutrals, 
for  Brebeuf  had  gone  to  Quebec.  The  Christians  and  catechumens  now 
became  so  numerous,  that  in  many  villages  they  formed  a  considerable  party, 
and  by  refusing  all  participation  in  feasts  or  ceremonies  savoring  of  idolatry, 
drew  on  themselves  petty  persecution  and  bitter  hatred.  Hearing  the  name 
of  Mary  repeated  frequently,  the  pagans  called  the  Christians,  Marians,  a 
name  which  they  joyfully  received.  In  many  families  the  Catholic  Indian 
was  constantly  persecuted,  and  the  annals  of  the  mission  give  most  edifying 
accounts  of  the  perseverance  even  of  children. 

The  Algonquin  mission  also  took  a  new  impulse.  After  a  feast  of  the 
dead,  which  had  gathered  deputies  from  every  Algic  clan  around  the  upper 
lakes,  Raymbaut  and  Jogues,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  coming  chapter,  crossed 
Lake  Huron,  and  announced  the  gospel  to  the  assembled  Chippewas  at  the 
rapids  of  St.  Mary,  planting  the  cross  within  the  limits  of  Michigan,  as  it  has 
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been  justly  said,  years  before  Eliot  had  preached  to  the  Algonquins  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston. 

/ 

Reverses  were  now  beginning  to  overshadow  the  future  of  the  Huron 
mission.  Father  Jogues,  sent  down  to  Quebec  in  the  summer  for  supplies, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawks  as  he  returned.  The  flotilla  containing 
the  bravest  Christians  was  taken,  and  all  met  sufferings  or  death  on  their  way 
to  the  Mohawk.  Raymbaut  soon  after  died.  The  Iroquois  were  ravaging 
the  Huron  country;  but  Father  Br^beuf,  undaunted  by  all,  wrote  “Never 
have  we  had  more  courage  for  spiritual  or  temporal.”  Every  war  or  trading 
party  now  had  its  Christians,  who,  by  their  fidelity  in  prayer,  showed  the 
sincerity  of  their  belief.  Many  who  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  poor  missionary 
in  Huronia,  yielded  at  last,  when  they  saw  the  honor  paid  to  religion  at  Quebec, 
and  felt  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  apostolic  men. 

These,  on  their  return,  became  apostles,  and  many  went  to  obstinate  towns 
to  announce  the  faith,  and  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  The 
Christian  element  was  now  working  steadily  on.  Councils  were  held  to 
determine  the  best  means  of  extending  the  faith ;  and  though  the  evils  of  war 
seemed  to  fall  especially  on  the  Christians,  none  wavered. 

By  1644  the  face  of  the  country  was  so  changed  that  the  missionaries 
resolved,  on  the  return  of  Br^beuf,  with  Fathers  Garreau  and  Chabanel, 
again  to  alter  the  mission  plan,  and  became  permanent  residents  at  the  various 
stations  called  Conception,  St.  Joseph’s,  and  St.  Michael’s,  returning  to  St. 
Mary’s  only  for  their  annual  retreat,  or  to  attend  consultations.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  there  were  two  other  little  churches,  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

The  year  1645  brought  a  peace,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
left  the  St.  Lawrence  free ;  and  F ather  Bressani,  who  had  been  captured  the 
preceding  year,  now  reached  the  Huron  country  with  the  necessaries  of 
which  the  missionaries  had  long  been  deprived.  Relieved  of  the  long  and 
cruel  war,  Huronia  seemed  to  acquire  new  vigor,  and  the  Jesuits  began  to 
feel  hopes  of  extending  their  spiritual  conquests;  but  the  peace  so  lately  con¬ 
cluded  was  soon  broken  by  the  Mohawks,  who  massacred  their  missionary, 
Isaac  Jogues.  War  was  rekindled.  The  Iroquois  burst  on  the  Huron  country, 
and  all  was  soon  dismay  and  ruin.  This  hour  of  misfortune  was  the  accept¬ 
able  time  of  salvation.  As  famine,  disaster  and  destruction  closed  around 
them,  the  Hurons  gathered  beneath  the  cross,  their  only  hope.  Every  alarm 
produced  sincere  conversions,  stimulated  the  slow  or  tepid,  and  sent  convic- 
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tion  into  the  hearts  of  unbelievers.  In  no  town  was  there  a  chapel  large 
enough  for  the  congregation.  In  summer  and  winter,  proof  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  the  kneeling  crowd  without  joined,  each  in  his  own  heart,  in 
the  sacrifice  offered  within. 

In  July,  1648,  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  braves  were  absent  on 
war  or  hunting  parties,  when  none  but  old  men,  women,  and  children  tenanted 
the  once  strong  town  of  Teananstayae,  named  by  the  missionaries  St.  Joseph’s, 
when  F ather  Anthony  Daniel,  beloved  of  all,  fresh  from  his  retreat  at  St. 
Mary’s,  and  full  of  desire  for  the  glory  of  heaven,  was  urging  his  flock  to 
prepare  for  it  in  joy,  a  cry  arose,  “To  arms!  to  arms!”  which,  echoing 
through  the  crowded  chapel,  filled  all  with  terror.  Mass  had  just  ended,  and 
Father  Daniel  hastens  to  the  palisade,  where  the  few  defenders  rallied.  There 
he  rouses  their  drooping  courage,  for  a  formidable  Iroquois  force  was  upon 
them.  Heaven  opens  to  the  faithful  Christian  who  dies  fighting  for  his 
home;  but  to  the  unbeliever,  vain  his  struggle:  temporal  pain  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  endless  torment.  Few  and  quick  his  words.  Confessing  here, 
baptizing  there,  he  hurries  along  the  line.  Then  speeds  him  to  the  cabins. 
Crowds  gather  round-  to  implore  the  baptism  they  had  long  refused.  Unable 
to  give  time  to  each,  he  baptizes  by  aspersion,  and  again  hurries  into  cabin 
after  cabin  to  shrive  the  sick  and  aged.  At  last  he  is  at  the  chapel  again. 
’Tis  full  to  the  door.  All  had  gathered  round  the  altar  for  protection  and 
defense,  losing  the  precious •  moments.  “Fly,  brethren,  fly!”  exclaimed  the 
devoted  missionary.  “Be  steadfast  till  your  latest  breath  in  the  Faith.  Here 
will  I  die;  here  must  I  stay  while  I  see  one  soul  to  gain  to  heaven;  and, 
dying  to  serve  you,  my  life  is  nothing.”  Pronouncing  a  general  absolution, 
he  urged  their  flight  from  the  rear  of  the  chapel;  and  advancing  to  the  main 
door  issued  forth  and  closed  it  behind  him.  The  Iroquois  were  already  at 
hand;  but  at  the  sight  of  that  man  thus  fearlessly  advancing,  they  recoiled,  as 
though  some  deity  had  burst  upon  them.  But  the  next  moment  a  shower  of 
arrows  riddled  his  body.  Gashed,  and  rent,  and  torn,  his  apostolic  spirit 
never  left  him.  Daniel  stands  undismayed,  till  pierced  by  a  musket. ball,  he 
uttered  aloud  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  fell  dead,  as  he  had  often  wished,  by 
that  shrine  he  had  reared  in  the  wilderness.  His  church,  soon  in  flames, 
became  his  funeral  pyre,  and  flung  in  there,  his  body  was  entirely  consumed. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  perished  Anthony  Daniel,  priest  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  unwearied  in  labor,  unbroken  in  toil,  patient  beyond  belief, 
gentle  amid  every  opposition,  charitable  with  the  charity  of  Christ,  support- 
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ing  and  embracing  all.  Around  him  fell  hundreds  of  his  Christians;  and 
thus  sank  in  blood  the  mission  ofcSt.  Joseph,  at  the  town  of  Teananstayae. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  spread  terror  through  the  land.  Town  after 
town  was  abandoned.  The  Hurons  fled  to  the  islands  of  the  lake,  or  the 
cabins  of  the  Tionontates;  and  the  missionaries  endeavored  in  vain  to  excite 
them  to  a  systematic  plan  of  defense.  During  the  winter  the  Iroquois  roamec 
through  the  country  undisturbed,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  ultimate 
victory  over  them.  The  Huron  nation,  after  having  had  its  day  of  glory  and 
renown,  was  destined  to  melt  away  before  the  conquering  Iroquois,  when 
sickness  had  enfeebled  its  towns.  Though  it  was  proud  and  stubborn  at  first, 
Providence  awaited  the  moment  of  its  conversion  before  the  final  blow  was 
struck.  “The  Faith  had  now  made  the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole 
country,”  says  Bressani,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  we  relate;  “it  was 
everywhere  publicly  professed;  and  not  merely  the  commom  people,  but 
even  the  chiefs  were  alike  its  children  and  its  protectors.  The  superstitious 
rites  that  at  first  were  more  frequent  than  the  day,  began  to  lose  credit  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  heathen  at  Ossossane,  man  of  rank  though  he  was,  could 
find  none  to  perform  them  in  his  illness.  The  persecutions  raised  against  us 
had  now  ceased;  the  curses  heaped  on  the  Faith  were  changed  into  blessings. 
We  might  say  that  they  were  now  ripe  for  heaven;  that  naught  was  wanting 
but  the  reaping-hook  of  death  to  lay  the  harvest  up  in  the  safe  garner-house 
of  Paradise.  This  was  our. sole  consolation  amid  the  general  desolation  of 
the  country.” 

“Misfortune  and  affliction  had  begun  with  the  Faith;  they  grew  with 
its  growth;  and  when  religion  seemed  at  last  the  peaceful  mistress  of  the 
land,  ‘the  waters  of  tribulation  entered  in’  so  furiously,  that  the  stricken 
church  may  well  exclaim,  ‘A  tempest  has  overwhelmed  me.’  ” 

Such  was  the  strange  picture  of  this  devoted  land.  Its  cup  was  not  yet 
full.  On  the  i6£h  of  March,  1649,  at  daybreak,  an  army  of  a  thousand 
Iroquois  burst  on  the  town  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  all  were  soon  involved  in 
massacre.  Three  only  found  means  to  escape,  and,  half-naked,  reached  the 
neighboring  town  of  St.  Louis.  Sending  off  the  women  and  children,  the 
braves  prepared  to  defend  the  place.  Two  missionaries  were  actually  in  the 
village — the  veteran  Father  Brdbeuf  and  Father  Gabriel  Lallemant.  These 
the  Christians  urged  to  flee,  as  it  was  not  their  calling  to  wield  sword  or 
musket;  but  Father  Brebeuf  told  them  that  in  such  a  crisis  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  necessary  than  fire  and  steel;  it  w&s  to  have  recourse  to  God  and 
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to  the  sacraments,  which  they  alone  could  administer.  Lallemant,  no  less 
resolute,  implored  of  Brebeuf  permission  to  remain  with  him,  and  obtained 
it.  Like  Daniel,  they,  too,  hurried  from  cabin  to  cabin  to  prepare  the  sick  and 
infirm  for  death,  and  then  at  the  palisades  roused  the  courage  of  the  small 
band  who  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Iroquois  came  madly  on, 
but  a  well-directed  Huron  fire  drove  them  back  with  loss.  Yet  their  force 
was  too  overwhelming.  In  spite  of  losses  they  pressed  up  to  the  palisade,  and 
soon  effecting  a  breach,  drove  back  the  few  Huron  braves,  and,  as  they 
advanced,  fired  the  town.  The  two  missionaries,  who  remained  to  soothe  the 
wounded  and  dying,  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  collecting 
their  captives,  began  their  torture  by  tearing  out  their  nails,  then  led  them  in 
haste  to  St.  Ignatius,  where  the  other  prisoners  and  booty  had  been  left.  The 
missionaries  and  their  companions  were  dragged  along  with  every  iniquity, 
and  entered  the  town  only  by  the  fearful  gauntlet — blows  raining  on  them 
from  the  double  row  of  furious  savages  who  came  out  to  meet  them.  A 
scaffold  had  been  raised,  according  to  custom,  of  poles  lashed  together  and 
covered  with  bark.  Here  they  were  exposed.  Brebeuf,  seeing  Christian 
captives  near  him,  excited  their  courage  by  reminding  them  of  the  glory  of 
heaven  now  opening  before  them.  There  were  among  the  Iroquois  some 
Hurons  now  naturalized,  and  of  old  enemies  of  the  missionaries.  At  these 
words  of  Brebeuf  they  began  the  torture.  Each  was  soon  .bound  to  a  stake. 
The  hands  of  Brebeuf  were  cut  off;  while  Lallemant’s  flesh  quivered  with  the 
awls  and  pointed  irons  thrust  into  every  part  of  his  body.  This  did  not 
suffice;  a  fire  kindled  near  soon  reddened  their  hatchets,  and  these  they  forced 
under  the  armpits  and  between  the  thighs  of  the  sufferers;  while  to  Brebeuf 
they  gave  a  collar  of  those  burning  weapons;  and  there  the  missionaries  stood 
with  those  glowing  irons  seething  and  consuming  to  their  very  vitals.  Amid 
the  din  rose  the  voice  of  the  old  Huron  missionary,  consoling  his  converts, 
denouncing  God’s  judgments  on  the  unbelievers,  till  his  executioners  crushed 
his  mouth  with  a  stone,  cut  off  his  nose  and  lips,  and  thrust  a  brand  into  his 
mouth,  so  that  his  throat  and  tongue,  burned  and  swollen,  refused  their  office. 

They  had  left  Lallemant,  and  now  stopped  to  devise  some  new  plan  of 
torture.  Enemies  of  the  Faith,  they  had  seen  Brebeuf  in  the  very  breach 
baptizing  his  neophytes;  often,  too,  in  their  villages  had  the  apostate  Hurons 
seen  him  pour  the  vivifying  waters  on  the  head  of  the  dying.  An  infernal 
thought  seizes  them.  They  resolve  to  baptize  him.  While  the  rest  danced 
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like  fiends  around  him,  slicing  off  his  flesh  to  devour  before  his  eye,  or 
cauterizing  the  wounds  with  stones  or  hatchets,  these  placed  a  cauldron  on 
the  fire. 

“Echon,”  cried  the  mockers,  calling  him  by  his  Huron  name,  “Echon, 
thou  hast  told  us  that  the  more  we  suffer  here,  the  greater  will  be  our  crown 
in  heaven;  thank  us,  then,  for  we  are  laying  up  for  thee  a  priceless  one  in 
heaven.” 

When  the  water  was  heated,  they  tore  off  his  scalp,  and  thrice,  in  derision 
of  baptism,  poured  the  water  over  his  head,  amid  the  loud  shout  of  the 
unbelievers.  The  eye  of  the  martyr  was  now  dim,  and  the  torturers  unable, 
from  first  to  last,  to  wring  from  his  lips  one  sigh  of  pain,  were  eager  to  close 
the  scene.  Hacking  off  his  feet,  they  clove  open  his  chest,  took  out  his  noble 
heart  and  devoured  it. 

Thus,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  three  hours  of  frightful 
torture,  expired  Father  John  de  Brebeuf,  the  real  founder  of  the  mission,  a 
man  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  alone  could  produce — as  a  missionary  un¬ 
equaled  for  his  zeal,  ability,  untiring  exertion,  and  steady  perseverance;  as  a 
servant  of  God,  one  whose  virtues  would  be  pronounced  heroic,  patient  in 
toil,  hardship,  suffering,  and  privation  ;  a  man  of  prayer,  of  deep  and  tender 
piety,  of  inflamed  love  for  God,  in  whom  and  for  whom  he  did  and  suffered 
all;  as  a  martyr,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  our  annals  for  the  variety  and 
atrocity  of  his  torments. 

Father  John  de  Brebeuf,  whose  Huron  name  was  “Echon,”  was  born  at 
Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1593,  of  a  notable  family,  the 
source  of  the  ancient  house  of  Arundel.  By  far  the  most  eminent  of  the  early 
missionaries  of  Canada,  his  life  is  the  history  and  the  glory  of  the  Huron  mis¬ 
sion.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rouen  on  the  25th  of  October,  1617, 
and  was  ordained  five  years  after.  From  the  outset  of  his  religious  life  he  was 
eminent  for  his  mortification,  austerities,  zeal,  and  devotedness.  He  first  ar¬ 
rived  in  Canada  on  the  19th  of  June,  1625,  and  was  employed  among  the 
Hurons  from  1626  to  1629,  from  1634  to  1641,  and  from  1641  to  his  death  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1649. 

Father  Lallemant  had  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Brebeuf  to  kiss  his 
glorious  wounds;  but  he  had  been  torn  away,  and  after  being  wrapped  in 
pieces  of  bark,  left  for  a  time.  When  his  superior  had  expired,  they  applied 
fire  to  this  covering;  as  the  flame  curled  around  him,  Father  Lallemant,  whose 
delicate  frame,  unused  to  toil,  could  no.t  resist  the  pain,  raised  his  hands  on 
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high  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Heaven.  Gratified  by  this  expression  of  pain, 
his  tormentors  resolved  to  prolong  his  agony ;  and  through  the  long  night 
added  torture  to  torture  to  see  the  writhing  frame,  the  quivering  flesh  of  the 
young  priest.  He,  too,  underwent  the  cruel  mockery  of  baptism. 

“We  baptize  thee,”  said  the  wretches,  “  that  thou  mayest  be  blessed  in 
heaven,  for  without  a  good  baptism  one  cannot  be  saved.” 

He,  too,  saw  his  flesh  devoured  before  his  eyes,  or  slashed  off  in  wanton 
cruelty,  for  it  displeased  their  taste;  every  inch  of  his  body,  from  head  to 
foot,  was  charred  and  burned ;  his  very  eyes  were  put  out  by  the  hot  coals 
forced  into  them.  At  last  when  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1649,  they  closed  his  long  martyrdom  by  tomahawking  him,  and  left  his 
body  a  black  mangled  mass. 

The  Iroquois  had  attempted  to  attack  St.  Mary’s,  where  a  small  village 
had  now  gathered ;  but  after  receiving  a  check  from  a  Huron  party  gave  up 
the  design,  and  at  last,  fearful  of  surprise,  retired  with  precipitation. 

This  was  the  death-blow  of  the  Huron  nation ;  fifteen  towns  were  now 
abandoned,  and  the  people  fled  in  every  direction.  The  tribe  at  St.  Michael’s, 
with  the  survivors  of  that  called  by  the  missionaries  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
made  overtures  to  the  conquering  Iroquois,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  to  the  Sen¬ 
eca  country,  where  we  shall  afterwards  find  them.  Others  fled  to  the  Eries  and 
Conestogues ;  others  sought  a  refuge  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

In  this  disorder  the  missions  were  all  broken  up.  The  fathers,  assem¬ 
bling  at  St.  Mary’s,  l'esolved  to  follow  the  fugitives  who  remained  in  the 
country  and  share  their  fate.  The  small  body  thus  left  in  the  Huron 
country  clung  to  the  missionaries  as  their  only  hope;  the  infidels  promising 
conversion,  the  Christians  fidelity  till  death.  Some  of  the  missionaries  struck 
a  hundred  miles  into  the  forests  to  console  those  who  had  fled  amid  their 
trials;  others  joined  Gamier  on  his  Petun  or  Tionontate  mission,  now  the 
most  important  of  all ;  the  rest,  with  the  superior  and  the  French  in  the 
country,  endeavored  to  assemble  as  many  as  possible,  and  form  a  settlement 
on  an  island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  Joseph. 

Before  removing  to  it,  however,  they,  with  streaming  eyes,  set  fire  to 
their  house  and  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  to  prevent  its  profanation,  and  beheld 
the  flames  in  one  hour  consume  the  work  of  nineteen  years.  The  new  set¬ 
tlement  was  unfortunate;  unable  to  raise  crops  for  the  multitude  gathered 
there,  cooped  up  by  war-parties  of  the  enemy,  the  devoted  Hurons  soon  fell 
victims  to  famine  and  disease. 
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Father  Gamier  and  his  companions  labored  zealously  among  the  Tionon- 
tates,  but  calumny  and  persecution  arose,  and  in  one  place  their  death  was 
resolved  upon;  confident,  nevertheless,  in  the  protection  of  Heaven,  they 
fearlessly  continued  their  labors  during  the  summer.  Late  in  the  fall  the 
superior  at  St.  Joseph’s  Island  heard  that  a  large  Iroquois  force  was  in  the 
field,  intended  to  operate  either  against  the  new  settlement  or  the  Tionon- 
tates.  Not  to  expose  too  many,  he  recalled  Father  Chabanel  from  Etharita, 
and  suggested  to  Father  Gamier,  the  other  missionary  there,  the  propriety  of 
retiring  for  a  time.  Father  Chabanel  left  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  braves  of  Etharita,  tired  of  waiting  for  the  enemy,  set  out 
to  meet  them,  but  unfortunately  took  a  wrong  direction;  the  Iroquois  army 
passed  them  unseen,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  burst  on  the  defenseless  town. 
Fearful  of  being  surprised  in  their  work  by  the  returning  Petuns,  they  cut 
down  all  without  mercy  and  fired  the  place.  Gamier  was  everywhere 
exhorting,  consoling,  shriving,  baptizing;  wherever  a  wounded  Indian  lay,  he 
rushed  to  gather  his  dying  words;  wherever  a  sick  person  or  child  met  his 
eye,  he  hastened  to  confer  baptism.  While  thus,  regardless  of  danger,  he 
listened  only  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  two  musket- 
balls;  and  the  Iroquois,  stripping  him  of  his  habit,  hurried  on.  Stunned  by 
the  pain,  he  lay  a  moment  there,  then  clasping  his  hands  in  prayer,  prepared 
to  die;  but  as  he  writhed  in  the  agony  of  death  he  beheld  a  wounded  Tion- 
ontate  some  paces  from  him.  That  sight  revived  him;  forgetful  of  his  own 
state,  he  remembered  only  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  rallying  all  his  strength 
by  two  efforts,  rises  to  his  feet  and  endeavors  to  walk,  but  after  a  few  stag¬ 
gering  steps  falls  heavily  to  the  ground.  Still,  mindful  only  of  duty,  he 
dragged  himself  to  the  wounded  man,  and,  while  giving  him  the  last  abso¬ 
lution,  fell  over  him  a  corpse:  another  Iroquois  had  driven  a  tomahawk  into 
his  skull. 

Fathers  Garreau  and  Grelon  hastened  from  the  other  town  and  buried, 
amid  the  ruins  of  their  church,  the  body  of  the  holy  missionary,  the  beloved 
of  the  natives,  who,  won  by  his  mild  and  gentle  manners,  entire  devotion  to 
them  and  their  good,  his  forgetfulness  of  all  that  was  not  connected  with  their 
salvation,  no  less  than  his  perfect  knowledge  of  their  language  and  manners, 
had  long  considered  him  less  a  Frenchman  than  an  Indian,  or  a  being  of 
another  world  sent  to  assume  the  form. 

His  companion,  Father  Chabanel,  did  not  escape.  He  had  not  traveled 
far  when  the  cries  from  St.  John’s  alarmed  his  party  in  the  woods;  they  dis- 
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persed,  and  Chabanel,  while  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  alone  to  St.  Mary’s, 
was  killed  by  an  apostate  Huron  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  flung  into  the 
stream,  thus  ending  a  missionary  career  in  which  he  had  persevered  against 
the  utmost  repugnance,  and  the  total  want  of  all  consolation. 

After  this  disaster,  the  Tionontates  abandoned  their  other  town  and  fled 
with  the  Hurons,  with  whom  they  were  now  confounded. 

As  the  misery  on  St.  Joseph’s  Isle  increased,  the  chiefs  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  settle  under  the  walls  of  Quebec. 
To  this  the  missionaries  at  last  consented,  loth  as  they  were  to  leave  a  land  so 
endeared  to  them  by  the  labor  of  years,  bedewed  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
their  martyred  brethren.  The  pilgrims  set  out  in  June,  1650,  and  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  reached  the  capital  of  the  French  colony. 

The  Huron  nation  was  thus  entirely  dispersed,  and  the  mission  broken 
up.  Since  the  first  visit  of  Le  Caron  in  1615,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years, 
twenty-nine  missionaries  had  labored  in  the  peninsula  on  Lake  Huron. 
Seven  of  these  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  violence;  eleven  still  remained. 
These,  like  their  neophytes,  scattered ;  Bressani  went  to  Italy,  Le  Mercier  and 
Poncet  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Grelon  to  China;  but  distance  did  not  wean 
their  hearts  from  their  long-cherished  affection  to  the  mission  of  their  early 
years.  Words  could  not  describe  the  thrill  of  joy  which  filled  the  heart  of 
Grelon,  when,  years  after,  traveling  through  the -plains  of  Tartary,  he  met  a 
Huron  woman  whom  he  had  known  on  the  shores  of  her  native  lake,  and 
who,  sold  from  tribe  to  tribe,  had  reached  the  interior  of  Asia.  There  on  the 
steppes  she  knelt,  and  in  that  tongue,  which  neither  had  heard  for  years,  the 
poor  Wyandot  confessed  once  more  to  her  aged  pastor. 

Under  the  United  States  the  scattered  Wy  an  dots  were  long  afterwards 
deported  to  Indian  Territory,  and  are  now  the  smallest  but  wealthiest  of  all  the 
exiles.  Doubtless  the  remembrance  of  their  days  of  faith  is  still  fresh  in  their 
minds,  and  we  may  yet  see  a  Catholic  missionary  among  them,  a  successor  of 
Le  Caron  and  Br^beuf. 


C hapten  XV* 


Unions  tbe  Flue  nations* 


NATIVES  of  Stalwart  Types.  —  Hurons  in  a  Death  Trap.-  —  Cruelty  of 
Mohawk  Indians.  —  Torture  of  Father  Isaac  Jogues.  —  A  Blood  Stained 
Journey. — Search  for  Father  Goupil’s  Remains. — Voyage  to  Europe  and 
Return. — An  Irishman  on  Manhattan  Island. — Joy  and  Gratitude. — Re¬ 
visiting  Old  Scenes. — The  Mohawks  Crown  a  Martyr. 


N  the  history  of  the  Huron  mission  we  have  frequently  alluded  to 
the  Iroquois,  a  confederacy  of  five  nations  living  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Hurons,  Algonquins, 
and  French  in  Canada.  In  origin,  manners,  and  language  they 
resemble  the  Wyandots,  and  the  French  gave  both  these  tribes  at 
first  the  name  Hiroquais,  from  a  word  used  in  their  speeches  and 
their  usual  cry.  The  Wyandots,  however,  soon  acquired  the  nickname  of 
H  urons,  and  the  term  Iroquois  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  Five  Nations. 
As  the  great  Champlain  joined  their  enemies  before  Quebec  was  fortified,  a 
war  ensued  which  occupies  the  whole  early  history  of  Canada — a  war  which 
destroyed  the  noblest  missions  of  the  north — a  war  which  seemed  to  close 
forever  the  way  of  the  gospel  to  the  cabins  of  the  Iroquois.  Such  was  not, 
however,  the  design  of  the  Almighty,  who  makes  human  passions  and  human 
errors  contribute,  unseen  and  unobserved,  to  the  glory  of  his  Church. 

The  apostolic  men  who  founded  the  Canada  mission  longed  to  attempt 
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the  conversion  of  these  Romans  of  the  west.  A  Recollect  father,  William 
Poulain,  was  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  in  1621,  at  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis,  and 
consoled  himself  for  his  sufferings  by  instructing  in  the  faith  some  Iroquois 
prisoners,  in  hopes  of  one  day  visiting  their  cabins.  When  the  Jesuits  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Recollects,  it  was  resolved  that  some  of  the  Huron  mis¬ 
sionaries  should  cross  the  Niagara  and  found  a  mission  among  the  Senecas; 
but  the  death  of  Father  Viel  and  subsequent  misfortunes  in  the  colony  pre¬ 
vented  the  realization  of  the  scheme.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which 
Champlain  effected  in  1627,  Brother  Gervase  Mohier  was  about  to  set  out  for 
the  Mohawk  with  the  Canada  envoys;  but  delaying  in  order  to  receive  his 
superior’s  approval  of  his  mission,  escaped  the  cruel  death  which  overtook 
the  messengers  of  peace. 

From  that  time,  for  many  a  long  year,  an  Iroquois  mission  was  but  a 
dream ;  and,  when  founded  at  last,  men  could  scarce  credit  its  reality. 

The  war  against  the  Indians  of  Canada,  waged  by  the  Iroquois,  had  not 
fallen  on  the  French;  but  at  a  restoration  of  some  French  captives  unharmed 
in  1640,  a  collision  took  place  which  infuriated  the  Mohawks,  and  led  to  a 
change  of  conduct.  Henceforward,  they  proclaimed,  French  and  Huron 
should  be  treated  alike,  and  war-bands  beset  all  the  water  communications  of 
the  north,  ready  to  pounce  on  either.  The  Huron  missionaries  were  thus 
reduced  to  a  state  of  great  want;  and,  in  1642,  Fathers  Jogues  and  Raymbaut, 
who  had  just  planted  the  cross  in  Michigan,  set  out  for  Quebec,  conscious  of 
the  danger,  but  ready  to  meet  it.  The  party  of  Indians  with  whom  they 
went  reached  Quebec  in  safety;  Father  Jogues  executed  his  various  commis¬ 
sions,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  Hurons.  After  commending  them¬ 
selves  to  God  the  party  set  out,  but  two  days  after  discovered  a  trail  on  the 
shore.  Uncertain  whether  it  was  that  of  a  hostile  party  or  not,  the  Huron 
chief,  Ahasistari,  too  confident  in  his  numbers,  ordered  tbe  convoy  on  into 
the  very  midst  of  an  ambuscade.  A. volley  from  tbe  nearest  shore  riddled 
their  canoes  and  disclosed  the  danger.  The  Hurons  fled  to  the  shore.  The 
missionary,  after  stooping  to  baptize  a  catechumen  in  his  canoe,  followed  the 
fugitives,  but  stood  alone  on  the  bank,  while  in  the  distance  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  pursuers  and  pursued.  He  might  have  fled;  but  could  he,  a 
minister  of  Christ,  abandon  the  wounded  and  dying?  Looking  around,  he 
saw  some  captives  in  charge  of  a  few  Mohawks,  and,  joining  them, 
surrendered  himself.  Ahasistari,  with  Couture,  a  Frenchman,  drew  off 
a  part  in  safety;  but  not  finding  the  missionary,  returned  to  share  his 
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fate,  as  the  chief  had  sworn  to  do;  such  was  the  devotion  devotedness 
could  inspire. 

When  the  pursuit  was  over,  the  Mohawk  warriors  gradually  returned 
and  gathered  around  their  prisoners.  Besides  Father  Jogues  and  the  brave 
Couture,  there  was  Rene  Goupil,  a  novice  of  the  mission,  a  man  who  had 
given  himself  to  the  service  of  the  fathers  without  any  hope  of  earthly 
reward.  Ahasistari  and  nineteen  other  Hurons  completed  the  group.  Father 
Jogues  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  where  he  was  born  in  1607.  At 
the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus;  and  having  laid  a 
solid  foundation  of  virtue,  and  gone  through  a  brilliant  course  of  study,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  1636.  Lallemant,  his  preceptor,  had  often  repeated  to 
Jogues  the  prophetic  words,  “Brother,  you  will  die  in  Canada;”  and  on 
becoming  acquainted,  at  the  college  of  Rouen,  with  the  illustrious  Brebeuf , 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  wilds  of  the  New  World,  the  young  Jesuit’s 
desire  of  laboring  in  a  foreign  mission  received  a  fresh  impulse.  He  was 
soon  sent  to  Canada,  and  we  have  seen  him  in  the  previous  chapter  toiling 
for  five  years  among  the  Hurons  and  their  dusky  neighbors.  Father  Jogues 
penetrated  westward  and  preached  the  true  Faith  at  Sault  St.  Marie.  He 
was  the  first  to  plant  the  cross  on  the  soil  of  Michigan.  Let  us  now  return 
to  him  as  a  Mohawk  captive.  Torture  soon  began.  Couture  had  slain  a 
chief;  he  was  now  stripped,  beaten,  and  mangled;  and  Father  Jogues,  who 
consoled  him,  was  violently  attacked,  beaten  till  he  fell  senseless,  for  they 
rushed  on  him  like  wolves,  and,  not  content  with  blows,  tore  out  his  nails  and 
gnawed  the  fingers  to  the  very  bone. 

Fearful  now  of  pursuit,  the  victors  started  for  their  village,  hurrying 
their  captives  through  the  wilderness,  all  covered  with  wounds,  suffering 
from  hunger,  heat,  and  the  cruelty  which  never  ceased  to  add  to  their  torments 
by  opening  their  wounds,  thrusting  awls  into  their  flesh,  plucking  the  beard 
or  hair.  While  sailing  through  Lake  Champlain  they  descried  another  party 
which  landed  on  an  island,  raised  a  scaffold,  and  formed  a  double  line,  through 
which  the  line  of  captives  closed  by  Jogues  was  forced  to  run,  while  blows 
were  showered  upon  them.  The  missionary  sank  under  the  clubs  and  iron 
rods.  “  God  alone,”  he  exclaims,  “  for  whose  love  and  glory  it  is  sweet  and 
o-lorious  to  suffer,  can  tell  what  cruelties  they  perpetrated  on  me  then.” 
Dragged  to  the  scaffold,  he  was  again  assailed,  bruised,  and  burned ;  his  clos¬ 
ing  wounds  now  gaped  afresh,  most  of  his  remaining  nails  were  torn  out,  and 
his  hands  so  dislocated  that  they  never  recovered  their  natural  shape.  Amid 
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all  these  trials  the  good  missionary  was  silent,  grieving  less  for  himself  than 
for  his  comrades  in  misfortune,  and  for  the  Huron  church,  whose  oldest  mem¬ 
bers.  were  now  on  their  way  to  death. 

Another  party,  which  met  them  on  Lake  Champlain,  treated  them  with 
similar  cruelty ;  but  leaving  Lake  George  they  pursued  their  march  on  foot, 
and  on  the  14th  of  August  came  to  the  river  beyond  which  lay  the 
first  Mohawk  village.  The  shout  of  the  warriors  emerging  from  the  woods 
was  answered,  and  the  village  poured  out  to  receive  the  captives.  Again  the 
gauntlet  was  to  be  run,  and  through  “  this  narrow  path  to  paradise,”  amid  the 
descending  clubs  and  rods  of  iron  they  sped  on  to  the  scaffold,  where  new 
cruelties  awaited  them.  The  missionary’s  left  thumb  was  hacked  off  by  an 
Algonquin  slave;  Rene’s  right  with  a  clam-shell.  None  of  the  party  escaped. 

At  night  they  were  removed  from  the  scaffold  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
houses,  each  stretched  on  his  back,  with  his  limbs  extended  and  his  ankles 
and  wrists  bound  fast  to  stakes  driven  into  the  earthen  floor.  The  children 
now  profited  by  the  example  of  their  parents,  and  amused  themselves  by 
placing  live  coals  and  red-hot  ashes  on  the  naked  bodies  of  the  prisoners,  who, 
bound  fast  and  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises,  which  made  every  move¬ 
ment  a  torture,  were  sometimes  unable  to  shake  them  off. 

The  captives  were  led  about  to  other,  villages,  but  in  all  they  met  the 
same  barbarous  treatment.  In  one  of  these  the  scaffold  was  already  occupied 
by  Huron  prisoners,  several  of  whom  were  catechumens.  On  reaching  them 
Father  Jogues  made  instant  inquiries  as  to  their  religion.  He  heard  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  Christians  and  prepared  the  others  for  the  Sacrament  of  Bap¬ 
tism.  But  he  was  a  prisoner  himself,  and  alas !  could  not  procure  a  drop  of 
water.  At  that  moment,  however,  a  warrior  passed  by,  and  threw  him  a 
stalk  of  Indian  corn.  The  morning  dew  still  glistened  on  the  bright  green 
leaves.  The  Jesuit  used  the  pearly  drops  so  as  to  baptize  two,  and  shortly 
after,  while  crossing  a  stream,  he  conferred  the  Sacrament  on  another. 
Heaven  was  opened.  The  Mohawk  mission- had  commenced.  A  council  of 
chiefs  was  held,  and  it  was  decreed  that  all  should  die ;  but  on  further  con¬ 
sideration  the  French  were  reserved  as  prisoners,  and  but  three  of  the 
Hurons  were  sentenced  to  death.  Among  these  was  the  noble  Christian 
chief,  Ahasistari. 

Father  Jogues  lost  no  opportunity  to  baptize  dying  infants,  while  Goupil 
taught  children  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  On  one  occasion  he  made  the 
sign  on  the  forehead  of  a  child,  grandson  of  an  Indian  in  whose  lodge  they 
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lived.  The  superstition  of  the  old  savage  was  aroused;  some  Dutchmen  had 
told  him  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  came  from  the  devil  and  would  cause  mis¬ 
chief;  he  thought  that  Goupil  waS  bewitching  the  child;  and, resolving  to  rid 
himself  of  so  dangerous  a  guest,  applied  for  aid  to  two  young  braves. 

Jogues  and  Goupil,  clad  in  their  squalid  garb  of  tattered  skins,  were  soon 
after  walking  together  in  the  forest  that  adjoined  the  town,  consoling  them¬ 
selves  with  prayer,  and  mutually  exhorting  each  other  to  suffer  patiently  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  Holy  Mother,  when,  as  they  were  returning, 
reciting  their  rosaries,  they  met  the  two  young  Indians,  and  read  in  their, 
sullen  visages  an  augury  of  ill. 

The  Indians  joined  them,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  where  one  of  the  two,  suddenly  drawing  a  hatchet  from  beneath  his 
blanket,  struck  it  into  the  head  of  Goupil,  who  fell,  murmuring  the  name  of 
Christ.  Jogues  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  bowing  his  head  in  prayer, 
awaited  the  blow,  when  the  murderer  ordered  him  to  get  up  and  go  home. 
He  obeyed,  but  not  until  he  had  given  absolution  to  his  still  breathing  friend, 
and  presently  saw  the  lifeless  body  dragged  through  the  town  amid  hootings 
and  rejoicings. 

Jogues  passed  a  night  of  anguish  and  desolation,  and  in  the  morning  set 
forth  in  search  of  Goupil’s  remains.  “Where  are  you  going  so  fast?” 
demanded  the  old  Indian,  his  master.  “  Do  you  not  see  those  fierce  young 
braves,  who  are  watching  to  kill  you?  ”  The  heroic  priest  persisted,  and  the 
old  man  asked  another  Indian  to  go  with  him  as  a  protector. 

The  corpse  had  been  flung  into  a  neighboring  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  ran  a  torrent;  and  here,  with  the  Indian’s  help,  Jogues  found  it, 
stripped  naked  and  gnawed  by  dogs.  He  dragged  it  into  the  water,  and 
covered  it  with  stones,  to  save  it  from  further  mutilation,  resolving  to  return 
alone  on  the  following  day  and  secretly  bury  it.  But  with  the  night  there 
came  a  storm;  and  when,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  Jogues  descended  to 
the  brink  of  the  stream,  he  found  it  a  rolling,  turbid  flood,  and  the  body  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Had  the  Indians  or  the  torrent  borne  it  away?  Jogues  waded  into  the 
cold  current;  it  was  the  1st  of  October;  he  sounded  it  with  his  feet  and  with 
his  stick;  he  searched  the  rocks,  the  thicket,  the  forest,  but  all  in  vain.  Then, 
crouched  by  the  pitiless  stream,  he  mingled  his  tears  with  its  waters,  and,  in 
a  voice  broken  with  groans,  chanted  the  service  of  the  dead. 

The  Indians,  it  proved,  and  not  the  flood,  had  robbed  him  of  the  remains 
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of  his  friend.  Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  snows  were  melting  in  the 
woods,  he  was  told  by  Mohawk  children  that  the  body  was  lying  where  it 
had  been  flung,  in  a  lonely  spot  lower  down  the  stream.  He  went  to  seek 
it;  found  the  scattered  bones  stripped  by  the  foxes  and  the  birds;  and,  tenderly 
gathering  them  up,  hid  them  in  a  hollow  tree,  hoping  that  a  day  might  come 
when  he  could  give  them  a  Christian  burial  in  consecrated  ground. 

After  the  murder  of  Goupil,  Father  Jogues’  life  hung  by  a  hair.  He 
lived  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  tomahawk,  and  would  have  welcomed  it  as 
a  boon.  By  signs  and  words  he  was  warned  that  his  hour  was  near;  but,  as 
he  never  shunned  his  fate,  it  fled  from  him,  and  each  day,  with  renewed 
astonishment,  he  found  himself  still  among  the  living. 

Now  solitary  amid  the  Mohawks,  the  man  of  God  devoted  his  leisure 
moments  to  the  spiritual  comfort  of  the  Huron  captives,  who  were  scattered 
through  the  towns.  The  Mohawk  dialect  differed  so  much  from  the  Huron, 
that  he  was  unable  to  address  himself  on  religious  topics  to  the  natives;  and, 
as  he  daily  expected  death,  he  deemed  it  useless  to  attempt  a  comparison  of 
the  two  dialects.  Led  as  a  slave  to  the  hunting-grounds,  he  drew  on  himself 
ill  treatment  and  threats  of  death  by  his  firmness  in  refusing  to  touch  food 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  demon  of  the  forest.  He  also  excited  the  ill- 
will  of  the  fierce  savages  by  his  constant  prayer  before  a  rude  cross  carved 
on  a  tree. 

But  he  bore  his  load  of  griefs  manfully;  and  found  solace  in  his  sorrows 
by  reflecting  that  he  alone,  in  that  vast  region,  adored  the  Creator  of  earth 
and  heaven.  Roaming  through  the  stately  forests  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  he 
wrote  the  name  of  Jesus  on  the  bark  of  trees,  engraved  crosses,  and  entered 
into  possession  of  these  countries  in  the  name  of  God — often  lifting  up  his 
voice  in  a  solitary  chant.  What  a  theme  for  the  pen,  what  a  subject  for  the 
pencil — this  living  martyr,  half-clad  in  shaggy  furs,  kneeling  on  the  snow 
among  the  icicled  rocks,  and  beneath  the  gloomy  pines,  bowing  in  adoration 
before  the  glorious  emblem  of  the  Faith,  in  which  was  his  only  hope  and  his 
only  consolation! 

As  the  time  passed,  however,  Father  Jogues  become  more  familiar  with 
the  Mohawk  language.  He  could  converse  a  little.  The  chiefs  began  to 
respect  him,  and  as  he  showed  no  disposition  to  escape,  he  was  allowed  a  large 
liberty.  Nor  was  he  slow  in  availing  himself  of  this  privilege.  He  visited 
other  towns,  and  when  he  passed,  God  passed  with  him.  He  ministered  to 
Christian  prisoners,  often  preparing  them  for  eternity  amid  the  very  flames. 
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He  baptized  infants  in  danger  of  death;  and  when  grace  touched  the  pagan 
heart,  he  was  consoled  by  a  conversion,,  Thus  not  without  fruit  was  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  the  martyr-missionary. 

He  accompanied  his  Indian  masters  on  several  trading  excursions  to  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Rensselaerswyck.  It  was  while  here  in  August,  1643, 
that  Jogues  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  his  provincial,  in  which  he  recounts, 
in  elegant  Latin,  the  scenes  and  sufferings  that  had  marked  the  days  of  his 
captivity. 

But  scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  on  his  letter,  when  the  Jesuit  learned  that 
the  Indians  were  plotting  his  destruction.  Some  of  the  principal  Dutch 
inhabitants  pressed  him  to  escape,  and  kindly  offered  him  every  aid  in  their 
power.  The  priest,  however,  hesitated,  and  spent  a  night  in  prayer  before 
coming  to  any  decision.  He  concluded  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  given  him. 

But  the  heroic  missionary  passed  through  many  an  adventure  and  “  hair¬ 
breadth  escape”  before  regaining  his  liberty.  On  one  occasion,  while  cross¬ 
ing  a  fence,  he  was  severely  bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  fierce  dog.  He  was  stowed 
away  for  several  days  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  in  the  river,  and  as  the  weather 
was  excessively  warm,  he  got  nearly  suffocated.  Furious  at  his  escape,  the 
savages  ransacked  the  settlement.  The  officers  of  the  boat  were  terrified, 
and  Jogues,  for  greater  safety,  was  placed  in  the  garret  of  an  old  house  in 
Fort  Orange.  He  was  visited  in  his  hiding-place  by  the  minister,  Megapo- 
lensis,  who,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  treated  him  with  extreme  kindness. 

As  the  clamors  of  the  Indians  for  their  captive  redoubled,  and  each  inter¬ 
view  grew  more  boisterous  than  the  last,  the  Dutch  friends  of  the  Jesuit 
determined  once  for  all  to  take  a  bold  stand. 

“  The  Frenchman  for  whom  you  search,”  exclaimed  a  brave  Hollander, 
“  is  under  my  protection,  and  I  shall  not  give  him  up.”  He  then  reasoned 
with  the  noisy  savages,  and  finished  by  saying:  “Here  is  money  for  the  ran¬ 
som  of  your  prisoner,”  handing  them  the  sum  of  three  hundred  livres. 

This  manly,  generous  action  gave  Father  Jogues  his  freedom.  He 
boarded  a  small  vessel,  and  was  soon  carried  down  the  lordly  stream;  and 
thus  for  the  first  time  a  Catholic  priest  passed  along — 

“  Where  Hudson’s  wave  o’er  silvery  sands 
Winds  through  the  hills  afar.” 

We  part  from  the  Iroquois  mission  for  a  space  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
its  indomitable  founder.  On  arriving  at  New  Amsterdam,  Father  Jogues 
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was  received  with  much  honor  by  Governor  Kieft,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  some  time.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1643.  Manhattan  Island  was  then  a 
rude  place,  containing  about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  a  motley  crowd  of 
many  nationalities.  The  governor  informed  Father  Jogues  that  eighteen 
languages  were  spoken  in  their  midst.  The  good  Jesuit  found  just  two 
Catholics — a  young  Irishman  and  a  Portuguese  woman.  The  good,  warm¬ 
hearted  son  of  Erin  had  the  honor  and  happiness  of  making  his  confession, 
and  receiving  absolution  from  the  martyr-missionary  of  the  fierce  Mohawks, 
the  first  priest  who  ever  set  foot  on  Manhattan  Island.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  was  administered  in  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  America,  which  is  now  the  see  of  an  Archbishop,  and  contains 
over  eighty  Catholic  churches. 

The  hospitable  Dutch  governor  gave  Father  Jogues  anew  suit  of  clothes 
— something  he  was  painfully  in  need  of — and  procured  him  a  passage  in  the 
first  ship  bound  for  the  shores  of  beautiful  France.  A  storm  drove  the  ves¬ 
sel  on  the  English  coast,  and  the  martyr  Jesuit  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
thievish  wreckers — a  class  of  men  little  removed  in  barbarism  from  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  that  ranged  the  forests  of  New  York.  He  was  stripped  of  everything 
in  his  possession.  Even  his  clothes  were  not  spared.  After  many  hardships, 
however,  he  found  his  way  across  the  English  Channel,  in  a  collier’s  bark 
and  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  Brittany,  in  his  native  country,  on  Christmas 
Day,  1643. 

In  a  rude  sailor’s  coat,  dragging  himself  along  with  pain,  aided  by  a  staff, 
the  venerable  priest  was  no  longer  recognized.  Hospitality  was  cordially  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  in  a  peasant’s  cot;  here  he  was  invited  to  share  the  simple 
morning  meal,  but  the  missionary’s  only  thought  was  to  celebrate  duly  the 
festival  by  receiving  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  He  had  the  nearest  church 
pointed  out,  and  there  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  approaching  the  holy 
altar.  For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  Bread  of  Life. 

The  good  Bretons  lent  him  a  hat  and  a  little  cloak  to  appear  more  de¬ 
cently  in  church.  They  thought  him  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  children 
of  Catholic  Erin,  whom  persecution  frequently  drove  to  the  shores  of  France; 
but,  when  on  his  return  from  Mass,  his  charitable  hosts  saw  the  frightful  con¬ 
dition  of  his  hands,  Father  Jogues  was  compelled  to  satisfy  their  pious  curiosity 
by  modestly  relating  his  history.  The  peasants  of  Leon  fell  at  his  feet,  over¬ 
come  with  pity  and  admiration.  He  himself  relates  how  the  young  girls, 
moved  by  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  gave  him  their  little  alms.  “  They 
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came,”  he  says,  “  with  so  much  generosity  and  modesty  to  offer  me  two  or 
three  pence,  which  was  probably  all  their  treasure,  that  I  was  moved  to  tears,” 

By  the  assistance  of  these  good  peasants,  Father  Jogues  was  enabled  to 
reach  the  city  of  Rennes,  which  contained  a  college  of  the  society.  It  was 
early  morning,  and  when  the  porter  came  to  the  door  to  answer  the  call,  he 
beheld  a  poor  and  almost  deformed  beggar.  The  stranger  humbly  asked  if 
he  could  see  the  Rector.  The  porter  hastily  answered  that  he  was  about  to 
say  Mass,  and  could  not  be  seen  at  that  hour.  “  But,”  persisted  the  stranger, 
“  tell  him  that  a  poor  man  from  Canada  would  gladly  speak  with  him.” 
When  the  porter  whispered  the  message,  the  Father  Rector  was  putting  on 
his  vestments.  At  the  name  of  “Canada,”  which  was  then  the  great  mission¬ 
ary  field  of  the  French  Jesuits,  the  superior  disrobed  and  proceeded  to  the 
parlor.  The  poor  and  ragged  traveler  handed  him  a  certificate  of  character 
from  Governor  Kieft.  Without  even  glancing  at  it,  the  Rector  hastily 
inquired : 

“  Are  vou  from  Canada?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Do  you  know  Father  Jogues?” 

“  Very  well.” 

“The  Iroquois  have  taken  him,”  continued  the  Rector;  “is  he  dead? 
Have  they  murdered  him?” 

“  No,”  answered  Jogues;  “he  is  alive  and  at  liberty,  and  I  am  he.” 
And  as  he  uttered  these  words  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  asking  the  benediction 
of  his  superior. 

That  was  a  day  of  almost  boundless  joy  in  the  College  of  Rennes.  Nor 
was  there  less  rejoicing  among  his  fellow-religious  over  all  France.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  dead,  and  his  sudden  reappearance  among  them  was  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary. 

He  reposed  for  a  few  days  at  the  College  at  Rennes,  and  then  pushed  on 
towards  Paris,  to  place  himself  again  at  the  disposal  of  his  superior,  humbly 
and  modestly  intimating  a  desire,  however,  to  be  sent  back  to  his  mission  in 
America.  His  fame  had  long  preceded  him,  and,  when  he  arrived  at  the  cap¬ 
ital,  the  faithful  pressed  forward  in  crowds  to  venerate  him  and  kiss  his 
wounds.  The  pious  queen-mother  coveted  the  same  happiness,  and  he, 
whom  we  saw  so  recently  the  captive  and  slave  of  brutal  savages,  is  now  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  court  of  the  first  capital  in  Christendom.  But  the  humility  of 
Father  Jogues  took  alarm  at  the  honors  paid  to-,  him.  Throwing  himself  at 
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his  superior’s  feet,  he  entreated  that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  the  wilderness 
from  which  he  had  just  escaped.  The  superior  consented;  but  an  obstacle 
here  presented  itself. 

So  great  were  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  his  hands  by  the  Mohawks  that 
he  was  canonically  disqualified  from  offering  up  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  Application  for  the  proper  dispensation  was  made  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  upon  a  statement  of  the  facts.  Innocent  XI  was  moved  by  the 
recital,  and,  with  an  inspired  energy,  exclaimed:  “ Indignum  esse  Christi 
martyrem ,  Christi  non  bibere  sanguinemH  —  “  It  were  unjust  that  a  martyr 
of  Christ  should  not  drink  the  blood  of  Christ!”  Pronounced  by  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth  to  be  a  martyr,  though  living,  he  now  goes  to  seek  a 
double  martyrdom  in  death.  In  the  spring  he  started  for  Rochelle,  and 
Father  Ducreux,  the  historian  of  Canada,  sought  the  honor  of  accompanying 
him  thither. 

He  embarked  from  Rochelle  for  Canada,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1 6th  of 
May,  1644.  He  found  the  Iroquois  war  still  raging  with  unabated  fury,  and 
the  colony  of  New  France  reduced  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  When  his  brethren 
in  Canada  heard  and  saw  how  cruelly  Father  Jogues  had  been  treated  in  the 
Mohawk,  and  that  his  timely  flight  alone  had  saved  his  life,  they  felt  the 
saddest  apprehensions  about  the  fate  of  Father  Bressani,  who  had  also  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  Finding  it  impossible  to  return  to  Lake 
Huron,  Father  Jogues  joined  Father  Buteux  in  the  duties  of  the  holy  min¬ 
istry  at  the  new  town  of  Montreal,  to  which  its  founders  gave  the  name  of 
the  City  of  Mary,  in  consecrating  it  to  the  Mother  of  God.  It  was  during 
their  sojourn  together  that  the  superior  endeavored  to  draw  from  Father 
Jogues,  by  entreaty,  and  even  by 'command,  the  circumstances  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings  in  captivity ;  but  his  humility  and  modesty  were  so  great  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  anything  concerning  himself  could  be  drawn 
from  him.  In  this  spirit  he  avoided  all  the  honors  that  were  pressed  upon 
him.  After  his  return  to  Canada,  he  was  so  desirous  of  being  unknown  and 
unhonored  that  he  ceased  signing  his  name,  and  even  his  letters  which  he 
addressed  to  his  superior  after  his  return  to  Canada  are  without  signatures. 

Some  Mohawk  prisoners,  kindly  treated  by  the  governor  of  Canada 
and  released,  returned  to  their  country,  and  disposed  the  Mohawks  to  make 
peace.  A  solemn  deputation  of  their  chiefs  came  to  Three  Rivers,  and  were 
received  on  the  12th  of  July,  1645,  with  great  ceremony  and  pomp.  Father 
Jogues  was  present,  though  unseen  by  the  deputies;  so  was  Father  Bressani, 
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who,  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  most  cruel  captivity  among  the  Mohawks, 
had  been  ransomed  by  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  sent  to  France,  and  had  now, 
like  Father  Jogues,  returned  to  New  France  to  suffer  again.  When  all  was 
silent,  the  orator  of  the  deputies  arose,  and  opened  the  session  with  the  usual 
march  and  chants.  He  explained,  as  he  proceeded  to  deliver  the  presents, 
the  meaning  of  each.  Belt  after  belt  of  wampum  was  thrown  at  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  feet,  until  at  last  he  held  forth  one  in  his  hand,  beautifully  decorated 
with  the  shellwork  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  “  This,”  he  exclaimed,  “  is  for 
the  two  black  gowns.  We  wished  to  bring  them  both  back;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  our  design.  One  escaped  from  our  hands  in 
spite  of  us,  and  the  other  absolutely  desired  to  be  given  up  to  the  Dutch. 
We  yielded  to  his  desire.  We  regret  not  their  being  free,  but  our  ignorance 
Qf  their  fate.  Perhaps  even  now  that  I  name  them  they  are  victims  of  cruel 
enemies  or  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  The  Mohawk  never  intended  to  put 
them  to  death.” 

The  French  had  little  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Mohawk,  yet  they 
wanted  peace.  The  past  was  forgiven,  the  missionaries  buried  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  wrongs  with  the  hatchet  of  the  Mohawk,  and  peace .  was 
.concluded.  The  deputies  returned  to  their  castles  to  get  the  sachems  to 
ratify  the  peace,  and  Father  Jogues  to  Montreal  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
terrible  ordeal  which  he  foresaw  a  Mohawk  mission  would  open  to  him. 
His  preparation  consisted  in  prayer,  meditations,  and  other  spiritual  exercises. 
The  peace  was  ratified;  the  Indians  asked  for  missionaries  ;  the  French 
resolved  to  open  a  mission  among  them,  and  Father  Jogues  was  selected  for 
the  perilous  enterprise.  When  he  received  the  letter  of  his  superior  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  his  selection,  Father  Jogues  joyfully  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  prepared  at  once  to  depart.  His  letter  in  reply  to  the  superior  contains 
these  heroic  words:  “Yes,  father,  I  will  all  that  God  wills,  and  I  will  it  at  the 
peril  of  a  thousand  lives.  Oh !  how  I  should  regret  the  loss  of  so  glorious 
an  occasion,  when  it  depends  but  upon  me  that  some  souls  may  be  saved.  I 
hope  that  His  goodness,  which  did  not  forsake  me  in  the  hour  of  need,  will 
aid  me  yet.  He  and  I  are  able  yet  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  can 
oppose  our  project.” 

On  arriving  at  Three  Rivers,  he  ascertained  that  he  and  the  Sieur  Bour¬ 
don  were  to  go  to  the  Mohawk  castle,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  as 
ambassadors,  to  make  sure  of  the  peace.  They  departed  on  this  dangerous 
embassy  on  the  16th  of  May,  1646,  and  during  their  absence  public  prayers, 
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offered  for  their  return,  testified  the  fears  felt  for  their  safety.  As  they  were 
about  to  start,  an  Algonquin  thus  addressed  Father  Jogues:  “  There  is  nothing 
more  repulsive  at  first  than  this  doctrine,  that  seems  to  annihilate  all  that  man 
holds  dearest,  and  as  your  long  gown  preaches  it  as  much  as  your  lips,  you 
would  do  better  to  go  at  first  in  a  short  one.”  Thereupon  the  prudent  ambas¬ 
sador  parted  for  the  time  with  the  habit  of  his  order,  and  substituted  a 
more  diplomatic  costume. 

They  were  accompanied  by  four  Mohawks  and  two  Algonquins.  After 
ascending  the  Sorel,  and  gliding  through  the  beautiful  islands  of  Lake 
Champlain,  they  arrived  at  the  portage  leading  to  the  Lake  Andiataroctd  on 
the  29th  of  May,  which  was  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi.  Here  Father 
Jogues  paused,  and  named  the  lake  Saint  Sacrament;  but  by  a  less  Christian 
taste  that  beautiful  name,  given  in  honor  of  the  King  of  kings,  has  since 
yielded  to  one  given  in  honor  of  one  of  the  kings  of  earth.  They  suffered 
greatly  for  food  on  the  way,  but  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions  at  Ossarane,  a 
fishing  station  on  the  Hudson,  supposed  to  be  Saratoga.  Then,  gliding  down 
the  Hudson,  they  came  to  Fort  Orange,  where  Father  Jogues  again,  in  the 
most  earnest  and  sincere  terms,  expressed  his  deep  gratitude  to  his  liberators, 
the  Dutch,  whose  outlay  in  his  behalf  he  had  already  reimbursed  to  them  from 
Europe.  Not  satisfied  with  expressing  his  thanks,  Father  Jogues  endeavored 
to  bestow  upon  his  friend,  Dominie  Megapolensis,  the  greatest  of  possible 
returns — the  true  faith.  He  wrote  from  this  place  a  letter  to  the  minister,  in 
which  he  used  every  argument  that  his  well-stored  mind  or  the  unbounded 

charity  of  his  heart  could  suggest  to  reclaim  him  to  the  bosom  of  that  ancient 
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church  which  his  fathers  had  so  unfortunately  left. 

After  a  short  repose  at  Albany,  they  proceeded  to  the  Mohawk,  and 
arrived  at  the  nearest  town  on  the  7th  of  June.  A  generally  assembly  of  the 
chiefs  was  called  to  ratify  the  peace,  and  crowds  came  from  all  sides;  some 
through  curiosity  to  see,  and  others  with  a  desire  to  honor  the  untiring  and 
self-sacrificing  Ondessonk.  Father  Jogues  made  a  speech  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  and  the  purposes  of  his  visits,  which  the  assembled  chiefs  heard  with 
great  enthusiasm;  presents  were  exchanged,  and  peace  was  finally  and  abso¬ 
lutely  ratified.  The  Wolf  family,  in  particular,  being  that  in  which  Father 
Jogues  had  been  adopted,  exclaimed:  “  The  French  shall  always  find  among 
us  friendly  hearts  and  an  open  cabin,  and  thou,  Ondessonk,  shalt  always  have 
a  mat  to  lie  on  and  a  fire  to  keep  thee  warm.”  Father  Jogues  endeavored  to' 
impress  favorably  the  representatives  of  other  tribes  who  were  there  by 
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presents  and  friendly  words.  Then  remembering  his  sacred  character  as  a 
minister  of  God,  he  visited  and  consoled  the  Huron  captives,  especially  the 
sick  and  dying;  he  heard  the  confessions  of  some,  and  baptized  several 
expiring  infants.  Before  departing  Father  Jogues  desired  to  leave  behind  his 
box  containing  articles  most  necessary  for  the  mission,  which  he  was  soon  to 
return  and  commence  among  them ;  the  Mohawks,  however,  dreading  some 
evil  from  the  box,  objected  at  first,  but  the  father  opened  it  and  showed  them 
all  it  contained,  and  finally,  as  he  supposed,  overcame  their  superstitious  fears, 
and  the  box  was  left  behind  among  them. 

The  ambassadors  and  their  suite  set  out  on  their  return,  on  the  1 6th  of 
June,  bearing  their  baggage  on  their  backs.  They  also  constructed  their  own 
canoes  at  Lake  Superior,  and,  having  crossed  the  lake  in  safety,  arrived  at 
Three  Rivers,  after  a  passage  of  thirteen  days,  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  to  the  infinite  joy  and  relief  of  all  their  friends. 

On  the  2Sth  day  of  September,  Father  Jogues  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Mohawk,  accompanied  by  Lalande,  a  young  Frenchman  from  Dieppe,  an 
Iroquois  of  Huron  birth,  and  some  other  Hurons.  As  they  advanced,  tidings 
of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Mohawks  became  more  frequent,  and  the  Indian 
escorts  began  to  desert.  They  passed  Lake  Champlain  in  safety,  and  had 
advanced  within  two  days’  journey  of  the  Mohawk,  when  a  war-party, 
marching  on  Fort  Richelieu,  came  upon  them.  The  savages  rushed  upon 
them,  stripped  Father  Jogues  and  Lalande  of  their  effects,  bound  them  as 
prisoners,  and  turning  back  led  them  to  the  village  of  Caughnawaga,  the  scene 
of  Father  Jogues’  first  captivity  and  sufferings.  Here  they  were  received 
with  a  shower  of  blows,  amid  loud  cries  for  their  heads,  that  they  might  be 
set  up  on  the  palisades. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  18th  of  October,  some  of  the  savages  of  the 
Bear  family  came  and  invited  Father  Jogues  to  sup  in  their  cabin.  Scarcely 
had  the  shadow  of  the  black-gown  darkened  the  entrance  of  their  lodge, 
when  a  concealed  arm  struck  a  well-aimed  blow  with  the  murderous  toma¬ 
hawk,  and  the  Christian  martyr  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  generous 
Kiotsaeton,  who  had  just  arrived  as  a  deputy  of  a  council  called  to  decide  on 
his  case,  rushed  to  save  him,  but  the  blade  had  done  its  work,  and  now  spent 
its  remaining  force  by  inflicting  a  deep  wound  in  the  arm  of  that  noble  chief. 
The  head  of  Father  Jogues  was  severed  from  his  body  and  raised  upon  the 
palisade.  The  next  day  the  faithful  Lalande  and  a  no  less  faithful  Huron, 
shared  the  same  fate. 
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Father  Jogues  was  in  his  fortieth  year  when  he  received  the  fatal  stroke. 
When  the  tidings  of  his  death  arrived,  every  tongue  in  Canada  and  in  France 
was  zealous  in  the  recital  of  his  many  virtues  and  in  praise  of  his  glorious 
death.  His  zeal  for  the  Faith,  his  courage  in  danger,  his  humility,  his  love 
of  prayer  and  suffering,  his  devotion  to  the  cross,  were  conspicuous  among 
the  many  exalted  virtues  that  adorned  his  life  and  death.  While  his  brethren 
lamented  the  loss  the  missions  had  sustained,  they  envied  him  the  crown  he 
had  won.  “We  could  not,”  says  Father  Ragueneau,  “bring  ourselves  to  offer 
for  Father  Jogues  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  We  offered  up  the  adorable  sac¬ 
rifice,  indeed,  but  it  was  in  thanksgiving  for  the  favors  which  he  had  received 
from  God.  The  laity  and  the  religious  houses  here  partook  our  sentiments 
as  to  his  happy  death,  and  more  are  found  to  invoke  his  memory  than  there 
are  to  pray  for  his  repose.” 

Father  Isaac  Jogues  was  a  native  of  Orleans  in  France.  Born  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1607,  of  a  highly  respectable  family  still  existing  there,  he 
was  eminent  in  childhood  for  piety,  and,  on  the  close  of  his  studies,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  Rouen,  in  October,  1624.  Full  of  zeal  for  the  mis¬ 
sions,  he  solicited  that  of  Ethiopia;  but  was  applied  to  teaching,  for  which 
he  possessed  rare  qualifications.  When  he  at  last  began  his  theological 
course,  he  again  solicited  a  foreign  mission,  and,  on  his  ordination  in  1636, 
was  sent  to  Canada.  After  a  short  stay  at  Miscou  he  proceeded  to  Quebec, 
and  thence  to  Huronia.  His  subsequent  career  on  the  mission  we  have 
narrated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  closing  with  the  account  of  his  heroic  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  And  surely  in  the  long  list  of  the  martyrs 
for  the  faith  but  few  were  called  to  encounter  more  revolting  tortures  or  a 
more  cruel  taking  off;  few  seem  better  entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  altar  and 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

“Founder  of  the  Mohawk  mission,”  says  Shea,  “his  sufferings,  rather 
than  his  labors,  give  him  a  place  in  its  annals.  His  letters  are  his  noblest 
monument;  in  them  we  behold  his  deep  and  tender  piety,  his  devotion  to  our 
Lord,  especially  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  love,  his  love  of  the  cross,  his  perfect 
confidence  in  the  all-directing  hand  of  the  Almighty,  his  implicit  obedience, 
angelic  purity  and  attachment  to  his  holy  mother,  the  Church.  After  his 
death  miracles  were  attributed  to  him  and  duly  attested ;  and  the  missionaries, 
who,  at  a  later  date,  saw  a  fervent  church  arise  at  the  place  of  his  glorious 
death,  and  those  who  saw  it  produce  that  holy  virgin,  Catherine  Tegahkwita, 
ascribed  these  wonders  of  grace  only  to  his  blood.” 


Chapter  XVI 


missions  to  the  Iroquois. 


WAR  Begun  by  Mohawks.  —  Torture  of  Father  Poncet.  —  The  Mission  to 
Onondaga. — Return  to  Canada.  —  A  Pious  Indian  Chief. —The  Forest  as 
a  Church. — Arrival  of  Father  Chaumonot.  —  New  York’s  First  House 
of  Worship.  —  Charges  Against  the  Missionaries.  —  A  Council  at  Onon¬ 
daga.  —  Massacre  of  Hurons.  —  Death  of  Father  Be  Moyne.  —  A  Holy 
Indian  Maiden. 


N  the  death  of  Father  Jogues  the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  the 
Mohawk  and  his  kindred  clans,  almost  without  opposition,  devas. 
tated  on  every  side.  Upper  Canada  was  a  desert,  and  along  the 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  the  dwindled,  fearful  bands  of  Algon- 
quins  showed  their  losses  in  the  struggle.  The  French  had  not 
been  spared,  their  missionaries  had  fallen  with  their  tawny  converts, 
and,  in  1653,  reverse  after  reverse  dimmed  the  glory  of  France  and  height¬ 
ened  the  boldness  of  the  all-conquering  Iroquois.  Quebec  was  beleaguered ; 
men  durst  not  go  forth  to  reap  the  yellow  harvest,  and  want  began  to  stare 
all  in  the  face.  A  poor  widow  mourned  over  the  prospect.  Touched  by  her 
desolate  situation,  Father  Joseph  Anthony  Poncet,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Jesuits  of  the  time,  with  a  few  whom  his  devotedness  drew  around  him,  went 
forth  to  gather  in  her  harvest.  The  ambushed  Iroquois  fell  upon  them; 
Poncet  and  one  companion  were  taken,  and,  though  hotly  pursued  by  his 
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flock,  were  hurried  off  to  the  Mohawk.  Treading  the  path  opened  by 
Jogues  and  Bressani,  he  twice  ran  the  gauntlet,  was  tortured  and  mangled, 
and  led  through  all  their  villages. 

The  Mohawks,  however,  were  weary  of  war,  and,  to  obtain  peace, 
restored  Father  Poncet;  yet  he  did  not  return  before  visiting  the  Dutch  at 
Fort  Orange  and  hearing  the  confessions  of  some  Catholics  there. 

The  Onondagas  had  already  asked  for  peace,  and  had  even  invited  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  settle  in  their  land,  and  teach  them  as  the  Hurons  had  been  taught. 
Motives  of  policy,  indeed,  led  the  western  cantons  to  this  step,  for  they  were 
now  engaged  in  a  deadly  war  with  the  Eries,  the  last  western  tribe  of  their 
stock  which  had  favored  the  Hurons. 

In  the  conference  which  took  place,  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne,  an  old 
Huron  missionary,  who  on  the  death  of  Father  Jogues  had  laid  aside  his 
name  of  Wane  to  take  that  of  Ondessonk,  borne  by  the  murdered  Jesuit,  was 
the  interpreter  between  the  French  and  Iroquois.  The  latter  were  won  by 
his  manner,  and  both  Mohawk  and  Onondaga  envoys  were  earnest  in  their 
entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  bear  him  to  their  lodges.  The  Onondagas  were 
gratified;  but  the  Mohawks  had  the  promise  of  a  speedy  visit. 

Thus  strangely  had  the  prospect  altered.  The  whole  country  seemed 
open  to  the  gospel.  Still  undeterred  by  failure,  the  Jesuits  were  eager  to 
rush  to  the  conversion  of  the  tribes  which  had  slaughtered  their  Huron 
neophytes,  and  massacred,  with  fiendish  hate,  their  holiest  missionaries.  Again 
an  Iroquois  mission  was  projected.  In  July,  1653,  Le  Moyne  set  out  from 
Quebec,  and,  toiling  beyond  Montreal,  first  passed  through  the  rapid  river  to 
the  lake  beyond,  opening  like  a  sea  across  the  Thousand  Isles.  Gliding 
through  these  islands,  whence  startled  moose  in  crowds  plunged  into  the 
stream,  and  coasting  along  the  southern  shore,  he  at  last  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Oswego.  Here,  at  a  fishing  village,  his  mission  began;  captive  Hurons 
required  his  services,  and  at  every  step  familiar  faces  gladdened  to  behold  the 
black-gown,  who  had  so  often,  in  their  native  towns,  announced  the  word  of 
God.  Long  since  an  adopted  Indian,  Le  Moyne  entered  the  town  of  Onon¬ 
daga,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  red-man,  beginning,  a  mile  before 
he  reached  it,  a  harangue,  in  which  he  enumerated  their  sachems  and  their 
chiefs,  and  recounted  the  glories  of  each. 

Received  with  all  pomp,  he  prepared  for  the  solemn  reception,  where  he 
delivered  the  presents  of  the  French  governor,  exhorted  them  to  peace,  and, 
above  all,  to  receive  the  faith  of  which  he  was  the  envoy.  His  presents  were 
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accepted,  and  the  sachems  of  Onondaga,  by  their  belts  of  wampum,  invited 
the  French  to  build  a  house  on  Lake  Ontario.  His  duties  as  ambassador 

f 

ended,  his  duties  as  missionary  began.  Naught  now  remained  but  to  console 
the  captive  Hurons,  and  confer  on  them  the  happiness  they  had  so  long  cov¬ 
eted  of  being  washed  in  the  waters  of  penance.  On  all  sides,  too,  he  found 
children  to  baptize,  and  even  adults,  instructed  by  the  piety  of  the  Hurons,  of 
whom  no  less  than  a  thousand  were  here  captive.  Among  others,  he  bap¬ 
tized,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  a  chief  setting  out  against  the  Eries.  In 
vain  the  prudent  missionary  sought  to  defer  his  baptism  to  his  next  visit. 

“Ah!  brother;”  exclaimed  the  chief,  “if  I  have  the  faith,  can  I  not  be  a 
Christian  to-day?  Art  thou  master  of  death  to  prevent  its  striking  me  with¬ 
out  thy  order?  Will  the  shafts  of  the  foe  be  blunted  for  me?  Must  I,  at 
every  step  in  battle,  dread  hell  rather  than  death?  Unless  thou  baptize  me  I 
shall  he  without  courage,  and  I  shall  not  dare  to  meet  the  blows.  Baptize 
me,  for  I  will  obey  thee,  and  give  thee  my  word  to  live  and  die  a  Christian.” 

Such  an  entreaty  Le  Moyne  could  not  resist,  and  finding  the  chieftain 
already  possessed  of  the  truths  necessary  for  salvation,  he  instructed  him  more 
fully  and  baptized  him  by  the  name  of  John  Baptist,  and  the  next  day  each 
set  out  on  his  different  career. 

Stopping  in  the  half-dried  basin  of  Onondaga  Lake  to  taste  the  salt 
springs,  although  the  Indians  told  him  that  a  devil  lurked  in  it,  Father  Le 
Moyne  proceeded  to  Quebec,  which  he  reached  on  the  1  ith  of  September  to 
the  joy  of  the  pent-up  settlers,  who  now,  at  least,  believed  the  peace  to  be  real 
and  sincere.  Passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  they  reveled  in 
gladness,  and  the  colonization  of  Onondaga  became  a  matter  of  daily 
discussion. 

Men  were  eager  to  be  the  pioneers  of  the  new  settlement,  and  anxiously 
awaited  the  next  embassy  from  Onondaga.  At  last,  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mer,  John  Baptist  arrived  scathless  from  the  Erie  war,  bearing  his  numerous 
presents,  to  ask  again  for  a  French  colony  and  aid  tn  the  Erie  war,  and  offer 
the  black-gowns  the  most  delightful  site  in  their  canton  at  Onondaga,  prom¬ 
ising  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  way. 

No  doubt  now  remained.  The  missionaries  instantly  prepared.  Father 
Ren£  Menard  and  Father  Claude  Dablon  had  been  chosen  by  the  superior  to 
be  the  first  to  sit  beneath  the  tree  of  peace  thus  planted,  and  “  which  towered 
so  high  above  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  that  nations  might  see  it  from  afar;” 
but  Menard  was  supplanted  by  the  enthusiastic  Chaumonot,  who,  ablest 
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linguist  of  his  body,  had  acted  as  interpreter ;  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
governor  and  the  envoys. 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  chiefs  embarked  with  the  missionaries, 
who  set  out  amid  much  anxiety,  for  men’s  minds  were  not  without  their  mis¬ 
givings  Scarce  out  of  sight  of  Quebec,  the  fathers  began  their  mission  by 
instructing  the  wife  of  John  Baptist,  who  could  not  brook  delay.  Six  other 
Onondagas  and  two  Senecas  joined  their  entreaties  to  hers,  and  so  their  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  prayers  were  chanted  on  the  majestic  river  by  the  voices  of 
nineteen  Christians,  in  fact  or  hope,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Iroquois.  Not  to 
be  deprived  of  public  worship,  they  landed  on  Sundays,  raised  a  rustic  bower, 
and  beneath  it  the  missionary  of  the  wilderness,  with  wine  pressed  from  the 
wild  grape  of  our  woods,  offered  up  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

By  the  29th  of  September — the  anniversary  of  Goupil’s  death — the  mis¬ 
sionaries  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego.  Here  Father  Chaumonot  was 
at  once  surrounded  by  the  Hurons  among  whom  he  had  so  long  ‘labored.  A 
cry  of  joy  burst  from  every  lip  as  they  shouted  the  name  of  their  beloved 
Echon.  They  fell  upon  his  neck,  they  clasped  his  knees,  they  begged  him 
to  visit  their  huts.  While  awaiting  their  public  reception,  the  missionaries 
assembled  the  Christians,  organized  morning  and  evening  prayer,  spending 
the  night  in  the  confessional,  to  satisfy  those  who  thronged  around  them  with 
all  the  eagerness  which  a  Catholic  feels  after  being  long  deprived  of  the 

greatest  gift  accorded  to  the  church.  A  dejected  group  stood  near _ pagans 

who,  in  their  day  of  prosperity,  had  spurned  the  black-gown  and  his  teachings, 
but  now,  bowed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  misfortune,  came  to  solicit  instruction. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  missionaries  proceeded  to  Onondaga.  Three 
miles  from  the  town  they  were  met  and  addressed  by  Gonaterezon,  one  of 
the  principal  orators;  another  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  and,  in  a  long 
harangue,  exulted  that  the  sun  was  then  to  shine  in  its  fullness  on  the  land. 
All  these  Chaumonot  answered  in  Huron,  with  such  ease  and  elegance  that 
they  were  rapturous  in  their  applause.  Then,  with  much  pomp,  they  were 
led  through  the  eager  crowd  to  the  lodge  prepared  for  them.  During  the 
night  sachems  came  to  present  belts  of  wampum,  and  Father  Chaumonot 
replied  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  governor-general  and  the  superior  of  the 
mission. 

On  Sunday  another  secret  meeting  was  held  to  treat  of  further  points, 
after  which  some  lingered  to  ask  about  France,  her  government  and  laws. 
Chaumonot  seized  the  opportunity,  and,  telling  what  she  once  had  been,  led 
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them  to  the  history  of  the  Redemption.  Begged  to  continue*  he  so  beautifully 
narrated  the  creation  and  chief  events  in  sacred  history,  that  three  of  his 
hearers  ranged  themselves  beside  Kim  as  catechumens. 

After  receiving  deputies  from  Oneida,  the  missionaries  were  conducted 
on  the  1  ith  of  November  by  a  vast  concourse  to  the  site  proposed  for  the 
mission-house.  F or  beauty  and  convenience,  no  position  could  surpass  this 
beautiful  spot.  Lake  Ganentaa,  the  Onondaga  of  our  day,  stretches  before  it, 
offering  an  outlet  to  the  lake  above,  while  the  rivers  that  swell  its  waters  come 
from  the  villages  of  the  allied  tribes.  A  stream  of  pure  water  and  another 
of  salt,  gushed  from  a  neighboring  knoll;  the  rising  ground  of  the  mission 
was  encircled  like  the  lake  by  woods,  which  in  that  season  seemed  to  rival 
the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and  abounded  in  game,  while  the  waters  teemed 
with  fish.  Here,  amid  the  joyous  crowd,  Chaumonot  began  the  mission  by 
baptizing  a  poor  Erie  captive,  whom  a  band  were  leading  to  the  stake. 

The  15th  of  November  was  appointed  for  the  solemn  reception  of  the 
envoys.  After  spending  the  eve  in  prayer  and  supplication,  the  Christian 
orator  entered  the  council  of  the  sachems  of  Onondaga.  Calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  the  council,  greater  than  Onondaga  had  ever  yet 
witnessed,  since  now  they  were  to  discuss,  not  peace  or  war,  not  things  of 
earth  or  time,  but  of  eternity,  he  unfolded  his  symbolic  presents,  and  explained 
them  in  the  Indian  style.  The  main  object  of  his  address  was  to  set  forth 
the  Christian  doctrine,  and  refute  the  slanders  and  calumnies  raised  against  it 
by  pagan  Wyandots.  With  such  force  and  beauty  did  he  speak,  that  Dablon, 
his  companion,  enraptured,  seemed  to  hear  the  gospel  preached  to  that  whole 
benighted  land;  and  that  day  of  glory  was  in  his  eyes  a  triumph  for  the  Faith 
worth  all  the  toil  and  suffering  its  publication  had  hitherto  cost. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  presents  were  returned,  a  new  scene  of 
interest  occurred.  The  air  resounded  with  the  chants  of  the  chiefs.  “Happy 
land!  ”  they  cried,  “  happy  land,  in  which  the  French  are  to  dwell! ’’and 
amid  the  continual  response,  “  Glad  tidings!  glad  tidings!  ”  raised  on  every 
side,  the  missionaries  advanced  to  the  council  lodge.  There  all  was  silent, 
till  the  leader  of  the  chorus  broke  forth — “I  sing  from  the  heart;  we  speak 
to  thee ,  brother,  from  the  heart;  our  friendly  words  are  from  the  heart.  Hail, 
brother!  happy  be  thy  coming,  glad  thy  voice!”  At  each  pause  all  joined 
in  the  chorus,  echoing  the  response — “Farewell  war!  farewell  the  hatchet! 
Till  now  we  have  been  mad;  now  we  shall  be  brothers!  ” 

An  orator  then  arose  and  delivered  the  presents  of  the  canton,  explaining 
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the  purport  of  each,  and  offering  the  whole  tribe  as  candidates  for  enrollment 
in  the  church. 

“Brother,”  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  missionary — “  brother,  let  no  labor 
deter  thee;  go,  even  if  it  weary  thee,  go  on  to  instruct  us;  visit  our  cabins; 
forsake  us  not,  if  you  find  us  slow  in  understanding  the  prayer;  plant  it 
deeply  in  our  minds  and  hearts.”  With  these  words  he  clas.ped  the  mis¬ 
sionary  in  his  arms  to  show  the  sincerity  of  the  tribe. 

This  council  established  Christianity  at  Onondaga,  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  Henceforth  the  missionaries  might  freely  preach  it  by  the  great 
council-fire  of  the  allied  cantons;  and  even  then  Cayuga  and  Oneida,  by 
their  deputies,  invited  the  envoys  of  Christ  to  their  cantons. 

This  happy  result  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fervor  of  Le 
Moyne’s  first  convert.  Inspired  by  his  zeal,  the  braves,  in  a  recent  battle, 
when  surrounded  by  the  Eries,  had  invoked  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
and  vowed  to  embrace  the  Faith  if  victory  were  granted.  The  tide  of  battle 
changed,  and  the  thousand  braves  of  Onondaga  drove  an  Erie  force  which 
quadrupled  theirs  from  a  strong  post  and  won  the  day.  Of  these  triumph¬ 
ant  warriors  many  were  now  ready  to  fulfill  their  vow,  though  some 
yielded  to  a  false  and  fatal  shame. 

Chaurnonot’s  first  address  had  drawn  several  women  to  desire  the 
faith;  braves  sought  instruction,  and  a  chapel  was  now  needed.  On  the  18th 
of  November,  Fathers  Chaumonot  and  Dablon  raised  the  first  Catholic  chapel 
in  the  present  State  of  New  York.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  pointed 
out,  the  chapel  rose  beneath  the  busy  hands  of  the  fervent  warriors, 
Rude  and  plain  was  this  first  shrine.  “For  marbles  and  precious  stones,” 
said  Dablon,  “we  had  but  bark;  but  the  path  to  heaven  is  as  open  through  a 
roof  of  bark  as  through  fretted  ceilings  of  silver  and  gold.” 

The  chapel,  with  its  towering  cross,  was  a  constant  call  to  baptism,  and 
hither  mothers  eagerly  brought  their  new-born  babes.  Every  cabin  was 
open  to  the  missionaries.  Here  none  of  the  prejudices  of  Hurons 
appeared;  and  as  in  several  cases  persons  in  danger  of  death  rose  in  health 
after  baptism,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  blessing.  The  classes  for  instruction 
were  soon  organized.  The  children  of  the  Hurons,  already  trained  by  their 
parents  in  the  faith,  were  more  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  missionaries 
scarce  found  time  for  their  own  devotions.  Their  chapel  was  soon  too  small, 
and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  they  assembled  in  the  cabins  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men,  who  eagerly  sought  the  honor.  And  there  the  choir  of  Indian 
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girls,  taught  by  Dablon,  chanted  to  his  instrumental  music  the  praises  of  God. 
Conversions  went  steadil}'  on  among  the  adults,  and  especially  among  the 
female  portion,  whose  attachment  to  the  faith  was  unbounded,  after  the  elder 
missionary  had,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  proclaimed  the  dignity  of  woman,  and 
the  high  prerogative  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony. 

The  only  danger  to  which  the  missionaries  were  exposed  was  at  the  time 
of  a  Saturnalia,  which  took  place  every  March,  and  in  which,  in  obedience  to 
their  dreams,  the  Indians  committed  every  extravagance.  One  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  well-nigh  fallen  a  victim  to  the  superstition,  as  one  brave 
dreamed  that  he  had  killed  a  Frenchman,  and  actually  rushed  to  their  cabin 
to  make  it  a  reality;  but  the  fathers  had  prudently  withdrawn,  and  the 
maniac  was  appeased  by  a  Eurojaean  dress,  on  which  he  wreaked  his  fury;  a 
strange  substitution,  yet  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  and 
apparently  connected  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice. 

This  period  of  prosperity  was  too  beautiful  to  last.  The  enemy  soon 
raised  up  calumnies.  Suspicions  about  baptism  began  to  gain  ground :  and 
though  Chaumonot,  as  the  representative  of  France,  had  adopted  the  Cayugas 
and  Oneidas  in  a  great  council,  yet  the  sachems  constantly  deferred  sending 
messengers  to  Quebec;  and  on  a  rumor  of  the  arrest  of  some  Onondagas  at 
that  city,  the  two  missionaries  were  summoned  to  a  council  and  accused  of 
treachery.  After  a  vain  endeavor  to  allay  their  suspicions,  the  fearless 
Chaumonot  offered  that  one  of  the  two  should  go  to  Quebec  to  bring  a 
faithful  report  of  all,  leaving  the  other  a  hostage  in  their  hands.  Dablon, 
less  skilled  in  Indian  manners,  was  accordingly  chosen  to  go,  and  on  the  30th 
of  March,  after  a  four-weeks’  voyage,  stood  in  the  council-hall  of  Quebec, 
urging  an  immediate  colony  for  Onondaga. 

While  Chaumonot  and  Dablon  were  thus  evangelizing  Onondaga,  and 
opening  the  way  to  Oneida  and  Cayuga,  the  Mohawk  was  not  neglected. 
That  tribe  did  not  conceal  its  indignation  at  the  intercourse  between  the 
French  and  the  western  cantons.  They  were  at  last  appeased  by  a  promise  that 
Father  Le  Moyne  should  visit  them.  He  accordingly  set  out  from  Montreal 
on  the  1 6th  of  August,  1655,  with  two  Frenchmen  and  twelve  Mohawks,  and, 
after  a  month’s  travel,  reached  the  first  village,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  esteem.  In  his  address  to  the  sachems,  while  delivering  the 
presents,  he  announced  the  faith,  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  his 
head,  if  his  words  were  false. 

As  it  was  not  proposed  to  found  a  regular  mission  yet,  he  at  once  began 
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his  labors  among  the  Huron  captives,  confessing  them  and  baptizing  their 
children.  He  then  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Fort  Orange  and  New  Amsterdam, 
and  at  the  latter  found  objects  for  his  ministry  in  the  crew  of  two  French 
vessels  then  in  port. 

Returning  to  the  Mohawk,  he  narrowly  escaped  death;  and  finding  the 
sachems  uneasy  at  his  presence,  set  out  in  November  for  Montreal,  and 
reached  it  after  great  danger. 

When  Dablon,  half-hostage,  half-envoy,  reached  Quebec,  all  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  intrepidity  could  not  give  firmness  to  the  fluctuating  counsels  of 
the  colony.  A  settlement  at  Onondaga  had  been  promised ;  a  settlement  or 
a  war  seemed  inevitable;  yet  the  recent  treachery  of  the  Mohawk,  the  cruelty 
of  the  western  cantons  to  the  Hurons  and  their  missionaries,  the  conviction 
of  the  survivors  of  that  nation  that  the  present  invitation  was  part  of  a  deep- 
laid  scheme — all  deterred  the  French  from  undertaking  to  colonize  the  valley 
of  the  Oswego.  Yet  Canada  was  too  weak  to  bear  a  new  war,  and  a  few 
individuals  must  be  exposed  for  the  common  safety.  The  missionaries  were 
not  men  who  held  life  dear,  and  they  eagerly  offered  to  go.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made;  a  number  of  French  colonists  were  equipped,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Dupuis.  The  superior  of  the  mission,  Father 
Francis  le  Mercier,  laid  down  his  office,  without  awaiting  the  close  of  his 
term,  in  order  to  lead  the  new  band  of  missionaries  in  person,  and  with 
Fathers  Rene  Menard,  Claude  Dablon,  and  Brothers  Ambrose  Broar  and 
Joseph  Boursier,  prepared  to  establish  Christianity  amid  the  lakes  of  Western 
New  York. 

They  left  Quebec  on  the  17th  of  May,  1656.  Hurons,  Onondagas,  and 
Senecas  completed  the  party ;  for  the  Senecas  also  had  sent  for  missionaries. 
Though  attacked  by  the  jealous  Mohawks,  the  fleet  of  canoes  moved  joyfully 

up  the  St.  Lawrence  with  their  royal  banner  floating  in  the  breeze _ the 

banner  of  the  King  of  kings,  bearing  his  august  name  sparkling  in  the  glad 
sunshine.  On  the  shore  stood  a  motley  group  of  savage  and  civilized  friends, 
whose  anxioqs  looks  showed  their  sense  of  the  danger  of  the  party,  and 
whose  prayers  rose  to  Heaven  for  its  safety. 

The  early  part  of  the  voyage  was  pleasant.  Game  was  abundant;  the 
stately  moose  supplied  their  larder.  But  they  at  last  ran  out  of  provisions, 
and  many  fell  sick.  They  accordingly  pushed  on,  night  and  day,  and  on  the 
7th  of  July  the  main  body  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego.  After  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  ascend  its  rapid  current,  they  were  cheered  by  the 
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approacn  of  a  canoe  loaded  with  corn  and  fish.  A  few  days  later  their  canoes, 
amid  the  thunders  of  artillery  echoing  over  the  waters  and  through  the 
woods  which  encircled  the  lake,  reached  the  spot  selected  for  their  abode. 

After  the  preliminary  reception,  and  a  few  days  of  repose,  the  missionaries 
blessed  the  ground,  and  Dupuis  and  his  men  began  the  fort  and  house  on  the 
eminence.  F ather  Le  Mercier  meanwhile  proceeded  to  Onondaga,  about 
five  leagues  distant,  and  was  received  with  all  possible  honor.  From  every 
quarter  deputies  came  to  wait  upon  him  and  ask  that  his  mat  should  be  the 
council-hall.  The  treacherous  Mohawk  came  with  slanders,  but  was  promptly 
refuted;  and,  as  affairs  stood,  he  durst  not  show  hostility,  for  the  western 
cantons  were  ready  for  war,  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Seneca  chief,  murdered 
by  the  Mohawks. 

All  were  interested  to  prevent  a  rupture.  Deputies  from  all  the  cantons 
came  in  to  sit  around  the  council-fire  of  Onondaga;  and  hither,  too,  came 
Chaumonot,  bearing  rich  presents  for  the  tribe,  as  words  from  the  French, 
Huron-,  and  Algonquins.  Invoking  the  guidance  of  Heaven  by  chanting  the 
“  Veni  Creator,”  he  unfolded  and  explained  the  presents  with  all  the  art  of 
an  Indian  orator.  “As  Onondaga,”  he  said,  “  was  the  principal  canton,  and 
her  sachem,  the  greatest  man  in  the  whole  country,  he,  the  father,  came  to 
him,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Governor  Geneva,  to  raise  the  ruined  cabin,  resus¬ 
citate  the  dead,  maintain  what  was  still  standing,  and  defend  the  country 
against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace.” 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  bestowed  on  his  eloquence  and  skill  in  the 
Onondaga,  which  he  now  spoke,  Chaumonot  raised  his  last  present,  that  of 
the  faith:  “  Not  for  traffic  do  we  appear  in  your  country:  our  aim  is  much 
higher.  Keep  your  beaver,  if  you  like,  for  the  Dutch:  what  comes  to  our 
hands  shall  be  employed  for  your  service.  We  seek  not  perishable  things. 
For  the  faith  alone  have  we  left  our  land;  for  the  faith  have  we  traversed 
the  ocean ;  for  the  faith  have  we  left  the  great  ships  of  the  F rench  to  enter 
your  tiny  canoes;  for  the  faith  I  hold  in  my  hand  this  present,  and  open  my 
lips  to  summon  you  to  keep  your  word  given  at  Quebec.  You  have  solemnly 
promised  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  great  God :  they  are  in  my  mouth — 
hear  them!”  Then,  running  over  the  principal  doctrines,  he  called  upon 
them  to  say  whether  they  were  not  just,  and  summoned  them  by  their  hope 
of  bliss  or  fear  of  chastisement  to  embrace  the  faith. 

Thrilling  was  the  effect  of  this  address.  Wonder  and  fear,  mingled 
with  joy  and  hope,  swayed  the  minds  of  his  auditory,  and  the  missionary  that 
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day  seemed  more  than  human.  He  was  indeed  borne  up  by  a  heavenly 
strength;  for  he  had  risen  from  a  sick-bed  to  deliver  his  address,  and  a  few 
days  after  was  surrounded  by  his  companions,  who,  in  dejection,  awaited  his 
last  moment.  He  was,  however,  spared.  Full  of  confidence  in  St.  Peter, 
he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  soon  rose  from  his  couch 
in  health,  being  destined,  in  fact,  to  outlive  all  those  around  him. 

This  council  ended,  all  was  activity.  By  August  a  chapel  was  erected 
in  Onondaga;  and  while  some  advanced  the  fort  and  residence  at  Ganentaa, 
the  missionaries  attended  the  chapel,  or  visited  the  cabins  to  instruct  and 
learn.  As  in  the  Huron  country  sickness  now  broke  out  among  the  Europeans, 
and  twenty  of  the  party  were  at  once  prostrated  by  fever;  but  by  the  kindly 
aid  of  the  natives  all  recovered. 

In  October,  Achiendast:  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the  head  sachem,  in 
the  presence  of  deputies  from  the  other  cantons;  and  though  a  dispute  seemed 
rising  between  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagas,  who  both  claimed  the  Hurons 
of  Isle  Orleans,  the  mission  was  to  all  appearance  firmly  established. 

The  work  of  conversions  now  began;  the  Faith  was  more  gladly  received 
by  the  Onondagas  than  it  had  been  by  the  Hurons.  The  easy  manners  of 
the  people  rendered  intercourse  less  difficult;  and  at  public  and  private  gath¬ 
erings  the  fathers,  availing  themselves  of  the  custom  of  relating  old  tradi¬ 
tions,  recounted  the  events  of  sacred  history.  Obstacles,  however,  were  not 
wanting;  even  direct  charges  of  the  most  absurd  nature  were  brought 
against  the  missionaries — a  popular  one  being  that  the  French  baptized 
Indians  only  to  torment  them  more  at  ease  in  heaven;  and  on  one  occasion 
Father  Dablon  was  in  no  slight  danger,  being  suspected  of  having  carried  off 
a  box  full  of  souls. 

Prisoners  and  slaves  brought  from  no  less  than  seventeen  different 
nations,  were  the  first  to  enter  the  fold;  but  natives,  and  even  chiefs  and 
captains,  soon  followed,  moved  especially  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Hurons,  who,  being  now  helots  in  Onondaga,  showed  the  power  of  religion 
in  their  virtues  and  patience.  Among  the  natives,  John  Baptist  Achiongeras, 
the  first  convert,  full  of  faith,  endeavored  to  convert  his  sister,  who  haughtily 
refused  to  listen  to  him.  Despairing  of  success,  he  began  a  novena  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalen;  and  on  the  second  day  his  sister’s  heart  was  changed. 

When  the  faith  had  thus  acquired  a  footing  at  Onondaga,  the  band  of 
apostolic  men  spread  themselves  among  the  cantons.  In  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1656,  Fathers  Chaumonot  and  Menard  set  out  to  answer  the  mvita- 
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tions  of  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  The  former,  leaving  Menard  at  Cayuga, 
proceeded  to  the  populous  villages  of  the  Senecas. 

Menard,  who  was  welcomed  by  the  chief,  erected  a  chapel,  but  was 
coldly  received  by  the  tribe,  and  so  little  regarded  that  he  never  appeared 
without  being  attacked  by  the  children.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  many 
years  after,  amid  the  forests  of  Upper  Michigan,  he  bore  the  scars  with 
which  these  tormentors  covered  his  face.  Yet  the  simple  guilelessness  of 
Father  Rene  soon  won  their  hearts;  and  when  once  he  had  converted  a  chief, 
his  chapel  was  filled  with  admiring  and  listening  crowds.  On  its  wall  of 
mats  beside  the  altar,  hujig  pictures  of  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
and  to  explain  these  the  missionary  told  the  history  of  our  Redemption.  Now, 
too,  the  children  changed  and  became  his  helpers  in  the  mission,  leading  him  to 
the  cabins  of  the  sick  and  giving  him  the  names  of  all,  which  some  studiously 
concealed. 

The  women,  already  moved  by  the  virtues  of  the  Huron  females,  were 
the  first  converts;  they  brought  their  babes  to  receive  baptism;  they  followed 
his  instructions;  and  in  almost  every  cabin  could  be  found  an  Indian  mother 
teaching  her  wayward  child  to  lisp  a  prayer  to  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Menard,  meanwhile,  was  now  rapidly  acquiring  the  Cayuga  dialect 
under  the  instructions  of  an  excellent  family,  in  whose  cabin  he  was  often  a 
guest.  His  mission  was  advancing;  his  chapel  was  crowded  with  catechu¬ 
mens;  but  he  baptized  few  adults,  and  seldom  but  in  case  of  danger.  The 
first  admitted  to  the  sacrament  was  an  old  man  on  his  death-bed ;  the  second, 
once  a  prominent  chief,  now  a  cripple,  eaten  up  by  a  cancer,  whose  conver¬ 
sion  seemed  due  to  the  martyred  Br^beuf  and  Lallemant.  At  their  capture 
he  had  been  struck  by  their  appearance,  and  bought  them  with  wamjDum,  yet 
was  unable  to  save  them ;  for  his  belts  were  returned,  and  the  missionaries 
put  to  death.  His  conversion  gave  great  influence  to  religion,  for  his  author¬ 
ity  always  stood  very  high  in  the  canton;  and,  indeed,  all  protection  was 
needed  by  Menard,  who  was  on  several  occasions  threatened  with  death. 

After  a  stay  of  two  months  he  was  recalled  to  Onondaga,  but  his  con¬ 
verts  were  inconsolable,  and  he  was  soon  restored  to  their  entreaties,  and 
renewed  his  mission  with  greater  success  than  ever. 

Father  Chaumonot,  on  reaching  Gandagare,  the  chief  village  of  the 
Senecas,  was  received  with  pomp.  In  his  address  he  urged  them  to  embrace 
the  faith,  staking  his  own  life  and  that  of  all  his  associates  as  a  guarantee  of 
its  truth.  He  was  followed  from  the  council  by  a  chief,  who  begged  to  be 
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instructed  without  delay— a  striking  proof  of  the  magic  power  which  Chau- 
monot’s  eloquence  possessed,  for  an  Indian  must  be  deeply  moved  to  show 
his  feeling.  Conversions  followed;  but  the  most  important  was  that  of  the 
great  chief  of  the  tribe,  the  invalid  Annontenritaoui.  Visited,  instructed,  and 
baptized  by  Chaumonot,  his  faith  was  rewarded  by  the  sudden  cure  of  a  can¬ 
cer  that  had  baffled  all  art. 

Besides  Gandagare,  there  was  another  village  which  had  a  deep  interest 
for  the  old  missionary  of  Huronia.  This  was  a  village  made  up  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  old  missions  of  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  John’s  in  the  Huron 
country,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  those  towns  submitted  to  the  Senecas  in  the 
fatal  war.  Here  all  thronged  around  the  old  companion  of  Brebeuf  and 
Daniel.  Notone  pagan  now  held  back  from  baptism;  not  one  Christian 
from  confession;  not  one  was  unconverted  by  misfortune.  To  be  thus  able  to 
minister  to  these  poor  exiles,  was  in  itself  a  reward  for  the  toils  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  ;  but  his  joy  was  dashed  by  the  loss  of  the  faithful  lay-brother,  Le  Moyne, 
who  had  followed  him  in  all  his  trials,  but  now  sank  in  death,  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Lake  Tlohero,  rejoicing  that  it  was  given  Kim  to  die  on  the  land  of 
the  Iroquois,  in  the  work  of  the  gospel. 

After  laying  the  foundations  of  a  mission  in  this  canton,  the  unwearied 
Father  Chaumonot  returned  to  Onondaga,  but  was  immediately  sent,  with 
Father  Menard,  to  Oneida,  to  open  friendly  relations  with  that  most  difficult 
of  the  tribes.  They  reached  it,  and  after  urging  the  importance  of  peace, 
announcing  the  law  of  Christ,  and  ministering  to  the  Huron  captives,  they 
returned  to  St.  Mary’s. 

Onondaga  was,  therefore,  the  central,  or,  in  fact,  the  only  regular  mis¬ 
sion  ;  but  it  was  now  established  on  a  firm  basis.  The  offices  of  the  Church 
were  celebrated,  the  sacraments  administered,  and  Christian  virtues  practiced, 
as  regular^  and  carefully  as  in  the  most  Catholic  parts  of  Europe.  In  a  short 
time  two  hundred  were  baptized,  among  them  five  chieftains,  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  that  church;  one  of  whom,  in  a  public  assembly,  advocated  the 
faith  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  their  country  by  restoring  morality,  and, 
above  all,  fidelity  in  marriage,  and  in  their  relations  with  each  other — the 
want  of  which  had  been  more  destructive  than  armies. 

The  women  especially  listened  to  the  words  of  truth,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  missionaries  dwell  with  .interest  on  the  noble  death  of  Magdalen 
Tiotonhfirason,  who  had  gone  to  Quebec  to  learn  the  prayer,  and  who 
remained  steadfast  to  her  last  sigh,  amid  the  seductions  and  persuations  of  her 
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unbelieving  relatives.  The  bold  stand  of  the  missionaries  against  polygamy 
had  won  to  their  cause  all  the  women,  who  felt,  indeed,  the  crimes  to  which 
their  actual  state  often  gave  rise. 

The  church  was  composed  of  three  nations,  Onondagas,  Hurons,  and 
Neutrals,  all  bound  together  by  the  common  tie  of  faith,  which  made  master 
and  slave  kneel  down  side  by  side.  No  obstacle  was  raised  by  the  medicine¬ 
men,  no  sachem  opposed  the  missionaries,  and  all  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Christian. 

When  tidings  of  this  success  reached  Quebec,  the  superiors  chose  new 
missionaries  to  proceed  to  so  promising  a  field.  A  party  of  Hurons  were 
already  at  Montreal,  about  to  emigrate  to  Onondaga.  Fathers  Paul 
Ragueneau  and  Joseph  Imbert  Duperon  soon  joined  them,  with  a  lay-brother 
and  some  French  colonists,  and  in  July,  1657,  they  set  out  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Oswego.  Soon  after  their  departure  a  deep-laid  plot  was  discovered. 
The  missionaries  and  other  Frenchmen  were  treated  coldly,  and  at  last  aban¬ 
doned.  By  cbance  they  found  an  old  canoe,  and  kept  up  with  the  flotilla; 
but,  on  the  3d  of  August,  their  worst  fears  were  realized  by  a  massacre  of  the 
Hurons,  instigated  by  an  Onondaga  chief,  who,  provoked  at  the  resistance  made 
to  him  by  a  virtuous  Huron  girl,  killed  her,  and  urged  the  slaughter  of  all. 

Ragueneau  reproached  the  Onondagas  with  their  treachery;  but  they 
boldly  asserted  that,  in  slaughtering  the  Hurons,  they  merely  complied  with 
the  orders  of  the  governor  and  the  missionaries.  The  fathers  and  their  com¬ 
panions  now  prepared  to  die,  for  they  heard  that  it  was  resolved  to  put  them 
to  death.  It  was  indeed  so,  but  considerations  of  policy  caused  the  chiefs  to 
suspend  the  blow,  and  the  fathers  reached  the  mission  of  St.  Mary’s  in  safety. 
There  they  found  that  all  was  changed ;  hostility  was  openly  shown  by  those 
who  had  warmly  welcomed  them,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  endeavor 
to  escape.  With  much  difficulty  they  sent  to  Quebec  a  full  account  of 
their  position. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Onondaga  mission.  That  of  the  Mohawk  had 
made  less  progress.  That  tribe,  still  hostile,  had  attacked  the  Ottawas  near 
Montreal  and  killed  Father  Garreau,  then  burst  on  the  Hurons  of  Isle 
Orleans  and  swept  many  away  captive.  Yet,  in  the  summer  of  1656,  the 
fearless  Father  Le  Moyne  again  visited  their  strong  castles,  and  after 
reproaching  them  for  their  cruelty  and  want  of  faith,  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  Hurons  of  the  Bear  family,  who  had,  after  the  fatal  day  on  Isle 
Orleans,  emigrated  to  the  Mohawk.  Like  a  good  father  he  consoled  the 
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afflicted,  instructed  the  ignorant,  heard  the  confessions  of  all  who  came,  bap¬ 
tized  the  children,  made  all  pray,  and  exorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  faith 
and  avoid  sin.  The  Mohawks  touched  by  the  piety  of  the  Hurons,  especially 
of  one  whom  they  put  to  death,  now  came  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the 
missionary,  and  he  never  let  them  go  without  some  words  on  heaven  and 
hell,  the  power  of  an  all-seeing  and  all-knowing  God,  who  rewarded  the 
good  and  punished  the  wicked. 

Having  thus  completed  his  duties  as  envoy,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
the  Hurons  on  their  emigration,  Le  Moyne  returned  to  Quebec,  which  he 
reached  on  the  5th  of  November,  1656.  Soon  after  the  departure  of 
Ragueneau  and  his  companions  for  Onondaga  in  the  following  summer,  he, 
too,  set  out  once  more  for  the  Mohawk.  He  left  the  colony  on  the  26th  of 
August;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  Mohawk  castles,  found  himself  held  rather  as 
a  prisoner  or  hostage  than  as  a  friend,  for  there,  too,  an  evident  hostility  to 
the  French  prevailed 

Thus,  and  apparently  without  a  cause,  the  missionaries,  after  having  had 
access  to  every  canton,  after  having  announced  in  all  the  gospel  of  truth,  found 
themselves  destined  to  death  and  driven  from  the  field. 

The  councils  of  the  Iroquois  were  secret,  but  their  plans  were  known  in 
the  cantons,  and  some  of  the  braves  were  too  impatient  to  await  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  sachems’  plot.  Prowling  around  the  French  settlements  they 
committed  several  murders.  Daillebout,  the  governor,  quick  and  far-seeing, 
resolved  to  have  hostages  in  his  hands,  and  suddenly  arrested  all  the  Iroquois 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony;  and,  on  the  7th  of  November,  dispatched  two 
Mohawks  with  letters  for  Le  Moyne  and  the  Onondaga  missionaries.  The 
former  were  delivered,  the  latter  destroyed;  but  runners  soon  conveyed  to 
Onondaga  the  news  of  the  measures  of  Daillebout. 

Disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  step,  the  sachems  of  Onondaga  and 
Mohawk  deferred  the  blow.  Le  Moyne,  in  December,  sent  three  messengers 
with  a  letter  to  the  governor,  announcing  the  hostilities  of  the  Iroquois 
tribes  against  the  upper  and  lower  Algonquins.  Daillebout  firmly  demanded 
the  immediate  return  of  Le  Moyne,  and  the  surrender  of  some  murderers. 
Both  were  promised,  but  the  missionary  remained,  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
dislike,  unable  either  to  continue  his  labors  or  to  return,  and  beguiling  his 
half-captivity  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Dutch. 

At  Onondaga  it  was  different;  the  sachems  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  cut 
off  the  colony  in  their  midst  without  forfeiting  the  lives  of  their  hostages  at 
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Quebec.  F oreseeing  a  bloody  catastrophe,  the  superior  had  recalled  all  the 
fathers,  and  Dupuis  all  his  colonists  within  the  fort  and  house  at  St.  Mary’s, 
to  resist,  escape,  or  fall  together. 

Thus  the  winter  wore  slowly  away,  and  day  by  day  their  longing  eyes 
looked  in  vain  for  a  ray  of  hope;  spring  came,  and,  in  a  new  council  on  the 
Mohawk,  the  final  resolution  of  the  sachems  was  taken.  But  before  they 
could  carry  out  their  bloody  designs,  while  the  piles  were  actually  preparing 
for  their  execution,  the  missionaries  resolved  to  attempt  a  secret  flight,  impos¬ 
sible  as  it  seemed  to  escape  unobserved  through  a  country  of  defiles,  where  a 

t 

dozen  braves  could  destroy  them  all. 

Silently  and  rapidly,  in  the  residence  of  St.  Mary’s,  skillful  hands  were 
constructing  two  swift,  light  boats,  each  large  enough  to  carry  fourteen  or 
fifteen  individuals  and  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds.  They  also  concealed 
in  the  house  their  canoes,  four  of  Algonquin,  five  of  Iroquois  make.  The 
great  difficulty  now  remained ;  this  was  to  embark  unseen,  for  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  intent  would  draw  the  whole  force  of  the  canton  upon  them. 
At  last  a  favorable  moment  arrived.  A  young  Frenchman  was  adopted  into 
the  tribe,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  customs,  gave  a  banquet.  Availing 
himself  of  one  of  their  usages,  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  one  where  everything 
must  be  eaten  and  nothing  left,  immense  as  might  be  the  mass  of  eatables 
placed  before  the  guest.  To  this  feast  every  neighbor  was  invited;  the 
plenteous  board  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  viands,  and  as  none  could 
refuse  his  portion,  the  overloaded  guests,  excited  by  the  dances  and  games 
which  the  French  kept  up  in  quick  succession,  or  lulled  by  the  music,  were 
insensible  to  all  but  the  festivities  before  them.  Amid  the  uproar  and  noise 
the  boats  were  silently  borne  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  as  silently  loaded. 
Gradually  as  night  closed  in,  the  weary  guests  began  to  drop  away,  the  music 
and  dance  being  still  kept  up  by  the  French.  When  these  ceased,  all  the 
Onondagas  departed,  and  were  soon  after  buried  in  sleep.  Silence  reigned. 

The  whole  French  colony  hurried  to  their  flotilla  and  pushed  off,  about 
midnight,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1658.  The  water  of  the  lake  froze  around 
them  as  they  advanced,  and  fear  almost  froze  their  blood ;  yet  on  they  went, 
all  night  long,  and  all  the  next  day ;  hand  succeeded  hand  at  the  oar  and  the 
paddle,  till,  on  the  second  evening,  without  having  met  a  single  living  soul, 
they  saw  Ontario  spread  its  sea-like  expanse  before  them.  Their  greatest 
danger  was  now  past,  and  the  distance  between  them  and  their  treacherous 
hosts  gave  them  time  to  breathe. 
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When  the  Onondagas  had  slept  off  their  revel  they  strolled  from  their 
huts,  and,  as  they  rambled  toward  St.  Mary’s  of  Ganentaa,  were  surprised  at 
the  silence  that  reigned  around  it.  Supposing  the  inmates  at  prayer,  or  in 
council,  they  awaited  the  result  calmly,  for  an  Indian  never  betrays  curiosity. 
Of  their  presence  there  they  had  no  doubt:  the  cocks  were  crowing,  the  dog 
answered  the  knock  at  the  door.  Yet,,  as  the  afternoon  waned  their  patience 
was  exhausted,  and,  scaling  the  side  of  the  house,  they  entered.  No  sound 
echoed  through  the  building  but  that  of  their  own  cautious  steps;  in  fright 
and  trouble  they  stole  through  and  opened  the  main  door.  The  sagest  chiefs 
enter;  from  garret  to  cellar,  every  spot  is  examined;  not  a  Frenchman  can  be 
found.  Fear  and  terror  sieze  them;  gazing  at  each  other  in  silence  they  fled 
from  the  house.  No  trace  betrayed  the  flight  of  the  French. 

They,  meanwhile,  amid  a  thousand  dangers,  in  an  unknown  route, 
through  lake,  and  river,  and  rapid,  and  fall,  reached  Montreal,  after  seeing 
one  of  their  canoes  and  three  of  their  party  engulfed  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
the  colony  they  were  received  as  men  from  beyond  the  grave. 

Of  the  missionaries  engaged  in  this  first  Iroquois  mission,  some  were 
eminent  in  other  missions.  Father  Claudius  Dablon  arrived  in  Canada  in  1655, 
and  made  his  first  essay  in  the  apostolate  at  Onondaga.  In  1661  he  accom¬ 
panied  Druillettes  on  an  expedition  overland  to  Hudson’s  Bay;  was  next  with 
Father  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  1668,  and,  after  founding  Sault  St. 
Mary’s,  became  Superior  of  all  the  missions  in  1670.  This  position  he  oc¬ 
cupied  for  several  years,  certainly  as  late  as  1693,  and  he  was  still  alive  in  the 
following  year.  As  Superior  he  edited  the  last  published  Relations  (1671-2), 
and  compiled  others  in  manuscript,  and  a  narrative  of  Marquette’s  voyage. 
Father  Francis  Le  Mercier  arrived  in  1635,  and  was  attached  to  the  Huron 
mission  till  its  ruin.  He  was  Superior  from  1653  to  1656  and  from  1665  to 
1670,  and  rendered  eminent  services  to  religion.  At  Quebec  he  was,  for  a 
time,  the  director  of  the  venerable  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation.  Leaving 
Canada,  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  after  being  many  years  Superior, 
there  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  As  Superior  in  Canada  he  published  six 
volumes  of  the  Relations.  Father  Paul  Ragueneau  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1605,  and  arrived  in  Canada  in  June,  1636.  Under  the  name  of  Aondechete 
he  labored  in  the  Huron  country  from  this  time,  with  a  brief  interruption,  to 
the  close  of  the  mission.  He  was  Superior  from  1650  to  1653,  and  returning 
to  France  in  1666,  became  agent  of  the  Canada  mission,  and  died  at  Paris  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1680. 
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Thus  ended,  after  a  brief  existence,  the  mission  of  St.  Mary’s  of  Gan. 
entaa,  in  the  Onondaga  country,  with  its  dependent  missions  among  the  Onei- 
das,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  It  had  been  founded  and  conducted  with  great 
toil,  and  at  great  expense;  it  was  now  crushed,  but  its  effect  was  not  lost; 
many  had  been  brought  to  the  faith,  and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  Christianity,  who  for  motives  of  policy  still  held  back. 

Among  the  Mohawks,  Le  Moyne  was  in  no  less  danger  than  his  breth¬ 
ren  had  been  at  Onondaga.  On  the  25th  of  March  he  wrote  from  the  Dutch 
settlement  a  letter  which  he  supposed  was  to  give  the  last  tidings  of  his  labors, 
but  soon  after  the  sachems,  remembering  their  promise,  appointed  envoys  to 
convey  him  to  Montreal,  and  an  embassy  brought  him  safely  to  his  country¬ 
men  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1658. 

Not  a  missionary  now  remained  in  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
war  which  immediately  broke  out  precluded  for  a  time  any  hope  of  return. 

But  dark  as  the  cause  of  Christianity  seemed  in  the  cantons,  it  was  not 
without  its  hopes  of  a  new  and  brighter  day.  At  Onondaga  many  had  been 
won  to  the  side  of  Christianity,  and  on  these  the  future  depended  ;  but,  unfort¬ 
unately,  none  seemed  possessed  of  sufficient  influence  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
councils  of  the  tribe.  Neither  Achiongeras,  nor  any  of  the  rest,  could  hope 
to  restore  the  mission,  having  in  all  probability  lost  grade  by  their  adherence 
to  a  foreign  creed.  At  this  moment  God  raised  up  one  destined  to  be  for 
years  a  protector,  and,  at  last,  an  humble  follower  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Garaconti^,  “the  sun  that  advances,”  was  a  nephew  of  the  Tododaho,  great 
sachem  of  the  league.  Himself  neither  sachem  nor  chief,  undistinguished  on 
the  war-path,  he  had,  by  his  eloquence,  ability,  and  political  wisdom,  acquired 
a  power  such  as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  days  exe  rcised  by  the  orator  Red 
Jacket. 

During  the  brief  existence  of  St.  Mary’s  of  Ganentaa,  Garacontit:  had 
examined  with  care  the  customs  of  the  colonists  and  the  doctrines  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  civilization  and  Christianity 
were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  nation.  No  sign  had,  however, 
betrayed  this  favorable  opinion  to  the  missionaries:  he  never  sat  among  their 
disciples,  and  seemed  as  indifferent  a  hearer  as  any  around  him.  His  part, 
however,  was  taken.  After  the  flight  of  the  French,  he  was  openly  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Christians,  and  the  earnest  advocate  of  peace.  In  spite  of  his 
endeavors  war  was  renewed  against  the  French  with  unwonted  ferocity.  The 
villages  of  Canada  were  in  flames,  the  whole  frontier  was  inundated  in  blood, 
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Quebec  was  blockaded,  the  best  men  in  the  colony  were  cut  down  in  sight  of 
the  forts  by  the  wily  foe.  Others  were  led  away  to  furnish  sport  by  their 
tortures  to  the  clans  in  their  village  homes,  or  to  linger  away  in  captivity. 
Garacontie  rescued  as  many  as  he  could  in  all  the  cantons  by  presents  and  by 
arguments.  These,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  he  assembled  at  Onon¬ 
daga,  and  at  morning  and  night,  by  a  bell,  called  them  and  the  Hurons  to 
prayer.  On  Sundays  he  gave  feasts,  now  in  one  cabin,  now  in  another,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Christians  to  spend  the  day  in  prayer. 

Meanwhile,  in  council  and  in  private,  he  labored  to  incline  his  tribe  to 
peace,  and  at  last  succeeded.  The  Onondagas  resolved  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Quebec,  and  restore  some  of  the  captives  as  a  preliminary  of  peace. 

In  July,  1660,  the  beleagured  townsmen  of  Montreal  beheld  an  Iroquois 
canoe  shoot  out  above  the  town,  with  a  white  flag  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
Men  crowded  in  anxiety  to  the  wall,  but  the  canoe  came  silently  on,  and  on 
reaching  the  bank  in  front  of  the  town-gate  the  warriors  stepped  ashore  as 
calmly  as  if  they  were  friendly  guests,  and,  followed  by  four  Frenchmen, 
advanced  into  the  town.  An  audience  was  soon  given.  There  the  spokes¬ 
man,  the  Cayuga  Saonchiogwa,  the  warm  friend  of  Garacontid,  and  sharer 
of  his  thoughts,  broke  in  public  the  bonds  of  the  four  prisoners  and  promised 
the  freedom  of  the  rest,  assuring  the  French  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
tribe.  Beginning  his  address,  he  explained  the  various  presents;  at  the  fifth 
he  said:  “This  is  to  draw  the  Frenchman  to  us,  that  he  may  return  to  his 
mat,  which  we  still  preserve  at  Ganentaa,  where  the  house  is  yet  standing 
that  he  had  when  he  dwelt  among  us.  His  fire  has  not  been  extinguished 
since  his  departure;  and  his  fields,  which  we  have  tilled,  wait  but  his  hand  to 
gather  in  the  harvest;  he  will  make  peace  flourish  again  in  our  midst  by  his 
stay,  as  he  had  banished  all  the  evils  of  war.  And  to  cement  this  alliance  and 
unite  us  so  closely  together  that  the  demon,  jealous  of  our  happiness,  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  traverse  our  good  designs,  we  beg  that  the  holy  women 
(nuns)  may  come  to  see  us,  both  those  who  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  those 
that  instruct  the  young.  We  will  build  them  fine  cabins,  and  the  fairest  mats 
in  the  country  are  destined  for  them.  Let  them  not  fear  the  currents  or 
rapids— we  have  vanquished  them  all,  and  rendered  the  river  so  smooth  that 
they  could,  themselves,  without  pain  or  fear,  ply  the  light  paddle.” 

Here  he  paused,  and  his  tone  of  compliment  gave  way  to  one  of  stern 
resolve.  Raising  his  last  belt,  he  exclaimed:  “A  black-gown  must  come 
with  me,  otherwise  no  peace;  and  on  his  coming  depend  the  lives  of  the 
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twenty  Frenchmen  at  Onondaga;”  and  with  these  words  he  placed  in  the 
governor’s  hands  a  leaf  of  the  book,  on  the  margin  of  which  the  captives  had 
written  their  names. 

The  counsels  of  the  French  were  divided.  It  seemed  blind  temerity  to 
yield  to  this  demand;  but,  influenced  by  the  accounts  of  the  returned  captives, 
who  declared  that  the  women  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  Christianity,  that 
Garaconti^  was  entirely  on  their  side,  and  had  now  remained  only  to  prevent 
any  counter-movement  in  his  absence,  the  council  left  the  final  determination 
to  the  Viscount  d’Argenson,  who  asked  that  Father  Le  Moyne  should  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Indians.  That  intrepid  missionary  for  the  fifth  time  girt 
himself  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  Iroquois.  It  was,  he  declared,  the  happiest 
day  of  his  life.  Now,  at  last,  he  seemed  to  go,  never  to  return,  for  his  steps 
would  be  in  a  land  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  French,  where  the  fires 
were  scarce  extinguished  around  which  the  Onondagas  had  danced  in  savage 
triumph  over  their  expiring  prisoner. 

He  accordingly  set  out  from  Montreal  on  the  21st  of  July,  1660,  a  host¬ 
age  in  their  hands;  and  though  attacked  by  the  Oneidas,  and  with  difficulty 
rescued  from  their  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives,  reached  in  safety  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswego,  where,  notwithstanding  the  negotiations,  they  found  a 
war-party  on  its  way  to  attack  Montreal. 

Advancing  now  to  Onondaga,  they  were  met,  six  miles  from  the  town, 
by  Garacontie,  who  thus  came,  as  chieftain  never  came  before,  to  greet  the 
envoy  of  the  peace  of  which  he  had  been  the  projector.  Le  Moyne  entered, 
the  castle  of  the  mountain  tribe  amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people,  who 
offered  him  fruit,  and  then  ran  on  to  stop  and  look  back  at  the  long-expected 
Ondessonk,  whose  fearless  manner  won  them  all.  With  admirable  tact,  Gar¬ 
acontie  led  the  missionary  first  to  the  lodges  of  the  sachems  and  chiefs  most 
adverse  to  peace,  and  then  conducted  him  to  his  own,  already  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel.  ’Twas  rude,  indeed,  but  as  the  pious  missionary  adds,  “Our  Lord, 
who  deigns  to  veil  himself  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  will  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  dwell  beneath  a  roof  of  bark;  and  the  woods  of  our  forests  are  not 
less  precious  in  his  eyes  than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  s;nce  where  He  is,  there 
is  paradise.” 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Le  Moyne  was  solemnly  received  at  the  mission- 
house  by  the  sachems  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  and  on  their  rati¬ 
fying  the  acts  of  the  embassy,  delivered  his  presents,  concluded  peace,  and 
urged  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  of  which  he  gave  a  summary.  To  this 
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they  replied  in  another  session ;  and  then  the  speaker  announced  that  seven 
prisoners  from  Onondaga,  and  two  from  Cayuga,  should  be  immediately  sent 
with  Garaconti^,  and  that  the  rest  should  return  in  the  spring  with  Ondes- 
sonk.  Remonstrance  failing,  Le  Moyne  was  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
arrangement,  and  calmly  prepared  for  his  winter  mission  with  the  remaining 
captives.  Garacontid  set  out,  and  though  the  Onondaga  party  met  by  Le 
Moyne  had,  in  August,  ravaged  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  slain,  among 
others,  the  estimable  Sulpitian,  James  Le  Maitre,  and  the  Mohawks,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  killed  another  of  the  same  congregation — Father  William  Vignal,  the 
oldest  secular  priest  in  the  colony — the  Onondaga  orator  was  well  received, 
restored  his  captives,  and  obtained  the  liberation  of  several  of  his  countrymen. 

Meanwhile  Father  Le  Moyne  was  busily  employed  in  Western  New 
York.  In  his  poor  chapel,  adorned  with  a  cross  carried  off  from  Isle 
Orleans,  and  redeemed  by  Garaconti^,  French,  Huron,  and  Iroquois  assembled 
around  the  same  altar,  each  chanting  in  his  own  tongue  the  words  of  life  and 
truth.  Ever  on  the  march,  village  after  village  received  his  missionary  visits, 
and  everywhere  his  presence  was  gladly  welcomed.  He  was  not,  however, 
free  from  danger.  Dreams  ruled  the  land,  and  their  fulfillment,  often  ridicu¬ 
lous,  was  sometimes  criminal  and  dangerous  to  others.  One  brave,  dreaming 
that  he  wore  Ondessonk’s  cassock,  burst  into  the  hut  and  bid  him  strip.  On 
another  occasion  all  the  sachems  were  required  to  check  another  who  burst 
in  to  destroy  the  crucifix  on  his  altar.  Father  Le  Moyne  was  there;  but  he 
bore  the  name  of  Jogues,  who  had  loved  the  cross  and  laid  down  his  life  for 
it  by  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  he  would  not  see  it  dishonored.  Spring¬ 
ing  between  the  altar  and  the  madman,  he  bared  his  head  for  the  blow,  and 
would  have  fallen  had  not  the  murderer  been  caught  back  as  his  tomahawk 
glistened  in  the  air. 

In  this  instance  he  escaped.  However,  the  scenes  of  drunken  riot  hourly 
before  his  eyes  (for  Dutch  traders  flooded  the  cantons  with  intoxicating 
liquors),  made  him  accept  with  pleasure  an  invitation  to  visit  Cayuga,  then 
ravaged  by  an  epidemic.  Together  with  a  young  surgeon,  he  ministered  to 
the  sick,  and  saved  many.  A  month  was  too  short  for  him  to  confess  and 
console  the  Huron  women,  baptize  their  children,  and  instruct  them  all. 
Glorious  women!  their  faith  was  undimmed,  although  they  had  so  long  had 
no  chapel  but  their  master’s  hut;  no  priest  but  their  conscience. 

Tearing  himself  at  last  from  these  fervent  Christians,  he  returned  to 
Onondaga,  and  found  Garaconti^  arrived,  more  friendly  than  ever  to  the 
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F rench  cause.  The  chieftain  soon  baffled  the  advocates  of  war,  who  had,  in 
his  absence,  even  plotted  Le  Moyne’s  death,  and  he  now  prepared  a  party  to 
conduct  the  missionary  and  remaining  captives  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
mission  of  Le  Moyne  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  preached  to 
captives  of  ten  different  nations;  he  had,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  small¬ 
pox,  baptized  two  hundred  infants,  most  of  whom  soon  died,  and  had  won 
several  adults  to  the  faith,  besides  ministering  to  the  old  Christians.  Among 
the  adults  he  was  often  met  with  old  calumnies.  Some,  however,  hearkened 
to  the  truth. 

An  Illinois  captive,  dying  of  a  horrible  ulcer,  visited  by  the  father,  asked 
him — “  What  must  I  do  to  go  to  the  heaven  of  which  you  speak  ?”  “  Believe.” 

“Well,  I  believe.”  “Pray.”  “Well,  I  will  pray;  but  I  know  not  how. 
Come  and  teach  me,  for  I  cannot  go  to  thee.”  He  was  regularly  in¬ 
structed.  Faith  soon  changed  him.  No  murmur  or  complaint  left  his  lips. 
At  last,  fully  instructed,  he  solicited  and  received  the  sacrament  of  Baptism. 

During  his  stay  at  Onondaga,  Christians,  especially  women,  came  fre¬ 
quently  from  other  cantons  under  various  pretexts,  and  thus  profited  by  his 
ministry.  Some  even,  by  their  piety  and  virtue,  won  their  mistresses,  and 
brought  them  to  the  missionary  to  receive  instruction. 

Father  Le  Moyne  had  not  set  out  from  Quebec  with  the  intention  of 
beginning  a  mission,  and  his  scanty  supply  of  wine,  he  foresaw,  would  soon 
be  exhausted.  To  be  able  to  say  Mass  daily,  he  despatched  an  Indian  to 
Albany,  and  readily  obtained  of  the  friendly  Hollanders  a  bottle  of  wine 
for  the  use  of  the  altar. 

At  last  the  preparations  for  his  departure  were  completed,  and  all  were 
ready  to  depart.  But  one  was  destined  to  become  a  martyr  of  conjugal 
chastity.  Refusing  to  take  an  Indian  wife  at  the  command  of  his  master, 
he  was  savagely  butchered  by  the  cruel  Onondaga.  The  rest,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen,  now  set  out  with  Le  Moyne  and  an  escort.  On  the  last 
day  of  August  they  reached  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  were  soon  after  welcomed 
by  a  volley  from  the  walls  of  Montreal. 

This  ended  the  Iroquois  missions  of  Father  Simon  le  Moyne.  Though 
named  once  more  to  his  old  post  he  never  again  visited  the  tribes  of  central 
New  York.  The  voice  of  Ondessonk  never  again  called  them  to  the  truth. 
Companion  of  Brdbeuf,  Jogues,  Garnier,  and  Daniel  on  the  Huron  mission 
as  early  as  1638,  he  had  ever  and  justly  been  dear  to  the  Indian  and  the  white 
man  for  his  firmness,  intrepidity,  and  zeal.  -.Successor  of  Jogues,  whose 
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name  he  bore,  he  founded  the  Iroquois  missions  planned  by  the  former, 
visited  almost  every  village  in  the  cantons,  and  was  known  and  respected  in 
all.  Now,  worn  out  by  his  long  missionary  labors,  he  sank  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  toil ;  and,  after  an  illness  of  nine  days,  expired  by  a  most  holy 
death  at  the  Cape  de  la  Madeleine,  November  24,  1665,  having  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  sixty-first  year.  His  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  loss  by  the 
French  colony,  and  the  Iroquois  sent  presents  to  wipe  away  the  tears  shed 
for  his  death. 

Nor  may  we  further  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  mission  to  the  Iroquois 
tribes,  which  was  plenteous  enough  in  vicissitude,  and  in  heroic  Christian 
sacrifice,  to  fill  several  volumes  such  as  this.  Father  Le  Moyne  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  field  by  Fathers  Fremin  Bruyas,  Pierron  de  Lamberville,  and 
others,  all  devoted  Jesuits,  who  in  turn  labored  among  the  several  tribes  of 
which  the  nation  was  composed.  Through  peace  and  war  some  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  establishments  survived  down  to  the  American  Revolution  and  when 
this  broke  out,  the  Catholic  Iroquois  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
colonists.  The  missionaries  took  no  part  in  the  war,  yet  experienced  harsh 
treatment  from  the  Americans  during  their  invasion  of  Canada. 

Since  the  close  of  the  American  War,  few  incidents  mark  the  history  of 
these  quiet  missions.  That  of  the  Presentation,  after  being  demoralized  by  a 
British  garrison  stationed  there,  was  settled  by  the  English  government,  first 
at  Johnstown,  then  at  Indian  Point,  Lisbon,  on  American  ground.  Here 
they  had  a  little  village  of  twenty-four  families,  which  was  finally  dispersed 
in  1806  and  1807,  and  the  people  retired  to  Onondaga  and  St.  Regis.  Those 
of  the  Caughnawaga,  Canasadaga,  and  St.  Regis  still  subsist,  and  have  of 
late  years  greatly  improved,  having  shared  in  the  general  religious  progress 
of  Canada,  whose  church,  so  suddenly  severed  from  France,  and  harassed  by 
England,  maintained  for  some  years  a  doubtful  struggle. 

St.  Regis,  for  some  time  after  its  founder’s  death,  was  deprived  of  a 
resident  missionary,  and  depended  on  visits  from  neighboring  priests:  but  in 
December,  1785,  when  peace  once  more  left  all  in  quiet  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Rev.  Roderic  McDonnell,  a  zealous  Scotch  priest,  took  up  his  residence 
among  the  Indians  of  Aquasasne,  and  in  1791  erected  the  present  massive 
stone  church.  He  continued  his  labors,  undaunted  by  ill-health,  down  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  1806. 

But  we  cannot  close  this  chronicle  of  the  Iroquois  missions  without  plac¬ 
ing  before  the  reader  an  account  of  a  native  maiden  of  one  branch  of  that 
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people,  whose  virtues  might  alone  justify  all  the  sacrifice  of  the  martyred 
Jesuits. 

The  sublime  influence  of  Catholicity  on  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  saintly  Catherine  Tegakwitha.  She  is  the  Indian 
virgin  par  excellence.  While  the  great  chiefs  and  lordly  sachems  of  her 
once  powerful  and  warlike  race  are  forgotten,  the  name  of  this  simple  and 
pure-souled  girl  is  held  in  honor  and  veneration.  Catherine  was  born  at 
Caughnawaga,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mohawks,  situated  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  in  1656,  about  ten  years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Father  Jogues  at  the 
same  place.  Her  father  was  a  heathen  Mohawk  chief;  her  mother,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Algonquin.  They  had  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  Iroquois 
missions  had  not  yet  been  opened  by  the  Jesuits,  and  no  opportunity  had 
arisen  to  have  the  children  baptized,  when  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox 
carried  away  Catherine’s  father,  mother,  and  little  brother,  leaving  her  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  four  years.  She  was  taken  into  the  family  of  her  uncle, 
one  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 

The  small-pox  having  weakened  her  eyes,  she  was  unable  to  bear  the 
glare  of  light,  and  hence  was  obliged  to  remain  whole  days  shut  up  in  the 
wigwam.  By  degrees  she  began  to  love  seclusion,  and  thus  her  modesty  and 
purity  were  partly  shielded  from  rude  contact  with  a  corrupt  and  savage 
society.  As  she  grew  older,  she  became  very  active  and  serviceable  to  her 
aunts.  She  ground  the  corn,  went  in  search  of  water,  and  carried  the  wood ; 
for  such,  among  the  Indians,  were  the  common  employments  of  young  girls. 
The  rest  of  her  time  she  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  various  little  articles, 
for  which  she  possessed  an  extraordinary  skill.  Her  industry  guarded  her 
innocence.  Among  the  Indian  women,  idleness  was  the  source  of  an  infinite 
number  of  vices.  They  had  an  extreme  passion  for  gossiping  visits  and 
showing  themselves  in  public  places,  where  they  could  display  all  the  trinkets 
and  finerv — -a  sort  of  vanity  not  by  any  means  confined  to  civilized  nations. 

In  1667,  Father  Fremin  and  two  other  Jesuits  visited  the  Mohawk  castles 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  mission  among  that  tribe.  They  arrived 
at  a  time  when  the  people  were  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  social  riot  and  intern- 
perance.  No  one  but  Catherine,  then  eleven  years  of  age,  was  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  them.  She  lodged  the  missionaries,  and  with  singular  modesty 
and  sweetness  attended  to  all  their  wants.  The  dignified  and  courteous  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  regular  habits  of  prayer — all  deeply  impressed 
this  simple  child  of  the  forest.  She  never  forgot  this  first  sight  of  the  noble 
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black-gowns.  She  even  intended  to  ask  for  baptism,  but  her  modest  reserve 
prevented  her,  and  in  a  few  days  the  priests  moved  away  to  other  villages. 

When  the  young  maiden  became  of  marriageable  age  many  trials  beset 
her  pathway.  Her  relations’  wishes  were  not  hers.  These  sensual  and  igno¬ 
rant  savages  understood  not  the  lofty  motives  which  inclined  her  to  a  single 
life.  She  admired,  loved  puritv  long  before  she  understood  the  excellence 
of  that  virtue.  Hence  she  was  persecuted  as  an  obstinate  girl — treated  as  a 
slave.  But  arming  herself  with  a  sweet  patience — constant  as  it  was  admira¬ 
ble — this  simple  child,  amid  the  forests  of  New  York,  baffled  the  rude  efforts 
of  her  bitterest  foes.  Deaf  to  all  offers  of  marriage,  she  lived  by  the  work 
of  her  hands,  a  hazardous  experiment  for  an  Indian,  but  from  her  skill  and  in¬ 
dustry  successful  in  her  case.  What  leisure  her  labor  permitted  she  spent  in 
the  chapel,  edifying  all  by  her  modesty,  recollectedness,  and  voluntary  pov¬ 
erty.  Her  first  desire,  formed  as  she  sat  beneath  the  village  cross  with  The¬ 
resa  Teguaiagenta,  gazing  upon  the  rapid  river  which  hurried  by  them,  was 
to  lead,  with  some  others,  a  life  like  that  of  the  nuns  at  Quebec;  but  this  being 
impracticable,  she  resolved  to  avoid  all  the  vanity  of  her  countrywomen,  and 
observe  the  utmost  modesty  in  dress  and  life.  For  poor  as  the  Indians  were, 
they  had  their  belles,  whose  toilet  was  as  anxiously  cared  for  as  in  any 
polished  country.  A  manuscript  of  the  time  describes  the  Indian  maiden, 
with  her  well-oiled  and  neatly-parted  hair,  descending  in  a  long  plait  behind, 
while  a  fine  chemise  was  met  at  the  waist  by  a  neat  and  well-trimmed  petti¬ 
coat  reaching  to  the  knee;  below  this  was  the  rich  leggin,  and  then  the  well- 
fitted  moccasin,  the  glory  of  an  Iroquois  belle.  The  neck  was  loaded  with 
beads,  while  the  crimson  blanket  enveloped  the  whole  form. 

Father  James  de  Lamberville,  S.  J.,  came  to  erect  a  mission  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  in  1675.  With  a  secret  joy  Catherine  attended  the  daily  prayers  and 
instructions.  Her  long-cherished  desire  of  becoming  a  Christian  was 
increased.  Still  she  feared  the  hostility  of  her  pagan  uncle,  in  whose  power 
she  entirely  was.  Even  her  timid  modesty  sealed  her  lips.  But  an  occasion 
to  open  her  heart  soon  presented  itself.  Some  days  after  Lamberville’s 
arrival,  while  most  of  the  village  were  in  the  field  or  woods,  he  began  to 
visit  the  cabins  to  instruct  the  sick  and  such  as  remained.  A  wound  in  Cath¬ 
erine’s  foot  had  kept  her  at  home.  Joy  lighted  up  her  girlish  countenance 
as  the  good  priest  entered.  At  once  she  confided  to  him  her  desires,  the 
long-cherished  wish  of  her  heart  to  be  a  Christian,  the  opposition 
of  her  friends,  their  intention  to  compel  her  to  marry,  to  which 
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she  was  strongly  disinclined.  Delighted  as  the  missionary  was  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  such  simplicity,  candor,  and  courage,  he  was  far  from  hastening  her 
baptism.  The  winter  was  spent  in  instructing  her,  and  in  examining  the 
character  she  had  till  then  borne.  Even  her  enemies  paid  their  tribute  of 
respect  to  her  really  beautiful  character.  With  a  holy  joy  she  received 
baptism  on  Easter  Sunday,  1676,  and  was  named  Catherine,  which  signifies 
pure.  She  was  then  in  her  twentieth  year. 

“  Faithful  to  her  conscience,”  says  Dr.  Shea,  “when  unaided  by  the  Gospel 
light,  Catherine,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  now  gave  her  soul  entirely  to  God. 
Her  devotions,  her  austerities,  her  good  works,  were  at  once  determined  upon 
and  perseveringly  practiced  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  her  kindred. 
Sundays  and  holidays  beheld  her  the  sport  of  their  hatred  and  cruelty;  refus¬ 
ing  to  work  in  the  fields,  she  was  compelled  to  fast,  for  they  deprived  her  of 
food.  She  was  pointed  at  by  the  children  and  called  in  derision  '■the  Chris¬ 
tian, A  furious  brave  once  dashed  into  the  cabin  to  tomahawk  her,  but 
awed  by  her  calm  and  dignified  mien  as  she  knelt  to  receive  the  blow,  he 
slunk  back  as  from  a  superior  being.”  Worse  than  all — more  painful  than 
all — black  calumny  raised  its  “viper-head”  against  her.  She  bore  the  dread¬ 
ful  trial  with  sublime  meekness,  and  her  sweet  innocence  finally  lived  it  down. 
But  she  sought  peace,  and  that  inestimable  blessing  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  society  of  the  corrupt  pagans  of  her  native  town.  Her  Christian  coun¬ 
trymen,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  formed  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
lordly  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  rapid  above  Montreal.  For  this  she  sighed,  as 
for  the  promised  land.  Finally,  after  many  adventures  and  dangers — one  of 
which  was  a  miraculous  escape  from  the  tomahawk  of  her  furious  pagan 
uncle — she  reached  the  new  Caughnawaga,  in  Canada. 

Here,  as  she  grew  in  age,  she  advanced  in  grace  and  virtue.  Having 
seen  the  nuns  of  Ville  Marie,  and  learned  their  mode  of  life,  she  desired  as 
far  as  possible  to  imitate  them,  and  consecrate  herself  to  God;  not  by  a 
simple  promise,  such  as  she  had  already  made,  but  by  a  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity. 

“  Who  will  teach  me,”  she  would  exclaim,  “what  is  most  agreeable  to 
God,  that  I  may  do  it?”  Her  confessor  tried  her  a  long  time  before  he 
would  consent  to  let  her  pronounce  the  desired  vow,  which  she  finally 
made  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  with  great  fervor,  after  receiving 
holy  communion.  From  this  to  her  precious  death  her  path  was  far  from 
being  one  of  roses.  But  her  beautiful  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  She  took 
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sick  in  the  fall  of  1679,  and  her  weakness  increased  as  the  winter  passed 
away.  When  Holy  Week  arrived,  she  sank  rapidly,  and  several  days  before 
informed  her  confessor  of  the  moment,  day  and  hour  at  which  her  death 
would  occur.  On  Holy  Wednesday,  16S0,  about  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  receiving  the  last  sacraments  with  seraphic  devotion,  she  breathed  her 
last.  Just  before  departing  she  sweetly  murmured  the  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary.  Thus  died  Catherine  Tehgahkwita,  the  Lily  of  the  Mohawks,  the 
guardian-angel  of  the  swift  and  mighty  rapid,  near  which  are  her  tomb  and 
the  great  cross  which  towers  above  it.  Soon  this  became  a  point  for  pil¬ 
grims,  “where  the  prelate  and  the  viceroy  came  alike  to  kneel  and  pay 
homage  to  exalted  virtue,  as  they  invoked  on  themselves  and  their  charge  the 
blessings  of  Heaven.”  Many  well-authenticated  cures  have  been  wrought 
by  her  intercession;  among  others  that  of  Father  Colombi^re,  canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Quebec  in  1696,  and  Du  Luth,  commander  of  Fort  Frontenac 
(Kingston),  who,  by  a  novena  to  her  in  1696,  was  cured  of  the  gout  which 
tormented  him  for  over  twenty-three  years. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1843,  a  majestic  cross  twenty-five  feet  high  was 
erected  over  Catherine’s  tomb.  There  were  assembled  the  Indians  of 
Caughnawaga,  headed  by  their  missionary  and  chiefs.  Hundreds  of  French, 
Irish,  English,  and  Americans  gathered  around  to  witness  the  imposing  cere¬ 
mony.  The  cross  was  blessed  by  the  Vicar- General  of  Montreal,  and  “then 
slowly  raised  amid  the  chants  of  the  church,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and 
the  mingled  shouts  of  the  men  of  many  climes  and  races.” 

How  did  she  walk  this  sun-dimmed  earth  so  purely, 

Her  white  robes  gathered  from  its  tarnish  free? 

How  did  she  guide  her  fragile  bark  securely 
O’er  the  wild  waves  of  life’s  tempestuous  sea? 

Ah !  ’twas  her  ceaseless  care  to  '■‘■watch  and  pray" — 

To  call  on  Him  whom  winds  and  waves  obey! 


Cbapten  XVII 


Indians  by  the  Uppen  Lakes* 


Fathers  Garreatj  and  Druillettes.  —  Slain  on  the  Doorstep.  —  Father 
Renard. — A  Very  Hungry  Journey.— On  Lake  Superior  Shores.— Gift  of 
a  Kindly  Squaw.  —  Death  in  the  far  Wilderness.  —  Father  Claude 
Allouez  as  an  Apostle.— Noble  Father  Marquette.  —Journey  in  a  Canoe. 
— Mission  and  Exploration  Work.— Down  the  Mississippi. — Sad  Return 
and  Death. — Post  Mortem  Honors. 


HE  peninsula  lying  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  east,  extending  back  to  the  Mississippi,  was  in 
early  times  the  last  outpost  of  the  Algonquin  race  in  the  west, 
inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  that  family,  who  thus  formed  a 
barrier  to  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux — a  tribe  of  tartar  origin,  who  had 
advanced  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  One  Dakota 
tribe  had,  however,  pushed  farther  on,  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Green 
Bay,  amid  the  Algonquins,  who  styled  them  Winnebagoes  or  salt-water 
men. 

The  chief  tribes  of  this  section  were,  on  the  north,  the  Ottawas  or 
Traders,  the  Chippeways  or  Ojibways,  the  Menomonees  or  Wild-rice  tribe, 
the  Sacs,  the  Foxes,  the  Mascoutens  or  Fire-nation,  the  Kikapoos,  and, 
toward  the  south,  the  Miamis  and  Illinois. 

Trading  as  they  did  with  the  Hurons,  these  tribes  were  soon  known  to 
the  French,  and  their  country  was  visited  at  an  early  day  by  Nicolet,  one  of 
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the  hardiest  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  annals  of  New  France.  Ten  years 
spent  in  Algonquin  cabins  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa, 
fitted  him  to  traverse  in  safety  the  vast  regions  where  that  language  prevailed. 
Several  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1642,  while  engaged  in 
a  work  of  charity,  Nicolet  set  out  from  the  Huron  country,  and,  after  a  voyage 
of  three  hundred  leagues,  visited  the  “  Sea-tribe,”  undoubtedly  the  Winne- 
bagoes  or  Green  Bay,  with  whom,  in  the  name  of  France,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  in  an  assembly  of  four  or  five  thousand  men. 

There  was  none  to  follow  him  to  that  wild  West  till  1641,  when  a  great 
“  feast  of  the  dead,”  given  by  the  Algonq-uins  in  Huronia,  gathered  there  all 
the  kindred  tribes  to  take  part  in  the  funereal  games,  the  dances,  chants,  and 
mournful  processions  of  those  decennial  rites.  Among  the  rest  came  the 
Chippewas  from  the  Rapids,  which  close  to  the  vessels  of  man  the  entrance 
of  the  vast  upper  lake.  The  deputies,  like  the  rest,  were  visited  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  and  so  won  were  the  good  Chippeways  by  the  gentle,  self¬ 
devoting  ways  of  those  heralds  of  the  cross,  that  they  earnestly  invited  them  to 
their  cabins  at  the  falls,  portraying  with  all  the  lively  imagination  of  the  child 
of  the  forests  the  riches  and  plenty  that  reigned  in  their  sylvan  abodes.  Ever 
eager  to  extend  their  spiritual  conquests,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  freedom 
in  this  western  world  (for  there  alone  is  liberty  where  dwells  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord),  the  missionaries  joyously  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Chippeways. 

By  command  of  their  superior,  two  missionaries,  Father  Charles 
Raymbaut,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Algonquin  customs  and  language,  with 
Father  Isaac  Jogues,  no  less  complete  a  Huron,  were  detached  to  visit  them. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  they  launched  their  canoes  at  the  mission-house  of  St. 
Mary’s,  and  for  seventeen  days  advanced  over  the  crystal  waters  of  the  inland 
sea,  amid  the  beautiful  islands  which  stretch  across  the  lake,  clustering  around 
the  lake-gemmed  Manitouline,  so  hallowed  to  the  Indian’s  mind.  When 
they  reached  the  falls,  they  found  two  thousand  Indians  assembled  there,  and 
amid  their  joyful  greetings,  the  missionaries  gazed  with  delight  on  the  vast 
fields  which  lay  before  them.  They  heard  of  tribe  after  tribe  which  lay 
around,  and  ever  and  anon  of  the  terrible  Nadowessi  who  dwelt  on  the  great 
river  of  the  West.  Earnestly  did  the  Chippeways  press  the  two  fathers  to 
stay  in  their  midst.  “We  will  embrace  you,”  said  they,  “  as  brothers ;  we 
shall  derive  profit  from  your  words;”  but  it  could  not  be  so.  The  paucity  of 
missionaries  in  the  Huron  country  did  not  yet  permit  the  establishment  of 
that  distant  mission.  Raymbaut  and  Jogues  could  but  plant  the  cross  to  mark 
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the  limit  of  their  spiritual  progress ;  yet  they  turned  it  to  the  south,  for  thither 
now  their  hopes  began  to  tend.  After  a  short  stay  they  returned  to  St. 
Mary’s,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  soon  establishing  a  mission  on  Lake 
Superior;  but  Raymbaut  shortly  after  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  while 
Jogues  began  in  his  own  person  a  long  career  of  martyrdom,  preluding  the 
ruin  of  the  Huron  mission,  the  death  of  its  apostles,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  tribe. 

By  1650,  Upper  Canada  was  a  desert,  and  the  missionaries,  thinned  in 
numbers,  turned  to  nearer  fields,  and  even  tried  to  bend  the  haughty  Iroquois 
and  bow  his  neck  to  the  cross. 

The  West,  however,  was  not  forgotten.  In  1656,  a  flotilla  of  Ottawas 
appeared  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  led  by  two  adventurous  traders  who  had  two 
years  previously  struck  into  the  far  West.  These  Indians  asked  a  French 
alliance  and  missionaries,  both  of  which  were  readily  granted.  Two  Jesuit 
fathers  were  selected  to  accompany  them,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
Frenchmen,  intended  to  form  a  commercial  establishment  in  the  West.  Dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  brutality  and  heedlessness  of  the  Ottawas,  the  Frenchmen,  on 
reaching  Three  Rivers,  resolved  to  abandon  the  undertaking;  but  the  two 
missionaries,  Fathers  Leonard  Gari'eau  and  Gabriel  Druillettes,  undismayed 
by  the  danger,  still  kept  on  their  way.  As  the  French  had  foreseen,  the 
flotilla  was  attacked  by  an  Iroquois  war-party,  posted  in  ambush.  At  the 
first  volley,  the  generous  Garreau  was  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  by 
the  Ottawas,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who,  tearing  off  his  clothing, 
left  him  weltering  in  his  blood  in  a  fort  which  they  had  thrown  up  on  the 
end  of  the  island  of  Montreal.  Yet  after  several  days,  fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  French,  they  cairied  him  to  Montreal,  where  he  soon  after  expired. 
Druillettes  meanwhile  had  been  left  by  the  Ottawas  in  another  fort,  which 
they  threw  up,  but  finally  abandoned,  refusing  to  take  the  missionary  with 
them.  Thus  failed  the  second  projected  mission  in  the  West,  baffled  like  the 
first  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Iroquois. 

In  1660,  another  flotilla  descended;  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  French 
voyagers,  who  now 'led  to  the  trading-posts  of  France  sixty  canoes  loaded 
with  peltry,  and  manned  by  three  hundred  western  Algonquins.  These,  too, 
asked  an  alliance  and  black -gowns  to  teach  them  to  pray.  At  this  epoch  the 
missions  had  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  the 
first  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  veteran  Father 
Jerome  Lallemant,  then  superior  of  the  Jesuits',  in  Canada,  a  man  full  of 
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energy  and  zeal.  Gladly  would  he  have  gone  himself  to  the  upper  lakes,  to 
which,  as  superior  of  the  Huron  mission,  he  had  sent  Jogues  and  Raymbaut 
nearly  twenty  years  before.  His  duties,  however,  detained  him  at  Quebec. 
There  was  still,  however,  another  survivor  of  the  old  Huron  missions,  long 
years  before  the  comrade  and  fellow-laborer  of  Jogues,  Bressani,  Brbbeuf, 
Gamier,  Garreau,  and  others,  who  had  already  won  a  martyr’s  crown  amid 
their  apostolic  toil.  His  head  was  whitened  with  years,  his  face  scarred  with 
wounds  received  in  the  streets  of  Cayuga,  for  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
bear  the  Faith  into  central  New  York.  Thoroughly  inured  to  Indian  life 
with  many  a  dialect  of  Huron  and  Algonquin  at  his  command,  Rene  Menard 
sought  to  die  as  his  earlier  friends  and  comrades  had  long  since  done.  The 
West  seemed  a  promised  land  to  be  reached  only  through  the  Red  Sea  of 
his  own  blood,  and  with  joy  he  received  the  order  to  begin  his  march  into  the 
wilderness.  We  have  still  extant  a  letter  written  by  him  in  August,  1660,  on 
leaving  Three  Rivers,  replete  with  a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  which  can  scarce  find 
a  parallel.  He  went  destitute  and  alone,  broken  with  age  and  toil,  but  with 
a  life  which  he  saw  could  last  only  a  few  months;  yet  he  had  no  thought  of 
recoiling;  it  was  the  work  of  Providence;  and  in  utter  want  of  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  he  exclaims:  “  He  who  feeds  the  young  raven  and  clothes  the 
lily  of  the  field,  will  take  care  of  his  servants;  and  should  we  at  last  die  of 
misery,  how  great  our  happiness  would  be!”  • 

There  is  something  grand  and  sublime  in  the  heroism  of  these  early  mis¬ 
sionaries,  which  rises  as  we  contemplate  it;  and  few  will  win  our  admiration 
more  than  Menard,  a  man  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  whose  letters  are  as  calm  and 
unimpassioned  as  those  of  a  commercial  house,  yet  one  who,  in  his  vocation  and 
in  the  appointment  of  his  superiors,  saw  the  will  of  God,  and  did  it  manfully. 

Soon  after  leaving  Three  Rivers  he  met  Bishop  Laval.  “Every  con¬ 
sideration,  father,”  said  the  pious  prelate,  “would  seem  to  require  you  to 
remain  here;  but  God,  stronger  than  all,  will  have  you  there,”  and  he  pointed 
to  the  distant  West.  Encouraged  and  borne  up  still  more  by  this,  full  of  a 
desire  of  suffering,  he  finally  started  from  Montreal,  the  frontier  post.  In 
spite  of  their  promises  of  good  treatment,  the  Ottawas  compelled  the  aged 

priest  to  paddle  from  morning  to  night,  to  help  them  at  the  many  portages _ 

in  a  word,  to  take  on  him  all  their  drudgery.  The  moments  he  could  steal 
to  say  his  office  displeased  them;  they  flung  his  breviary  into  the  water;  and 
at  last,  insensible  to  pity,  left  him  on  the  shore  without  food  or  protection. 
During  the  whole  voyage,  Menard  had,  like  the  rest,  suffered  greatly  from 
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famine.  Berries  were  their  chief  food;  and  happy  he  who  found  some  edible 
moss,  and  happier  he  who  had  iji  his  clothing  a  piece  of  moose-skin.  He 
had  borne  all  patiently;  but  now,  barefoot  and  wounded  by  the  sharp  stones, 
he  stands  at  last  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  abandoned  to  starvation. 
After  a  few  days,  during  which  he  lived  on  pounded  bones  and  such  other 
objects  as  he  could  find,  his  faithless  conductors  relenting,  returned,  and  con¬ 
veyed  him  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  tribe,  a  bay  which  he  reached  on  St. 
Theresa’s  day,  and  named  after  her.  “Here,”  says  he,  “I  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  saying  Mass,  which  repaid  me  with  usury  for  all  my  past  hardships. 
Here  I  began  a  mission,  composed  of  a  flying  church  of  Christian  Indians 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  settlements,  and  of  such  as  God’s  mercy  has 
gathered  in  here.” 

This  first  mission  in  the  West  was  situated,  as  the  date  of  his  letter  tells 
us,  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  Sault  St.  Mary’s;  in  all  probability  at 
Keeweenaw.  Without  waiting  to  repose,  he  began  his  ministry  among  the 
few  Christians  there,  and  sought  out  the  afflicted  and  miserable.  “  One  of 
my  first  visits,”  says  he,  “was  in  a  wretched  hut  dug  out  under  a  large  rotten 
tree,  which  shielded  it  on  one  side,  and  supported  by  some  fir- branches,  which 
sheltered  it  against  the  wind.  I  entered  on  the  other  side  almost  flat  on  my 
face,  but  creeping  in  I  found  a  treasure,  a  poor  woman,  abandoned  by  her 
husband  and  by  her  daughter,  who  had  left  her  two  dying  children,  one  about 
two,  and  the  other  about  three  years  old.  I  spoke  of  the  Faith  to  this  poor 
afflicted  creature,  who  listened  to  me  with  pleasure.” 

“  Brother,”  said  she,  “I  know  well  that  our  folks  reject  thy  words;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  like  them  well;  what  thou  sayest  is  full  of  consolation.” 

With  these  words  she  drew  from  under  the  tree  a  piece  of  dry  fish, 
which,  so  to  say,  she  took  from  her  very  mouth  to  repay  my  visit.  I  thanked 
her,  however,  valuing  more  the  happy  occasion  which  God  gave  me  of 
securing  the  salvation  of  these  two  children,  by  conferring  on  them  holy  bap¬ 
tism.  I  returned  some  time  after  to  this  good  creature,  and  found  her  full  of 
resolution  to  serve  God;  and,  in  fact,  from  that  time,  she  began  to  come  to 
morning  and  evening  prayers  so  constantly  that  she  did  not  fail  once,  how¬ 
ever  busied  or  engaged  in  gaining  her  scanty  livelihood.  Soon  after  thus 
beginning  his  distant  and  laborious  mission,  Le  Brochet,  a  chief,  who  had 
especially  ill-treated  him  on  the  way,  drove  him  out  of  his  cabin;  and  Menard 
had  no  refuge  but  “  a  kind  of  little  hermitage,  a  cabin  built  of  fir-branches, 
piled  on  one  another,  not  so  much,”  says  he,  “  to-  shield  me  from  the  rigor  of 
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the  season  as  to  correct  my  imagination  and  persuade  me  that  I  was  sheltered.” 

Such  was  the  winter  residence  of  an  aged  and  enfeebled  man.  Consola¬ 
tions  were  not  wanting.  A  pure  and  noble,  young  man,  who,  amid  the  vice 
and  debauchery  of  his  nation,  had  always  been  regarded  rather  as  a  spirit 
than  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  came  to  be  instructed.  Heroically  he 
embraced,  heroically  he  professed  the  faith  of  the  cross.  His  widowed  sister 
and  her  children,  and  some  few  others,  were  soon  added  to  Menard’s  flock, 
but  the  missionary’s  progress  was  slow.  He  had,  however,  no  idea  of  aban¬ 
doning  his  post. 

“I  would  have  to  do  myself  great  violence,”  says  he,  “to  come  down 
from  the  cross,  which  God  has  prepared  for  me,  in  this  extremity  of  the 
world  in  my  old  days.  I  know  not  the  nature  of  the  nails  which  fasten  me 
to  this  adorable  wood ;  but  the  mere  thought  that  anyone  should  come  to 
take  me  down  makes  me  shudder,  and  I  often  start  up  from  my  slumbers, 
imagining  that  there  is  no  Ottawa  land  for  me,  and  that  my  sins  send  me 
back  to  the  spot  from  which  the  mercy  of  my  God  had  by  so  signal  a  favor 
once  drawn  me.” 

His  letter  of  July,  1661,  announces  his  desire,  or  rather  his  resolution,  to 
attempt  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  over  a  land  intersected  by 
lakes  and  marshes,  in  order  to  announce  the  gospel  to  four  populous  nations, 
doubtless  the  Dakotas,  of  whom  he  had  heard. 

The  project,  however,  he  never  realized;  another  field  opened  before 
him.  It  had  nothing  grand  or  sublime  in  its  novelty  or  the  power  of  the 
nation,  it  was  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger,  but  it  was  one  which  an  old 
Huron  missionary  could  not  think  of  refusing.  A  party  of  the  unfortunate 
Wyandots  had,  as  we  have  seen,  fled  to  the  upper  lake,  and  at  this  moment, 
lay  on  or  near  the  Noquet  Islands,  in  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay.  Long  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  pastor,  the  Christians  were  fast  relapsing  into  pagan  habits;  but, 
still  clinging  to  the  faith,  they  sent  to  implore  Menard  to  visit  them.  The 
missionary  first  sent  some  of  his  French  companions  to  explore  the  way. 
They  descended  a  rapid  river,  and  after  countless  rapids,  portages,  and  preci¬ 
pices,  reached  the  village,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  few  wretched  Hurons, 
mere  living  skeletons.  Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  Menard’s  reaching 
it,  or  remaining  if  he  did,  they  returned,  encountering  still  greater  difficulty 
in  ascending  the  river.  On  arriving  at  the  mission  in  June,  1661,  they 
implored  the  aged  missionary  not  to  attempt  a  journey  so  evidently  beyond  his 
strength.  All  the  French  joined  their  entreaties  to  those  who  spoke  from 
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experience,  but  in  vain.  Speaking  of  his  Sioux  mission  he  had  said,  “  I  hope 
to  die  on  the  way.”  No  fear  of  death  then  could  deter  him  from  answering 

4 

a  call  of  duty.  His  faithful  companion,  the  lay-brother,  John  Guerin,  spoke 
in  the  spirit  of  the  cross,  and  reminding  him  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  expiring  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  induced  him  to  attempt  the  voyage, 
even  if  he,  too,  should  perish  ere  he  reached  the  scene  of  labor.  “  God  calls 
me  thither;  I  must  go,  if  it  cost  me  my  life;  I  cannot  suffer  souls  to  perish 
under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  bodily  life  of  a  wretched  old  man  like  myself. 
What!  are  we  to  serve  God  only  when  there  is  nothing  to  suffer  and  no  risk 
of  life  ?  ” 

He  set  out  with  some  Hurons  whom  accident  had  brought  to  the  mission; 
but,  on  reaching  a  lake,  they  left  him.  After  waiting  here  a  month  for  their 
return,  he  and  Guerin  proceeded;  but, on  the  ioth  of  August,  the  poor  father, 
following  his  companion  at  the  last  portage  on  the  river,  mistook  one  wood 
for  another,  and  was  lost  or  seized  by  some  band  of  Indians.  Gudrin  having 
accomplished  the  portage,  sought  him, but  in  vain;  hurrying  on  to  the  Huron 
village,  he,  by  signs,  at  last  procured  assistance;  but  no  trace  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  could  be  found.  Long  after  his  bag  was  found  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian, 
who  refused  to  tell  where  he  he  had  got  it,  and  some  of  his  chapel-service 
was  subseqently  seen  in  a  lodge.  He  was  probably  murdered  on  the  first 
rapid  of  the  Menomonee,  closing  a  long  life  of  assiduous  toil  in  the  missions 
of  America  by  a  death  glorious  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  although  there  was 
none  to  chronicle  his  sufferings  and  his  constancy  in  death.  He  died  about 
the  ioth  of  August,  1661,  being  57  years  of  age.  His  constitution  was  weak 
and  delicate,  but  his  courage  boundless.  His  fervent  piety  made  him  in  all 
adversities  and  hardships  consider  only  the  glory  of  God,  and  realize  the 
truth  that  “  when  most  bereft  of  human  consolation,  God  takes  possession  of 
the  heart  and  convinces  it  how  far  His  holy  grace  surpasses  all  consolation  to 
be  found  in  creatures.” 

With  the  death  of  Menard  closed  the  first  Ottawa  mission.  At  that 
moment  there  was  not  a  missionary  station  nearer  than  Montreal,  and  indeed 
his  post  was  almost  as  near  to  the  Spanish  missions  of  Santa  Fe  or  Alachua 
as  it  was  to  Montreal;  yet,  regardless  of  all,  he  had  fearlessly  penetrated  to 
that  distant  spot. 

The  Jesuits  had  faced  death  and  difficulty  in  every  shape;  mission  after 
mission  had  been  ruined,  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  order  ruthlessly  butchered. 
“  But,”  says  the  Protestant  Bancroft,  “  it  may  be  asked  if  these  massacres 
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quenched  enthusiasm.  I  answer  that  the  Jesuits  never  receded  one  foot;  but, 
as  in  a  brave  army,  new  troops  press  forward  to  fill  the  places  of  the  fallen, 
there  was  never  wanting  heroism  and  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  cross  under 
French  dominion.” 

At  the  present  moment  they  were  true  to  their  spirit;  no  idea  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  Ottawa  mission  seems  to  have  entered  their  minds.  The  superiors 
needed  only  a  man  fitted  for  the  vast  field.  One  soon  arrived.  Claudius 
Allouez  had  long  sought  the  Canada  mission,  not  buoyed  up  by  any  false 
enthusiasm,  founded  on  an  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  Indians,  but 
conscious  of  the  difficulty,  and  ready  to  meet  it.  Him  the  superior  of  the 
mission  now  selected,  and  he  soon  prepared  to  face  all  the  dangers  of  a  long 
and  perilous  route,  to  meet  hunger,  nakedness,  cold,  and  cruelty,  to  win  the 
West  to  Catholicity.  In  1664  he  was  at  Montreal,  too  late,  however  to 
embark,  as  the  Ottawa  flotilla  was  already  gone.  More  successful  in  the 
following  year,  he  embarked,  and,  with  happier  auspices,  reached  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  began  his  labors,  which,  for  the  next 
thirty  years,  were  devoted  with  unabated  zeal  to  the  moral  and  mental 
elevation  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  He  may 
indeed  be  styled  in  justice  the  apostle  of  the  West. 

After  great  toil  and  suffering,  aggravated  by  the  brutality  of  his  con¬ 
ductors,  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  September,  1665,  at  Sault  St.  Mary’s,  and 
for  a  month  coasted  along  the  southern  shore.  After  stopping  at  St.  Theresa’s 
Bay,  where  two  Christian  women  reminded  him  of  Menard’s  labors,  he 
advanced  to  the  beautiful  bay  of  Chegoimegon,  which  he  reached  on  the  1st  of 
October.  Ten  or  twelve  petty  Algonquin  tribes  soon  assembled  there  to 
hang  on  the  war-kettle,  and  prepare  for  a  general  invasion  of  the  land  of 
the  Sioux.  The  young  braves  were  rousing  each  other  to  phrensy  by  dance, 
and  song,  and  boast.  The  envoy  of  Christ  was  the  envoy  of  peace.  His 
influence  was  not  exerted  in  vain.  The  sachems  pronounced  against  the 
war.  Tranquillity  being  thus  insured,  Allouez  adorned  his  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  the  spot  henceforth  called  Lapointe  du  Saint  Esprit,  and  began 
to  gather  his  Indian  church.  His  chapel  was  soon  an  object  of  wonder,  and 
wandering  hunters  of  many  a  tribe  came  to  wonder  and  to  listen.  Their 
numbers  and  attention  roused  the  hopes  of  the  earnest  and  laborious  mission¬ 
ary.  In  a  short  time  the  Chippeways,  Pottawotamies,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
Kikapoos,  Miamis,  and  Illinois  became  known  to  him,  and  to  all  he  announced 
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the  truths  of  Christianity.  In  his  excursions  he  met  the  Sioux,  and  wrote 
home  telling  of  the  great  river  “  INJesipi.” 

At  Chegoimegon  his  labors  were  crowned  with  but  partial  success. 
Many  were  no  strangers  to  Christianity,  but  had  long  resisted  its  saving 
doctrines.  Like  Menard,  he  had  to  struggle  with  superstition  and  vice,  con¬ 
soled  only,  amid  hardship  and  ill-treatment,  by  the  fervor  of  a  few  faithful 
souls.  His  mission  comprised  two  towns — one  inhabited  by  the  Ottawa  clans, 
the  Kiskakons  and  Sinagos,  the  other  by  the  Tionontates.  The  latter  mostly 
converted  in  their  own  land,  he  endeavored  to  recall;  the  former,  embittered 
against  the  faith,  he  endeavored  to  gain,  and  not  in  vain.  In  the  first  winter 
he  baptized  eighty  infants  and  three  adults  in  danger  of  death,  and  had  the 
consolation  of  gaining  one  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  sacrament  in 
health. 

Superstition  reigned  around  him.  The  lake  was  a  god,  the  rapids, 
rocks,  and  metals,  all  were  gods;  and  a  chimera  of  their  own  imagination, 
Missipsi,  was  the  object  of  universal  adoration.  He  visited  also  the  Saul- 
teurs  at  Sault  St.  Mary’s,  and  after  spending  a  month  among  them,  proceeded 
to  Lake  Alimpegon,  where  the  Nipissings,  better  taught  by  adversity  than 
their  old  Tisnontate  neighbors,  afforded  the  missionary  greater  consolation. 
They  had  had  no  priest  for  twenty  years,  and  many  were  still  pagans,  but  the 
old  Christians  were  full  of  fervor.  But  the  great  field  in  his  eyes  Was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  new  tribes  yet  uncorrupted  by  intercourse  with  the  whites. 

After  two  years  of  labor,  Allouez,  having  thus  founded  the  missions  of 
the  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas,  and  revived  those  of  the  Hurons  and  Nipissings, 
returned  to  Quebec  to  lay  before  his  superior  a  full  account  of  the  West,  and 
then,  two  days  later,  without  waiting  for  repose,  having  received  supplies  and 
a  companion  in  the  person  of  Father  Louis  Nicholas,  he  set  out  again  for 
Chegoimegon.  Though  forced  to  leave  their  French  companions  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  otherwise  harassed,  they  reached  their  mission  in  safety,  and 
entered  on  their  apostolic  duties,  in  poverty  and  hunger,  amid  the  insolence 
and  mockery  of  the  unbeliever.  They  announced  the  faith  to  twenty-five 
different  tribes,  and  out  of  these  men  of  many  tongues  gathered  eighty  souls 
by  baptism  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

But  a  powerful  assistance  was  now  coming.  In  April,  166S,  Father 
James  Marquette,  S.  J.,  left  Quebec  with  Brother  Le  Boesme,  to  begin  his 
labors  in  the  west.  As  this  famous  Catholic  missionary  enters  on  the  field 
some  special  account  of  his  career  will  be  found  acceptable. 
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Among  the  names  that  have  become  immortalized  in  the  history  of 
our  country  there  are  few  more  certainly  destined  for  perpetual  fame  than 
those  connected  with  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  that  mighty  river  which 
courses  so  boldly  and  majestically  through  this  vast  continent.  Thus  it  is 
probable  that  there  never  will  be  a  time  when  even  children  at  school  will 
not  be  familiar  with  such  names  as  De  Soto,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle. 

James  Marquette  was  born  in  the  city  of  Laon,  near  a  small  branch  of 
the  Oise,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  France,  in  the  year  1637.  His  family 
was  the  most  ancient  of  that  ancient  city,  and  had,  during  many  generations, 
filled  high  offices  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  their  country,  both  in 
civil  and  military  life.  We  have  accounts  of  eminent  services  rendered  to 
his  sovereign  by  one  of  his  ancestors  as  early  as  1360.  The  usefulness  and 
public  spirit  of  the  family,  we  may  well  suppose,  did  not  expire  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  subject  of  this  memoir;  for  we  find  that,  in  the  French  army  that 
aided  our  fathers  in  the  achievement  of  American  independence,  there  were 
no  less  than  three  Marquettes  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  lib¬ 
erty.'  His  maternal  name  was  no  less  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  On  the  side  of  his  mother,  Rose  de  la  Salle,  he  was  connected  with 
the  good  and  venerable  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  founder  of  the.  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  so  distinguished  for  their  successful  services  in  the 
cause  of  popular  religious  education.  It  was  this  pious  mother  that  instilled 
into  her  illustrious  son  that  tender  and  fervid  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  so  ravished  his  soul  and  adorned  his  whole  life.  In  1654,  when  but 
seventeen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  time  of  his 
novitiate,  the  terms  of  teaching  and  of  his  own  theological  studies,  consumed 
twelve  years.  He  had  chosen  for  his  model  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  study¬ 
ing  his  patron’s  life,  and  meditating  on  his  virtues,  the  young  priest  conceived 
a  holy  longing  to  enter  the  field  of  missionary  toil.  He  was  enrolled  in  the 
province  of  Champagne;  but,  as  this  had  no  foreign  missions,  he  caused  him¬ 
self  to  be  transferred  to  the  province  of  France.  His  cherished  object  was 
soon  attained.  In  1 666  he  was  sent  out  to  Canada,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on 
the  20th  of  September  of  that  year. 

Father  Marquette  was  at  first  destined  for  the  Montagnais  mission, 
whose  central  station  was  at  Tadousal,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  he  started 
for  Three  Rivers,  in  order  to  study  the  Montagnais  language,  a  key  to  many 
neighboring  Indian  tongues,  under  that  celebrated  philologist,  as  well  as 
renowned  missionary,  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes.  His  intervals  of  leisure 
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were  here  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  holy  ministry.  Father  Marquette 
was  thus  occupied  till  April,  1668,  when  his  destination  was  changed,  and  he 
received  orders  to  prepare  for  the  Ottawa  mission  on  Lake  Superior.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  Quebec,  and  thence  set  out  on  the  21st  of  April,  with 
•Brother  Le  Boesme  and  two  other  companions.  It  was  a  journey  destined 
to  make  its  impress  not  only  in  the  missionary  sense  but  on  the  history  of  the 
American  continent. 

Father  Allouez  had  resolved  at  this  time  to  leave  Lapointe  and  proceed 
to  Green  Bay,  weary  of  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the  Kiskakons,  who, 
instructed  by  the  old  Huron  missionaries  in  Upper  Canada,  by  Menard  and 
by  himself,  answered  their  exhortations  only  by  ridicule.  Shaking  the  dust 
off  his  feet,  he  prepared  to  depart.  An  accident  detained  him,  and  the  Kiska¬ 
kons,  corresponding  at  last  to  grace,  yielded.  The  chief,  Kekakoung,  now 
baptized,  spoke  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Three  venerable  chiefs  supported 
his  views.  Polygamy,  sacrifices,  and  superstitions  were  suppressed;  the 
chapel  was  thronged;  and  by  long  and  repeated  instructions,  Allouez  now 
prepared  one  hundred  for  baptism.  This  post,  however,  he  soon  left  to  Father 
Marquette,  who  reached  it  in  September,  1669,  after  a  month’s  navigation 
amid  snow  and  ice,  which  closed  his  way,  and  frequently  perilled  his  life.  At 
the  mission  were  five  villages — four  Algonquin  and  one  Huron. 

The  first  stopping-place  on  the  vast  journey  was  Montreal,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  up  the  river.  This  part  of  the  voyage  was  made  in  a  birch- 
bark  canoe,  with  three  boatmen  to  aid  the  priests  in  paddling  it  against  the 
stream.  The  frail  craft  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  miles  a  day;  and 
when  night  came  on  Father  Marquette  and  his  companions  stretched  their 
weary  limbs  on  the  banks  of  the  lordly  river.  Sometimes  they  halted  at  an 
Indian  village;  at  other  times  they  encamped  in  the  forest,  with  naught  save 
the  blue  sky  to  shield  them,  the  night  wind  lulling  the  lone  travelers  to  sleep, 
as  it  sighed  though  the  leafless  branches,  which  the  slowly-returning  sun  of 
spring  scarcely  yet  caused  to  bud. 

The  Montreal  of  that  day  was  very  different  from  the  beautiful  and 
stately  city  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  was  merely  a  little  fort,  with  a  few  cabins  and  wigwams. 
After  a  short  stay  at  this  point,  waiting  for  a  suitable  guide  to  traverse  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  pathless  wilderness  yet  to  come,  a  party  of  Indians 
from  Lake  Superior  came  down  the  river  in  their  canoes.  Father  Marquette 
embarked  with  them  on  their  return  trip. 
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The  red  navigators  and  their  apostolic  companion  paddled  up  the  turbid 
Ottawa,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  Thence,  by  a  chain  of 
narrow  streams  and  small  lakes,  they  entered  Lake  Nipissing.  Then,  paddling 
down  the  rapid  course  of  the  French  River,  through  cheerless  solitudes  eighty 
miles  in  extent,  the  little  fleet  finally  entered  the  well-known  Georgian  Bay. 
Nor  was  this  the  end.  Crossing  this  vast  sheet  of  water,  they  beheld,  open¬ 
ing  before  them,  the  seemingly  boundless  expanse  of  Lake  Huron.  They 
skirted  along  the  wild  northern  shores  of  this  inland  sea  until  they  reached 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  marks  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  into  Lake  Huron. 

Here  Father  Marquette  founded  the  famous  mission  of  Saulte  Sainte 
Marie;  and,  planting  his  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  on  the  American 
side,  he  began  his  heroic  and  apostolic  career  in  the  great  West.  He  toiled, 
instructed,  and  built  a  church;  but  a  missionary  was  urgently  needed  for 
Lapointe,  and  to  “that  ungrateful  field,”  Marquette  with  joy  bent  his  steps. 
Here,  truly,  it  was  up-hill  work.  The  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  among  whom 
he  was  now  stationed,  were  fearfully  corrupt.  As  he  himself  testifies,  in  a 
letter  to  his  superior,  dated  1669,  they  were  “far  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
being  above  all  other  nations  addicted  to  lewdness,  sacrifices,  and  juggleries.” 

In  the  letter  just  quoted,  Father  Marquette  for  the  first  time  mentions 
the  Mississippi.  He  says:  “When  the  Illinois  come  to  Lapointe  they  pass  a 
large  river,  almost  a  league  wide.  It  runs  north  and  south,  and  so  far  that 
the  Illinois,  who  do  not  know  what  canoes  are,  have  never  yet  heard  of  its 
mouth.  This  great  river  can  hardly  empty  in  Virginia,  and  we  rather  believe 
that  its  mouth  is  in  California.  If  the  Indians  who  promise  to  make  me  a 
canoe  do  not  fail  to  keep  their  word,  we  shall  go  into  this  river  as  soon  as  we 
can  with  a  Frenchman  and  this  young  man,  given  me,  who  knows  some  of 
the  languages;  we  shall  visit  the  nations  which  inhabit  it,  in  order  to  open 
the  way  to  so  many  of  our  fathers  who  have  long  awaited  this  happiness. 
This  discovery  will  also  give  us  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  southern  and 
western  sea.” 

The  clouds  of  war,  however,  were  gloomily  overshadowing  Lapointe. 
Provoked  by  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  the  fierce  Sioux  swooped  down  on 
their  villages  and  obliged  them  to  fly.  Father  Marquette  followed  his  fleeing 
Hurons  to  Mackinaw,  founded  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  there,  and  built  a 
chapel  in  1671.  This  rude  log  church  was  the  first  sylvan  shrine  raised  by 
Catholicity  at  Mackinaw. 

The  star  of  hope  which  lit  up  his  fancied  pathway  to  the  “  Father  of 
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W aters,”  now  grew  dim,  and  at  last  faded  almost  out  of  view.  Still  he 
hoped  against  hope,  labored  among  his  Indians,  and  fervently  prayed  to  the 
Most  Blessed  Virgin  to  obtain  for  him  the  privilege  of  discovering  the  great 
river,  and  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  dusky  inhabitants 
of  its  banks. 

The  war  which  was  raging  in  the  country  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
missionaries  of  themselves  to  undertake  the  opening  of  the  long-desired 
mission  of  the  Illinois,  and  they  had  accordingly  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
French  government  to  further  this  great  enterprise.  Father  Marquette,  as 
we  have  seen  from  his  letters,  remained  ever  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  from 
his  superiors  to  advance  into  this  dangerous  field.  He  was  not  deterred  by  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  declining  health,  already  enfeebled  by  labors  and 
exposures,  nor  by  the  hostile  character  of  the  nations  through  whose  country 
he  would  have  to  pass,  nor  by  the  danger  of  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  fierce  Dakota.  This  last  only  made  the  prospect  more  enticing  to  one 
whose  highest  ambition  was  to  win  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  in 
opening  the  way  for  his  brother  Jesuits  to  follow  in  the  battle  of  the  Faith. 
The  same  flotilla  that  carried  his  letter  to  Father  Dablon  to  Quebec  in  the 
summer  of  1672,  on  its  return  conveyed  to  him  the  joyous  news  that  the 
petition  of  the  missionaries  had  found  favor  with  the  government;  that  the 
Sieur  Jolliet  was  designated  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  that  Father  Marquette  was  chosen  the  missionary  of  the  expedition. 

It  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  whom  Father  Marquette  says,  “I  had  always 
invoked  since  my  coming  to  the  Ottawa  country,  in  order  to  obtain  of  God 
the  favor  of  being  able  to  visit  the  nations  on  the  Mississippi  River.”  It  was 
on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  same  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
that  he  received  the  glorious  tidings  that  the  realization  of  his  hopes  and 
prayers  was  at  hand.  He  bestowed  upon  the  great  river  the  name  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  which,  however,  as  well  as  its  earlier  Spanish  name  of 
river  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  since  yielded  to  its  original  Indian  appellation. 

The  exploring  party,  consisting  of  the  meek,  single-hearted,  unpretend¬ 
ing,  illustrious  Marquette,  with  Jolliet  for  his  associate,  five  Frenchmen  for 
his  companions,  and  two  Algonquins  as  guides,  lifting  their  canoes  on  their 
backs  and  walking  across  the  narrow  portage  that  divides  the  Fox  River 
from  the  Wisconsin,  set  out  upon  their  glorious  expedition. 

In  the  spring  they  embarked  at  Mackinaw  in  two  frail  bark  canoes;  each 
with  his  paddle  in  hand,  and  full  of  hope,  they  soon  plied  them  merrily  over 
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the  crystal  waters  of  the  lake.  All  was  new  to  Marquette,  and  he  describes 
as  he  went  along  the  Menomonies,  Green  Bay,  and  Maskoutens,  which 
he  reached  on  the  7th  of  June,  1673.  He  had  now  attained  the  limit  of  former 
discoveries;  the  New  World  was  before  them;  they  looked  back  a  last  adieu 
to  the  waters  which,  great  as  the  distance  was,  connected  them  with  Quebec 
and  their  countrymen;  they  knelt  on  the  shore  to  offer,  by  a  new  devotion,'  ■ 
their  lives,  their  honor,  and  their  undertaking  to  their  beloved  Mother,  the 
Virgin  Mary  Immaculate;  then,  launching  on  the  Broad  Wisconsin,  sailed 
slowly  down  its  current,  amid  its  vine-clad  isles  and  its  countless  sand-bars. 

No  sound  broke  the  stillness,  no  human  form  appeared,  and,  at  last,  after  sail¬ 
ing  seven  days,  on  the  17th  of  June  they  happily  glided  into  the  great  river. 

Joy  that  could  find  no  utterance  filled  the  grateful  heart  of  Marquette. 

Captain  Glazier,  a  modern  traveler,  has  this  to  say  of  the  event  and  the 
locality:  “On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1673,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  with,  the  Mississippi,  a  little  above  which, 
Prairie  du  Chien  stands  to-day.  Seven  years  later,  in  1680,  Father  Hennepin 
and  M.  Dugay  explored  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  north¬ 
ward,  and  on  ascending  and  descending  the  river  passed  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  town.  Hennepin  claimed  at  this  time  to  have  reached  the,  head-waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  to  have  explored  it  to  its  mouth,  but  his  narrative 
bears  evidence  of  exaggeration.  Yet  his  achievement  was  a  splendid  one, 
with  which  he  might  well  have  been  satisfied.  He  passed  twice  the  entire 
distance  between  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
or  nearly  three  thousand  miles,  which  voyage  having  been  accomplished  in 
a  canoe  on  an  unknown  and  treacherous  river,  flowing  through  an  unex¬ 
plored  wilderness,  was  truly  something  to  be  proud  of.  There  is  a  tolerably 
well  authenticated  tradition  that  Jesuit  missionaries  had  visited  the  country 
during  the  twenty  years  previous  to  Marquette’s  expedition,  and  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  number  of  missions  among  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
But  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  surrounding  country  have  an  unwritten  history 
extending  back  into  the  remote  past,  only  a  few  traces  of  which  still  remain. 

The  river  of  the  Conception,  as  Father  Marquette  named  it,  now  lay 
stretching  away  hundreds  of  miles  to  an  unknown  sea.  Soon  all  was  new; 
mountain  and  forest  had  glided  away;  the  islands  with  their  groves  of  cotton¬ 
wood,  became  more  frequent,  and  moose  and  deer  browsed  on  the  plains; 
strange  animals  were  seen  traversing  the  river,  and  monstrous  fish  appeared 
in  its  waters. But  they  proceeded  on  their  way  amid  this  solitude,  frightful 
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by  its  utter  absence  of  man.  Descending  still  further,  they  came  to  the  land 
of  the  bison,  or  pisikiou,  which,  .with  the  turkey,  became  sole  tenants  of  the 
wilderness;  all  other  game  had  disappeared.  At  last,  on  tne  25th  of  June, 
they  descried  footprints  on  the  shore.  They  now  took  heart  again,  and 
Joliet  and  the  missionary;  leaving  their  five  men  in  the  canoes,  followed  a 
little  beaten  path  to  discover  who  the  tribe  might  be.  They  traveled  on  in 
silence  almost  to  the  cabin  doors,  when  they  halted,  and  with  a  loud  halloa 
proclaimed  their  coming. 

Three  villages  lay  before  them;  the  first,  roused  by  the  cry,  poured 
forth  its  motley  group,  which  halted  at  the  sight  of  the  new-comers  and  the 
well-known  dress  of  the  missionary.  Old  men  came  slowly  on,  step  by 
measured  step,  bearing  aloft  the  all  mysterious  calumet.  All  was  silence; 
they  stood  at  last  before  the  two  Europeans,  and  Marquette  asked,  “Who  are 
you?  ”  “  We  are  Illinois,”  was  the  answer,  which  dispelled  all  anxiety  from 

the  explorers,  and  sent  a  thrill  to  the  heart  of  Marquette;  the  Illinois  mission¬ 
ary  was  at  last  amid  the  children  of  that  tribe  which  he  had  so  long,  so 
tenderly  yearned  to  see. 

After  friendly  greetings  at  this  town  of  Pewaria,  and  the  neighboring 

one  of  Moing-wena,  they  returned  to  their  canoes,  escorted  by  the  wondering 

* 

tribe,  who  gave  their  hardv  visitants  a  calumet,  the  safeguard  of  the  west. 
With  renewed  courage  and  lighter  hearts,  they  sailed  in,  and,  passing  a  high 
rock  with  strange  and  monstrous  forms  depicted  on  its  rugged  surface,  heard 
in  the  distance  the  roaring  of  a  mighty  cataract,  and  soon  beheld  Pekitanoui, 
or  the  Muddy  River,  as  the  Algonquins  call  the  Missouri,  rushing  like  some 
untamed  monster  into  the  calm  and  clear  Mississippi,  and  hurrying  in  with 
its  muddy  waters  the  trees  which  it  had  rooted  up  in  its  impetuous  course. 
Already  had  the  missionaries  heard  of  the  river  running  to  the  western  sea 
to  be  reached  by  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Marquette,  now  better 
informed,  fondly  hoped  to  reach  it  one  day  by  the  Missouri.  But  now  their 
course  lay  south,  and,  passing  a  dangerous  eddy,  the  demon  of  the  western 
Indians,  they  reached  the  Waboukigou,  or  Ohio,  the  river  of  the  Shawnees, 
and,  still  holding  on  their  way,  came  to  the  warm  land  of  the  cane,  and  the 
country  which  the  mosquitoes  might  call  their  own.  While  enveloped  in  their 
sails  as  a  shelter  from  them,  they  came  upon  a  tribe  who  invited  them  to  the 
shore.  They  were  wild  wanderers,  for  they  had  guns  bought  of  Catholic 
Europeans  at  the  east. 

Thus,  after  all  had  been  friendly,  and  encouraged  by  this  second  meet- 
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ing,  they  plied  their  oars  anew,  and,  amid  groves  of  cottonwood  on  either 
side,  descended  to  the  33d  degree,  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  hostile  reception 
was  promised  by  the  excited  Metchigameas.  Too  few  to  resist,  their  only 
hope  on  earth  was  the  mysterious  calumet,  and  in  heaven  the  protection  of 
Mary,  to  whom  they  sent  up  fervent  prayers.  At  last  the  storm  subsided, 
and  they  were  received  in  peace;  their  language  formed  an  obstacle,  but  an 
interpreter  was  found,  and  after  explaining  the  object  of  their  coming,  and 
announcing  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  they  embarked  for  Akamsea,  a 
village  thirty  miles  below  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Here  they  were  well  received  and  learned  that  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  but  ten  days’  sail  from  this  village;  but  they  heard,  too,  of  nations  there 
trading  with  the  Europeans,  and  of  wars  between  the  tribes,  and  the  two 
explorers  spent  a  night  in  consultation.  The  Mississippi,  they  now  saw, 
emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Florida  and  Tampico,  two  Span¬ 
ish  points.  They  might,  by  proceeding,  fall  into  their  hands.  Thus  far  only 
Marquette  traced  the  map,  and  he  put  down  the  names  of  other  tribes  of 
which  they  heard.  Of  these,  in  the  Atotchasi,  Matora,  and  Papihaka,  we 
recognize  Arkansas  tribes;  and  the  Ankoroas,  Samikwas,  Pawnees,  and  Oma- 
has,  Kansas  and  Apiches,  are  well-known  in  after  days. 

They  accordingly  set  out  from  Akensea  on  the  17th  of  July,  to  return. 
Passing  the  Missouri  again,  they  entered  the  Illinois,  and  meeting  the  friendly 
Kaskaskias  at  its  upper  portage,  were  led  by  them  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to 
Lake  Michigan;  for  Marquette  had  promised  to  return  and  instruct  them  in 
the  Faith.  Sailing  along  the  lake,  they  crossed  the  outer  peninsula  of  Green 
Bay,  and  reached  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  just  four  months  after 
their  departure  from  it. 

Thus  had  the  missionaries  achieved  their  long  projected  work.  The 
triumph  of  the  age  was  thus  completed  in  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  threw  open  to  France  the  richest,  most  fertile  and 
accessible  territory  of  the  New  World.  Marquette,  whose  health  had  been 
severely  tried  in  this  voyage,  remained  at  St.  Francis  to  recruit  his  strength 
before  resuming  his  wonted  missionary  labors,  for  he  sought  no  laurels,  he 
aspired  to  no  tinsel  praise. 

The  distance  passed  over  by  Father  Marquette  on  this  great  expedition, 
in  his  little  bark  canoe,  was  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
miles.  The  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  an  enterprise  having  so  grave  a 
bearing  on  the  future  history  and  development  of  mankind,  may  be  appreci- 
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ated  from  the  following  closing  passage  of  the  ninth  section  of  his  V oyages 
and  Discoveries: 

“Had  all  this  voyage  cost  but  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul,  I  should  deem 
all  my  fatigue  weli  repaid.  And  this  I  have  reason  to  think ;  for,  when  I 
was  returning,  I  passed  by  the  Indians  at  Peoria.  I  was  three  days  announc¬ 
ing  the  Faith  in  all  their  cabins,  after  which,  as  we  were  embarking,  they 
brought  me  to  the  water’s  edge  a  dying  child,  which  I  baptized  a  little  before 
it  expired,  by  an  admirable  Providence,  for  the  salvation  of  that  innocent 
soul.” 

Father  Marquette  prepared  a  narrative  of  his  voyage  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  (from  which  the  foregoing  quotation  is  taken)  and  a  map  of  that  river; 
and  on  his  return  transmitted  copies  to  his  superior,  by  the  Ottawa  flotilla  of 
that  year.  While  pursuing  the  homeward  journey  he  promised  the  Kaskaskia 
Indians,  who  then  occupied  towns  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Illinois,  that  he 
would  return  to  teach  them  the  faith  which  he  announced.  His  health, 
broken  by  exposure  and  mission  labor  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  upper 
lakes,  was  very  frail,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  rest.  Devoted  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  great  privilege  of  Mary — her  Immaculate  Conception — he 
named  the  great  artery  of  our  continent  The  River  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  and  in  his  heart  bestowed  the  same  name  on  the  mission  which  he 
hoped  to  found  among  the  Kaskaskias. 

To  enter  upon  that  work,  so  dear  to  his  piety,  he  needed  permission 
from  his  distant  superior.  When  the  permission  came  he  took  leave  of  the 
Mackinac  mission  which  he  had  founded,  and  pushed  off  his  bark  canoe  into 
Lake  Michigan.  The  autumn  was  well  advanced — for  it  was  the  25th  of 
October,  1674 — and  the  reddening  forests  swayed  in  the  chill  lake  winds  as 
he  glided  along  the  western  shore.  Before  he  reached  the  southern  extremity 
winter  was  upon  him  with  its  cold  and  snows,  and  the  disease  which  had 
been  checked,  but  not  conquered,  again  claimed  the  frail  frame.  It  could  not 
quench  his  courage,  for  he  kept  on  in  his  open  canoe  on  the  wintry  lake  till 
the  4th  of  December,  when  he  reached  Chicago.  There  he  had  hoped  to 
ascend  the  river  and  by  a  portage  reach  the  Illinois.  It  was  too  late.  The 
ice  had  closed  the  stream,  and  a  winter  march  was  beyond  his  strength.  His 
two  men,  simple,  faithful  companions,  erected  a  log  hut,  home  and  chapel, 
the  first  dwelling  and  first  church  of  Chicago.  Praying  to  Our  Lady  to 
enable  him  to  reach  his  destination,  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  whenever  his 
illness  permitted,  receiving  delegations  from,  his  flock,  the  Kaskaskias,  the 
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winter  waned  away  in  the  pious  foundation  of  the  white  settlement  at  Chicago. 
With  the  opening  of  spring  Marquette  set  out,  and  his  last  letter  notes 
his  progress  till  the  6th  of  April,  1675.  Two  days  after  he  was  among  the 
Kaskaskias,  and,  rearing  his  altar  on  the  prairie  which  lies  between  the 
present  town  of  Utica  and  the  Illinois  River,  he  offered  up  the  Mass  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  and  began  the  instruction  of  the  willing  Indians  who 
gathered  around  him.  A  few  days  only  were  allotted  to  him,  when,  after 
Easter,  he  was  again  stricken  down.  If  he  would  die  in  the  arms  of  his 
brethren  at  Mackinac,  he  saw  that  he  must  depart  at  once;  for  he  felt  that 
the  days  of  his  sojourning  were  rapidly  closing.  Escorted  by  the  Kaskaskias, 
who  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  zeal  that  could  so  battle  with  death,  the 
missionary  reached  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  eastern  side.  Although  that  shore 
was  as  yet  unknown,  his  faithful  men  launched  his  canoe.  “  His  strength, 
however,  failed  so  much,”  says  Father  Dablon,  whose  words  we  shall  now 
quote,  “that  his  men  despaired  of  being  able  to  convey  him  alive  to  their 
journey’s  end;  for,  in  fact,  he  became  so  weak  and  so  exhausted  that  he  could 
no  longer  help  himself,  nor  even  stir,  and  had  to  be  handled  and  carried  like 
a  child.  He  nevertheless  maintained  in  this  state  an  admirable  resignation, 
joy,  and  gentleness,  consoling  his  beloved  companions,  and  encouraging  them 
to  suffer  courageously  all  the  hardships  of  this  voyage,  assuring  them  that 
our  Lord  would  not  forsake  them  when  he  was  gone.  It  was  during  this 
navigation  that  he  began  to  prepare  more  particularly  for  death,  passing  his 
time  in  colloquies  with  our  Lord,  with  his  holy  Mother,  with  his  angel 
guardian,  or  with  all  heaven. 

“He  was  often  heard  pronouncing  these  words:  “  I  believe  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,’  or  ‘  Mary,  Mother  of  grace,  Mother  of  God,  remember 
me.’  Besides  a  spiritual  reading  made  for  him  every  day,  he  toward  the 
close  asked  them  to  read  him  his  meditation  on  the  preparation  of  death, 
which  he  carried  about  him ;  he  recited  his  breviary  every  day ;  and  although 
he  was  so  low  that  both  sight  and  strength  had  greatly  failed,  he  did  not  omit 
it  till  the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  his  companions  excited  his  scruples.  A 
week  before  his  death  he  had  the  precaution  to  bless  some  holy  water  to 
serve  him  during  the  rest  of  his  illness,  in  his  agony,  and  at  his  burial,  and  he 
instructed  his  companions  how  to  use  it. 

“On  the  eve  of  his  death,  which  was  a  Friday,  he  told  them,  all  radiant 
with  joy,  that  it  would  take  place  on  the  morrow.  During  the  whole  day 
he  conversed  with  them  about  the  manner  of  his  burial,  the  way  in  which  he 
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should  be  laid  out,  the  place  to  be  selected  for  his  interment;  how  they  should 
arrange  his  hands,  feet,  and  face,  and  how  they  should  raise  a  cross  over  his 
grave.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  enjoin  them,  only  three  hours  before  he 
expired,  to  take  his  chapel  bell,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and  ring  it  while 
they  carried  him  to  the  grave.  Of  all  this  he  spoke  so  calmly  and  collectedly 
that  you  would  have  thought  he  spoke  of  the  death  and  burial  of  another,  and 
not  his  own. 

“  Thus  did  he  speak  to  them  as  he  sailed  along  the  lake,  till,  perceiving 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  with  an  eminence  on  the  bank  which  he  thought  suited 
for  his  burial,  he  told  them  that  it  was  the  place  of  his  last  repose.  They 
wished,  however,  to  pass  on,  as  the  weather  permitted  it  and  the  day  was  not 
far  advanced ;  but  God  raised  a  contrary  wind,  which  obliged  them  to  return 
and  enter  the  river  which  the  father  had  designated. 

“  They  then  carried  him  ashore,  kindled  a  little  fire,  and  raised  a  wretched 
bark  cabin  for  his  use,  laying  him  in  it  with  as  little  discomfort  as  they  could; 
but  they  were  so  depressed  by  sadness  that,  as  they  afterwards  said,  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

“  The  father  being  thus  stretched  on  the  shore  like  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
as  he  had  always  so  ardently  desired,  and  left  alone  amid  those  forests — for 
his  companions  were  engaged  in  unloading — he  had  leisure  to  repeat  all  the 
acts  in  which  he  had  employed  himself  during  the  preceding  days. 

“  When  his  dear  companions  afterwards  came  up,  all  dejected,  he  con¬ 
soled  them,  and  gave  them  hopes  that  God  would  take  care  of  them  after  his 
death  in  those  new  and  unknown  countries;  he  gave  them  his  last  instruct¬ 
ions, thanked  them  for  all  the  charity  they  had  shown  him  during  the  voyage, 
begged  their  pardon  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  them,  directed  them  also  to 
ask  pardon  in  his  name  of  all  our  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  Ottawa  country, 
and  then  disposed  them  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  which  he  admin¬ 
istered  to  them  for  the  last  time.  He  also  gave  them  a  paper  on  which  he 
had  written  all  his  faults  since  his  last  confession,  to  be  given  to  his  superior, 
to  oblige  him  to  pray  to  God  more  earnestly  for  him.  In  fine,  he  promised 
not  to  forget  them  in  heaven,  and  as  he  was  very  kind-haarted,  and  knew 
them  to  be  worn  out  with  the  toil  of  the  preceding  days,  he  bade  them  go 
and  take  a  little  rest,  assuring  them  that  his  hour  was  not  yet  so  near,  but 
that  he  would  wake  them  when  it  was  time — as,  in  fact,  he  did  two  or  three 
hours  aftef ,  calling  them  when  about  to  enter  into  his  agony. 

“  When  they  came  near  he  embracad  them  again  for  the  last  time,  while 
they  melted  in  tears  at  his  feet.  He  then  asked  for  the  holy  water  and  his 
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reliquary,  and,  taking  off  his  crucifix,  which  he  always  wore  hanging  from 
his  neck,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  companions,  asking  him  to 
hold  it  constantly  opposite  him,  raised  before  his  eyes.  Feeling  that  he  had 
but  a  little  while  to  live,  he  made  a  last  effort,  clasped  his  hands,  and,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  sweetly  on  his  crucifix,  he  pronounced  aloud  his  profession  of 
faith,  and  thanked  the  divine  Majesty  for  the  immense  favor  he  bestowed 
upon  him  in  allowing  him  to  die  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  die  in  it  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  above  all  to  die  in  it,  as  he  had  always  asked,  in 
a  wretched  cabin,  amid  the  forests,  destitute  of  all  human  aid. 

“On  this  he  became  silent,  conversing  inwardly  with  God;  yet  from 
time  to  time  words  escaped  him:  ‘Sustinuit  anima  mea  in  verbo  ejus,’  or 
‘Mater  Dei,  memento  mei,’  which  were  the  last  words  he  uttered  before  enter¬ 
ing  into  his  agony,  which  was  very  calm  and  gentle. 

“He  had  prayed  his  companions  to  remind  him,  when  they  saw  him 
about  to  expire,  to  pronounce  frequently  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  if  he 
did  not  do  so  himself ;  they  did  not  neglect  this ;  and  when  they  thought  him 
about  to  pass  away  one  cried  aloud,  ‘Jesus!  Mary!’  which  he  several  times 
repeated  distinctly,  and  then,  as  if  at  those  sacred  names  something  had 
appeared  to  him,  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  above  his  crucifix,  fixing  them 
apparently  upon  some  object,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  with  pleasure;  and 
thus,  with  a  countenance  all  radiant  with  smiles,  he  expired  without  a  strug¬ 
gle,  and  so  gently  that  it  might  be  called  a  quiet  sleep, 

“Thus  he  died,  the  great  apostle, 

Far  away  in  regions  west; 

By  the  lake  of  the  Algonquins 
Peacefully  his  ashes  rest; 

But  his  spirit  still  regards  us 
From  his  home  among  the  blest.” 

Such  was  the  edifying  and  holy  death,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  of  the 
illustrious  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  May,  1675. 
“He  was  of  a  cheerful,  joyous  disposition,”  says  Dr.  Shea,  “playful  even- in  his 
manner,  and  universally  beloved.  His  letters  show  him  to  us  as  a  man  of 
education,  close  observation,  sound  sense,  strict  integrity,  a  freedom  from 
exaggeration,  and  yet  a  vein  of  humor  which  here  and  there  breaks  out  in 
spite  of  all  his  self-command.” 

The  devoted  companions  of  the  illustrious  missionary,  happy,  in  the 
midst  of  their  bereavement,  in  the  privilege  of  witnessing  one  of  the  most 
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heroic  and  saintly  deaths  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  race,  carried  out  every 
injunction  of  their  departed  father,  and  added  every  act  that  love  and  venera¬ 
tion  could  suggest,  and  that  their  impoverished  condition  in  the  wilderness 
could  afford.  They  laid  out  his  remains  as  he  had  directed,  rang  the  little 
altar  bell  as  they  carried  him  with  profound  respect  to  the  mound  of  earth 
selected  by  himself,  interred  him  there,  and  raised  a  large  cross  to  mark  the 
sacred  spot. 

Father  James  Marquette  was  born  in  1637  at  Laon,  in  Picardy,  in  the 
present  department  of  Aisne,  where  his  family  had  long  held  a  distinguished 
rank.  His  mother  was  a  relative  of  Saint  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  schools.  Entering  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1654,  he 
was  for  twelve  years  employed  in  study  or  teaching;  then  exchanged  from 
his  province  of  Champagne  to  that  of  France,  he  came  to  Canada.  After 
studying  Montagnais,  under  Druillette,  he  went  to  the  west,  and  after  found¬ 
ing  Sault  St.  Mary’s,  became  the  missionary  of  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons  at 
Lapointe,  with  whom  he  removed  to  Mackinaw.  His  wanderings  we  have 
given.  Zealous,  laborious,  cheerful,  mild,  and  humble,  he  was  the  same  in 
life  as  in  death — forgetful  of  self.  His  last  thoughts  were  for  his  companions; 
his  last  entry  in  his  journal,  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  traders.  Of 
his  own  he  never  spoke.  His  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
wonderful.  He  never  wrote  a  letter  without  mentioning  it.  He  gave  that 
name  to  his  Illinois  mission,  and  to  the  great  river  which  he  dicsovered.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  May,  1765,  aged  forty-eight. 

The  surviving  companions  oflhe  deceased  now  prepared  to  embark.  One 
of  them  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  suffering  with  such  depression  of  spirits 
and  feebleness  of  body  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Just  before 
embarking  he  knelt  at  the  grave  of  his  saintly  friend,  and  begged  him  to 
intercede  for  him  in  heaven  as  he  had  promised,  and,  taking  some  earth  from 
the  breast  of  the  departed  and  placing  it  upon  his  own  breast,  it  is  related  that 
he  felt  his  sadness  and  bodily  infirmity  immediately  depart,  and  he  resumed 
his  voyage  in  health  and  gladness.  Many  are  the  pious  traditions  of  miracu¬ 
lous  results  attributed  to  the  sanctity  of  Father  Marquette. 

The  remains  of  the  saintly  Jesuit  were,  two  years  afterwards,  disinterred 
by  his  own  flock,  the  Kiskakons,  while  returning  from  their  hunting-grounds, 
placed  in  a  neat  box  of  bark  and  reverently  carried  to  their  mission.  The  flotilla 
of  canoes,  as  it  passed  along  in  funeral  solemnity,  was  joined  by  a  party  of  the 
Iroquois,  and,  as  they  approached  Mackinaw,  many  other  canoes,  including 
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those  of  the  two  missionaries  of  the  place,  united  in  the  imposing  convoy,  and 
the  deep,  reverential  chant,  De  Profundis ,  arose  heavenward  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake  until  the  body  reached  the  shoi“e.  It  was  carried  in  procession 
with  cross,  burning  tapers,  and  fragrant  incense  to  the  church,  where  every 
possible  preparation  had  been  made  for  so  interesting  and  affecting  a  cere¬ 
mony;  and,  after  the  Requiem  service,  the  precious  relics  were  deposited  in  a 
vault  prepared  for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  “  where  he  reposes,” 
says  the  pious  chronicler,  “  as  the  guardian  angel  of  our  Ottawa  missions.” 
“  Ever  after,”  says  Bancroft,  “  the  forest  rangers,  if  in  danger  on  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan,  would  invoke  his  name.  The  people  of  the  west  will  build  his 
monument.” 

We  close  this  account  of  the  great  explorer-missionary  with  some  extracts 
from  another  Protestant  source.  They  are  from  a  recent  address  by  Mr. 
Franklin  McVeagh,  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  a  scholarly  and  eloquent  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  says: 

Let  us  not  misconceive  the  spirit  and  lives  of  the  French  missionaries  in  North 
America  because  of  our  familiarity  with  present  missionary  ideas  and  conditions.  We 
can  hardly  say  too  much  in  praise  of  contemporary  missionaries;  but  conditions  have 
changed.  Marquette  and  his  compeers  traveled  on  snow-shoes  when  they  did  not  go 
barefoot;  they  lived  on  moss  when  they  could  not  feast  upon  pounded  maize  ;  they  lived 
in  bark  huts  when  fortunate  enough  to  sleep  indoors,  and  they  died  of  labor  and  expo¬ 
sure  when  they  were  not  murdered  by  the  Indians.  Their  missions  therefore  existed 
without  great  revenues,  and  the  most  they  asked  of  their  friends  at  home  was  prayers 
for  the  souls  they  had  come  to  save. 

Nor  let  us  fail  to  conceive  the  phenomenal  nobleness  of  these  Frenchmen 
because  they  were  heroes  and  martyrs  in  the  name  of  a  church  that  may  not  be  ours 
and  which  expresses  itself  in  ways  that  we  may  not  prefer.  Whosesoever  church  it  is, 
and  whosesoever  it  is  not,  it  is  at  least  a  great  church  and  beyond  compare;  and  it  has 
in  its  history  splendid  epochs,  when  it  commanded  greater  self-sacrifice  and  higher 
endeavor  than  Christianity  has  otherwise  known  since  its  first  lofty  days.  One  such 
epoch,  raised  distinctly  above  the  level  of  the  centuries,  was  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Jesuits  in  North  America.  They  were  the  select  of  a  society  which  had  a  first  claim 
upon  the  most  fervent  souls.  The  records  of  humanity  will  be  sought  in  vain  for  the 
story  of  purer  lives,  of  more  steadfast  apostleship,  or  of  sterner  martyrdoms.  Jogues, 
Bressani,  Daniel,  Brebeuf,  Lallemant,  Gamier,  Marquette,  living  and  dying  illustrated 
he  loftiest  virtue  in  the  world.  No  praise  is  too  extravagant,  no  language  is  too  sa  red 
to  apply  to  them.  They  were  a  “glorious  company  of  apostles;”  they  were  a  “noble 
army  of  martyrs.” 

When  Marquette  came  to  America  France  had  long  been  in  possession  of  Canada 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lower  lakes;  and  the  time  was  at  hand  to  push  onward 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Upper  lakes.  In  this  new  advance  Marquette  was  des¬ 
tined  for  a  distinguished  part.  He  was  in  a  short  time  sent  into  this  frontier  field— the 
frontier  of  a  frontier.  There  he  spent  five  of  his  famous  seven'years.  He  learned  six 
Indian  languages,  he  journeyed  widely,  he  established  missions  and  founded  towns,  he 
taught  and  preached.  In  brief,  he  led  the  life  of  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  the  wilds  of 
early  America.  Can  we  mistake  the  life  he  led?  Five  years— five  years  in  the  wilds 
of  our  northern  lakes  two  hundred  years  ago — five  thousand  miles  from  home,  one 
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thousand  miles  of  wilderness  from  even  a  semblance  of  France.  Five  years  that  seem 
to  us  so  short,  that  must  have  been  so  long.  Five  years  in  the  savage  north,  without 
one  day  of  home  or  France — without'one  hope  of  home  or  France.  Five  years  in 
which  this  cultured  mind  had  not  one  touch  with  culture,  in  which  this  loving  heart 
had  not  one  touch  of  love.  In  which  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  and  had  not  ne 
comfort  of  civilization  or  one  moment’s  protection  of  law.  Five  years  in  which  per¬ 
ished  every  dream  of  home  and  love.  Snow,  and  ice,  and  savages  for  five  winters. 
He  had  nothing  to  live  for  but  duty,  and  nothing  to  hope  for  but  death.  And  when  his 
magnificent  duty  was  done,  nothing  came  but  death.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  these  years, 
though  they  only  confirmed  his  purpose,  to  devote  every  breath,  every  shred  of  his  life 
to  his  mission,  brought  him  broken  health  and  a  constitution  beyond  repair?  This 
young  man  did  absolutely  what  he  could,  and  five  ardent  years  consumed  his  strength. 
A  fatal  malady  took  hold  upon  him,  and  though  in  the  next  two  years  he  grew  better 
and  worse,  at  the  end  he  died. 

Did  he  spend  his  invalid  life  in  repose?  It  is  a  shame  to  ask  it.  These  two  ears 
are  the  years  especially  that  made  him  famous.  During  his  life  on  the  lakes,  in  the 
advance  of  the  French  movement  in  America,  he  conceived  and  faithfully  cherished 
the  design  of  discovering  the  Mississippi.  This  purpose  possessed  his  mind,  and  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  him  standing  upon  some  outlook  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
the  full  expression  of  his  noble  spirit,  looking  into  the  west  and  feeding  his  lonely  soul 
with  visions  of  his  great  adventure.  Not,  however,  with  the  purpose  of  discovery  only 
was  his  mind  inflamed.  He  knew  the  political,  and  commercial,  and  scientific  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  discovery,  and  he  valued  it  for  the  sake  of  France.  But  he  longed  also  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  far-away  tribes  on  the  banks  of  that  unknown  river,  and  to 
establish  a  mission  among  them.  It  is  this  double  purpose,  and  this  double  devotion 
that  distinguished  Marquette  from  other  great  discoverers  and  from  other  great  priests. 

After  describing  in  graphic  language  the  memorable  exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  Mr.  McVeagh  proceeds: 

It  was  no  holiday  excursion  to  him.  He  knew  the  hazard.  He  said  he  “gladly 
exposed  his  life,”  and  Marquette  never  boasted.  And  he  did  expose  his  life  for  days 
and  nights  continually  until  months  rolled  away.  Contemplate  the  little  band  of  seven 
exploring  twenty-seven  hundred  miles  through  a  region  of  savages  where  the  face  of  a 
civilized  man  had  never  been  seen  before.  Danger  on  every  side  of  them.  No  refuge 
anywhere  outside  of  their  steady  courage.  Among  a  people  trained  to  treachery  and 
with  whom  pity  has  no  prompter  when  policy  is  silent.  A  race  among  whom  the 
murder  of  a  stranger  was  not  a  crime;  among  whom  hospitality  does  not  include  the 
idea  of  protection  ;  whose  only  lenity  proceeds  from  fear  or  indifference.  Such  savages 
Marquette  found  before  him,  behind  him,  and  about  him  when  he  went  to  find  the  great 
river  and  to  carry  salvation  to  lost  nations  on  its  borders. 

Marquette’s  health  was  now  completely  shattered.  He  did  not  repine.  He  was 
content.  He  had  done  his  duty.  He  had  served  God  and  his  country.  He  had,  he 
believed,  saved  souls,  and  had  done  a  great  service  to  the  future.  To  his  simple  soul 
that  was  enough  and  more  than  enough.  Nor  did  he  go  or  seek  to  go  to  Quebec, 
where  praise  and  reputation  awaited  him.  He  did  not  attempt  to  place  his  great  service 
before  the  government.  He  stayed  at  Mackinac.  Nor  did  he  ever  go  to  Quebec  or 
France.  He  had  no  time  to  protect  his  fame.  His  remaining  days  were  too  short  and 
precious  to  be  given  to  personal  glory.  He  purposed  to  die  in  the  wilderness  doing  his 
duty.  Would  not  a  familiar  knowledge  of  such  a  man  be  of  untold  value  to  the  men 
and  the  youth  of  this  city? 

Nursing  his  health  for  the  completion  of  his  long  cherished  design,  he  persuaded 
himself,  after  a  year  of  further  labor  at  Mackinac,"  that  he  was  equal  to  the  one  task 
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which  especially  remained.  This  was  to  establish  to  the  honor  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
salvation  of  souls  a  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois.  This,  his  cherished  design, 
he  hoped  to  complete,  knowing  it  was  to  be  the  last  service  of  his  life — the  crowning 
sacrifice  of  those  two  last  years  that  have  brought  him  lasting  fame. 

He  journeyed  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  face  of  winter  into  the  lonely  and  savage 
wilderness.  In  November  or  December,  with  his  two  attendants,  he  reached  the 
Chicago  River.  Here  his  health  again  gave  way,  and  so  weak  and  ill  had  he  become 
that,  though  so  near  the  tribes  he  came  to  save,  he  could  go  no  further.  For  four 
months  he  lived  upon  the  desolate  banks  of  our  river  in  mid-winter.  His  faithful 
attendants  built  a  hut  in  which  he  lived.  Thus  Marquette  became  again  identified  with 
Chicago — this  time  as  the  first  civilized  resident  upon  its  site,  and  this  constitutes  the 
greatest  honor  of  which  this  city  can  boast. 

Lying  or  weakly  sitting  in  his  lonely  hut  on  the  banks  of  our  river,  the  whole 
desolate  region  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  with  savage  desolation  and  wilderness  all 
about  him.  himself  chilled  with  the  cruel  winter  winds  of  our  prairie  and  lake,  his 
health  long  since  gone,  and  his  strength  now  gone,  too,  and  death  standing  daily  at  his 
lonely  side,  the  great,  gentle  spirit  of  Marquette  never  revealed  itself  more  superbly. 
No  matter  his  misfortunes,  he  permitted  no  thought  but  of  his  duty;  no  matter  his 
helplessness,  he  contemplated  no  refuge  but  the  banks  of  the  Illinois.  He  spent  days 
and  nights  in  religious  devotions,  and  at  last  spent  nine  days  in  fasting  and  sacrifice 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  might  still  permit  him  to  carry  at  least  one  word  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Illinois.  And  he  believed  the  Virgin  granted  his  prayer. 

Such  a  life  upon  the  site  of  this  city — the  first  civilized  life  in  its  history — should 
have  baptized  it  into  the  best  faith  of  humanity. 

About  the  end  of  March — the  year  was  1675 — he  felt  himself  revive  at  last,  and, 
having  faith  that  strength  would  be  vouchsafed  until  he  reached  his  goal,  he  journeyed 
to  Kaskaskia— an  Indian  town  he  named  himself,  and  which  was  near  where  Ottawa,  or 
rather  Utica,  now  is.  Knowing  his  time  was  short  he  preached  and  taught  as  best  he 
could,  and  lost  no  time.  He  knew  he  should  not  preach  again.  When  he  had  taught 
and  preached  his  last  and  knew  his  end  was  near,  with  his  faithful  men  he  took  the 
way  to  Mackinac.  They  reached  our  lake  and  started  in'their  rude  canoes  around  its 
bend  and  up  its  eastern  shore.  They  journeyed  on,  a  speck  of  civilization  in  that  wide 
expanse  of  savage  lake  and  land,  and  as  they  paddled  their  canoes  one  afternoon  in 
that  lonely  springtime  the  good  Marquette,  who  calmly  felt  he  now  must  die,  asked 
his  men  to  take  him  to  the  shore  just  where  a  little  river,  since  fondly  named  for  him, 
ran  down  into  the  lake.  They  took  him  to  the  shore  and  built  a  birch-bark  hut  in 
which  he  might  lie  down  and  rest.  He  told  them,  though,  that  he  should  die,  and 
asked  that  they  would  make  his  grave  when  he  was  dead  near  where  he  lay.  He 
thanked  them  for  their  constant  kindness,  regretted  to  them  that  he  had  been  such 
trouble,  then  said  good-night  and  bade  them  go  and  sleep,  saying  that  he  would  call 
them  when  he  came  to  die.  In  the  middle  hours  of  that  same  night  a  quiet,  feeble 
voice  awaked  the  sleepers.  He  said  his  hour  had  come  at  last.  He  then  thanked  God 
that  He  permitted  him  to  die  a  missionary  in  the  wilderness ;  then  asked  his  men  to 
hold  for  him  a  crucifix,  on  which  he  gazed  until  he  died.  Even  Mackinac — even  that 
much  of  home  and  love— he  dia  not  reach.  And  so  lived  and  died  Father  Marquette. 
Was  he  not  both  a  hero  and  martyr? 

And  now  I  am  done.  Bancroft  has  said :  “  The  W est  will  build  his  monument.”  I 
trust  it  may.  Noble,  gentle,  loving,  brave  Marquette!  Honors  paid  to  him  would 
have  the  peculiar  grace  of  honors  unsought  and  uncontemplated.  He  did  not  seek  to 
fill  a  great  place  among  his  contemporaries,  and  he  died  without  one  thought  of 
posterity  or  fame. 


Chapter  XVIII. 


De  La  $alle  the  Exploiter. 


DESCENT  from  Gallant  Stock.— Seeks  a  Life  of  Adventure.— Foundation 
of  a  Colony.— Honors  from  King  Louis.— Father  Hennepin’s  Chapel.— 
Niagara  Falls  Discovered.  —  A  Council  and  a  Great  Journey.  —  Holy 
Sacrifice  at  Mackinaw  Island.— The  Iroquois  and  the  Miamis.— Down 
the  Great  River  to  the  Gulf.— The  Return,  Revolt  and  Murder. 

a 

CARCELY  had  the  last  words  of  the  glorious  Marquette — 
“  Mother  of  God,  remember  me  ” — died  away  on  the  winds  of 
Michigan,  when  a  bold  and  devoted  spirit,  fired  by  the  fame  of 
previous  explorations,  was  meditating  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  the  prosecution  of  the  grand  work  begun  by  the  illustrious 
missionary.  A  Jesuit  father  had  led  the  way.  A  Catholic  noble¬ 
man  now  advanced  to  complete  the  work. 

Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  was  born  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  France,  in 
1643.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  wealthy  family.  It  is  said  that  in  early 
youth  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  remained  for  several  years 
studying  and  teaching.  Providence,  however,  destined  him  for  a  somewhat 
different  sphere  of  labor  and  usefulness,  but  one  having  a  close  relationship 
with  the  vast  work  of  the  church  among  mankind. 

La  Salle  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  exact  sciences,  especially  mathe¬ 
matics,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  proficient;  and  he  left  the  seminary  of 
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the  Jesuit  fathers  carrying  with  him  the  highest  testimonials  of  his  superiors,  for 
purity  of  character,  excellent  acquirements,  and  an  energy  seldom  matched.  On 
account,  however,  of  having  been  connected  with  the  religious  state,  he  was  by 
a  new  and  unjust  provision  of  the  F rench  law,  deprived  of  nearly  all  his  fortune. 

He  had  an  elder  brother  in  Canada,  the  Abbd  John  Cavelier,  a  priest  of 
St.  Sulpice.  Apparently  it  was  this  that  shaped  his  destinies.  His  family 
made  him  an  allowance  of  four  hundred  livres  a  year,  the  capital  of  which  was 
paid  over  to  him;  and  with  this  pittance  in  his  pocket,  he  sailed  for  Canada 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  spring  of  1666. 

La  Salle  obtained  from  the  Sulpitians  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land, 
about  nine  miles  from  Montreal.  Here  he  began  a  village  which  he  called 
La  Chine,  and  which  to  this  day  retains  the  suggestive  name.  He  also 
explored  a  little,  and  began  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages.  It  is  said  that 
in  two  or  three  years  he  became  quite  familiar  with  the  Huron,  Algonquin, 
and  five  or  six  other  native  dialects. 

At  that  time  the  whole  of  the  great  Northwest  of  the  United  States  was 
an  entirely  unknown  land.  No  one  had  the  slightest  idea  as  to  whether  the 
continent  of  North  America  was  2,000  or  10,000  miles  in  breadth.  It  was  the 
general  impression,  however,  that  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  were  dashing 
against  the  rocks  a  few  miles  west  of  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  which  washed 
the  southern  shores  of  Canada.  La  Salle  was  meditating  an  expedition  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  through  those  sparkling  seas  of  fresh  water  to  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  from  the  western  end  of  which  he  confidently  expected  to  find  easy  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  he  would  again  spread  his  advent¬ 
urous  sail,  having  discovered  a  new  route  to  China  and  the  East  Indies. 

There  was  grandeur  in  this  conception.  It  would  entirely  change  the 
route  of  the  world’s  commerce.  It  would  make  the  French  possessions  in 
the  New  World  valuable  beyond  conception.  This  all  important  thorough¬ 
fare  between  Europe  and  Asia,  across  A  merica,  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  French  crown,  and  France  would  be  the  leader  of  commerce.  So 
thought  the  patriotic  and  enterprising  genius  of  La  Salle. 

In  the  winter  of  1670,  La  Salle  organized  an  expedition  which  included 
some  Sulpitian  priests,  and  proceeded  towards  the  southwest.  La  Chine  was 
the  starting-point.  The  accounts  of  this  voyage  are  rather  vague.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  discovered  the  Ohio,  down  which  he  sailed  as  far 
as  the  present  site  of  Louisville.  Here  his  men  refused  to  go  further,  left 
him,  and  the  youthful  explorer  returned  alone  to  Canada, 
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We  next  find  him  commander  of  the  newly  established  Fort  Frontenac 
— now  Kingston.  Fie  held  this  position  when  the  tidings  of  Marquette’s 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  first  reached  his  ears.  It  was  a  welcome  idea. 
It  suggested  new  trains  of  thought.  The  quick,  penetrating  intellect  of  La 
Salle  at  once  identified  “  the  great  river  of  Marquette  with  the  great  river  of 
De  Soto.”  It  was,  in  truth,  a  fresh  impulse  to  his  vast  schemes  of  explor¬ 
ation. 

Three  thoughts,  rapidly  developing  in  his  mind,  were  mastering  La 
Salle,  and  engendering  an  invincible  purpose:  (i.)  He  would  achieve  that 
which  Champlain  had  vainly  attempted,  and  of  which  our  own  generation 
has  but  seen  the  accomplishment — the  opening  of  a  passage  to  India  and 
China  across  the  American  Continent.  (2.)  He  would  occupy  the  Great 
West,  develop  its  commercial  resources,  and  anticipate  the  Spanish  and 
English  in  the  possession  of  it.  (3.)  He  would  establish  a  fortified  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  securing  an  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the 
interior,  checking  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  and  forming  a  base  whence 
in  time  of  war  their  northern  provinces  could  be  invaded  and  conquered. 
Such  were  the  great  projects  conceived  and  nursed  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
this  heroic  but  penniless  young  Frenchman! 

In  the  autumn  of  1674,  La  Salle  went  to  France  with  strong  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  the  minister  Colbert,  Frontenac  says:  “I  cannot  help,  Monseigneur, 
recommending  to  you  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who  is  about  to  go  to  France,  and 
who  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  ability — more  capable  than  any  one  else  I 
know  here  to  accomplish  every  kind  of  enterprise  and  discovery  which  may 
be  intrusted  to  him.  He  has  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  as  you  will  see,  if  you  are  disposed  to  give  him  a  few  moments  of 
an  audience.” 

He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  made  two  petitions  to  the  king — 
one  for  a  patent  of  nobility,  in  consideration  of  his  services  as  an  explorer; 
the  other  for  a  grant  in  seigniory  of  Fort  Frontenac.  On  his  part,  La  Salle 
offered  to  pay  back  the  10,000  francs  which  the  fort  had  cost  the  government; 
to  maintain  it  at  his  own  charge,  with  a  garrison  equal  to  that  of  Montreal, 
besides  fifteen  or  twenty  laborers;  to  form  a  French  colony  around  it;  to 
build  a  Catholic  church  whenever  the  number  of  inhabitants  should  reach 
one  hundred;  and,  meanwhile,  to  support  one  or  more  Franciscan  fathers, 
and,  finally,  to  form  a  settlement  of  domesticated  Indians  in  the  neighborhood. 
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His  offers  were  accepted.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  untitled  noble, 
received  a  grant  of  the  fort  and  lands  adjacent  to  the  extent  of  four  leagues 
in  front  and  a  half  a  league  in  depth,  besides  the  neighboring  islands;  and  he 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  the  fort  and  settlement,  subjecr,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  orders  of  the  governor-general. 

When  La  Salle  gained  possession  of  Fort  Frontenac,  writes  Park  man, 
he  secured  a  base  for  all  his  future  enterprises.  That  he  meant  to  make  it  a 
permanent  one,  is  clear  from  the  pains  he  took  to  strengthen  its  defenses. 
Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  grant  he  had  replaced  the  hasty  pali¬ 
sade  fort  of  Count  Frontenac  by  a  regular  work  of  hewn  stone,  of  which, 
however,  only  two  bastions,  with  their  connecting  curtains,  were  completed, 
the  inclosure  on  the  water-side  being  formed  of  pickets. 

Within  there  was  a  barrack,  a  well,  a  mill,  and  a  bakery ;  while  a  wooden 
block-house  guarded  the  gateway.  Near  the  shore,  south  of  the  fort,  was  a 
cluster  of  small  houses  of  French  habitans;  and  farther,  in  the  same  direction, 
was  the  Indian  village.  Two  officers  and  a  surgeon,  with  a  half  a  score  or 
more  of  soldiers,  made  up  the  garrison;  and  three  or  four  times  that  number 
of  masons,  laborers,  and  canoemen,  were  at  one  time  maintained  at  the  fort. 
Besides  these,  there  were  two  Franciscan  fathers,  Luke  Buisset  and  Louis 
Hennepin.  La  Salle  built  a  house  for  them  near  the  fort,  and  they  turned  a 
part  of  it  into  a  chapel. 

Partly  for  trading  on  the  lake,  partly  with  a  view  to  ulterior  designs,  he 
caused  four  small-decked  vessels  to  be  built,  but,  for  ordinary  uses,  canoes 
best  served  his  purpose,  and  his  followers  became  so  skillful  in  managing 
them,  that  they  were  reputed  the  best  canoemen  in  America.  Feudal  lord  of 
the  forest  around  him,  commander  of  a  garrison  raised  and  paid  by  himself, 
founder  of  the  mission,  patron  of  the  Church,  La  Salle  reigned  the  autocrat 
of  his  lonely  little  empire. 

But  he  had  no  thought  of  resting  here.  He  had  gained  what  he  sought, 
a  fulcrum  for  bolder  and  broader  action.  His  plans  were  ripened  and  his 
time  was  come.  He  was  no  longer  a  needy  adventurer,  disinherited  of  all 
but  his  fertile  brain  and  his  intrepid  heart.  He  had  won  place,  influence, 
credit,  and  potent  friends.  Now,  at  length,  he  might  hope  to  find  the  long- 
sought  path  to  China  and  Japan,  and  secure  for  France  those  boundless 
regions  of  the  west,  in  whose  watery  highways  he  saw  his  road  to  wealth, 
renown,  and  power. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1677,  La  Salle  returned  to  France  to 
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report  the  progress  of  his  undertakings,  and  to  raise  fresh  supplies.  At  the 
court  his  reception  was  most  cordial.  The  king  gave  him  new  honors  and 
more  extended  privileges.  His  wealthy  relatives  advanced  large  sums  of 
money.  He  bought  supplies  and  engaged  men.  Among  these  was  one 
worth  all  the  rest — Henry  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  officer,  who  was  strongly 
recommended  to  La  Salle  by  the  Prince  de  Conde.  He  was  a  man  whose 
energy  and  address  made  him  equal  to  anything. 

La  Salle  sailed  from  La  Rochelle,  and  in  the  fall  of  1678  landed  at 
Quebec.  Here  a  number  of  Canadian  boatmen  joined  his  party.  He  sent 
them  forward  to  Fort  Frontenac,  which  was  now  really  his  castle,  with  the 
surrounding  wilderness  as  his  estate.  The  boats  were  heavily  laden  with  all 
articles  necessary  for  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  with  everything  essential 
to  the  building  and  rigging  of  vessels. 

The  commander  himself  soon  followed.  He  proceeded  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe,  with  only  one  or  two  companions.  It  was  a  long  and  perilous  voyage. 
The  hardy  pioneers  patiently  stemmed  the  swift  currents  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
struggled  against  its  rapids,  glided  silently  along  its  lonely  forest-fringed 
shores,  and  several  times  came  very  near  being  wrecked. 

At  the  close  of  each  day,  it  was  always  necessary  to  run  the  canoes 
ashore  and  encamp.  But  with  men  fond  of  adventure  these  were  pleasures 
rather  than  pains.  In  half  an  hour  their  keen  axes  constructed  a  sheltering 
camp.  The  brilliant  tire  dispelled  all  gloom.  The  fragrant  twigs  of  the  pine 
or  hemlock  furnished  a  soft  couch.  Here  they  cooked  supper,  sang  songs, 
told  stories;  and,  perhaps,  enjoyed  as  much  pleasure  as  is  usually  found  in  the 
parlors  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy. 

Indian  villages,  in  those  days,  were  quite  profusely  scattered  along  the 
banks  of  this  majestic  river.  The  scene  was  often  quite  exciting  as  the  canoe 
of  the  voyagers  approached  one  of  these  clusters  of  picturesque  wigwams  in 
the  evening  twilight.  The  Indians  were  fond  of  songs  and  dances,  and  the 
blaze  of  the  crackling  bonfire.  The  whole  expanse  of  river,  cliff,  and  forest 
would  be  lighted  up.  The  gay  shouts  of  the  barbaric  revelry  echoed  through 
the  grand  solitudes;  and  the  dusky  warrior,  squaw,  and  papoose  flitted  about 
in  all  the  varied  enjoyment  of  savage  life  and  leisure. 

Fort  Frontenac  was  reached  in  safety.  On  the  18th  of  November, 
La  Salle  sent  a  small  vessel  of  ten  tons,  with  a  deck,  to  go  to  the  farther 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  to 
ascend  the  Niagara  River  until  the  famous  falls  -.were  reached.  This  little  craft 
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contained  about  thirty  workmen,  with  provisions  and  implements  for  erecting 
a  fort,  and  building  a  vessel  beyond  the  falls,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

About  ten  years  previously — in  1669 — La  Salle,  while  on  an  exploring 
tour  with  a  party  of  missionaries,  had  discovered  Niagara  F alls.  Galinee,  in 
his  journal  of  this  expedition  writes:  “We  found  a  river  one-eighth  of  a 
league  broad  and  extremely  rapid,  forming  the  outlet  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario.  The  depth  is  extraordinary.  We  found  close  to  the  shore 
fifteen  or  sixteen  fathoms  of  water.  This  outlet  is  forty  miles  long.  It  has, 
from  ten  to  twelve  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the 
finest  cataracts  in  the  world.  All  the  Indians  say  that  the  river  falls  from  a 
rock  higher  than  the  tallest  pines.  We  heard  the  roar  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  The  fall  gives  such  a  momentum  to  the  water  that  its  cur¬ 
rent  prevented  our  ascending,  except  with  great  difficulty.  The  current 
above  the  falls  is  so  rapid  that  it  often  sucks  in  deer  and  stags,  elk  and  roe¬ 
buck,  in  their  efforts  to  cross  the  river,  and  overwhelms  them  in  its  frightful 
abyss.” 

This  is  the  earliest  known  description  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  it  is  but  right 
to  add  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  missionary. 

La  Salle  joined  his  companions  at  the  head  of  the  Niagara  River  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  then  the  29th  of  January,  1679.  The  river 
above  the  falls  was  one  sheet  of  ice,  and  resembled  a  plain  paved  with  finely- 
polished  marble.  The  Indians  received  the  Frenchmen  with  much  friendliness. 

All  the  goods  were  to  be  transported  through  a  trail  of  the  forest,  cov¬ 
ered  with  deep  snow,  around  the  falls,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  It 
was  to  be  done  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  The  savages  kindly  aided  in  these 
herculean  labors,  and  were  amply  repaid  for  days  of  toil  by  the  present  of  a 
knife,  a  hatchet,  or  a  few  trinkets,  as  dear  and  valuable  to  them  as  are 
pearls  and  diamonds  to  a  vain  duchess.  La  Salle  constructed  a  fortified  depot 
at  this  place  to  serve  as  a  base  for  future  operations.  Here  he  could  store 
such  additional  supplies  as  he  might  order  from  Fort  Frontenac. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1679,  La  Salle,  accompanied  by  his  long  train 
of  heavily  laden  men,  in  single  file,  reached  his  large  log-cabin  and  ship-yard 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  They  carried 
upon  their  backs  provisions,  merchandise,  ammunition,  and  materials  for  rig¬ 
ging  the  vessel.  The  dock-yard — it  could  hardly  be  called  a  fort — was  about 
six  miles  above  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  at  the  outlet 
of  a  little  stream  now  called  Cayuga  Creek. 
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Everything  was  soon  prepared  for  the  building  of  the  vessel.  La  Salle 
laid  the  keel  with  his  own  hands,  and  drove  the  first  bolt.  He  had  no 
thought,  however  of  encroaching  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians.  His  was  to 
be  no  warlike  conquest.  The  object  of  his  expedition  was  solely  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  name  of  France.  His  grand  ambition  was  to  see  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  France  proudly  float  over  the  great  lakes  and  the  rich  and  boundless 
West. 

With  a  sagacity  quite  characteristic,  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

“  I  come  to  you,”  he  said,  “as  a  friend  and  brother.  I  wish  to  buy  your 
furs.  I  will  pay  for  them  in  guns  and  powder,  knives,  hatchets,  kettles, 
beads,  and  such  other  articles  as  you  want.  You  can  do  me  good  and  I  can 
do  you  good.  We  can  be  brothers.  I  am  building  a  vessel,  that  I  may  visit 
other  tribes,  buy  their  furs,  and  carry  our  goods  to  them.  Let  us  shake 
hands  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  friendship.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  pleased 
to  see  us,  His  children,  help  each  other  and  love  each  other.  I  wish  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  trading-post  here,  where  I  can  collect  my  furs,  and  where  you  can 
come  to  sell  them.  And  here  you  will  find  mechanics  who  will  mend  your 
guns,  knives,  and  kettles  when  they  get  out  of  order.” 

These  were  honest  and  convincing  words.  All  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  and  grasped  hands  in  token  of  fraternity.  The  Frenc-hman,  far  from 
being  an  enemy,  was  a  benefactor.  His  life  was  to  be  carefully  protected. 
Should  he,  from  unkind  treatment,  refuse  to  come  to  their  country,  they 
could  buy  no  more  guns,  or  knives,  or  kettles';  and  henceforth  every  wigwam 
welcomed  the  entrance  of  a  Frenchman. 

During  the  construction  of  the  new  vessel  La  Salle  was  absent  attending 
to  other  matters  of  importance,  and  the  work  progressed  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  his  lieutenant,  Tonti.  In  the  spring  she  was  ready  for  launching. 
Father  Hennepin  gave  her  his  blessing;  the  cannons  were  fired,  and  amid  the 
wild  shouts  of  Indians,  and  the  solemn  chant  of  the  Te  Deum ,  she  glided 
safely  into  the  Niagara  River!  La  Salle  named  her  the  Griffin,  in  honor  of 
the  Count  de  Frontenac’s  armorial  bearings. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  the  voyagers,  thirty-four  in  all,  embarked, 
and  with  swelling  canvas  the  Griffin  ploughed  the  virgin  waves  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  sail  was  never  seen  before.  For  three  days  they  held  their 
course  over  these  unknown  waters,  and  on  the  fourth  turned  northward  into 
the  Strait  of  Detroit.  Here,  on  the  right  haqd  and  on  the  left,  lay  verdant 
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prairies,  dotted  with  groves,  and  bordered  with  lofty  forests.  They  saw 
walnut,  chestnut,  and  wild-plum  trees,  and  oak  festooned  with  grape  vines; 
herds  of  deer,  and  flocks  of  swans  and  wild  turkeys.  The  bulwarks  of  the 
Griffin  were  plentifully  hung  with  game  which  the  men  killed  on  shore,  and 
among  the  rest  with  a  number  of  bears,  much  commended  by  Father  Henne¬ 
pin  for  their  want  of  ferocity  and  the  excellence  of  their  flesh.  “  Those,” 
he  says,  “  who  will  one  day  have  the  happiness  to  possess  this  fertile  and 
pleasant  strait,  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  those  who  have  shown  them  the 
way.”  They  crossed  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  still  sailed  northward  against  the 
current,  till  now,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  Lake  Huron  spread  before  them 
like  a  sea. 

After  bravely  weathering  a  violent  hurricane  of  several  days’  duration, 
the  Griffin  reached __  Mackinaw.  On  La  Salle’s  arrival  at  tins  old  mission 
center,  the  Indians  were  about  to  run  away  in  fright.  The  cause  of  it  all 
was  the  vessel  and  her  white,  flapping  sails ;  but  when  they  heard  the  roar  of 
the  cannon,  their  terror  and  astonishment  were  indescribable. 

The  party  now  landed  in  state,  and  marched  under  arms,  to  the  bark 
chapel  of  the  Ottawa  village,  where  Mass  was  celebrated.  LaSalle  knelt 
before  the  altar,  dressed  in  a  mantle  of  scarlet,  bordered  with  gold.  Around 
him  on  every  side  were  kneeling  sailors,  artisans,  hardy  bush-rangers,  and 
painted  savages.  It  was  a  devout  but  motley  congregation. 

The  Griffin'proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  cast 
anchor  in  Green  Bay.  This  was  the  destination  of  the  travelers,  so  far  as 
they  could  proceed  by  water  and  make  use  of  their  vessel.  La  Salle  had 
come  to  this  trading-post  to  collect  the  furs,  which  had  been  brought  here 
from  the  interior,  and  having  laden  the  Griffin  with  them,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  clamoring  creditors,  he  dispatched  her  for  Niagara,  with  the  “  richest 
cargo  that  had  yet  been  borne  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.” 

La  Salle  and  his  men  now  directed  their  course  towards  the  south.  On 
reaching  Lake  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  River,  he  began  the  construction  of  a 
fort  to  which  he  gave  the  sad  name  of  Cr^vecceur,  or  the  “  Broken-hearted.” 
This  was  the  first  civilized  occupation  of  the  region  which  now  forms  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  spot  may  still  be  seen  a  little  below  Peoria.  Cr^vecoeur  tells 
of  disaster  and  suffering,  but  does  no  justice  to  the  iron-hearted  constancy  of 
the  sufferer..  Up  to  this  time  he  had  clung  to  the  hope  that  his  vessel,  the 
Griffin,  might  still  be  safe.  Her  safety  was  vital  to  his  enterprise.  She  had 
on  board  articles  of  the  last  necessity  to  him,  including  the  rigging  and 
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anchors  of  another  vessel,  which  he  was  to  build  at  Fort  Cr^vecceur,  in  order 
to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  sail  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  Here  his  last 
hope  had  vanished.  She  was  doubtless  lost;  and  in  her  loss  he  and  all  his 
plans  seemed  ruined  alike. 

La  Salle’s  supplies  were  now  exhausted.  He  depended  on  the  return  of 
his  vessel  for  more.  One  path,  beset  with  hardships  and  terrors,  still  lay 
open  to  him.  He  might  return  on  foot  to  Fort  Frontenac,  through  over 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  a  wilderness,  and  bring  thence  the  needful  succors. 
Leaving  Tonti  to  command  in  his  absence,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  four 
Frenchmen  and  a  Mohegan  Indian. 

It  was  early  in  March,  16S0.  The  journey  was  really  terrifying.  Sixty- 
five  days  of  toil  and  misery  passed  before  they  reached  Niagara  Falls.  All 
but  La  Salle  were  overcome  with  disease  and  exhaustion.  The  following  is 
a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  ordeals  through  which  they  passed.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  La  Salle,  himself: 

“At  noon  on  the  25th,”  he  writes,  “  we  resumed  our  walk  through  the 
woods,  which  were  so  matted  with  thorns  and  brambles  that  in  two  and  a 
half  days  our  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters,  and  our  faces  so  scratched  that  we 
hardly  knew  each  other.  On  the  28th  the  woods  were  more  open  and  we 
began  to  fare  better,  meeting  a  good  quantity  of  game,  such  as  deer,  bears, 
and  turkeys,  which  we  had  not  found  before,  so  that  we  had  often  traveled 
from  morning  till  night  without  breakfast.” 

The  indomitable  travelers  were  now  crossing  the  southern  part  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  Indians  were  following  them,  and,  to  throw  the  savages  off  the  track, 
they  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  of  the  meadows  through  which  they  passed,  to 
wipe  out  any  marks  of  their  trail. 

“  We  did  this,”  continued  La  Salle,  “every  night.  It  answered  very 
well  so  long  as  we  found  open  fields ;  but  on  the  30th  we  got  into  great 
marshes  flooded  by  the  thaws,  and  were  forced  to  wade  through  them  in  mud 
and  water,  so  that  our  tracks  were  seen  by  a  band  of  Maskoutins  who  were 
out  after  Iroquois.  They  followed  us  through  the  marshes  during  the  three 
days  we  were  crossing  them,  but  we  made  no  fire  at  night,  merely  taking  off 
our  soaked  clothes,  and  wrapping  ourselves  in  our  blankets  on  some  dry  knoll 
where  we  slept. 

“But  as  there  was  an  uncommonly  sharp  frost  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
April,  and  as  our  clothes,  which  were  completely  saturated,  were  stiff  as 
sticks  in  the  morning,  we  could  not  put  them  on  without  making  a  fire  to 
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thaw  them.  This  betrayed  us  to  the  Indians,  who  were  encamped  across  the 
marsh.  They  ran  towards  us  with  loud  cries,  but  were  stopped  half-way  by 
a  water  course  which  they  could  not  get  over,  as  the  ice  was  not  strong 
enough. 

“We  went  towards  them  within  gunshot,  and,  whether  our  fire-arms 
frightened  them,  or  whether  shey  thought  there  were  more  of  us  than  there 
really  were,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  meant  us  no  harm,  they  called  out  in 
the  Illinois  language  that  they  had  taken  us  for  Iroquois,  but  now  saw  that 
we  were  brothers,  whereupon  they  went  off  as  they  came,  and  we  kept  on 
our  way  till  the  4th,  when  two  of  my  men  fell  sick  and  could  not  travel.” 

This  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  examples  that  might  be  cited — examples 
which  show  the  daring  energy  and  heroic  nature  of  La  Salle.  But  his  mettle 
was  tried  to  the  utmost.  In  about  seventy  days  he  reached  Fort  Frontenac 
and  the  most  distressing  intelligence  filled  his  ears  from  every  side. 

The  loss  of  the  Griffin  was  confirmed.  The  news  of  disaster  after  dis¬ 
aster  fell  upon  him  like  an  avalanche.  His  agents  had  plundered  him,  his 
creditors  had  seized  his  property,  a  band  of  laborers  on  the  way  to  join  him 
had  been  persuaded  to  desert,  some  of  his  canoes  richly  laden  with  furs  had 
been  lost  in  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  ship  from  France,  freighted 
with  goods  to  the  value  of  22,000  livres,  had  been  totally  wrecked. 

Yet  every  difficulty  had  given  way  before  the  indomitable  La  Salle. 
He  had  succeeded  in  collecting  men,  canoes,  and  supplies,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  hastening  back  as  he  had  come,  for  the  relief  of  Tonti  and  the  men 
left  with  him  at  Fort  Crgvecoeur,  on  the  Illinois,  when  two  Canadians,  dis¬ 
patched  by  that  officer,  brought  him  worse  tidings  than  all  the  rest.  Tonti 
wrote  that  nearly  all  his  men  had  deserted,  after  destroying  the  fort,  plunder¬ 
ing  the  magazine  and  throwing  into  the  river  all  the  arms,  goods,  and  stores 
that  they  could  not  carry  off. 

La  Salle  lost  no  time  in  lamentation.  He  soon  learned  that  the  desert¬ 
ers  had  passed  Niagara  and  were  on  the  way  to  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he 
then  was,  intending  to  kill  him  wherever  they  might  find  him,  as  the  surest 
way  to  escape  punishment.  He  did  not  await  their  approach,  but  went  to 
meet  them  with  such  men  as  he  had,  discovered  them  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
captured  all  but  two,  who  made  fight  and  were  shot  by  his  followers.  This 
was  one  point  gained. 

Like  a  brave  commander  he  next  bent  all  his  thoughts  to  succoring 
Tonti  and  the  three  or  four  faithful  men  who  remained  with  him  at  the  Illi. 
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nois.  A  deep  anxiety  possessed  him.  For  some  time  past  a  rumor  had 
spread  that  the  Iroquois,  encouraged,  as  he  believed,  by  his  enemies,  were 
preparing  a  grand  inroad  into  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  which  threatened  to 
involve  in  a  common  destruction  the  tribes  of  that  quarter  and  the  infant  col¬ 
ony  of  La  Salle.  The  danger  was  but  too  real. 

He  was  but  half-way  to  his  destination  when  a  host  of  Iroquois  war¬ 
riors  fell  upon  Tonti  and  his  Indian  allies,  and  filled  the  valley  of  the  Illinois 
with  carnage  and  devastation.  When,  after  a  long  and  weary  journey, 
the  dauntless  La  Salle  and  his  followers  reached  the  great  town  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  he  hoped  to  find  his  lieutenant,  he  beheld  a  most  ghastly  scene. 

“  On  the  1st  of  December,”  he  says,  “we  arrived  near  evening  at  the 
town,  and  found  nothing  but  ashes  and  the  relics  of  Iroquois  fury.  Every¬ 
thing  was  destroyed,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  stumps  of  burned  lodge- 
poles,  which  showed  what  had  been  the  extent  of  the  village,  and  on  most  of 
which  were  stuck  dead  men’s  heads,  half-eaten  by  the  crows.  The  fields  were 
strewn  with  carcasses  gnawed  by  wolves.  The  scaffolds  on  which  the  dead 
had  been  placed  in  the  cemetery  were  all  torn  down,  and  such  of  the  bodies 
as  had  been  buried  were  dug  up  and  scattered  over  the  ground.  The  wolves 
were  tearing  them  before  our  eyes  with  strange  howlings.’’ 

La  Salle  and  his  men  sought  till  night  for  traces  of  Tonti  and  his  few 
companions,  but  in  vain  they  searched.  Tonti  was  not  to  be  found.  They 
encamped  on  the  spot.  “  I  passed  the  night  full  of  trouble,”  writes  the  great 
explorer.  “  I  could  not  sleep,  but  tried  in  vain  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
what  I  ought  to  do.” 

But  he  was  no  dreamer.  Ever  “up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any 
fate,”  he  again  set  out  in  search  for  his  lieutenant,  and  passed  down  the  Illi¬ 
nois  till  he  came  to  the  Mississippi.  From  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  he  saw  a  tree  leaning  toward  the  water.  He  stripped  it  of 
its  bark,  in  order  to  make  it  more  conspicuous,  hung  upon 
it  a  board,  on  which  he  had  drawn  figures  of  himself  and  his  men,  seated  in 
their  canoe,  and  bearing  a  pipe  of  peace.  To  this  he  tied  a  letter  for  Tonti, 
informing  him  that  he  had  returned  up  the  river  to  the  ruined  village. 

La  Salle  now  pushed  up  the  Illinois,  and  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kankakee  with  that  river  early  in  January,  1681.  Here  he  left  his  canoes, 
and  with  his  four  men  began  an  overland  journey  to  Fort  Miami  on  the  St. 
Joseph  River,  a  post  which  he  had  established  two  years  before. 

Snow  fell  in  profusion,  till  the  earth  was  deeply  buried.  So  light  and 
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dry  was  it,  that  to  walk  on  snow-shoes  'was  impossible,  and  La  Salle,  aftei 
Iris  custom,  took  the  lead  to  break  the  path  and  cheer  on  his  followers. 
Lespite  his  tall  stature,  he  often  waded  through  drifts  to  the  waist,  while  the 
men  toiled  on  behind — the  snow,  shaken  from  the  burdened  twigs,  showering 
on  them  as  they  passed.  After  excessive  fatigue  they  reached  their  goal, 
and  found  shelter  and  safety  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Miami. 

Here  La  Salle  might  have  brooded  on  the  redoubled  ruin  that  had 
befallen  him — the  desponding  friends,  the  exulting  foes,  the  wasted  energies, 
the  crushing  load  of  debt,  the  stormy  past,  the  black  and  lowering  future. 
But  his  mind  was  of  a  different  temper.  He  had  no  thought  but  to  grapple 
with  adversity,  and  out  of  the  fragments  of  his  ruin  to  rear  the  fabric  of  a 
triumphant  success. 

He  would  not  recoil,  but  he  modified  his  plans  to  meet  the  new  contin¬ 
gency.  His  white  enemies  had  found,  or  rather  perhaps  had  made,  a  savage 
ally  in  the  Iroquois.  Their  incursion  must  be  stopped  or  his  enterprise 
would  come  to  naught,  and  he  thought  he  saw  the  means  by  which  this  new 
danger  could  be  converted  into  a  source  of  strength.  The  tribes  of  the  west, 
threatened  by  the  common  enemy,  might  be  taught  to  forget  their  mutual 
animosities  and  join  in  a  defensive  league  with  La  Salle  at  its  head.  They 
might  be  colonized  around  his  fort  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  where,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  French  flag,  and  with  the  aid  of  French  allies,  they  could 
hold  the  Iroquois  in  check,  and  acquire,  in  some  measure,  the  arts  of  settled 
life.  The  Franciscan  fathers  could  teach  them  the  Faith,  and  La  Salle  and 
his  associates  could  supply  them  with  goods  in  exchange  for  the  vast  harvest 
of  furs  which  their  hunters  could  gather  in  those  boundless  wilds.  Mean¬ 
while  he  would  seek  out  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  furs  gathered 
at  his  colony  in  the  Illinois  would  then  find  a  ready  passage  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Thus  might  the  ancient  slaughter-field  of  warring  savages  be 
redeemed  to  civilization  and  Christianity;  and  a  stable  settlement  might  grow 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  western  wilderness.  The  scheme  was  but  a  new 
feature,  the  result  of  new  circumstances,  added  to  the  original  plan  of  his 
great  enterprise;  and  he  addressed  himself  to  its  execution  with  his  usual 
vigor,  and  with  an  address  which  never  failed  him  in  his  dealings  with 
Indians. 

A  great  council  of  the  Miamis  was  soon  called.  Chiefs  grizzly  with 
age,  and  others  haughty  with  the  strength  of  younger  manhood  came.  La 
Salle  eloquently  harangued  the  dusky  concourse.  His  words,  backed  up  by 
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gifts,  produced  a  deep  impression.  “We  make  you  the  master  of  our  beaver 
and  our  lands,”  they  exclaimed,  “of  our  minds  and  our  bodies.”  Could  La 
Salle  have  wished  for  anything  more? 

But  the  enterprise  so  often  defeated — the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi — was  yet  to  be  achieved.  To  this  end  he  set  out  to  return  to  Canada. 
It  was  in  May.  On  touching  at  Mackinaw,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  Tonti 
and  Father  Membrtb  Each  had  a  tale  of  disaster  for  the  other,  but  La  Salle 
was  as  calm  and  determined  as  if  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  brightly  on  his 
adventurous  pathway. 

“Anyone  else,”  writes  Father  Membrt:,  “would  have  thrown  up  his 
hands  and  abandoned  the  enterprise;  but,  far  from  this,  with  a  firmness  and 
constancy  that  never  had  its  equal,  I  saw  him  more  resolved  than  ever  to 
continue  his  work  and  push  forward  his  discovery. 

La  Salle  and  his  men  now  turned  the  frad  prows  of  their  canoes  for 
Fort  Frontenac.  It  was  more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  but  was  soon 
reached.  Here  vigorous  preparations  were  begun  anew,  and  everything  for 
a  fresh  expedition  was,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  readiness. 

Winter  had  scarcely  relaxed  his  icy  grasp  on  the  great  rivers  of  the 
west,  when  the  indefatigable  explorer,  with  a  few  Franciscan  priests,  twenty- 
three  Frenchmen,  and  eighteen  Indians — all  inured  to  war — directed  their 
course  towards  the  Mississippi.  Floating  down  the  Illinois  River,  they 
reached  the  “Father  of  Waters”  in  February,  1682.  Without  delay,  they 
began  the  descent  of  the  mighty  stream.  As  they  pressed  on,  they  frequently 
came  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  whom  La 'Salle  won  by  his  eloquence  and 
engaging  manners.  We  are  told  that,  after  the  Indian  mode,  he  was  “  the 
greatest  orator  in  North  America.” 

The  missionaries  also  announced  the  words  of  truth  to  the  savages.  “As 
the  great  explorer  pursued  his  course  down  the  Mississippi,”  writes  Bancroft, 
“  his  sagacious  eye  discerned  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  country.”  At 
every  point  where  they  landed,  La  Salle  planted  a  cross.  He  was  most  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  Faith.  Finally,  after  many  adventures,  too  numerous  to  recount 
here,  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  was  reached,  and  they  beheld — 

“The  sea!  the  sea!  the  open  seat 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free.” 

On  the  9th  of  April,  La  Salle  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XIV.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  cross  erected,  while  the  whole 
party  chanted  the  Vexilla  Regis'. 
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“The  Banners  of  Heaven’s  King  advance, 

The  mystery  of  the  cross  shines  forth.” 

The  ceremony  was  finished  with  the  Te  LTeum ,  and  the  raising  of  a  column 
with  the  following  inscription:  “Louis  the  Great,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  reigns;  the  9th  of  April,  1682.”  Then,  “  amid  a  volley  from  all 
our  muskets,”  writes  Father  Membr^,  “  a  leaden  plate,  inscribed  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  the  names  of  those  who  had  just  made  the  discovery* 
was  deposited  in  the  earth.” 

By  his  energy  and  enterprise,  La  Salle  had  now  explored  from  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  honor  of  his  sovereign  he  named 
all  the  territory  along  the  majestic  river,  Louisiana — a  name,  at  present, 
restricted  to  one  state. 

Turning,  he  ascended  the  Mississippi,  and  sailed  for  France,  in  order  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  countrymen 
in  colonizing  the  great  valley,  and  in  developing  its  immense  natural  resour¬ 
ces.  Success  seemed  to  smile  on  his  plans.  The  government  provided  him 
with  four  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  was  soon  enlisted  in  his 
scheme.  In  July,  1684,  he  bade  adieu  for  the  last  time  to  the  shores  of  sunny 
France;  and  with  his  ships  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  including 
three  Franciscan  fathers  and  three  secular  priests,  well  supplied  with  all  the 
necessaries  to  plant  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  he  directed  his 
course  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  entrance  of  the  “Father  of  Waters”  was  hard  to  find.  La 
Salle  missed  it,  went  westward,  and  early  in  16S5  landed  his  colony  at 
Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas,  where  he  built  Fort  St.  Louis.  In  the  choice  of 
his  men,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  made  an  unhappy  mistake.  They  were 
largely  composed  of  vagabonds  picked  up  on  the  streets  of  Rochelle,  and  their 
conduct  was  in  keeping  with  their  character,  as  events  unfortunately  proved. 

After  several  vain  attempts  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  sea, 
La  Salle  resolved  to  strike  out  for  it  by  land.  Father  Douay,  O.  S.  F.,  his 
chaplain,  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  their  adventurous  course  over  plains 
forests,  rocks,  and  rivers.  But  aster  six  months’  fruitless  wanderings  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  F ort  St.  Louis.  Here  La  Salle  heard  that  his  last 
vessel  was  wrecked.  Any  other  man  would  have  thrown  up  his  hands  in 
despair.  But  with  the  giant  energy  of  an  indomitable  will,  having  lost  his 
hopes  of  fame  and  fortune,  he  now  resolved  to  travel  on  foot  to  his  country¬ 
men  at  the  north,  and  return  from  Canada  to  renew  his  colony  in  Texas. 
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Accompanied  by  a  few  priests  and  twenty  men,  he  set  out  on  this 
immense  journey  early  in  1687.  Fpr  nearly  two  months  and  a  half  the  travel¬ 
ers  boldly  forced  their  way,  despite  the  hardships  to  be  endured  from  a  wintry 
climate,  despite  the -countless  obstacles  offered  by  a  savage  country. 

In  this  brief  sketch  it  would  be  as  needless  as  impossible  to  follow  the 
detail  of  their  daily  march.  It  was  such  a  one,  though  with  unwonted  hard¬ 
ships,  as  is  familiar  to  the  memory  of  many  a  prairie  traveler  of  our  own 
time.  They  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  shoes,  and  found  for  awhile 
no  better  substitute  than  a  casing  of  raw  buffalo-hide,  which  they  were  forced 
to  keep  always  wet,  as  when  dry  it  hardened  about  the  foot  like  iron.  At 
length  they  bought  dressed  deer-skins  from  the  Indians,  of  which  they  made 
tolerable  moccasins.  The  rivers,  streams,  and  gulleys  filled  with  water  were 
without  number;  and,  to  cross  them,  they  made  a  boat  of  bull-hide,  like  the 
“  bull  boat  ”  still  used  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  This  did  good  service,  as, 
with  the  help  of  their  horses,  they  could  carry  it  with  them.  Two  or  three 
men  could  cross  in  it  at  once,  and  the  horses  swam  after  them  like  dogs. 

Sometimes  they  traversed  the  sunny  prairie,  sometimes  dived  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  the  buffalo,  descending  daily  from  their 
pastures  in  long  files  to  drink  at  the  river,  often  made  a  broad  and  easy  path 
for  the  travelers.  When  foul  weather  at  rested  them  they  built  huts  of  bark 
and  long  meadow  grass,  and,  safely  sheltered,  lounged  away  the  day,  while 
their  horses,  picketed  near  by,  stood  steaming  in  the  rain.  At  night,  they 
usually  set  a  rude  stockade  about  their  camp,  and  here,  by  the  grassy  border 
of  a  brook,  or  at  the  edge  of  a  grove  where  a  spring  bubbled  up  through  the 
sands,  they  lay  asleep  around  the  embers  of  their  fire,  while  the  man  on  guard 
listened  to  the  deep  breathing  of  the  slumbering  horses,  and  the  howling  of 
the  wolves  that  saluted  the  rising  moon  as  it  flooded  the  waste  of  prairie  with 
pale,  mystic  radiance. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  bold  travelers  arrived  near  a  place  where  La 
Salle,  on  his  preceding  journey,  had  caused  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  and 
beans  to  be  buried.  The  commander  sent  seven  men  to  hunt  up  this  under¬ 
ground  stock  of  provisions.  They  killed  two  buffaloes  on  reaching  the  place 
and  one  of  their  number  returned  to  La  Salle,  requesting  the  use  of  the 
horses  to  bring  the  meat  to  the  camp.  He  complied,  sending  his  nephew, 
Morganet,  with  two  companions  and  two  horses. 

On  the  arrival  of  Morganet  at  the  spot  where  the  dead  buffaloes  lay,  a 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  several  of  the  party — men  who  hated  La  Salle 
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and  nursed  dark  designs.  Angry  words  passed  around.  Night  came.  The 
woods  grew  dark,  and  before  morning  dawned  Morganet  and  two  others, 
devoted  followers  of  their  commander,  were  murdered.  It  was  a  bloody 
deed.  The  flood-gate  of  assassination  was  now  open,  ajid  those  desperate 
men  took  evil  counsel  of  vengeance  for  their  own  safety.  One  black  crime 
led  to  another,  still  blacker. 

La  Salle  soon  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Morganet,  and,  as  if  an¬ 
ticipating  what  had  occurred,  he  asked  in  the  encampment  if  some  of  the 
party  had  not  shown  signs  of  disaffection.  He  resolved  at  once  to  go  in 
search  of  his  nephew.  W e  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the  tragic  narrative  in 
the  language  of  an  eye-witness. 

“Asking  me  to  accompany  him,”  writes  Father  Douay,  “he  took  two 
Indians  and  set  out.  All  the  way  he  conversed  with  me  in  relation  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  piety,  grace,  and  predestination,  expatiating  on  all  his  obligations  to 
God  for  having  saved  him  from  so  many  dangers  during  the  last  twenty  years 
that  he  had  traversed  America.  He  seemed  to  me  particularly  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  God’s  benefits  to  him. 

“  Suddenly  I  saw  him  plunged  into  a  deep  melancholy,  for  which  he 
himself  could  not  account.  He  was  so  troubled  that  I  did  not  know  him  any 
longer.  As  this  was  far  from  his  usual  state,  I  roused  him  from  his  lethargy. 

“  Two  leagues  after,  we  found  the  bloody  cravat  of  his  lackey.  He  per¬ 
ceived  two  eagles  flying  over  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  some  of  his 
people  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  which  he  approached,  asking  them  what  had 
become  of  his  nephew. 

.  “  They  answered  us  in  broken  words,  showing  us  where  we  should  find 

him.  We  proceeded  some  steps  along  the  bank  to  the  fatal  spot,  where  two 
of  these  murderers  were  hidden  in  the  grass,  one  on  each  side,  with  o-Uns 
cocked.  One  missed  M.  de  La  Salle;  the  other  at  the  same  moment  shot  him 
in  the  head.  He  died  an  hour  after,  on  the  19th  of  March,  16S7. 

“I  expected  the  same  fate,”  continues  Father  Douay,  “but  this  danger 
did  not  occupy  my  thoughts,  penetrated  with  grief  at  so  cruel  a  spectacle.  I 
saw  him  fall  a  step  from  me  with  his  face  all  full  of  blood.  I  watered  it  with 
my  tears,  exhorting  him,  with  all  my  power,  to  die  well.  He  had  confessed 
and  fulfilled  his  devotions  just  before  we  started.  He  had  still  time  to  recapit¬ 
ulate  a  part  of  his  life,  and  I  gave  him  absolution. 

“During  his  last  moments,  he  elicited  all  the  acts  of  a  good 
Christian,  grasping  my  hand  at  every  word  I  suggested,  and  especially  at 
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that  of  pardoning  his  enemies.  Meanwhile  his  murderers,  as  much  alarmed 
as  I,  began  to  strike  their  breasts'  and  detest  their  blindness.  I  could  not 
leave  the  spot  where  he  had  expired  without  having  buried  him  as  well  as  I 
could,  after  which  I  raised  a  cross  over  his  grave. 

“  Thus  died  our  wise  commander — constant  in  adversity,  intrepid,  gener¬ 
ous,  engaging,  dexterous,  skillful,  capable  of  everything.  He  who  for  twenty 
years  had  softened  the  fierce  temper  of  countless  savage  tribes  was  massacred 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  followers,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  caresses.  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  course  and  labors, without  having 
seen  their  success.” 

“Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  the  first  explorer  who  navigated  Ontario, 
Erie,  Michigan,  and  Huron,”  writes  T.  D.  McGee,  “deserves  to  be  enumer¬ 
ated  among  the  great  captains.  A  native  of  Rouen,  early  employed  in  the 
colonies,  he  had  been  instigated  by  the  reports  of  missionaries  to  seek, 
through  the  northern  lakes,  a  passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Building  a 
schooner  on  the  Cayuga  Creek,  he  ascended  the  lakes  in  1679,  chanting  the 
Te  Deam.  Cai'rying  his  boats  overland  from  the  Miami  to  a  branch  of  the 
Illinois  River,  he  forced  or  found  his  way  into  the  Upper  Mississippi.  For 
many  years,  with  most  heroic  constancy,  this  soul  of  fire  and  frame  of  iron 
was  devoted  to  the  task  of  opening  routes  between  the  Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  of  Mexico,  until  he  perished  in  his  enterprise  by  the  hands  of  two  of  his 
own  unworthy  followers,  on  an  excursion  into  Texas,  in  1687. 

“  The  Catholic  character  of  La  Salle  is  marked  in  every  act  of  his  life. 
He  undertook  nothing  without  fortifying  himself  by  religion;  he  completed 
nothing  without  giving  the  first  fruits  of  the  glory  to  God.  He  planted  the 
Cross  wherever  he  landed,  even  for  an  hour;  he  made  the  western  desert 
vocal  with  songs,  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  adoration.  He  is  the  worthy 
compeer  of  De  Soto  and  Marquette;  he  stood,  sword  in  hand,  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Cross,  the  tutelary  genius  of  those  great  states  which  stretch  away 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Every  league  of  that  region  he  trod 
on  foot,  and  every  league  of  its  water  he  navigated  in  frail  canoes  or  crazy 
schooners.  Above  his  tomb  the  northern  pine  should  towel ;  around  it  the 
Michigan  rose  and  the  southern  myrtle  should  mingle  their  hues  and  unite 
their  perfumes.” 
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RESULT  of  Marquette’s  Labors. —  Tough  Subjects  for  Mission  Work.  — A 
Station  with  the  Peorias.  —  Michaee  Aico’s  Courtship.  —  A  Bride  who 
was  a  Victim. — Instruction  by  Means  of  Pictures. — Conversion  of  the 
Illinois.  —  Chief  Chicago.— The  Natchez  Tribes. —  Indian  Sun-Worship- 
pErs.— Remnants  of  the  Illinois.—  Removal  to  The  Far  WEST. 


NT  early  times  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  its  northern  branch  to  the  Mississippi  above  its  mouth, 
was  inhabited  by  various  distinct  nations.  Of  these,  the  Eries,who 
lay  south  of  the  lake  which  still  bears  their  name,  the  Wenro,  and 
other  tribes,  of  whose  existence  no  trace  remains,  were  of  the 
Huron-Iroquois  family.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
all  these  had  been  conquered,  annihilated,  and  absorbed  by  the  Iroquois,  who 
thus  changed  into  a  desert  the  whole  basin  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  as 
they  depopulated  the  valleys  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  two  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  a  wilderness,  which 
separated  the  Iroquois  from  the  far-famed  Algonquin  archers  of  the  west. 
Illinois  was  then  occupied  by  two  kindred  nations,  each  composed  of  several 
clans,  Algonquin  in  language,  but  approaching  the  Abnakis  more  than  any 
others  in  manners.  These  were  the  Illinois  and  Miamis,  the  former  made  up 
of  the  Peoria,  Cahokia,  Tamaroa,  Kaskaskias,  Moingwenas,  the  latter  of  the 
Wea,  Piankeshaw,  Pepikokia,  and  Kilatak  clans.  Both  have  left  their  names 
in  the  states,  rivers,  towns,  and  heights  of  the  west. 
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When  first  known  they  were  very  powerful  nations,  and  though  in  col¬ 
lision  with  the  whites  only  for  a  ^hort  period,  have  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  What  we  know  of  them  is  connected  with  the  labors  of  Catholic 
missionaries  to  win  them  from  idolatry  and  gain  them  to  Christ.  By  stub¬ 
born  and  unyielding  toil,  those  devoted  men  succeeded  at  last  in  beholding  all 
embrace  the  faith,  and  then  it  would  seem  the  reprieve  granted  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  the  tribes  expired,  and  they  disappear.  In  other  lands  the  priest  of 
God  converts  the  expiring  sinner,  in  America  the  expiring  nation.  Some 
tribes  are  entirely  extinct ;  none  can  ever  rally  and  regain  their  former  strength, 
most  are  dying  silently  away. 

When  first  known  to  the  envoys  of  Christ,  the  Illinois  lay  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi,  pressed  on  the  west  by  the  Tartar  Dakota,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  fierce  Iroquois,  so  that  some  tribes  descended  to  the  south  and  south¬ 
west,  where,  not  unlikely,  traces  of  them  may  yet  be  found.  The  Miamis 
lay  around  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  stretching  eastward  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Although  distinct,  and  at  times  at  variance,  the  Illinois 
and  Miami  easily  intermingled,  being  of  the  same  race  and  language. 

The  Illinois  first  met  the  missionary  of  Christ  at  Chegoimegon,  where 
Father  Allouez  planted,  in  1667,  his  first  Ottawa  mission.  Here,  too, 
his  -successor,  the  illustrious  Marquette,  received  visits  from  straggling 
parties,  projected  a  mission,  and  from  one  of  the  tribe  learned  the 
language  of  the  Illinois.  War  defeated  his  design,  and  drove  him  to  Macki¬ 
naw.  At  a  later  period,  as  we  have  seen,  he  visited  the  Kaskaskias  at  their 
village  near  the  present  city  of  Rockford,  Illinois.  He  was  received  as  an 
angel  from  heaven  by  the  kind-hearted  Illinois,  who  had,  during  the  winter, 
shown  their  interest  in  their  missionary  by  even  sending  him  a  deputation, 
and  offering  to  carry  him  to  their  village.  Eager  to  profit  by  the  strength 
which  had  been  miraculously  restored  by  a  novena  in  honor  of  the  Immac¬ 
ulate  Conception,  he  went  from  cabin  to  cabin  instructing  the  inmates.  Then, 
when  all  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  to  follow  his 
discourse,  he  convoked  a  general  meeting  in  a  beautiful  prairie. 

There,  before  their  wondering  eyes,  he  raised  his  altar,  and,  as  true  a 
knight  to  Mary  as  chivalry  ever  produced,  displayed  on  every  side  pictures  of 
that  Mother  of  all  purity,  who  was  to  purify  and  elevate  a  land  sunk  in  all 
horrid  vice.  At  least  two  thousand  men,  with  countless  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  grouped  around,  and  with  the  breathless  attention  of  the  Indian, 
all  listened  to  the  pale  and  wasted  missionary  w.ho  spoke  his  heart  to  them  on 
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the  mystery  of  the  cross.  And  still  their  wonder  grew  as  they  beheld  him 
then  offer  up  on  his  sylvan  altar  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  on  the  very 
day  when,  more  than  sixteen  centuries  before,  the  God  he  preached  had  insti¬ 
tuted  it  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem.  Thus,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  was 
possession  taken  of  Illinois,  in  the  name  of  Catholicity,  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Marquette  remained  there  instructing  them  till  after  Easter,  which  fell 
that  year  on  the  14th  of  April.  Then  he  felt  that  the  strength  given  him 
began  to  fail,  and  he  was  warned  to  depart,  if  he  would  die  in  the  arms  of 
his  brethren  at  Mackinaw .  In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  learned  that  this 
journey  was  his  last  on  earth.  But  the  mission  to  the  Illinois  was  not  neg¬ 
lected.  For  a  time  it  continued  in  charge  of  Father  Allouez,  and  on  his 
death  the  superior  assigned  to  it  the  now  celebrated  Father  Sebastian  Rale, 
who  set  out  from  Quebec  in  August,  1691,  but  did  not  reach  the  great  Illi¬ 
nois  village  till  the  next  spring.  On  arriving  at  the  first  village,  then  com¬ 
posed  of  300  cabins,  all  of  four  or  five  fires,  and  twice  as  many  families,  he 
was  invited  by  the  head  chief  to  a  solemn  banquet,  given  in  his  honor.  Yet, 
kindly  as  his  welcome  was,  he  found  that  the  faith  had  yet  made  but  little 
progress.  “  There  would  have  been  less  difficulty  in  converting  the  Illinois,” 
says  he,  “  if  the  prayer  had  permitted  polygamy  among  them.  They 
acknowledged  that  the  prayer  was  good,  and  were  delighted  to  have  their 
wives  and  children  instructed;  but  when  we  broached  the  subject  to  the  men, 
we  found  how  difficult  it  was  to  overcome  their  inconstancy,  and  induce  them 
to  adhere  to  a  single  wife.”  “  There  are  none,”  he  adds,  “  even  of  the  medi¬ 
cine-men,  of  course  the  worst  enemies  of  religion,  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  be  instructed  and  baptized.” 

The  account  given  by  this  missionary  was  written  thirty  years  after,  and 
is  necessarily  vague.  As  in  most  rising  missions,  the  best  and  most  certain 
fruit  was  the  baptism  of  the  infants,  many  of  whom  died  before  attaining  the 
age  of  reason;  yet  adult  converts  were  not  wanting.  A  considerable  number 
had  been  won,  and  such  was  their  fervor  and  attachment  to  the  faith  that 
they  would  have  suffered  any  torture  sooner  than  forsake  it. 

The  services  of  religion  were  regularly  maintained;  and  besides  the  daily 
Mass  all  assembled  in  the  chapel  for  morning  and  evening  prayer. 

After  two  years’  stay  among  the  Illinois,  Father  Rale  was  recalled  to  the 
Abnakis,  his  original  charge,  and  Father  Gravier  again  resumed  the  mission. 
This  was  located  near  the  French  fort  within  which  his  first  chapel  was;  but 
after  wintering  with  the  Miamis  Father  Gravier  erected  a  new  chapel  outside 
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of  the  fort  in  a  very  convenient  place  for  the  Indians,  and,  opening  it  in  April, 
planted  before  it  a  towering  cross  amid  the  shouts  and  musketry  of  the 
F  rench. 

The  Peorias,  among  whom  he  labored,  already  numbered  some  fervent 
Christians.  Even  in  the  absence  of  their  pastor  the  men  assembled  in  the 
chapel  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  after,  they  had  left,  an  old  chief 
went  through  the  village  to  call  the  women  and  children  to  perform  the  same 
duty.  The  head  chief,  however,  who  was  a  medicine-man,  with  many  of  his 
associates,  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  people  from  listening  to  the 
missionary,  and  eagerly  endeavored  to  draw  a  discontented-  neophyte  to  their 
party,  hoping  to  prove  by  him  that  Gravier  poisoned  the  dying;  for  here,  too, 
that  old  calumny  was  spread.  Even  the  French  at  the  post,  whose  dissolute 
life  could  not  brook  the  censorship  of  a  priest,  aided  these  slanders.  During 
the  year,  however,  Ako,  apparently  the  companion  of  Father  Hennepin  in 
his  voyage  on  the  Mississippi,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
the  Kaskaskias;  and  this,  although  at  first  a  source  of  great  persecution  to 
Father  Gravier,  became,  in  the  end  a  great  help  to  the  mission. 

When  Ako  sought  her  in  marriage,  far  from  being  flattered  with  the 
prospect  of  a  union  with  a  Frenchman,  she  told  her  parents  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  marry;  that  she  had  already  given  all  her  heart  to  God,  and  could 
not  share  it  with  another.  This  she  repeated  when  they  all  proceeded  to  the 
chapel,  and  there  Father  Gravier  told  her  that  she  was  free  to  marry  or  not  as 
she  chose.  Deeming  Gravier  her  adviser,  Ako  and  the  chief  resolved  to  drive 
him  to  perform  the  ceremony  or  leave  the  place.  The  chief  stripped  his  daughter 
and  drove  her  from  his  cabin ;  then  convening  a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
four  nearest  villages,  he  declaimed  against  the  missionary,  and  easily  induced 
them  to  issue  an  order  forbidding  the  women  and  children  to  go  to  the  chapel. 
Regardless  of  the  order,  fifty  Peorias  and  some  Kaskaskias  came  to  prayers, 
and  the  intrepid  missionary,  as  usual,  traversed  the  villages  to  summon  them 
at  the  accustomed  hour.  Finding  this  first  step  useless,  the  chiefs  next  blocked 
up  the  paths  to  prevent  all  from  going;  but  as  even  then  some,  by  a  circuitous 
path,  reached  the  chapel,  a  chief,  tomahawk  in  hand,  rudied  into  the  cabin 
during  prayers,  and,  in  a  menacing  tone,  ordered  all  to  leave.  Gravier  ordered 
him,  in  turn,  to  retire;  and,  as  the  faithful  Christians  remained  firm,  the  in¬ 
truder  was  compelled  to  retire  baffled. 

Such  an  outrage  in  the  house  of  God  was,  the  missionary  deemed,  too 
grave  to  let  pass;  he  applied  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  fort,  but  was 
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himself  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  and  accusations  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  Indians.  Thus  left  exposed  to  every  violence,  the  missionary  could 
but  mourn  in  secret  over  the  blindness  which  had  aroused  such  a  storm. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  Illinois  maiden,  finding  that  her  father  threatened  to  use 
all  his  efforts  against  religion  if  she  persisted,  repaired  to  Gravier.  Earnest 
as  was  her  desire  to  lead  a  life  of  virginity,  she  trembled  to  see  herself  and 
her  tribe  deprived  of  a  pastor. 

“  Father!”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  have  a  thought,  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  good.  I  believe  that  if  I  consent  to  the  marriage  my  father  will  listen  to 
you,  and  induce  all  to  do  so.  I  desire  to  please  God  and  would  wish  to  re¬ 
main  as  I  am  to  be  agreeable  to  Christ;  but  I  have  thought  of  consenting 
against  my  inclination  for  love  of  Him.  Will  this  be  right?”  The  mission¬ 
ary,  moved  at  her  piety,  approved  her  thought;  but  bade  her  tell  her  parents 
distinctly  that  she  did  not  yield  to  their  menaces,  but  simply  because  she 
hoped  that  by  marrying  a  Christian  she  could  more  easily  gain  them  to 
Christ. 

This  she  did,  and  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  Michael  Ako,  more  a 
victim  than  a  bride.  On  this  her  father  submitted,  and  publicly  disavowed 
all  that  he  had  said  against  the  black-gown.  After  her  marriage  her  life  was 
of  the  greatest  purity  and  virtue.  By  her  example  and  exhortations  she  soon 
converted  her  husband,  whose  profligacy  had  been  notorious.  Reverses  over¬ 
took  him,  and  his  only  consolation  in  the  general  odium  raised  against  him 
was  the  practice  of  his  religion,  and  the  society  of  his  pious  and  devoted  wife. 

This  elect  soul  was  the  great  comfort  of  the  missionary.  Her  love  for 
Jesus,  her  devotion  to  Mary,  her  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  her  countrymen, 
were  truly  remarkable.  When  asked  whether  she  loved  the  Mother  of  the 
Redeemer,  she  replied:  “  I  do  nothing  but  call  her  my  mother,  and  be«-  her 
by  every  expression  of  endearment,  to  adopt  me  as  her  daughter;  for  if  she  is 
not  my  mother,  and  will  not  regard  me  as  a  child,  how  can  I  conduct  myself? 
I  am  but  a  child  and  know  not  how  to  pray:  I  beg  her  to  teach  me  what  to 
say  to  defend  myself  against  the  evil  one,  who  attacks  me  incessantly,  and 
will  make  me  fall,  if  I  have  not  recourse  to  her,  and  if  she  does  not  shield  me 
in  her  arms  as  a  good  mother  does  a  frightened  child.” 

As  may  be  supposed,  her  virtue  gave  her  a  wonderful  influence  in  the 
tribe,  and  her  father’s  position  as  chief  redounding  on  herself  gave  Christian¬ 
ity  a  foothold  it  had  never  yet  acquired.  Her  parents’  conversion  was  now 
her  great  object:  they  were  long  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties — filled  with  bitter- 
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ness  against  Gravier  for  his  supposed  opposition  to  the  marriage,  and  giving 
full  credit  to  all  that  Ako  had  then  said.  Conscious  at  last  this,  the  now 
repentant  Frenchman  disavowed 'all  that  he  had  said  against  the  missionaries. 
On  this  the  chief  and  his  wife  called  upon  Gravier  to  instruct  them.  Sum¬ 
moning  the  chiefs  of  the  various  villages  to  a  public  banquet,  the  Kaskaskia 
sachem  openly  renounced  all  their  superstitions,  and  urged  them  no  longer  to 
thwart  their  own  happiness  by  resisting  the  grace  of  Christianity  which  God 
offered  them.  His  wife  made  a  similar  address  to  the  women;  and  when 
Gravier  had  duly  instructed  them,  he  traversed  the  villages,  calling  all  to  the 
chapel  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  their  baptism. 

During  the  summer,  sickness  ravaged  their  villages,  and  many  were 
again  opposed  to  Gravier.  Regarding  him  as  “  the  bird  of  death,”  the  source 
of  the  malady,  they,  in  their  incantations,  mimicked  and  ridiculed  his  cere¬ 
monies;  but  he  fearlessly  remained,  undeterred  by  their  threats  of  personal 
violence.  Strong  in  the  support  of  the  chief,  who  soon,  amid  the  ingratitude 
of  the  French,  showed  the  power  of  religion  in  checking  his  vengeance,  the 
missionary  struggled  on  with  the  medicine-men,  even  holding  his  meetings 
of  Christians  in  their  cabins  to  prevent  their  being  used  for  superstition,  and 
throwing  down  the  heathenish  poles  to  which  dogs  and  other  offerings  were 
attached. 

During  the  absence  of  the  tribe  on  the  winter  hunts,  Madame  Ako  regu¬ 
larly  assembled  the  children  who  remained  at  her  house  for  catechism,  and 
herself,  fully  instructed,  rendered  great  service  to  the  mission.  Gravier  him¬ 
self  at  other  seasons  catechized  all,  and  especially  adults,  using  copperplate 
engravings  of  the  scenes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  texts  for  oral  dis¬ 
courses.  Madame  Ako  soon  learned  the  narrative  connected  with  each  cut, 
and  borrowing  them,  gathered  not  only  her  class  around  her,  but  the  oldest 
of  the  village,  explaining  more  intelligibly  than  the  missionary  what  scene  in 
Holy  Writ  was  there  portrayed.  So  great  was  the  impulse  given  by  these 
means  to  Christianity,  that  in  the  catechetical  instructions  which  he  gave 
every  evening  for  two  hours,  Gravier  had  three-fourths  of  the  Kaskaskia  vil¬ 
lage  crowded  into  his  cabin,  old  and  young,  chiefs  and  matrons,  all  ready  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  catechism,  and  eager  to  receive  a  token  of  the 
missionary’s  approval ;  while  their  children,  day  and  night,  sang  in  the  village 
streets  the  hymns  which  Gravier  had  composed,  embodying  the  truths  of 
Christianity. 

Such  is  the  brief  gleam  of  the  Illinois  mission  in  1693,  during  eight 
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months  of  which  Father  Gravier  baptized  206  souls,  many  of  them  infants, 
who  soon  after  died,  and  whom  he  was  enabled  to  bathe  in  the  sacramental 
waters  only  by  stratagem.  In  time  this  good  priest  was  recalled  to  Mackinaw, 
and  the  mission  was  continued  in  succession  by  Fathers  Marest,  Mermet, 
Boulanger,  and  others,  most  of  the  Illinois  tribes  becoming  christianized  by 
their  labors. 

Louisiana  was  now  rising  in  importance,  and  on  its  organization  as  a 
colony,  Illinois  became  subject  to  its  government.  The  Jesuits,  after  failing 
at  first,  were  at  last  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their 
superior  at  New  Orleans  had  the  superintendence  of  the  Illinois  mission. 
Missionaries  for  the  Illinois  country  now  came  by  way  of  the  Mississippi. 
Thus,  in  1725,  we  find  Fathers  De  Beaubois  and  De  Ville  ascending  the 
river,  followed  in  1727  by  Fathers  Dumas,  Tartarin,  and  Doutreleau. 

The  Illinois  Christians  frequently  descended  to  New  Orleans,  and  Le 
Petit  describes  the  edifying  conduct  of  a  party  led  by  their  excellent  chieftain, 
Chicago.  “  They  charmed  us,”  says  he,  “  by  their  piety  and  edifying  life. 
Every  evening  they  recited  the  beads  in  alternate  choirs,  and  every  morning 
heard  my  Mass,  chanting  at  it,  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  prayers 
and  hymns  suited  to  the  day.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Their  manner  of  hearing  Mass  and  approach¬ 
ing  the  sacraments  is  excellent.  The  missionaries  do  not  suffer  them  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  of  any  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  or  of  their  duties,  but 
ground  them  in  what  is  fundamental  and  essential,  which  they  inculcate  in  a 
manner  equally  sound  and  instructive.” 

Chicago  had  been  in  France  and  had  learned  the  advantages  of  civ¬ 
ilized  life.  Mamantouensa,  another  chief,  was  not  inferior  to  him.  See¬ 
ing  the  Ursulines  with  their  pupils,  he  exclaimed  to  one:  “I  see  you 
are  not  nuns  without  an  object.  You  are  like  our  fathers,  the  black-gowns, 
you  labor  fo.i  others.  Ah!  if  we  had  three  or  four  of  you,  our  wives  and 
daughters  would  have  more  sense  and  be  better  Christians.”  “Well,”  said 
the  Mother  Superior,  “choose  any  that  you  like.”  “It  is  not  for  me  to 
choose,”  replied  the  truly  Christian  chief;  “it  is  for  you,  who  know  them; 
for  the  choice  should  fall  on  those  who  are  most  attached  to  God,  and  who 
love  Him  most.” 

While  the  Illinois  mission,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Le  Boulanger, 
was  rapidly  gaining  in  numbers,  an  officer  of  the  French  marine  in  Louis¬ 
iana  writes:  “Nothing  is  more  edifying  for  religion  than  the  conduct  and 
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unwearied  zeal  with  which  the  Jesuits  labor  for  the  conversion  of  these  tribes. 
There  are  now  Illinois,  Apalache,  even  Choctaw  Christians.  Picture  to  your¬ 
self  a  Jesuit  missionary  as  a  hero.  Four  hundred  leagues  away  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests,  without  comforts  or  supplies,  often  with  no  resource  but  the 
liberality  of  men  who  know  not  God,  obliged  to  live  like  them,  to  pass  whole 
years  with  no  tidings  of  their  country,  with  men  human  only  in  figure,  with 
out  relief  or  society  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  constantly  exposed  to  perish 
alone,  or  fall  by  the  hand  of  violence.  Yet  this  is  the  daily  life  of  these 
fathers  in  Louisiana  and  Canada,  where  many  have  shed  their  blood  for  the 
Faith.” 

Louisiana  was  soon  to  see  her  missionaries  tread  the  path  of  those  of 
Canada.  Before  the  descent  of  Chicago,  which  we  have  mentioned  (for  he 
and  his  pious  followers  were  a  war-party)  Fathers  Poisson  and  Souel  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  rising  of  the  Natchez.  An  Illinois  mission¬ 
ary,  F ather  Doutreleau,  was  well-nigh  involved  in  the  massacre.  He  had 
set  out  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1730,  and  deeming  it  impossible  to  reach 
Father  Souel’s  chapel  in  time  to  say  Mass,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
to  offer  up  the  holy  sacrifice.  A  rustic  altar  was  soon  raised,  and  the  mission¬ 
ary  began  to  vest,  while  his  boatmen  loitered  along  the  shore,  firing  at 
the  wild-fowl.  Some  Indians  came  up,  and  to  their  hail  responded,  “Yazoos, 
friends  of  the  French;”,  so,  without  delay,  all  knelt  down,  French  and  Indian 
alike,  before  the  altar.  Just  as  the  priest  was  about  to  begin  the  glorious 
chant  of  the  angels  of  Bethlehem,  the  Indians,  who  knelt  behind,  fired,  killing 
one  of  the  boatmen  and  wounding  the  missionary  in  the  arm.  His  com¬ 
panions  fled  to  their  boat,  but  Doutreleau  knelt  to  receive  his  death-blow. 
When,  however,  they  had  twice  fired,  and  twice  missed  him,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  enveloping  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  altar-cloth,  fled,  vested  as 
he  was,  to  the  shore.  The  boat  had  put  off,  but  the  missionary,  though 
wounded  again,  reached  it,  and  seizing  the  rudder,  urged  his  comrades  to  ply 
their  oars  vigorously.  The  hope  of  escape  was  almost  too  slight  to  nerve  an 
arm  with  vigor,  for  two  were  wounded,  all  unarmed,  and  almost  destitute  of 
provisions,  for  they  had  nothing  but  one  bit  of  pork.  Death  from  exhaustion 
or  famine  seemed  their  only  prospect,  could  they  even  distance  the  enemy ; 
but  their  trust  was  in  God.  For  an  hour  the  Yazoos  pressed  on  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit,  pouring  in  volley  after  volley  on  the  unarmed  French,  till  at  last  the  latter 
by  adroitly  showing  an  old  rusty  musket  when  the  pursuers  came  too  near,  dis¬ 
tanced  them,  and  the  Yazoos  returned  to  boast  of  having  killed  them  all. 
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After  many  other  dangers  on  the  river,  Father  Doutreleau  and  his  companions 
at  last  reached  the  French  camp  at  Tonicas. 

More  terrible  was  the  trial  of  another  Illinois  missionary,  Father  Senat. 
As  the  Natchez  war  proceeded,  the  French  resolved  to  attack  the  Chickasaws 
from  Louisiana  and  Illinois.  The  latter  expedition  was  led  by  Dartaguettes 
and  Vincennes.  Senat  accompanied  it  as  chaplain.  Success  attended  the 
first  efforts  of  the  French  and  Illinois;  but  at  a  third  fort,  meeting  a  deter¬ 
mined  resistance,  the  Illinois  gave  way,  and  the  Feench  were  surrounded. 
A  few  cut  their  way  through;  the  rest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chickasaws. 
Bienville,  who  led  the  expedition  from  Louisiana,  still  pressed  them  on  the 
south,  and  the  prisoners  were  spared  for  a  time.  Among  them  was  the 
generous  .Senat,  who  might  have  fled;  but  regardless  of  danger,  mindful 

I 

only  of  duty,  had  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  the 
wounded.”  While  their  fate  was  undecided  they  received  no  ill  treat¬ 
ment;  but  when  Bienville  retired,  the  prisoners  were  brought  out,  tied  by 
fours  to  stakes,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  refinement  of  Indian  cruelty. 
One  alone  was  spared  to  record  the  story,  but  he  has  left  no  narrative  of  their 
last  scene.  We  only  know  that  to  the  last  the  devoted  Jesuit  exhorted  his 
companions  to  suffer  with  patience  and  courage— -to  honor  their  religion  and 
country. 

The  Illinois  mission  was  now  to  decline,  the  mismanagement  of  Louis¬ 
iana  affected  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  fort  in  Illinois, 
garrisoned  by  dissolute  soldiers,  where  liquor  was  freely  sold  to  the  Indians, 
added  to  unsuccessful  wars,  thinned  down  the  tribe,  so  that  in  1750  there 
were  but  two  Indian  Missions,  both  conducted  by  Jesuit  fathers. 

The  priests  of  the  seminary  of  foreign  missions  had  no  longer  any 
charge  over  the  Illinois,  but  continued  at  Cahokia  as  pastors  for  the  French. 
A  third  Illinois  village  completed  the  nation,  now  so  reduced  that  it  could  not 
raise  three  hundred  fighting-men. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  look  farther  south,  where  the  daring  of 
Father  Marquette  had  thrown  open  the  gateway  of  a  new  empire.  At  that 
time  the  Jesuits  were  unable  to  evangelize  this  mighty  region.  In  169S, 
F athers  Montigony  and  Davion  were  sent  down  the  great  river  by  Bishop 
St.  V alier,  of  Quebec.  After  wintering  at  Mackinaw  they  visited  the  Illinois, 
the  last  Jesuit  field  and  entered  the  Mississippi.  Descending  to  the  Taenzas, 
Montigny  was  charmed  with  the  dispositions  of  the  tribe.  The  Taenzas 
were  half  civilized,  and  occupied  eight  towns  or  villages  composed  of  houses 
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built  of  earth  and  straw,  with  many  articles  of  furniture  not  found  among  the 
northern  tribes.  The  people  were  subject  to  an  absolute  chief,  who  was 
treated  with  great  honor.  In  dress,  too,  they  were  somewhat  advanced, 

being  clad  in  a  cloth  woven  of  the  fibers  of  a  tree.  Selecting  this  as  his  own 

» 

station,  the  vicar-general  proceeded  to  the  Tonicas  on  the  Yazoo  River,  and 
raising  a  mission-house,  established  Davion  as  a  laborer  there. 

At  the  Red  River  they  heard  of  a  French  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 

# 

the  Mississippi,  and  resolved  to  visit  it.  After  ten  days’  sail  in  their  bark 
canoes,  suffering  greatly  for  want  of  water,  they  reached  Biloxi  on  the  1st 
of  July.  As  it  was  too  poor  10  offer  them  hospitality  without  danger,  they 
remained  but  ten  days,  and  again  set  out  for  their  posts  with  presents  for  the 
Great  Sun  of  the  Natchez,  wine  for  Mass,  flour,  and  some  necessary  tools.  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  de  Montigny  went  at  once  to  the  villages  of  the  Natchez, 
among  whom  he  proposed  founding  a  new  mission,  for  which  another  priest 
had  arrived;  this  was  the  Canadian,  John  Francis  Buisson,  commonly  called 
de  St.  Come,  who  was  at  his  post  before  Iberville’s  coming  in  1700. 

This  nation  was  by  far  the  most  civilized  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  their  country  was  the  finest.  Adorers  of  the  sun,  they  had  a 
temple  in  its  honor,  built,  like  their  houses,  of  earth  and  straw,  where  a  fire 
was  kept  constantly  burning  in  honor  of  their  god.  The  great  chief  bore  the 
name  of  Sun,  and  he  was  the  high  priest  of  the  nation,  daily  offering  an  obla¬ 
tion  of  incense  from  his  calumet  to  his  pretended  sire.  Succession  was  in  the 
female  line,  and  the  mother  of  the  Sun,  or  female  chief,  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  honor,  although  she  took  no  part  in  the  government. 

Among  these,  then,  St.  Cdme  took  up  his  residence.  He  soon  gained 
the  favor  of  the  female  chief,  who  was  indeed  so  attached  to  the  black-gown 
that  she  conferred  his  name  on  one  of  her  sons.  But  his  labors  were  not 
blessed  with  fruit;  his  instructions  were  seed  which  fell  on  the  rock.  No 
converts  to  the  faith  enabled  him  to  begin  a  church  of  Natchez  Christians; 
yet  he  struggled  on  for  some  years  undeterred  by  his  ill-success. 

About  the  same  time  Davion  visited  the  villages  of  the  Chickasaws,  but 
no  mission  could  be  attempted  in  a  tribe  already  devoted  to  the  English. 

Thus  almost  coeval  with  tne  settlement  of  Louisiana,  when  the  civil 
power  had  but  a  single  petty  fort,  the  church  had  begun  missions  among  the 
Tonicas,  Natchez,  Arkansas,  and  Oumas,  and  probably  among  the  Choctaws 
and  Cenis,  and  was  laboring  to  elevate  them  to  civilization  and  truth  by  the 
light  and  practice  of  the  gospel. 
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Zeal  did  not,  however,  command  success.  Like  every  other  mission, 
that  of  Louisiana  was  baptized  in  blood,  and  illustrated  by  the  deaths  of  its 
pioneers.  In  1702  Nicholas  Foucault,  who  had  arrived  the  previous  year,  and 

was  laboring  among  the  Yazoos  and  Tonicas,  set  out  with  three  Frenchmen 

« 

for  the  fort,  attended  by  two  young  Koroas  as  guides.  Led  by  hopes  of 
plunder,  or  instigated  by  hatred,  these  treacherous  savages  effected  the  murder 
of  the  whole  party  near  the  Tonica  villages;  thus  giving  the  zealous  Foucault 
the  glory  of  first  shedding  his  blood  in  the  dangerous  mission. 

On  learning  his  death,  Davion,  the  missionary  among  the  Tonicas,  and 
Father  De  Limoges,  from  the  Oumas,  deemed  it  no  longer  prudent  to  remain 
in  so  exposed  a  situation,  and  descended  to  the  French  fort,  which  they 
reached  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Thus  closed  the  Jesuit  mission.  Not  a  missionary  remained  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,  except  St.  Come,  to  realize  the  schemes  which  the 
zealous  Montigny  had  formed. 

At  last,  however,  in  December,  1704,  the  Tonicas  sent  their  deputies  to 
Mobile  to  beg  Davion  to  return  and  instruct  them.  Although  they  had 
hitherto  shown  little  regard  to  his  teaching,  he  finally  yielded  to  their  solici¬ 
tations  and  returned,  but  resolved  to  adopt  a  different  course  from  that  which 
he  had  hitherto  pursued.  He  spoke  freely  and  boldly,  denouncing  their  vices 
and  idolatry,  and  urging  them  to  embrace  Christianity.  Finding  them  deaf 
to  his  exhortations,  he  destroyed  their  temple  and  quenched  their  sacred  fire. 
Incensed  at  this,  they  drove  him  from  their  village,  but  were  so  indifferent  in 
reality  that  they  took  no  steps  to  rebuild  their  sacred  edifice,  and  soon  after 
invited  Davion  to  return. 

St.  Come,  meanwhile,  was  laboring  among  the  friendly  Natchez ;  but  he, 
too,  was  destined  to  be  cut  off  by  plundering  Indians.  Descending  the 
Mississippi  in  1707,  with  three  Frenchmen  and  a  little  slave,  he  was  attacked 
and  murdered  while  asleep  by  the  Sitimachas,  who  to  the  number  of  eighty 
surprised  the  little  party.  Bergier,  the  Cahokia  missionary,  was  on  the  river 
at  the  time,  and  announced  the  sad  tidings  at  Biloxi.  On  hearing  it,  the 
governor  called  on  his  Indian  allies  to  avenge  St.  Come;  and  the  Sitimachas 
were  almost  exterminated  by  the  Natchez,  Biloxis,  and  Bayagoulas. 

Davion  was  now  alone,  but  he,  too,  soon  after  finally  left  the  Tonicas, 
who,  though  so  attached  to  him  as  to  offer  him  the  rank  of  chief,  showed  no 
desire  to  adopt  the  dogmas  and  morals  of  the  gospel.  A  change,  however, 
came  over  them.  He  once  more  became  their  missionary,  and  such  we  find 
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him  till  17 1 6.  By  this  time  the  chief  and  several  others  had  been  baptized. 
The  former  had  even  adopted  European  costume,  and  acquired  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  French. 

The  visit  of  Father  Charlevoix  in  1721  revealed  to  France  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  both  French  and  Indians  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  where  not 
a  priest  was  to  be  found,  except  at  Yazoo  and  New  Orleans.  To  supply  its 
various  posts  the  company  naturally  turned  to  the  religious  orders,  and  finally 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Capuchins  and  Jesuits,  by  which  the 
former  were  to  supply  priests  for  the  French  posts,  and  the  latter  for  the 
Indian  missions.  The  Capuchins  accordingly  entered  New  Orleans  in  1722, 
and  became  the  parish  priests  of  that  city  and  colony,  their  superior  being 
vicar-general  of  Quebec.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  allowed  a  house  in  New 
Orleans,  entered  in  1725.  The  first  colony  consisted  of  Father  Vitr£,  superior, 
Fathers  le  Petit,  de  Beaubois,  and  de  Ville;the  two  last-named  being  old 
Illinois  missionaries,  who  in  all  probability  returned  to  their  former  posts. 
The  others  established  themselves  outside  the  city,  in  a  house  purchased  of 
M,  de  Bienville,  the  commandant. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Louisiana  missions  were  revived  in  Missouri  and 
the  Indian  territory,  even  down  to  the  present  in  far-away  Oregon  and 
Washington.  We  shall  get  a  glimpse  of  the  remnants  of  these  tribes  in 
recounting  the  apostolic  labors  of  Rev.  Father  P.  J.  de  Smet. 


Chapter  XX. 


Labors  of  Father  De  Smet. 


YOUTH  in  Belgium.  —  Receives  a  Holy  Vocation.  —  As  a  Priest  at  Sugar 
Creek.— Enduring  Many  Privations. — Annoyance  from  Drunken  Indians. 
— Dangers  and  Toils  of  the  Mission. — Mastering  Savage  Dialects. — The 
Mormon  Movement  to  Utah.— A  Jesuit  made  U.  S.  Chaplain.— Many  Labors 
and  Successes.— The  Edifying  Close. 


HE  mission  work  among  the  Indians,  which  has  been  recounted  at 
such  length,  was  best  exemplified  in  these  latter  days  by  the  labors 
of  Father  Peter  John  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  with  the  history  of  whose 
devoted  life  we  may  accordingly  round  out  the  subject.  His  name 
is,  indeed,  famous  throughout  the  world.  If  it  were  possible  to 
record  all  the  incidents  and  adventures  of  his  wonderful  career,  a 
volume  would  be  produced,  the  interest  of  which  could  be  surpassed  by  no 
work  of  fiction  or  romance. 

He  was  born  at  Termonde,  Belgium,  on  December  31st,  1801,  of  a  pious 
and  noble  family.  When  of  the  proper  age,  he  entered  the  episcopal  semin¬ 
ary  at  Mechlin.  While  there,  he  and  a  few  others  felt  called  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  American  missions.  One  day  there  appeared  amongst  them  a 
venerable  priest,  a  fellow-countryman,  worn  with  the  labors  and  exposure  of 
a  difficult  mission  in  Kentucky.  It  was  the  saintly  Charles  Nerinckx.  As 
the  veteran  missionary  depicted  the  rich  field  for  labor,  the  young  men  gathered 
around  him,  and  six  offered  to  accompany  him  to  America  to  enter  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Of  these,  Peter  John  De  Smet  was  the  youngest.  But  great 
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caution  was  necessary,  as  the  government  gave  orders  to  stop  them.  They 
eluded  the  officers — De  Smet  very  narrowly — and  met  at  Amsterdam,  whence 
they  sailed  in  the  summer  of  1821. 

The  apostolic  travelers  reached  Philadelphia  after  a  forty  days’  voyage; 
but  young  De  Smet  was  sadly  disappointed.  He  expected  to  see  wigwams 
— not  houses  like  those  in  Europe.  The  Indians  were  already  the  object  of 
his  zeal.  Rev.  Mr.  Nerinckx  took  his  young  candidates  to  the  Jesuit  noviti¬ 
ate  at  Whitemarsh,  Maryland,  where  they  at  once  assumed  the  habit.  Before 
the  close  of  the  two  years’  probation,  however,  difficulties  in  the  diocese 
made  it  necessary  to  break  up  the  novitiate.  The  young  Belgian  novices 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe,  when  Bishop  Dubourg  heard  of  it, 
and  gladly  bore  them  all  to  Missouri,  and  there,  at  Florissant,  De  Smet  took 
his  vows.  At  this  time  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  manly  energy  in 
chopping  down  trees  and  building  log-houses,  some  of  which  monuments  of 
his  strength  and  zeal  were  still  standing  not  many  years  ago.  It  is  related 
that  he  could  do  more  in  a  day  than  any  one  of  his  comrades. 

In  1828  Father  De  Smet  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  aided  in  founding  the 
St.  Louis  University,  on  Washington  avenue,  assisting  with  his  own  hands  in 
quarrying  the  stones  for  the  foundation.  He  afterwards  became  professor  in 
this  seat  of  learning,  and  won  the  love  of  the  students  by  the  unremitting 
kindness  and  patience  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  At 
this  early  date  St.  Louis  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  pathless 
wilderness,  and  had  a  population  not  exceeding  3,000  or  4,000  souls.  The 
means  of  travel  were  truly  primitive.  The  party,  of  which  young  De  Smet 
was  one,  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  with  a  train  of  two  or  three  huge 
wagons,  and  on  reaching  Pittsburgh,  bought  a  couple  of  flat-boats,  in  which 
they  descended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Shawneetown.  There  they  sold  their  boats 
and  took  the  usual  overland  route  to  St.  Louis. 

The  bishops  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Baltimore 
in  1833,  confided  the  Indian  missions  of  the  Uuited  States  to  the  fathers  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  Father  De  Smet,  to  his  great  joy,  was  sent,  in  1S36, 
to  found  a  mission  among  the  Pottawatomies  on  Sugar  Creek.  He  began 
his  labors  with  two  companions.  A  little  chapel  soon  arose  in  the  wilderness, 
and  beside  it  stood  the  log  huts  of  the  missionaries.  It  was  a  field  of  toil, 
crosses,  and  privations.  A  school  was  opened,  and  it  was  soon  crowded 
Many  were  baptized,  and  even  the  sick  were  carried  for  miles  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  flock  of  the  great  black-gown. 
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In  a  letter  written  in  the  summer  of  1838  to  the  lady  superioress  of  a 
religious  institution  at  his  native  place,  Father  De  Smet  says:  “  I  received 
your  letter  of  March  13th.  All  your  communications  give  me  great  pleasure 
and  much  consolation.  I  do  not  forget  my  native  place.  Continue,  therefore,  to 
send  me  very  frequently  the  most  minute  details.  .  .  .  You,  no  doubt, 

expect  a  little  recital  from  the  depths  of  our  wilderness.  Well,  I  will  exhibit 
you  the  light  and  the  shade. 

“  First,  I  must  tell  you  the  great  loss  that  we  experienced  towards  the 
end  of  April.  Our  superior  sent  us,  from  St.  Louis,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$500,  in  ornaments  for  the  church — a  tabernacle,  a  bell,  and  provisions  and 
clothes  for  a  year.  For  a  long  time  I  had  been  without  shoes,  and  from 
Easter  we  were  destitute  of  supplies.  All  the  Pottawatomie  nation  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  scarcity,  having  only  acorns  and  a  few  wild  roots  for  their  whole 
stock  of  food. 

“At  last,  about  the  20th  of  April,  they  announced  to  us  that  the  much- 
desired  boat  was  approaching.  Already  we  saw  it  from  the  highest  of  our 
hills.  I  procured,  without  delay,  two  carts  to  go  in  search  of  our  baggage. 
I  reached  there  in  time  to  witness  a  very  sad  sight.  The  vessel  had  struck  on  a 
sawyer,  was  pierced,  and  rapidly  sinking  in  the  waves.  No  lives  were  lost. 
Of  our  effects,  four  articles  were  saved — a  plow,  a  saw,  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
some  wine. 

“  Providence  was  still  favorable  to  us.  With  the  help  of  the  plow  we 
were  enabled  to  plant  a  large  field  of  corn.  It  was  the  season  for  furrowing. 
We  are  using  the  saw  to  build  a  better  house  and  to  enlarge  our  church, 
already  too  small.  With  my  boots,  I  can  walk  in  the  woods  and  prairies  without 
fear  of  being  bitten  by  the  serpents  that  throng  there.  And  the  wine  per¬ 
mits  us  to  offer  to  God  every  day  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass — a  priv¬ 
ilege  that  had  been  denied  us  during  a  long  time.  We,  therefore,  returned 
with  courage  and  resignation  to  the  acorns  and  roots  until  the  30th  of  May. 
That  day  another  boat  arrived.  By  that  same  steamer  I  received  news  from 
you,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  my  family,  and  from  the  good  Carmelite 
Superior. 

“Our  congregation  already  amounts  to  about  three  hundred.  At  Easter 
we  had  fifty  candidates  for  first  communion.  I  recommend  to  your  prayers, 
in  a  very  special  manner,  these  poor  Indians,  that  they  may  maintain  their 
fervor.  The  dangers  and  scandals  which  surround  them  are  very  great.  I 
remarked,  in  a  preceding  letter,  that  one  of  the  principle  obstacles  to  the  con- 
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version  of  the  savages  is  drinking.  The  last  boat  brought  them  a  quantity  of 
liquors. 

“Already  fourteen  among  them  are  cut  to  pieces  in  this  barbarous  man¬ 
ner,  and  are  dead.  A  father  seized  his  own  child  by  the  legs  and  crushed  it, 
in  the  presence  of  its  mother,  by  dashing  it  against  the  post  of  his  lodge. 
Two  others  most  cr-uelly  murdered  an  Indian  woman,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  and 
the  mother  of  four  children. 

“  We  live  in  the  midst  of  the  most  disgusting  scenes.  The  passion 
of  the  savages  for  strong  drink  is  inconceivable.  They  give  horses,  blankets, 
all,  in  a  word,  to  have  a  little  of  this  brutalizing  liquid.  Their  drunkenness 
only  ceases  when  they  have  nothing  more  to  drink.  Some  of  our  neophytes 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  this  terrible  torrent,  and  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  it.  I  wrote  an  energetic  letter  to  the  government  against 
these  abominable  traffickers.  Join  your  prayers  to  our  efforts  to  obtain  from 
heaven  the  cessation  of  this  frightful  commerce,  which  is  in  every  way  the 
curse  of  the  savages. 

“I  visit  the  Indians  in  their  wigwams,  either  as  rfiissionary,  if  they  are 
disposed  to  listen  to  me,  or  as  a  physician,  to  see  their  sick.  When  I  find  a 
little  child  in  great  danger,  and"  I  perceive  that  the  parents  have  no  desire  to 
hear  the  word  of  God,  I  spread  out  my  vials.  I  recommend  my  medicines 
strongly.  I  first  bathe  the  child  with  a  little  camphor;  then,  taking  some 
baptismal  water,  I  baptize  it,  without  their  suspecting  it — and  thus  I  have 
opened  the  gate  of  heaven  to  a  great  number,  notwithstanding  the  wiles  of 
hell  to  hinder  them  from  entering.” 

Two  years  after  this  a  still  wider  field  was  opened.  The  Flatheads  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  faith  from  some  Catholic 
Iroquois,  who  had  wandered  to  the  country,  sent  three  successive  embassies 
to  the  bishop  of  St.  Louis  to  beg  for  a  black-gown.  The  bishop  referred 
them  to  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  University;  but  so  unexpected 
was  the  visit  that  the  father  provincial  felt  embarrassed. 

Father  De  Smet,  however,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  labor  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  these  poor  creatures.  When  the  expenses  were  mentioned  as  some¬ 
what  of  an  obstacle,  the  great-hearted  missionary  destroyed  the  objection  by 
exclaiming:  “I  will  get  means  from  my  home — my  friends.  Only  let  me  go 
to  the  rescue  of  these  poor  Indians,  and  assuredly  sufficient  means  will  soon 
come  from  Europe!” 

His  wish  was  granted,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1840,  De  Smet  started 
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on  his  sublime  mission,  ill  company  with  the  annual  caravan  of  the  American 
Fur  Company.  He  reached  his  destination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  day 
2,000  Indians  assembled  before  his  tent  to  recite  their  prayers  in  common. 
The  Lord’s  prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Commandments,  were  translated  with 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  Two  weeks  passed,  and  the  Flatheads  knew  their 
prayers. 

In  August,  Father  De  Smet  set  out  for  St.  Louis  to  report  the  state  of 
affairs.  While  journeying  along  the  trackless  route,  himself  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  surrounded  by  a  war-party  of  Blackfeet.  “Who  are  you?” 
demanded  the  chief  of  the  band,  as  he  eyed  De  Smet’s  cassock  and  glittering 
crucifix.  “He  is  a  black-gown,”  said  one  of  the  travelers;  “  he  is  a  man  who 
speaks  to  the  Great  Spirit.”  And  those  savages,  the  terror  of  the  wilderness, 
showed  him  every  kindness.  The  great  missionary  pursued  his  way  in  peace, 
and  a  warm  welcome  greeted  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  Father  De  Smet,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Jesuit 
fathers,  again  set  out  for  his  Rocky  Mountain  Flatheads.  His  arrival  made 
every  heart  wild  with  joy.  The  tribe  was  now  to  select  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence,  and  Bitter-root  River  was  the  site  chosen.  Here  a  Christian  village 
was  founded,  the  cross  planted,  and  the  miss-ion  of  St.  Mary’s  begun  on 
Rosary  Sunday.  Never  was  there  a  more  willing  people. 

Father  De  Smet  had  now  fairly  established  that  personal  ascendancy 
over  the  dusky  roamers  of  the  west,  which,  as  the  Great  Black-gown,  he 
retained  throughout  his  long  life. 

And  yet,  let  no  one  imagine  that  his  pathway  was  so  smooth  and  suc¬ 
cessful  that  he  met  with  no  difficulties.  It  was  all  hard,  up-hill  work.  There 
were  superstitions  to  eradicate,  medicine-men  to  encounter,  barbarous  lan¬ 
guages  to  learn,  thousands  of  miles  to  travel,  unheard-of  fatigues  to  undergo, 
dangers  from  wild  beasts  and  from  wandering  savages  scarcely  less  wild. 

The  task  of  learning  even  one  rude  dialect  was  in  itself  a  work  that  re¬ 
quired  amazing  patience  and  no  common  talent.  On  this  point,  Father  Joset, 
S.J.,  an  experienced  missionary  in  the  same  field,  wrote,  in  1859:  “  The 
language  is  the  greatest  difficulty.  One  must  learn  it  as  best  he  can.  There 
is  no  written  language,  there  are  no  interpreters,  there  is  very  little  analogy 
with  other  tongues.  The  prononciation  is  very  harsh,  the  turn  of  thou  g  ht 
is  entirely  different  from  ours.  They  have  no  abstract  ideas,  everything  is 
concrete.  And  with  these  elements  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  religious,  and 
even  spiritual,  phraseology ;  for  the  savages  know  nothing  that  is  not  material. 
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“  I  have  been  here  nearly  fifteen  years.  I  am  not  yet  master  of  the 
language,  and  am  far  from  flattering  myself  with  the  hope  of  becoming  so. 
My  catechist  remarked  to  me  the  other  day, ‘You  pronounce  like  a  child 
learning  to  talk.  When  you  speak  of  religion,  we  understand  you  well ;  but 
when  you  change  the  subject  it  is  another  thing.’  That  is  all  I  want.  I 
have,  at  last,  succeeded  in  translating  the  catechism.  I  think  it  is  nearly 
correct.  You  can  hardly  imagine  what  it  cost  me  to  do  it.  I  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  at  it  since  my  arrival  here.” 

But  the  noble  De  Smet  always  rose  superior  to  the  perils  and  difficulties 
of  his  position.  On  again  reaching  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  he,  in  council  with 
his  superiors,  planned  a  system  of  missions,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  work 
of  carrying  it  out.  To  effect  this  grand  object  he  was  in  continual  move¬ 
ment.  One  year  he  would  set  out  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  visit  new  tribes, 
prepare  the  way  for  a  mission;  and  when  the  Jesuit  fathers  began  permanent 
labors,  he  would  pass  to  others,  already  established,  where  he  would  see  many 
a  familiar  face,  and  receive  many  a  warm  greeting.  Then  he  would  plod  his 
way  back  to  St.  Louis,  over  trackless  wilds,  rough  rocks,  rushing  rivers,  and 
often  through  tribes  of  hostile  savages  with  brandished  tomahawks,  whom 
he  would  disarm  by  the  majesty  of  his  presence,  and  by  words  of  peace  and 
gentleness. 

At  St.  Louis  there  would  be  little  rest.  Resources  were  needed  for  the 
missions.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  have 
shown  but  slight  interest  in  the  Indian  missions,  and  done  little  to  cheer  and 
support  the  devoted  priests  laboring  on  them.  To  Europe,  and  especially 
to  his  native  Belgium,  Father  De  Smet  was  obliged  to  look  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  means.  He  even  visited  Ireland,  where  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and 
took  part  in  one  of  the  Repeal  meetings,  riding  in  the  same  carriage  with 
Daniel  O’Connell  and  Bishop  Hughes.  Thus,  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 
*  he  raised  thousands  of  dollars  to  carry  on  his  great  work.  In  1853,  his  united 
journeys  represented  an  extent  of  land  and  water  surpassingyfne  times  the 
cir  cumf erence  of  the  globe  ! 

Did  space  permit,  how  many  pleasing  incidents  might  be  related !  His 
beaut  ful  letters  are  full  of  them.  At  one  time  it  is  a  vivid  description  of 
a  mosquito  attack  against  the  combined  force  of  branches,  handkerchiefs,  and 
smoke  of  his  party.  On  another,  it  is  the  roaring  of  bears  and  wild  beasts 
at  the  sight  of  the  camp  fires  at  night.  Then,  it  is  a  learned  disquisition  on 
the  geological  peculiarities  of  a  country — on  its  flowers,  birds,  or  min- 
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erals.  Or,  still  again,  it  is  some  Indian  scene  of  horror,  novelty,  or  edi¬ 
fication. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  giving  instruction  on  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  camp  of  a  Sioux  tribe.  “When  I  arrived,”  he  writes,  “at  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Commandments,  a  general  whispering  and  embarrassed  laugh 
took  place  among  my  barbarous  auditory.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  this  con¬ 
duct,  and  explained  to  them  that  the  law  I  came  to  announce  was  not  mine, 
but  God’s,  and  that  it  was  obligatory  on  all  the  children  of  men.  .  .  . 

The  great  chief  at  once  arose,  and  replied:  ‘Father,  we  hear  thee.  We  know 
not  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  we  acknowledge  our  ignorance.  We 
are  great  liars  and  thieves;  we  have  killed;  we  have  done  evil  that  the  Great 
Spirit  forbids  us  to  do.  But  we  did  not  know  those  beautiful  words.  In 
future,  we  will  try  to  live  better,  if  thou  wilt  but  stay  with  us  and  teach  us.’  ” 

On  another  occasion  he  and  his  companions  were  surrounded  by  a  fierce 
war-party  of  the  Blackfeet.  The  soutane  of  the  missionary,  the  crucifix  which 
glittered  on  his  breast,  arrested  the  eye  of  the  Blackfoot  chief.  “Who  art 
thou?”  “He  is  a  Black-gown,”  said  the  companion  of  de  Smet;  “a  man  who 
speaks  to  the  Great  Spirit.”  In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  Invited  to  the 
missionary’s  humble  board,  the  chief  showed  still  greater  respect  when  he  saw 
him  address  the  Great  Spirit  before  eating.  When  the  frugal  meal  was  ended, 
twelve  Indians  stretched  a  buffalo  skin  before  him,  with  motions  indicating 
a  wish  that  he  should  sit  upon  it.  Supposing  it  meant  as  a  mat,  he  did  so, 
but  they  raised  it  aloft,  and  so  bore  him  in  triumph  to  their  village.  There, 
too,  he  was  treated  with  every  honor.  “It  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,” 
said  the  chief;  “it  is  the  first  time  that  we  see  among  us  a  man  in  such  close 
communication  with  the  Great  Spirit.” 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  which  in  its  Indian  policy  has 
never  favored  Catholic  missions,  recognized  the  great  ability  and  influence  of 
Father  De  Smet,  and  often  called  for  his  aid,  conscious  that,  where  Indian 
agents  had  only  made  matters  worse,  the  illustrious  black-gown  could  restore 
peace  and  inspire  confidence.  Thus  he  was  called  to  put  an  end  to  the  Sioux 
war,  and  in  Oregon  to  bring  the  Yakamas  and  other  tribes  to  cease’hostilities. 
He  was  also  chaplain  in  the  expedition  to  Utah,  and  opened  a  new  field  of 
missions  among  the  tribes  in  that  section — the  country  being  as  yet  free  from 
the  polluting  presence  of  Mormonism. 

The  following  letter  of  Father  de  Smet,  recounting  the  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  expedition  against  the  Mormons,  is  full  of  deep  interest. 
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St.  Louis,  Nov.  i,  1859. 

“Reverend  and  Dear  Father: — In  accordance  with  your  request, 
I  proceed  with  great  pleasure  to  give  you  some  details  of  my  recent  journey : 

“  On  the  20th  of  May,  1858,  I  set  out  from  St.  Louis  for  the  western 
portion  of  North  America,  and  after  an  absence  of  about  sixteen  months,  I 
returned  to  the  point  from  whence  I  set  out.  During  this  interval,  I  had 
accompanied,  as  chaplain,  an  army  sent  out  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Mormons  and  the  savages.  I  propose  to  give  you  some  details  of  this  double 
expedition. 

“  Not  to  fatigue  you,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief.  At  best,  however,  my 
narrative  will  fill  some  pages,  as  my  recent  voyage  has  been  very  long.  It 
exceeded  fifteen  thousand  English  miles,  or  five  thousand  leagues.  I  propose, 
then,  to  give  you  some  details  in  regard  to  the  different  countries  I  have 
traversed,  and  the  seas  I  have  crossed,  and  of  my  visit  to  the  savage  tribes, 
my  dear  spiritual  children  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Cceur-d’  Alenes, 
Kalispels,  Pends-d’  Oreilles,  Flatheads,  and  Koetenays;  of  my  stay  among 
the  different  tribes  of  the  great  plains  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  my  time  was  spent  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in 
quality  of  chaplain  and  envoy  extraordinary  of  that  government.  These 
details,  I  venture  to  hope,  will  not  be  without  interest  for  you,  and  they  will 
form  the  subject  of  my  little  sketch. 

“  Several  years  have  passed,  since  the  Mormons,  that  terrible  sect  of 
modern  fanatics,  flying  from  civilization,  settled  in  the  midst  of  an  uninhabited 
wilderness.  With  hearts  full  of  hate  and  bitterness,  they  never  ceased,  on 
every  occasion  which  presented  itself,  to  agitate  the  country,  provoke  the 
inhabitants,  and  commit  acts  of  robbery  and  murder  against  many  travelers 
and  adventurers  from  the  United  States. 

“  In  September,  1S57,  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  said  to  have  been  horribly  massacred  by 
the  Mormons,  in  a  place  called  the  Mountain  Meadows.  These  fanatics 
never  ceased  to  defy  the  government,  and  announced  that  the  day  had  arrived 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  prophet,  Joseph,  and  his  brother,  and  to  retaliate 
the  wrongs  and  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  of  which  they  pretended  to  have 
been  the  victims  in  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  whence  they  had  been 
forcibly  expelled  by  the  inhabitants. 

“  On  two  different  occasions,  the  governor  and  subaltern  officers  sent  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  had  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
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the  Mormons  in  the  attempt  ,to  accomplish  their  respective  duties,  that  they 
were  forced  to  quit  the  territory  of  Utah  and  to  return  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  president.  Congress  resolved  to  send  a  third  governor,  accompanied, 
this  time,  by  two  thousand  soldiers,  who  were  to  be  followed  by  from  two  to 
four  thousand  others  in  the  following  spring  of  1858.  I  accompanied  the 
last-named  expedition.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1858,  the  minister  of  war  wrote 
to  me  as  follows: 

“  ‘The  president  is  desirous  to  engage  you  to  attend  the  army  for  Utah, 
to  officiate  as  chaplain.  In  his  opinion  your  services  would  be  important,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  public  interest,  particularly  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  affairs  in  Utah.  Having  sought  information  as  to  the  proper  person  to 
be  thus  employed,  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  ;you,  and  he  has  instructed 
me  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  consider  it  not 
incompatible  with  your  clerical  duties  or  your  personal  feelings  to  yield  to  his 
request,’  etc. 

“  The  reverend  father  provincial,  and  all  the  other  consultors,  consid¬ 
ering  the  circumstances,  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  my  accepting.  I 
immediately  set  out  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Territory,  to  join  the 
army  at  that  point.  On  the  very  day  of  my  arrival,  I  took  my  place  in  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  composed  of  eight  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  excellent  Colonel  Morrison,  whose  staff  was  composed  of  a  numerous 
body  of  superior  officers  of  the  line  and  engineers.  General  Harney,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  one  of  the  most  distingiushed  and  most  valiant  gen¬ 
erals  of  the  United  States,  with  great  courtesy  installed  me  himself  in  my 
post. 

“The  brave  colonel,  though  a  Protestant,  thanked  him  very  heartily. 
‘  General,’  said  he,  ‘  I  thought  myself  highly  honored  when  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  engineers;  to  have  attached  to  my  command  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Church,  I  hold  as  an  additional 
favor.’ 

“  General  Harney  then  shook  hands  with  me,  with  great  kindness  bade 
me  welcome  to  the  army,  and  assured  me  that  I  should  be  left  perfectly  free 
in  the  exercise  of  my  holy  ministry  among  the  soldiers.  He  kept  his  word 
most  loyally,  and  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  all  the  officers.  During  the 
whole  time  that  I  was  among  them,  I  never  met  with  the  slightest  obstacle  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties.  The  soldiers  had  always  free  access  to  my  tent  for 
confession  and  instruction.  I  had  frequently  the  consolation  of  celebrating 
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the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  each  occasion  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  devoutly  approached  the  holy  table. 

“A  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  countries  through 
which  we  passed  will,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  left  Fort  Leavenworth 
on  the  first  of  June,  1858,  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  commanded  by  the 
worthy  Colonel  Morrison.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  with  admira¬ 
tion,  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Kansas.  A 
space  of  276  miles  was  already  in  great  part  occupied  by  white  settlers.  No 
farther  back  than  1851,  at  the  time  of  my  return  from  the  great  council,  held 
on  the  border  of  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  River,  the  plains  of  Kansas  were 
almost  entirely  without  inhabitants,  containing  only  a  few  scattered  villages 
of  Indians,  living,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  chase,  by  fishing,  and  on  wild 
fruits  and  roots. 

“  But  eight  years  have  made  an  entire  change.  Many  towns  and  villages 
have  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment;  forges  and  mills  of  every  kind 
are  already  very  numerous;  extensive  and  beautiful  farms  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  directions,  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  industry.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  entirely  changed.  In  1851,  the  antelope,  the  wild  deer,  and 
the  wild  goat  bounded  at  liberty  over  these  extensive  plains,  nor  is  it  much 
longer  ago  that  these  fields  were  the  pasture  of  enormous  herds  of  buffaloes ; 
to  day  they  are  in  the  possession  of  numerous  droves  of  horned  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  horses  and  mules.  The  fertile  soil  rewards  a  hundred  fold  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  all  sorts 
of  garden  stuff,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  are  produced  there 
in  abundance.  Emigration  tends  thither,  and  commerce  follows  in  its  tracks, 
and  acquires  new  importance  every  day. 

“  Leavenworth  is  the  principal  town  of  Kansas  Territory.  It  contains 
already  about  ten  thousand  souls,  though  it  has  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  last  six  years.  It  is  beautifully  and  advantageously  situated  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  It  has  a  bishop,  two  Catholic  churches,  a  convent  with  a  board¬ 
ing-school  and  a  day-school.  There  are  already  fifteen  churches,  twenty- 
three  stations,  sixteen  priests,  five  religious  communities  and  four  manual- 
labor  schools  for  the  Osage  and  Pottawatomie  Indians,  which  are  under  the 
care  of  our  fathers  and  religious  ladies  of  different  orders. 

“  The  greater  portion  of  the  Territory  is  not  thickly  wooded.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country,  as  a  general  thing,  is  rolling  and  well  adapted  to  agricult¬ 
ure;  it  is  not  unlike  the  billows  of  a  vast  ocean,  suddenly  arrested  in  its  flow 
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and  converted  into  solid  land.  The  air  is  fresh  and  wholesome.  As  one 
rises  with  the  elevations  of  the  soil,  the  graceful  undulation  of  the  alternating 
vale  and  hill  contrast  admirably  with  the  waving  lines  of  walnut  trees,  oaks, 
and  poplars  which  mark  the  course  of  each  little  river.  The  banks  of  each 
stream  are  generally  more  or  less  thickly  wooded.  We  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Blue  for  three  days,  making  a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles. 

“  The  names  of  the  principal  plants  which  attract  the  attention  of  the 
botanist  in  the  plains  of  Kansas  are  the  anothera ,  with  its  brilliant  yellow 
flowers,  amorpha  and  artemisia ,  the  commelina ,  the  blue  and  purple  lupin , 
different  forms  and  species  of  cactus ,  the  pradescantia ,  the  mimosa ,  and  the 
white  mimulus. 

“  The  waters  of  the  Little  Blue  are  left  at  a  distance  of  275  miles  from 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Continuing  the  route  from  that  point  you  cross  elevated 
prairies  of  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  and  enter  the  great  valley  of  the 
Nebraska  or  Platte  River,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Kear¬ 
ney.  This  river,  up  to  its  two  forks,  is  about  two  thousand  yards  wide;  its 
waters  are  yellowish  and  muddy  in  the  spring  freshets,  and  resemble  those  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi;  it  is  not  so  deep  as  those  streams;  its  cur¬ 
rent  is  very  rapid. 

“  F ort  Kearney  is  rather  insignificant.  It  consists  of  three  or  four  frame 
houses  and  several  made  of  adobes,  a  kind  of  coarse  brick  baked  in  the  sun. 
The  government  has  a  military  post  there  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  travelers  crossing  the  desert  to  go  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  Oregon,  and  the  territories  of  Utah  and  Washington. 

“A  great  number  of  Pawnee  Indians  were  encamped  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  fort.  I  came  near  witnessing  a  battle  between  them  and  a  war- 
party  of  Arapahoes,  who,  favored  by  the  night,  had  succeeded  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  camp  unseen,  almost  forty  strong.  The  Pawnees  had  just  let  their 
horses  loose  at  the  break  of  day,  when  the  enemy,  with  loud  cries,  rushed 
into  the  drove,  and  carried  away  many  hundreds  with  them  at  full  gallop. 
The  alarm  immediately  spread  throughout  the  camp.  The  Pawnees,  indiffer¬ 
ently  armed  and  almost  naked,  rushed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Arapahoes,  caught 
up  with  them,  and  a  combat  more  noisy  than  bloody  took  place.  A  young 
Pawnee  chief,  the  most  impetuous  of  his  band,  was  killed,  and  three  of  his 
companions  wounded.  The  Arapahoes  lost  one  killed  and  many  wounded. 

“  Desirous  to  stop  the  combat,  I  hastened  to  the  scene  with  an  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  general,  but  all  was  over  when  we  arrived;  the  Pawnees  were 
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returning  with  their  dead  and  wounded  and  all  the  stolen  horses.  On  their 
return  to  camp  nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  sorrow,  rage,  and  despair,  with 
threats  and  vociferations  against  their  enemies.  It  was  a  harrowing  scene. 
The  deceased  warrior  was  decorated  and  painted  with  all  the  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  great  brave,  and  loaded  with  his  finest  ornaments.  They  placed 
him  in  the  grave  amid  the  acclamations  and  lamentations  of  the  whole  tribe. 

“  The  next  day  the  Pawnee-Loups  invited  me  to  their  camp.  I  found 
there  two  French  Creoles,  old  acquaintances  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  desired  to  act  as  my  interpreters. 
I  had  a  long  conference  on  religion  with  these  poor,  unhappy  savages.  They 
listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention.  After  the  instruction  they  presented 
to  me  208  little  children,  and  very  earnestly  begged  me  to  regenerate  them 
in  the  holy  waters  of  baptism.  These  savages  have  been  the  terror  of  travelers 
obliged  to  pass  through  their  territory.  For  many  years  their  character  has 
been  that  of  thieves,  drunkards  and  ruffians,  and  they"are  brutalized  by  drink, 
which  they  readily  obtain,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  frontiers  of  civil¬ 
ization.  This  accursed  traffic  has  always  and  everywhere  been  the  ruin  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  it  leads  to  their  rapid  extinction. 

“  Two  days’  march  above  Fort  Kearney,  at  a  place  called  Cottonwood 
Springs,  I  found  thirty  lodges  of  Ogallallas,  a  Sioux  or  Dakota  tribe.  At 
their  request  I  baptized  all  their  children.  In  1851,  at  the  great  council  on 
the  Platte,  I  had  brought  them  the  same  blessing.  They  told  me  that  a  great' 
number  of  their  children  had  died  since,  carried  off  by  epidemics  which  had 
raged  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  plains.  They  are  much  consoled  at 
the  thought  of  the  happiness  which  children  obtain  by  holy  baptism.  They 
know  its  high  importance  and  appreciate  it  as  the  greatest  favor  which  they 
can  receive. 

“General  Harney  had  many  friendly  conferences  with  the  Pawnees,  the 
Ogallallas,  and  the  Sheyennes,  in  which  he  strongly  advised  them  to  cease 
molesting  the  whites  who  might  pass  through  their  borders,  adding  that  on 
this  condition  alone  could  they  remain  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

“  I  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  buffalo  in  my  letters  that  this  time  I  might 
pass  him  by  in  silence.  However,  I  will  mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  the  race  is  not  extinct  in  these  parts,  though  it  is  becoming  more  rare  to 
find  buffaloes  on  the  highways  across  the  plains,  which  its  instinct  must  have 
taught  it  to  avoid.  We  met  our  first  herds  of  this  noble  animal  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Fort  Kearney.  The  sight  created  great  excitement  among  those 
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soldiers  who  had  not  visited  the  olains  before,  and  they  burned  to  bring  down 
one  or  two. 

“Armed,  as  they  were,  with  the  famous  Minie  rifles,  they  might  have 
made  a  good  hunt  had  they  not  been  on  foot,  while  the  buffaloes  were  at 
full  gallop;  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  get  near  them.  They  fired,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards.  A  single  buffalo 
was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Its  wound  compelled  it  to  lag  behind  and  he 
became  the  target  of  all  our  men.  A  confused  sound  of  cries  and  rifle-shots 
arose,  as  if  the  last  hour  had  come  for  the  last  buffalo.  Riddled  with  balls, 
his  tongue  lolling  out,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  throat  and  nostrils,  the 
poor  brute  fell  at  last.  To  cut  him  up  and  distribute  the  meat  was  the  work 
of  a  moment.  Never  was  buffalo  more  rapidly  transformed  into  steak  and- 
soup — every  one  would  have  his  piece. 

“  While  these  things  were  going  on,  Captain  P  - ,  mounted  on  a  fine 

horse,  approached  a  bull  already  terrified  by  the  rifle-shots  and  the  terrible 
noise  of  our  soldiers,  who  were  novices  to  the  chase,  and  fired  at  him  twice 
almost  point-blank.  The  buffalo  and  the  horse  stopped  at  the  same  instant. 
In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  Captain  P - could  not  make  his  horse,  unaccus¬ 

tomed  to  the  hunt,  advance  a  single  step,  and  the  furious  buffalo  plunged 
both  horns  in  his  flank  and  threw  him  down,  dead. 

“In  this  critical  moment  the  courageous  rider  did  not  lose  his  presence  of 
mind.  He  leaped  from  his  horse  over  the  buffalo’s  back,  gave  him  two  more 

V 

bullets  from  his  six-shooter  and  completely  baffled  him.  The  captain  then 
fled  to  a  gully,  which  was  luckily  both  deep  and  near  at  hand.  The  buffalo, 
unable  to  follow  him,  abandoned  his  persecutor,  who  returned  to  camp  with 
his  horse’s  saddle  on  his  back.  A  horse  must  be  well  trained  to  hunt  the  buf¬ 
falo,  and  must  be  trained  specially  for  buffalo-hunting;  otherwise  the  danger 
is  very  great,  and  the  consequence  may  be  fatal. 

“  During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  tempests  and  falls  of  rain  and  hail 
are  very  frequent,  and  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  toward  evening,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Platte,  which  is  the  country  of  storms  and  whirlwinds,  par  excel¬ 
lence.  The  gathering  of  these  storms  can  be  noticed  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  as  a  sea.  At  first,  light  spots  of  clouds  are  observed  on  the  horizon, 
which  are  followed  by  dark  masses  of  cloud,  which  move  along  in  succession, 
crowding  one  upon  another,  and  spreading  over  the  sky  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  they  approach  and  cross  each  other;  they  burst  and  pour  forth 
torrents  of  water  which  drench  the  valleys,  or  volleys  of  hail  which  crush 
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the  herbs  and  flowers;  the  storm  clouds  then  disappear  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  come. 

“‘Every  evil  has  its  remedy,’  says  the  proverb,  and  these  hurricanes, 
storms,  and  heavy  rains  serve  the  purpose  of  cooling  and  purifying  the 
atmosphere,  which,  at  this  season,  would  become  insupportable  but  for  tbis 
circumstance.  The  mercury  often  rises  to  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade.  The  water  does  not  rest  long  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is 
absorbed  almost  as  it  falls,  on  account  of  the  very  porous  character  of  the 
earth  of  the  valley  and  its  sandy  bottom.  Travelers,  in  camps  a  little  removed 
from  the  river,  always  dig  wells;  the  water  is  everywhere  found  at  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet.  This  water,  though  cold  and  clear,  must  be  unwhole¬ 
some,  and  frequently  causes  severe  sickness. 

“  Graves  abound  in  these  regions,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  a  vast  number 
of  emigrants  repose  there.  With  these  emigrants  have  also  sunk  beneath  the 
valley  of  the  Platte  that  ardent  thirst  for  gold,  those  desires  and  ambitious 
projects  for  wealth,  greatness,  and  pleasures  which  devour  them,  and  drove 
them  towards  the  distant  regions  of  California,  Pike’s  Peak,  and  Frazer. 
Death  met  them  far  from  their  Penates,  and  they  are  buried  in  these  desert 
strands.  How  uncertain  are  the  affairs  of  this  world!  Man  makes  his  plans; 
he  builds  his  castles  in  the  air;  he  counts  upon  a  future  which  does  not  belong 
to  him;  he  proposes,  but  God  disposes,  and  cuts  the  thread  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  these  vain  hopes. 

“  The  most  remarkable  thing  that  I  met  on  this  occasion  on  the  highway 
of  the  prairies,  ordinarily  so  lonely,  were  the  long  wagon  trains  engaged  in 
transporting  to  Utah  provisions  and  stores  of  war.  If  the  journals  of  the  day 
may  be  believed,  these  cost  the  government  fifteen  million's.  Each  train  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty-six  wagons,  each  wagon  drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen  and 
containing  near  five  thousand  pounds.  The  quarter-master-general  made  the 
calculation,  and  told  me  that  the  whole  train  would  make  a  line  of  about  fifty 
miles.  We  passed  every  day  some  wagons  of  this  immense  train,  each  wagon 
marked  with  a  name  as  in  the  case  of  ships,  and  these  names  served  to  furnish 
amusement  to  the  passer-by ;  the  caprices  of  the  captains  in  this  respect  hav¬ 
ing  imposed  upon  the  wagons  such  names  as  the  Constitution,  the  President, 
the  Great  Republic,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Lola  Montes,  Louis  Napoleon,  Dan 
O’Connell,  Old  Kentuck,  etc.  These  were  daubed  in  great  letters  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage.  On  the  plains,  the  wagoner  assumes  the  style  of 
captain,  being  placed  in  command  of  his  wagon  and  twelve  oxen.  The 
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master-wagoner  is  admiral  of  this  little  land-fleet.  He  has  control  of  26  cap¬ 
tains  and  312  oxen.  At  a  distance,  the  white  awnings  of  the  wagons  have 
the  effect  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  with  all  canvas  spread. 

“  On  leaving  Leavenworth  the  drivers  look  well  enough,  being  all  in  new 
clothes,  but  as  they  advance  into  the  plains,  their  good  clothes  become  travel- 
stained  and  torn,  and  at  last  are  converted  into  rags.  The  captains  have  hardly 
proceeded  two  hundred  miles  before  their  trail  is  marked  with  rags,  scattered 
and  flying  along  the  route.  You  may  often  remark  also  on  the  various  camp- 
ing-grounds,  even  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond,  the  wrecks  of 
wagons  and  the  skeletons  of  oxen,  but  especially  the  remains  of  the  wardrobe 
of  the  traveler — -legs  of  pantaloons  and  drawers,  a  shirt-bosom,  the  back  or 
the  arm  of  a  flannel  vest,  stockings  out  at  toe  and  heel,  crownless  hats,  and 
shoes  worn  through  soles  or  uppers,  are  strewed  along  the  route. 

“  These  deserted  camps  are  also  marked  by  packs  of  cards  strewn  around 
amongbroken  jars  and  bottles;  here  you  see  a  gridiron,  a  coffee-pot,  or  a  tin  bowl; 
there  a  cooking-stove  and  the  fragments  of  a  shaving-dish,  all  worn  out  and 
cast  aside.  The  poor  Indians  regard  these  signs  of  encroaching  civilization 
with  an  unquiet  eye,  as  they  pass  them  on  their  way.  These  rags  and  refuse 
are  to  them  the  harbingers  of  the  approach  of  a  dismal  future  for  themselves; 
they  announce  to  them  that  the  plains  and  forests  over  which  they  roam  in 
the  chase,  their  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  swarming  with  fish,  and  the  repair 
of  numerous  aquatic  birds,  the  hearth  which  witnessed  their  birth,  and  the 
soil  which  covers  the  ashes  of  their  fathers — all,  in  fine,  that  is  most  dear  to 
them— are  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  white  man.  And 
they,  poor  mortals,  accustomed  to  roam  at  large  and  over  a  vast  space,  free, 
like  the  birds  of  the  air,  will  be  enclosed  in  narrow  reserves,  far  from  their 
cherished  hunting-grounds  and  fine  fisheries,  far  from  their  fields  of  roots  and 
fruits;  or  driven  back  into  the  mountains  or  to  unknown  shores.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  savage  seeks  sometimes  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
white  man;  it  is  rarely,  however,  that  he  is  the  aggressor;  surely,  not  once 
out  of  ten  provoking  cases. 

“  The  wagons  are  formed  every  evening  into  a  corral.  That  is,  the 
whole  twenty-six  are  ranged  in  a  circle  and  chained  one  to  the  other,  so  as 
to  leave  only  one  opening,  to  give  passage  to  the  beasts  which  passed  the 
night  in  the  center,  and  are  guarded  there  by  several  sentinals  under  arms. 
Under  the  protection  of  a  small  number  of  determined  men,  the  wagons  and 
animals  are  secure  from  any  attack  of  undisciplined  Indians,  in  however  great 
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numbers.  When  the  travelers  neglect  this  precaution  and  camp  at  random, 
not  unfrequently  a  hostile  band  of  Indians  will  provoke  what  is  called  a  stam¬ 
pede  or  panic  among  the  cattle,  and  carry  them  all  off  at  once.  The  travel¬ 
ers  go  into  camp  early,  and  at  break  of  day  the  beasts  are  let  loose  in  the 
prairie,  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  time  to  graze.  Grass  is  very  abundant 
in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  and  on  the  neighboring  acclivities. 

“  Between  Fort  Kearney  and  the  crossing  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte, 
we  met  over  a  hundred  families  of  Mormons  on  their  way  to  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  with  the  intention  of  settling  there.  They  appeared  delighted  at 
being  fortunate  enough  to  leave,  safe  and  sound,  the  famous  promised  land 
of  Utah;  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  new  governor  and  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  troops.  They  told  us  that  a  great  number  of  other  families 
would  follow  them,  so  soon  as  they  should  be  capable  of  doing  so,  and  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  necessary  means  for  the  journey. 

“  They  confessed  that  they  would  have  escaped  long  before,  had  they 
not  been  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Danites,  or  Destroying  Angels. 
These  compose  the  body-guard  of  the  prophet ;  they  are  said  to  be  entirely 
and  blindly  at  his  disposal,  to  carry  out  all  his  plans,  meet  all  his  wishes,  and 
execute  all  his  measures,  which  often  involve  robbery  and  murder.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  United  States  soldiers,  woe  to  any  one  who  manifested  a 
desire  to  leave  Utah,  or  abandon  the  sect;  woe  to  him  who  dared  to  raise  a 
voice  against  the  actions  of  the  prophet — he  rarely  escaped  the  poniards  of 
these  destroying  angels,  or  rather  incarnate  demons. 

“The  highway  of  the  plains,  during  the  beautiful  season  of  1S5S, 
appeared,  as  it  were,  invaded  by  an  unusual  and  joyous  animation.  To  complete 
the  idea  which  I  have  just  given,  I  will  add  that  couriers  and  express  messen¬ 
gers,  coming  and  returning,  constantly  crossed  each  other  on  the  road.  The 
different  companies  of  the  army  left  a  space  of  two  or  three  days’  journey 
between  them. 

“  Each  company  was  followed  by  ambulances  for  the  use  of  the  superior 
officers,  a  body  of  artillery  and  engineers,  and  a  train  of  wagons,  with  six 
mules  each,  transporting  provisions  and  baggage.  Each  company  was  fol¬ 
lowed  also  by  an  immense  drove  of  six  or  seven  hundred  horned  cattle  to 
furnish  their  daily  food.  Uncle  Sam,  as  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  called,  has  a  truly  paternal  heart;  he  provides  abundantly  for  the 
wants  of  the  defenders  of  the  country,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  want  their 
comforts. 
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“  Everything  was  going  on  admirably  and  in  good  order.  The  com¬ 
manding  general  and  staff  were  already  at  the  crossing  of  the  south  branch  of 
the  Platte,  480  miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  when  he  received  the  news 
that  the  Mormons  had  submitted  or  laid  down  their  arms,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  order  to  distribute  his  troops  to  other  points  and  return  to  the  United 
States.  This  also  changed  my  destination;  the  conclusion  of  peace  put  an 
end  to  my  little  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah.  I  consulted 
with  the  general,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  Leavenworth. 

“  The  south  fork  of  the  Platte,  at  the  crossing,  is  2,045  ^ee*-  wide.  In 
the  month  of  July  its  depth  is  generally  about  three  feet;  after  the  junction 
of  the  two  forks,  the  width  is  about  3,000  yards.  The  bottom,  throughout 
the  whole  length,  is  sandy. 

“  I  could  say  much,  dear  father,  about  the  country  between  Leavenworth 
and  the  south  pass  of  the  Platte,  its  botanical  and  other  properties  and  pro¬ 
ductions,  but  I  have  spoken  of  these  on  many  occasions  in  my  letters  describ¬ 
ing  other  journeys  across  this  region.  The  little  incidents  mentioned  in  this 
letter  are  all  connected  with  my  last  trip. 

“Before  leaving  Fort  Leavenworth  for  St.  Louis  I  made  a  little  excur¬ 
sion  of  seventy  miles  to  visit  our  dear  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  Mission  of 
St.  Mary  among  the  Pottawatomies.  I  at  last  reached  St.  Louis  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  after  a  first  absence  of  about  three  months,  and  after 
a  journey,  to  and  fro,  of  1,976  miles.  My  stay  in  St.  Louis  was  short.  1 
will,  in  my  next  letter,  give  you  details,  which  will  inform  you  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  long  expedition  of  which  I  speak  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter. 

“  Receive,  reverend  and  dear  father,  the  expression  of  those  sentiments 
of  respect  and  affection  which  you  know  I  entertain  for  you,  and  let  me  rec¬ 
ommend  myself  very  especially  to  your  holy  sacrifices  and  good  prayers. 

“  Your  reverence’s  servant  in  Christ, 

“  P.  J.  De  Smet,  S.  J.” 

We  now  give  another  letter  from  the  gifted  pen  of  the  great  black-gown 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing  narrative: 

“St.  Louis,  Nov.  10,  1859. 

“Reverend  and  Dear  Father: — In  accordance  with  my  promise, 
I  resume  the  little  story  of  my  long  voyage.  On  my  return  to  St.  Louis,  I 
tendered  to  the  Minister  of  War  my  resignation  of  the  post  of  chaplain.  It 
was  not  accepted,  because  a  new  war  had  just  broken  out  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  was  notified  by  tele- 
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graph  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  to  embark  there  with  General  Harney 
and  his  staff. 

“On  the  20th  of  September,  1858,  we  left  the  port  of  New  York  for 
Aspinwall ;  it  was  the  season  of  the  equinox,  so  that  we  experienced  some 
rough  weather  on  the  voyage,  and  a  heavy  wind  among  the  Bahamas.  We 
coasted  for  some  time  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Cuba,  in  sight  of  the  prom¬ 
ontories  of  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.  On  the  29th  I  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  on  a  good  railroad,  forty-seven  miles  long. 

“  The  next  day  I  had  the  happiness  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  Panama.  The  bishop  very  earnestly  entreated  me 
to  use  my  influence  with  the  Very  Rev.  Father  General  at  Rome  to 
obtain  for  him  a  colony  of  Jesuits.  His  Lordship  especially  -expressed  his 
earnest  desire  to  intrust  his  ecclesiastical  seminary  to  the  care  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  New  Granada,  as  well  as  many  other  regions  of  Spanish  South 
America,  offers,  doubtless,  a  vast  field  to  the  zeal  of  a  large  number  of  our 
fathers. 

“  The  distance  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  is  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  The  steamer  brought  to  in  the  superb  bay  of  Acapulco  to  receive 
the  mails,  and  to  coal  and  water.  This  is  a  little  port  of  Mexico.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th  of  October  I  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  happy  to  find 
myself  in  a  house  of  the  society,  and  in  the  company  of  many  of  my  breth¬ 
ren  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  loaded  me  with  kindness  and  all  the  attention  of  the 
most  coi'dial  charity. 

“  The  ‘ quam  bonum  et  jocundum  habitarefratres  in  unum ’  is  especially 
appreciated  when  one  leaves  a  California  steamer  in  which  one  has  been 
imprisoned,  sometimes  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  individuals,  all  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  gold  fever,  and  who  think  and  speak  of  nothing  but  mines  of 
gold  and  all  the  terrestrial  delights  which  this  gold  is  shortly  to  procure  them. 
However,  the  ‘shortly’  is  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  destruction  or  disappear¬ 
ance  of  many  an  illusion.  ‘All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.’ 

“We  left  San  Francisco  on  the  20th,  and  in  a  few  days  made  more  than 
one  thousand  miles  to  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  news 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  of  the  submission  of  the  tribes,  had  been 
received  at  Vancouver.  The  task  remained  of  removing  the  Indian  preju¬ 
dices,  soothing  their  inquietude  and  alarm,  and  correcting,  or  rather  refuting, 
the  false  rumors  which  are  generally  spread  after  a  war,  and  which,  other¬ 
wise,  might  be  the  cause  of  its  renewal. 
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“  Under  the  orders  of  the  general  commanding  in  chief,  I  left  Fort  Van¬ 
couver  on  the  29th  of  October  to  go  among  the  tribes  of  the  mountains,  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles.  I  visited  the  Catholic  soldiers  of 
Forts  Dalle  City  and  Walla-Walla  on  my  way.  At  the  last-named  fort  I  had 
the  consolation  of  meeting  Rev.  Father  Congiato,  on  his  return  from  his  v’sit 
to  the  missions,  and  of  receiving  very  cheering  news  from  him  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Indians. 

“At  my  request  the  excellent  commandant  of  the  fort  had  the  very  great 
kindness  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  prisoners  and  hostages,  both  Coeur-d’Alenes 
and  Spokans,  and  he  intrusted  to  my  charge  to  bring  them  on  their  way  and 
return  them  to  their  respective  nations.  These  good  Indians,  particularly  the 
Coeur-d’Alenes,  had  given  the  greatest  edification  to  the  soldiers  during  their 
captivity.  These  men  often  approached  them  with  admiration  in  witnessing 
the  performance  of  their  pious  exercises,  morning  and  evening,  and  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  prayers  and  hymns.  During  the  whole  journey  these  good 
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Indians  testified  the  utmost  gratitude  to  me,  and  their  punctual  performance  of 
their  religious  duties  was  a  source  of  great  consolation  and  happiness  to  me. 

“On  the  2 1  st  of  November  I  arrived  at  the  mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
among  the  Coeur-d’Alenes.  I  was  detained  at  the  mission  by  the  snow  until 
the  1 8th  of  February,  1859.  During  this  interval  snow  fell  with  more  or  less 
abundance  for  forty-three  days  and  nights,  on  seven  days  it  rained,  we  had 
twenty-one  cloudy  days,  and  sixteen  days  of  clear  and  cold  weather.  I  left 
the  mission  on  the  iSth  of  February  with  the  Rev.  Father  Joset,  who 
accompanied  me  until  we  met  Father  Hoecken,  who  had  promised  to  meet 
us  on  Clarke’s  River. 

“  The  ice,  snow,  rain,  and  winds  impeded  very  much  our  course,  in  our 
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frail  canoes  of  bark,  on  the  rivers  and  great  lakes.  W e  often  ran  consider¬ 
able  risk  in  crossing  rapids  and  falls,  of  which  Clarke’s  River  is  full.  I 
counted  thirty-four  of  these  in  seventy-five  miles.  We  met  with  several 
camps  of  Indians  in  winter-quarters  on  every  side.  On  the  approach  of  the 
winter  season  they  are  obliged  to  scatter  in  the  forests  and  along  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  where  they  live  by  the  chase  and  fishing.  They  received  us  every¬ 
where  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  pov¬ 
erty,  willingly  shared  with  us  their  small  rations  and  meager  provisions. 
They  eagerly  embraced  the  occasion  to  attend  to  their  religious  duties  and 
other  exercises  of  piety ;  attending  at  the  instructions  with  great  attention, 
and  with  much  zeal  and  fervor  at  Mass,  and  at  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
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On  the  nth  of  March,  we  arrived  at  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  among  the 

Pends- d’Oreilles  of  the  mountains. 

* 

“The  Koetenays,  a  neighboring  tribe  to  the  Pends  d’Oreilles,  having 
heard  of  my  arrival,  had  traveled  many  days’  journey  through  the  snow  to 
shake  hands  with  me,  to  bid  me  welcome  and  manifest  their  filial  affection. 
In  1845  I  had  made  some  stay  with  them.  I  was  the  first  priest  who  had 
announced  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  I  had  baptized  all  their 
little  children  and  a  large  number  of  adults.  They  came  on  this  occasion 
with  a  primitive  simplicity,  to  assure  me  that  they  had  remained  faithful  to 
the  prayer;  that  is,  to  religion,  and  all  the  good  advice  that  they  had  recived. 

“All  the  fathers  spoke  to  me  of  these  good  Koetenays  in  the  highest 
terms.  Fraternal  union,  evangelic  simplicity,  innocence,  and  peace  still 
reign  among  them  in  full  vigor.  Their  honesty  is  so  great  and  so  well-known, 
that  the  trader  leaves  his  store-house  entirely,  the  door  remaining  unlocked 
often  during  his  absence  for  weeks.  The  Indians  go  in  and  out  and  help  them¬ 
selves  to  what  they  need,  and  settle  with  the  trader  on  his  return.  He 
assured  me  himself  that  in  doing  business  with  them  in  this  style  he  never 
lost  the  value  of  a  pin. 

“On  the  1 8th  of  March  I  crossed  deep  snow  a  distance  of  seventy  miles 
to  St.  Mary’s  valley,  £0  revisit  my  first  and  ancient  spiritual  children  of  the 
mountains,  the  poor  and  abandoned  Flatheads.  They  were  greatly  con¬ 
soled  on  learning  that  Very  Rev.  Father  General  had  the  intention  of  caus¬ 
ing  the  mission  to  be  undertaken  again.  The  principal  Chiefs  assured  me 
that  since  the  departure  of  the  fathers,  they  had  continued  to  assemble  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  for  prayers,  to  ring  the  angelus  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and 
to  rest  on  Sunday  to  glorify  the  holy  day  of  our  Lord.  I  will  not  enter  into 
long  details  here  as  to  the  present  disposition  of  this  little  tribe,  for  fear  of 
being  too  long. 

“Doubtless,  in  the  absence  of  the  missionaries,  the  enemy  of  souls  has 
committed  some  ravages  among  them,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  evil  is 
not  irreparable.  Their  daily  practices  of  piety,  and  the  conferences  I  held 
with  them  during  several  days,  have  given  me  the  consoling  conviction  that 
the  Faith  is  still  maintained  among  the  Flatheads,  and  still  brings  forth  fruits 
of  salvation  among  them  —  their  greatest  chieftains,  Michael,  Adolphe, 
Ambrose,  Moses,  and  others,  are  true  and  zealous  Christians,  and  real  piety  in 
religion  and  true  valor  at  war  are  united  in  them. 

“  In  my  several  visits  to  stations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  was  received 
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by  the  Indians  with  every  demonstration  of  sincere  and  filial  joy.  I  think  I 
may  say,  that  my  presence  among  them  has  been  of  some  advantage  to  them, 
both  in  a  religious  and  secular  point  of  view.  I  did  my  best  to  encourage 
them  to  persevere  in  piety  and  maintain  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  government.  In  these  visits  I  had  the  happiness  to  baptize  over  a 
hundred  infants  and  a  large  number  of  adults. 

“On  the  16th  of  April,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  I  went  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  left  the  mission  of  St. 
Ignatius.  At  my  request,  all  the  chiefs  of  the  different  mountain  tribes 
accompanied  me,  to  renew  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  general  and  with 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  I  give  their  names  and  the  nations  to  which 
they  belong:  Alexander  Temglagketzin,  or  the  Man-without-a-horse,  great 
chief  of  the  Pends-d’Oreilles;  Victor  Alamiken,  or  the  Happy-man  (he 
deserves  his  name,  for  he  is  a  saintly  man),  great  chief  of  the  Kalispels ; 
Adolphus  Kwilkweschape,  or  Red-feather,  chief  of  the  Flatheads;  Francis 
Say  a,  or  the  Iroquois,  another  Flathead  chief;  Dennis  Zenemtietze,  or  the 
Thunders-robe,  chief  of  the  Schuyelpi  or  Chaudieres;  Andrew  and  Bona- 
venture,  chiefs  and  braves  among  the  Coeur-d’Alenes,  or  Skizoumish; 
Kamiakin,  great  chief  of  the  Yacomans,  and  Gerry,  great  chief  of  the  Spo- 
kans.  The  last  two  are  still  pagans,  though  their  children  have  been  bap¬ 
tized. 

“We  suffered  much  and  ran  many  dangers  on  the  route  on  account  of 
the  high  state  of  the  rivers  and  the  heavy  snow.  For  three  days  we  had  to 
clear  a  way  through  thick  forests,  where  thousands  of  trees,  thrown  down  by 
storms,  lay  across  one  another,  and  were  covered,  four,  six,  and  eight  feet, 
with  snow;  several  horses  perished  in  this  dangerous  passage.  My  horse 
stumbled  many  a  time  and  procured  me  many  a  fall;  but  aside  from  some  ser¬ 
ious  bruises  and  scratches,  a  hat  battered  to  pieces,  a  torn  pair  of  trousers,  and  a 
“  soutane  ”  or  black-gown  in  rags,  I  came  out  of  it  safe  and  sound.  I  meas¬ 
ured  white  cedars  in  the  wood  which  were  as  much  as  six  or  seven  persons 
could  clasp  at  the  base,  and  of  proportionate  height.  After  a  month’s  journey 
we  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

“On  the  1 8th  of  May  the  interview  took  place  with  the  general,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  Indian  chiefs.  It  produced  most  happy  results  on 
both  sides.  About  three  weeks’  time  was  accorded  to  the  chiefs  to  visit,  at 
the  cost  of  the  government,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  with  everything  remarkable  in  the  way 
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of  industrial  establishments,  steam  engines,  forges,  manufactories,  and  print¬ 
ing  establishments — of  all  which  the  poor  Indians  can  make  nothing  or  very 

* 

little.  The  visit  which  appeared  the  most  to  interest  the  chiefs  was  that 
which  they  made  to  the  prison  at  Portland  and  its  wretched  inmates,  whom 
they  found  chained  within  its  cells.  They  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
causes,  motives,  and  duration  of  their  imprisonment;  Chief  Alexander  kept  it 
in  his  mind.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  his  camp  at  St.  Ignatius  mission, 
he  assembled  his  people  and  related  to  them  all  the  wonders  of  the  whites, 
and  especially  the  history  of  the  prison.  ‘We,’  said  he,  ‘have  neither  chains 
nor  prisons;  and  for  want-of  them,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of  us  are  wicked 
and  have  deaf  ears.  As  chief  I  am  determined  to  do  my  duty.  I  shall  take 
a  whip  to  punish  the  wicked ;  let  all  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  mis¬ 
demeanor  present  themselves,  I  am  ready.’  The  known  guilty  parties  were 
called  upon  by  name,  many  presented  themselves  of  their  own  accord  and  all 
received  a  proportionate  correction! 

“  Before  leaving  the  parts  of  civilization,  all  the  chiefs  received  presents 
from  the  general  and  superintendent,  and  returned  to  their  own  country  con¬ 
tented  and  happy,  and  well  determined  to  keep  at  peace  with  the  whites.  As 
for  me,  I  had  accomplished  among  the  Indians  the  task  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  imposed  upon  me.  I  explained  to  the  general  my  motives  for  desir¬ 
ing  to  return  to  St.  Louis  by  way  of  the  interior.  He  acceded  to  my  desire 
with  the  greatest  affability,  and  in  the  answer  which  he  addressed  to  me  on 
this  matter,  he  bore  most  honorable  testimony  to  my  services. 

“  About  the  15th  of  June  I  again  left  Vancouver  with  the  chiefs  to 
return  to  the  mountains.  I  passed  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  July  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  among  the  Coeur-d’Alenes.  Thence  I  continued 
my  route  for  St.  Ignatius  with  Father  Congiato,  and  completed  the  trip  in  a 
week ;  not,  however,  without  many  privations,  which  deserve  a  short  men¬ 
tion  here. 

“  Imagine  thick,  untrodden  forests,  strewn  with  thousands  of  trees  thrown 
down  by  age  and  storms,  in  every  direction;  where  the  path  is  scarcely  visi¬ 
ble  and  is  obstructed  by  barricades,  which  the  horses  are  constantly  compelled 
to  leap,  and  which  always  endanger  the  riders.  Two  fine  rivers,  or  rather 
great  torrents — the  Cceur-d’Alene  and  St.  Francis  Borgia — traverse  these 
forests  in  a  most  winding  course;  their  beds  are  formed  of  enormous  detached 
masses  of  rock,  and  large,  slippery  stones,  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  first  of  these  torrents  is  crossed  thirty-nine  times,  and  the  second  thirty- 
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two  times;  by  the  only  path,  the  water  often  comes  to  the  horse’s  belly,  and 
sometimes  above  the  saddle.  It  is  considered  good  luck  to  escape  with  only 
the  legs  wet. 

“  The  two  rivers  are  separated  by  a  high  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  called  the  Bitter-root  chain.  The  sides  of  these  mountains,  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick  cedar  forests  and  an  immense  variety  of  firs  and  pines,  pre¬ 
sent  great  difficulties  to  the  traveler,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  trees 
which  lie  broken  and  fallen  across  the  path,  and  completely  cover  the  soil. 
To  these  obstacles  must  be  added  immense  fields  of  snow  which  have  to  be 
crossed,  and  which  are  at  times  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  deep.  After  eight 
hours’  painful  march,  we  arrived  at  a  beautiful  plain,  enameled  with  flowers, 
which  formed  the  summit  of  Mount  Calvary,  where  a  cross  was  raised  on  my 
first  passage,  sixteen  years  ago. 

“  In  this  beautiful  situation,  after  so  long  and  rude  a  course,  I  desired  to 
encamp;  but  Father  Congiato,  persuaded  that  in  two  hours  more  we  should 
reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  induced  us  to  continue  the  march.  When 
we  made  the  six  miles  which  we  supposed  we  bad  before  us,  and  twelve 
miles  more,  darkness  overtook  us  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain  we  found  other  hills  of  snow  to  cross,  other  barricades 
of  fallen  trees  to  scramble  over  ;  sometimes  we  were  on  the  edge  of  sheer 
precipices  of  rock,  sometimes  on  a  slope  almost  perpendicular.  The  least 
false  step  might  precipitate  us  into  the  abyss.  Without  guide,  without  path, 
in  the  most  profound  darkness,  separated  one  from  the  other,  each  calling 
for  help  without  being  able  either  to  give  or  to  obtain  the  least  assistance,  we 
fell  again  and  again,  we  walked,  feeling  our  way  with  our  hands,  or  crawled 
on  all-fours,  slipping  or  sliding  down  as  best  we  could. 

“  At  last  a  gleam  of  hope  arose ;  we  heard  the  hoarse  murmur  of  water 
in  the  distance.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  waterfalls  of  the  great  stream  which 
we  were  seeking.  Each  one  then  directed  his  course  towards  that  point. 
We  all  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  the  stream  at  last,  but  one  after 
another,  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  in  the  night,  after  a  march  of  sixteen 
hours,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  our  dresses  torn  to  rags,  and  covered  with 
scratches  and  bruises,  but  without  serious  injuries.  While  eating  our  supper, 
each  one  amused  his  companions  with  the  history  of  his  mishaps.  Good 
Father  Congiato  admitted  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  calculation,  and 
was  the  first  to  laugh  heartily  at  his  blunder.  Our  poor  horses  found  nothing 
to  eat  all  night  in  this  miserable  mountain  gap. 
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“  I  cannot,  omit  here  testifying  my  indebtedness  to  all  the  fathers  and 
brothers  of  the  missions  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  St.  Ignatius,  for  their 
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truly  fraternal  charity  towards  me,  and  the  efficacious  aid  which  they  rendered 
me  towards  fulfilling  the  special  mission  which  had  been  entrusted  to  me. 

“  As  Father  Congiato  keeps  the  Very  Rev.  Father  General  informed  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  missions  of  the  mountains,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enter  into  all  its  details.  I  recommend,  especially,  these  poor  children  of 
the  desert  to  his  paternal  attention  and  charity,  and  to  our  immediate  supe¬ 
riors  in  this  country. 

“  Divine  Providence  will  not,  I  hope,  abandon  them.  They  have  already 
a  great  number  of  intercessors  in  heaven,  in  the  thousands  of  their  children, 
dead  shortly  after  baptism,  in  the  number  of  good  Christian  adults  among 
them,  who,  having  led  good  lives,  have  quitted  this  world  in  the  most  pious 
dispositions;  they  can  especially  count  upon  the  protection  of  Louise,  of  the 
tribe  of  Cceur-d’  Alenes,  and  of  Loyola,  chief  of  the  Kalispels,  whose  lives 
were  an  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of  heroic  virtue,  and  who  died  almost  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity. 

“On  the  2  2d  of  July,  I  left  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  accompanied  by 
Father  Congiato,  with  some  guides  and  Indian  hunters.  The  distance  to 
Fort  Benton  is  about  two  hundred  miles.  The  country,  for  the  first  four 
days,  is  picturesque,  and  presents  no  obstacle  to  traveling.  It  is  a  succession 
of  forests  easily  traversed,  of  beautiful  prairies,  impetuous  torrents,  pretty 
rivulets;  here  and  there  are  lakes,  from  three  to  six  miles  in  circumference, 
whose  waters  are  clear  as  crystal,  well  stored  with  fish  of  various  kinds ; 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  prospect.  We  called  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  lakes,  St.  Mary. 

“On  the  26th  of  July  we  crossed  the  mountain  which  separates  the 
sources  of  the  Clarke  River  from  those  of  the  Missouri,  at  the  48th  degree  of 
north  latitude  and  the  115th  of  longitude.  The  crossing  does  not  take  more 
than  a  half  an  hour,  and  is  very  easy,  even  for  wagons  and  carts.  At  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  plains  are  mountainous,  and  almost 
destitute  of  timber;  we  crossed  several  small  streams  before  we  reached  the 
Sun  River,  and  followed  down  its  valley  almost  to  its  mouth.  We  visited  the 
great  falls  of  the  Missouri  on  our  way.  The  principal  fall  is  ninety- three 
feet  high. 

“  Father  Hoecken  and  Brother  Magri  met  us  in  this  vicinity.  On  the 
29th  we  arrived  at  Fort  Benton,  a  post  of  the  St.  Louis  Fur  Company,  where 
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we  received  the  greatest  attention  from  all  its  inmates;  we  feel  particularly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Dorson,  the  superintendent  of  the  fort,  for  his  continued  kind¬ 
ness  and  charity  to  all  our  missionaries.  May  the  Lord  protect  and  reward 
him!  The  Blackfeet  occupy  an  immense  territory  in  this  neighborhood;  they 
reckon  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  souls  in  the  six  tribes  which  compose  this 
nation.  They  have  been  asking  for  black-gowns  (priests)  for  many  years, 
and  their  desire  appears  universal.  In  my  visit  to  them  in  1846,  they  begged 
me  to  send  a  father  to  instruct  them. 

“Father  Hoecken  is  now  in  these  parts,  and  I  have  just  read  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  in  the  ‘Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,’  that  the 
work  of  the  conversion  of  the  Blackfeet  has  been  commenced,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father  General. 

“  On  our  arrival  in  the  neighborhood,  we  found  a  large  number  of 
Indians  encamped  around  and  near  the  fort.  It  was  the  period  for  the  annual 
distribution  of  presents.  They  manifested  their  joy  at  the  presence  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  their  country,  and  hoped  that  ‘all  would  open  to  him  their  ears 
and  heart.’  The  chief  of  a  large  camp,  in  one  of  our  visits,  related  to  us  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  which  I  think  worthy  of  mention. 

“When  Father  Point  was  among  the  Blackfeet,  he  presented  some 
crosses  to  many  chiefs  as  marks  of  distinction,  and  explained  to  them  their 
signification,  exhorting  them,  when  in  danger,  to  invoke  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  image  they  bore,  and  to  place  all  their  confidence  in  him.  The  chief 
who  related  these  details  was  one  of  a  band  of  thirty  Indians  who  went  to 
war  against  the  Crows. 

“  The  Crows  having  got  upon  their  trail,  gathered  together  in  haste  and 
in  great  multitudes  to  fight  and  destroy  them.  They  soon  came  up  with  them 
in  a  position  of  the  forest,  where  they  had  made  a  barricade  of  fallen  trees 
and  branches,  and  surrounded  them,  shouting  ferociously  the  dreaded  war- 
cry.  The  Blackfeet,  considering  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  who 
thus  surprised  them,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  they  should  perish  at  their 
hands.  One  of  them  bore  on  his  breast  the  sign  of  salvation.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  words  of  the  black-gown  (Father  Point),  and  reminded  his  com¬ 
panions  of  them;  all  shouted,  ‘  It  is  our  only  chance  of  safety.’  They  then 
invoked  the  Son  of  God,  and  rushed  from  the  barricade. 

“  The  bearer  of  the  cross,  holding  it  up  in  his  hand,  led  the  way,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  rest.  The  Crows  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  and  bullets 
at  them,  but  no  one  was  seriously  injured;  they  all  happily  escaped.  On  com 
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eluding  his  statement,  the  chief  added,  with  energy  and  feeling:  ‘Yes,  the 
prayer  (religion)  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  only  good  and  powerful  one;  we 
all  desire  to  become  worthy  of  it^  and  to  adopt  it.’ 

“  My  intention,  when  I  left  General  Harney,  was,  with  his  consent,  to  go 
all  the  way  to  St.  Louis  on  horseback,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  a  large  number 
of  Indian  tribes,  especially  the  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Comanches.  I 
was  obliged  to  renounce  this  project,  for  my  six  horses  were  entirely  worn 
out,  and  unfit  for  making  so  long  a  journey;  they  were  all  more  or  less  sad¬ 
dle-galled,  and,  not  being  shod,  their  hoofs  were  worn  in  crossing  the  rocky 
bottoms  of  the  rivers,  and  the  rough,  rocky,  mountain  roads. 

“  In  this  difficulty,  I  ordered  a  little  skiff  to  be  made  at  Fort  Benton; 
worthy  Mr.  Dorson,  superintendent  of  the  fur  company,  had  the  very  great 
kindness  to  procure  me  three  oarsmen  and  a  pilot.  On  the  5th  of  August  1 
bade  adieu  to  Fathers  Congiato  and  Hoecken,  and  dear  Brother  Magri,  and 
embarked  on  the  Missouri,  which  is  celebrated  for  dangers  of  navigation — 
snags  and  rapids  being  numerous  in  the  upper  river. 

“  We  descended  the  stream  about  2,400  miles  in  our  cockle-shell,  making 
fifty,  sixty,  and  sometimes,  when  the  wind  favored  us,  eighty  miles  a  day. 
We  took  the  first  steamboat  we  met  at  Omaha  City.  The  steamer  made 
about  700  miles  in  six  days  and  on  the  23d  of  September,  vigil  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy,  we  entered  the  port  of  St.  Louis. 

“  During  this  long  trip  on  the  river  we  passed  the  nights  in  the  open  air 
or  under  a  little  tent,  often  on  sandbanks,  to  avoid  the  troublesome  mosquitoes, 
or  on  the  skirts  of  a  plain,  or  in  an  untrodden,  thick  forest.  We  often  heard 
the  bowlings  of  the  wolves;  and  the  grunting  of  the  grizzly  bear,  the  king  of 
animals  in  these  parts,  disturbed  our  sleep,  but  without  alarming  us.  In  the 
desert  one  perceives  that  God  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the  wild  beasts 
the  fear  of  man.  In  the  desert,  also,  we  are  enabled,  in  a  particular  way,  to 
admire  and  to  thank  that  Divine  Providence  which  watches  with  so  much 
solicitude  over  his  children. 

“  There  is  admirably  verified  the  text  of  St.  Matthew:  ‘Consider  the 
birds  of  the  air,  they  sow  not,  but  your  Heavenly  Father  feeds  them;  are  ye 
not  of  much  more  value  than  they?’  During  the  whole  route,  our  wants 
were  constantly  supplied ;  yes,  we  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  rivers  furnished  us  excellent  fish,  vyater-fowl,  ducks,  geese,  and  swans; 
the  forests  and  plains  gave  us  fruits  and  roots.  We  never  wanted  for 
game.  We  found  everywhere  either  immense  herds  of  buffaloes,  or 
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deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  or  big-horns,  pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  and 
partridges. 

“  On  the  way,  along  the  Missouri,  I  met  thousands  of  Indians  of  different 
tribes — Crows,  Assiniboins,  Minataries,  Mandans,  Rickaries,  Sioux,  etc.  I 
always  stopped  a  day  ur  two  with  them.  I  received  the  greatest  marks  of 
respect  and  affection  from  these  hitherto  untutored  children  of  the  plains  and 
mountains,  and  they  listened  to  my  words  with  the  utmost  attention.  F or  many 
years  these  poor  tribes  have  desired  to  have  missionaries,  and  to  be  instructed. 

“  My  greatest,  I  may  say,  almost  my  only  consolation,  is  to  have  been 
the  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  of  the  eternal  salvation  of 
a  great  number  of  little  children;  of  about  nine  hundred  I  baptized,  many 
were  sickly,  and  seemed  only  to  wait  for  this  happiness  to  fly  to  God  to 
praise  Him  for  all  eternity. 

“To  God  alone  be  all  the  glory;  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  our 
most  humble  and  most  profound  thanks  for  the  protection  and  benefits 
received  during  this  long  journey.  After  having  traveled,  by  land  and  river, 
over  8,3 1  4  miles,  and  6,950  on  sea,  without  any  serious  accident,  I  arrived 
safe  and  sound  at  St.  Louis,  among  my  dear  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  am, 
with  the  most  sincere  respect,  “Your  servant  in  Christ, 

“P.  J.  De  Smet,  S.J.” 

The  magic  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  transforming  the  Indian 
is  as  remarkable  in  our  own  time  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Brebeuf  and  Mar¬ 
quette.  Many  of  the  tribes  converted  by  Father  De  Smet  and  his  apostolic 
companions  became  model  Christians.  We  have  room  to  recount  but  one 
instance — the  Skalzi  Indians. 

Speaking  of  this  tribe,  the  illustrious  black-gown  writes,  in  1S61:  “I 
visited  these  good  savages  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1845,  on  which 
occasion  I  had  the  happiness  to  regenerate  all  their  little  children  in  the  holy 
waters  of  baptism,  as  well  as  a  lar^e  number  of  adults.  I  saw  these  dear 
children  again  in  1859;  anc^  the  visit  filled  me  with  inexpressible  joy,  because 
they  had  remained  faithful,  true  to  the  Faith,  and  fervent  and  zealous 
Christians. 

“  They  were  the  consolation  of  the  missionaries,  and  shone  conspicuous 
by  their  virtues  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  were 
especially  distinguished  by  an  admirable  simplicity,  a  great  charity,  and  a 
rare  honesty  in  all  their  dealings  with  their  neighbors,  and  an  innocence  of 
manner  worthy  of  the  primitive  Christians.” 
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Father  De  Smet  follows  this  by  a  short  account  of  the  tribe  and  country. 
“  The  two  tribes  of  the  Koetenays  and  Flatbows,”  he  says,  “  number  over  a 
thousand  souls.  They  are  principally  divided  into  two  camps,  and  are  known 
in  their  country  under  the  name  of  Skalzi.  One  of  these  camps,  numbering 
about  three  hundred,  inhabits  sometimes  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  Flat- 
head  Lake,  and  sometimes  the  great  Tobacco  Plain,  which  is  watered  by  the 
Koetenay  River— the  distance  is  about  seventy  miles. 

“  The  Tobacco  Plain  is  a  remarkable  spot,  situated  between  the  forty- 
ninth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  the  only  great  plain  pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  camp.  It  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long,  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  width.  It  resembles  a  large  basin,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
which  form  a  vast  and  beautiful  amphitheatre,  and  presents  a  picturesque 
sight.  The  plain  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  dry  bed  of  a  vast  lake. 
Towards  the  south  the  valley  is  gravelly,  undulating,  and  covered  with  little 
hillocks,  and  patches  here  and  there  are  susceptible  of  cultivation;  the  north¬ 
ern  portion,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  uniform  surface  and  a  considerable  extent 
of  excellent  arable  land. 

“  Though  the  land  is  very  elevated,  and  far  towards  the  north  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  remarkably  mild,  severe  cold  being  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
snow  is  seldom  deep;  it  falls  frequently  during  the  season,  but  disappears 
almost  as  it  falls,  absorbed,  perhaps,  by  the  rarefaction  qf  the  atmosphere  at 
this  elevation,  or,  perhaps,  driven  off  by  the  southern  breeze,  which  blows 
almost  uninterruptedly  in  the  valley,  and  drives  the  snow  off  as  it  falls. 
Horses  and  horned  cattle  find  abundant  pasture  during  the  whole  year. 

“  The  large  river,  called  indifferently  the  Koetenay,  the  McGilvray,  and 
the  Flatbow  River,  flows  through  the  entire  valley.  It  rises  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  this  region,  and  its  course  is  towards  the  southeast  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  waters  of  this  great  river  are  increased  by  a  large  number  of 
brooks  and  beautiful  rivulets,  which  have  their  source,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  lovely  lakes  or  numerous  basins  of  these  beautiful  mountains.  Many  of 
these  streams  present  to  the  eye  the  most  charming  scenes  in  their  course. 
The  noise  of  their  waters  and  the  sweet  murmur  of  their  falls  are  heard  at 
some  distance,  and  the  eye  is  charmed  by  their  descent  from  height  after 
height,  and  their  succession  of  cascades,  from  which  they  escape  to  the  plain, 
covered  with  foam,  and,  as  it  were,  exhausted  by  the  struggles  of  the  way. 
These  mountain  torrents  will  some  day  be  the  sites  of  mills  of  every 
description. 
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“  Coal  exists  in  many  portions  of  the  country,  lead  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  more  precious  minerals  repose  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  and  will  one  day  be  brought  to  light  there. 

“  The  Indians  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  for  some  years 
past.  They  cultivate  little  fields  of  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  all  of 
which  ripen.  It  is  rare  that  the  frost  injures  the  crops  before  the  season  of 
harvest.  Their  small  fields  cannot  be  extended,  owing' to  the  want  of  in¬ 
struments  of  agriculture.  They  are  compelled  to  turn  the  earth  with 
instruments  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  such  as  Adam  may  have  used 
in  his  day.  The  pointed  stick,  made  of  a  very  hard  wood,  is  what  they  have 
used  from  ages  immemorial  to  dig  up  the  camash,  the  bitter-root,  the  wappa- 
too  ( sagitta  folia),  the  caious,  or  biscuit-root,  and  other  vegetables  of  the 
same  description. 

“  These  Indians  are  very  industrious.  They  are  rarely  unemployed. 
Their  time  is  fully  occupied  in  making  bows  and  arrows,  lines  or  hooks,  or 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  or  seeking  roots  or  wild  fruits  for  their  numerous 
families.  They  extend  their  hunt  often  to  the  great  plains  of  the  Blackfeet 
and  the  Crows,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatchawan.  Deprived  as  they  are  of  agricultural 
implements  and  fire-arms,  they  are  always  in  want,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
keep  a  perpetual  Lent. 

“  The  missionaries  furnished  them  with  a  few  plows  and  spades.  Last 
year  I  forwarded  to  them,  by  the  steamer  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  at 
St.  Louis,  some  necessary  agricultural  implements,  such  as  plows,  etc.;  but 
the  boat  was  burned  with  all  her  cargo,  above  the  Yellowstone  River. 

“  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  more  can  be  done  for  these  good 
Indians,  for,  of  all  the  mountain  tribes,  they  are  at  once  the  best  disposed  and 
the  most  necessitous.  The  beau  ideal  of  the  Indian  character,  uncontaminated 
by  contact  with  the  whites,  is  found  among  them.  What  is  most  pleasing  to 
the  stranger,  is  to  see  their  simplicity,  united  with  sweetness  and  innocence, 
keep  step  with  the  most  perfect  dignity  and  modesty  of  deportment.  The 
gross  vices  which  dishonor  the  red  man  on  the  frontiers  are  utterly  unknown 
among  them.  They  are  honest  to  scrupulosity. 

“  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  during  the  forty  years  that  it  has  been 
trading  in  furs  with  them,  has  never  been  able  to  perceive  that  the  smallest 
object  had  been  stolen  from  them.  The  agent  of  the  company  takes  his  furs 
down  to  Colville  every  spring,  and  does  not  return  before  autumn.  During 
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his  absence  the  store  is  confided  to  the  care  of  an  Indian,  who  trades  in  the 
name  of  the  company,  and  on  the  return  of  the  agent,  renders  him  a  most 
exact  account  of  his  trust.  I  repeat  here,  what  I  stated  in  a  preceding  letter, 
that  the  store  often  remains  without  anyone  to  watch  it,  the  door  unlocked 
and  unbolted,  and  the  goods  are  never  stolen.  The  Indians  go  in  and  out, 
help  themselves  to  what  they  want,  and  always  scrupulously  leave  in  place 
of  whatever  article  they  take  its  exact  value. 

“  The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  delicacy  of 
conscience  of  these  good  Indians. 

“  An  old  chief,  poor  and  blind,  came  from  a  great  distance,  guided  by  his 
son,  to  consult  the  priest;  his  only  object  being  to  receive  baptism,  if  he  should 
be  considered  worthy  of  the  privilege.  He  stated  to  the  missionary,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  ardent  desire  to  be  baptized,  he  had  not  dared  to  approach  the 
priest  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  a  small  debt  of  two  beaver  skins  (say  ten 
dollars)  which  he  had  contracted. 

My  poverty,’ said  he,  ‘  has  always  prevented  me  from  fulfilling  this 
obligation;  and  until  I  had  done  so,  I  dared  not  gratify  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart.  At  last  I  had  a  thought.  I  begged  my  friends  to  be  charitable  to  me. 
I  am  now  in  possession  of  a  fine  buffalo-robe;  I  wish  to  make  myself  worthy 
of  baptism.’  The  missionary,  accompanied  by  the  old  man,  went  to  the 
clerk  of  the  company  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  debt.  The  clerk 
examined  the  books,  but  said  that  no  such  debt  existed. 

“  The  chief  still  insisted  on  paying,  but  the  clerk  refused  to  take  the  robe. 
‘  Have  pity  on  me,’  at  last  exclaimed  the  worthy  old  man;  ‘  this  debt  has  ren¬ 
dered  me  wretched  long  enough;  for  years  it  has  weighed  on  my  conscience. 
I  wish  to  belong  to  the  blameless  and  pure  prayer  (religion),  and  to  make 
myself  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  child  of  God.  This  buffalo-robe  covers  my 
debt,’  and  he  spread  it  on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  clerk.  He  received 
baptism  and  returned  home  contented  and  happy. 

“A  young  Koetenay,  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  during  my  first 
visit  in  1845,  had  emigrated,  with  his  parents,  to  the  Soushwaps,  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  near*  Fraser  River.  His  parents  desired  to  marry  him  to  a 
young  woman  who  was  as  yet  unbaptized;  he  had  a  sister  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.  It  was  resolved  that  the  three  should  make  the  long  journey  of  many 
weeks’  travel  to  reach  the  mission,  in  order  that  both  sacraments  might  be 
received. 

“On  their  arrival,  their  ardent  faith  and  praiseworthy  earnestness  were 
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the  admiration  of  the  whole  village.  .  The  fervent  missionary,  Father 
Menetry,  instructed  these  zealous  neophytes  and  prepared  them  for  holy  bap¬ 
tism.  The  young  man,  who  had  not  seen  a  priest  since  1S45,  had  prepared 
himself  to  approach  the  tribunal  of  penance  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to 
make  his  first  communion,  and  to  receive  the  nuptial  benediction  with  the 
proper  dispositions. 

“On  the  day  appointed  for  the  administration  of  all  these  sacraments,  the 
young  Koetenay  presented  himself,  with  an  humble  and  modest  air,  at  the 
confessional.  He  held  in  his  hands  some  bundles  of  cedar  chips,  about  the 
size  of  ordinary  matches,  and  divided  into  small  bunches  of  different  sizes. 
After  kneeling  in  the  confessional  and  saying  the  Confiteor,  he  handed  the 
little  bundles  to  the  priest.  ‘  These,  my  father,’  said  he,  ‘are  the  result  of  my 
examination  of  conscience.  This  bundle  is  such  a  sin.  Count  the  chips,  and 
you  will  know  how  many  times  I  have  committed  it.  The  second  bundle  is 
such  a  sin,’  and  so  he  continued  his  confession. 

“  His  confession  was  accompanied  with  such  sincere  signs  of  grief  that 
his  confessor  was  affected  to  tears.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
admiration  for  the  simplicity  of  heart  which  led  our  young  savage  in  his 
desire  to  perform  this  duty  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  to  this  new  method  of 
making  a  confession;  but  still  more  admirable  is  the  adorable  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  thus  sheds  His  gifts  upon  these,  His  poor  children  of  the 
desert,  and,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  adapts  Himself  to  their  capacity. 

“  In  their  zeal  and  fervor,  the  Koetenay s  have  built  a  little  church  of 
round  logs  on  the  great  Tobacco  Prairie.  They  carried  the  logs,  which  aver¬ 
aged  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  in  their  arms,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  raised  the  walls  of  the  new  church,  as  it 
Were,  by  main  force.  The  exterior  is  covered  with  straw  and  sods. 

“  In  this  humble  house  of  the  Lord  they  meet  morning  and  evening  to 
offer  to  the  Great  Spirit  their  fervent  prayers — the  first-fruits  of  the  day. 
How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  this  little  church  of  the  desert  and  the 
magnificent  temples  of  civilization,  especially  in  Europe.  The  majesty  of 
these  churches,  their  fine  pictures,  the  sculpture  which  adorns  their  walls,  and 
their  imposing  proportions,  inspire  the  beholder  with  admiration  and  awe; 
yet,  on  entering  this  little  cabin  consecrated  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the  desert, 
erected  by  poor  Indians — on  contemplating  the  profound  recollection,  the 
sincere  piety  depicted  on  their  features — on  hearing  them  recite  their  prayers, 
which  seem  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain 
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from  tears,  and  the  spectator  exclaims:  ‘Indeed,  this  poor  and  humble 
church  is  the  abode  of  the  Lord,  and  the  house  of  prayer;  its  whole  beauty 
•lies  in  the  piety,  zeal  and  fervor  of  those  who  enter  there !’ 

“  In  this  humble  church  are  now  performed  all  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  baptism  and  marriage.  The  Indians  defer  them  until  the  appointed  season 
for  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries;  they  then  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  ‘  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  who  announce  the  gospel  of 
peace.’  The  priest  of  this  mission  finds  the  truth  of  the  words,  '•Jugutn 
meu77t  suave — :ny  yoke  is  sweet.’  No  sooner  has  he  arrived  than  all  crowd 
round  him,  as  beloved  children,  to  greet,  after  a  long  absence,  a  father  whom 
they  tenderly  venerate.  Even  the  hands  of  infants  are  placed  in  those  of  the 
missionary  by  their  mothers. 

“  A  long  conference  then  follows.  The  priest  gives  and  receives  all 
news  of  important  events  which  have  happened  since  the  last  meeting,  and 
regulates  with  the  chiefs  the  exercises  to  be  followed  during  his  present  visit. 
He  gives  two  instructions  a  day  to  adults,  and  catechises  the  children ;  he 
helps  them  to  examine  well  their  consciences,  and  to  make  a  good  confession; 
he  prepares  them  to  approach  worthily  the  holy  table,  instructs  the  catechu¬ 
mens  and  admits  them  to  baptism,  together  with  the  children  born  during  his 
absence;  he  renews  and  blesses  all  new  marriages;  and,  like  a  father,  settles 
any  difficulties  which  may  have  arisen.  Some  he  encourages  and  strengthens 
in  the  faith,  and  removes  the  doubts  and  soothes  the  inquietudes  of  others.  In 
a  word,  he  encourages  all  these  good  neophytes  to  know  the  Lord,  to  serve 
Him  faithfully,  and  love  Him  with  all  their  hearts. 

“  If  the  days  of  the  missionary  are  thus  filled  with  labor  and  fatigue,  he 
has  his  full  recompense  of  merit  and  consolation.  He  counts  them  among 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  The  Rev.  Father  Menetry,  their  missionary, 
during  his  visit  in  1858,  baptized  fifty  children  and  thirty  adults,  blessed  forty 
marriages,  and  heard  over  five  hundred  confessions. 

“  The  great  chief  of  the  Koetenays,  named  Michael,  recalls  in  the  midst 
of  his  tribe  the  life  and  virtues  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  His  life  is  that  of 
a  good  and  tender  father,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family  of  docile  and 
affectionate  children.  His  camp  numbers  four  hundred  souls.  They  are  all 
baptized,  and  they  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  worthy  chief.  It  is  truly  a 
delightful  spectacle  to  find,  in  the  bosom  of  these  isolated  mountains  of  the 
Columbia  River,  a  tribe  of  poor  Indians  living  in  the  greatest  purity  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  leading  a  life  of  evangelic  simplicity.  They  are  almost  deprived  of 
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the  succors  of  religion,  and  receive  the  visit  of  a  priest  but  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  a  year.” 

“In  1S71  Father  De  Smet  sailed  for  Europe.  While  on  the  voyage  he 
met  with  an  unhappy  accident  that  was  serious  in  its  consequences.  On  one 
occasion,  a  few  days  before  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Old  World,  as  he  was 
descending  the  stairway  to  the  cabin,  a  huge  wave  struck  the  vessel,  and  the 
shock  was  such  that  the  hardy  and  venerable  missionary  was  thrown  to  the 
deck  below,  thus  breaking  one  of  his  ribs. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  his  native  Belgium,  an  attack  of  kidney  disease 
added  to  the  injuries  from  which  he  was  already  suffering;  and,  at  one  time, 
his  friends  even  despaired  of  his  recovery.  But  he  grew  better.  He  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  an  honor  which  few  attain,  and  one 
which  he  held  in  common  with  Marshal  MacMahon,  now  the  ex-president  of 
F  ranee. 

Father  De  Smet  returned  to  the  United  States,  reaching  St.  Louis  on 
April  25th,  1872.  But  years  of  exposure,  together  with  recent  injuries,  had 
shattered  his  iron  constitution,  and  he  never  regained  his  general  good  health. 
It  was  felt  that  the  days  of  the  great  Jesuit  were  numbered,  when  the  physi¬ 
cians  decided  that  he  was  afflicted  with  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidney.  After 
much  suffering  he  calmly  breathed  his  soul  to  God,  surrounded  by  his  brother 
Jesuits,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May,  1873. 
He  died  in  his  own  room  at  the  St.  Louis  University,  where  he  had  often 
been  visited  in  his  last  illness  by  his  countless  friends  of  all  religious  creeds 
and  ranks  of  society.  His  honored  remains  were  borne  to  Florissant,  and 
there,  where  he  first  began  his  religious  career  in  Missouri,  rests  all  that  is 
earthly  of  the  saintly  and  heroic  Father  Peter  John  de  Smet.  A  plain,  free¬ 
stone  slab,  four  feet  by  eighteen  inches,  marks  his  last  resting-place,  having 
on  it  this  brief  inscription :  “ Natns  18  Feb.,  1801;  Ingressus  19  Nov.,  1S37; 
obi  it  23  Mai ,  1873.” 

Whether  in  health  or  sickness,  this  illustrious  man  was  as  simple  as  a 
child  in  his  manners.  To  the  last  he  was  cheerful  in  his  conversations,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  answer  questions  relating  to  his  travels,  missions,  and 
adventures  among  the  Indians.  His  narratives  were  recounted  in  such  clear, 
simple  language,  and  were  so  graphic,  graceful,  and  full  of  striking  incidents 
that  even  children,  no  less  than  older  persons,  were  charmed  with  his  conver¬ 
sation. 

“I  never  knew  anyone,”  writes  Rev.  Walter  H.  Hill  S.J.,  now  of 
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Chicago,  “who  could  relate  an  anecdote,  or  a  little  trait,  in  so  pleasing  a 
style  as  Father  De  Smet.  There  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  his  words,  and 
even  in  his  voice  and  countenance,  when  telling  those  little  narratives,  some¬ 
times  humorous,  oftentimes  edifying,  and  always  interesting.” 

The  great  missionary  loved  the  company  of  children.  He  would  some¬ 
times  spend  an  hour  or  more  telling  them  stories  about  his  travels  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  often,  when  walking  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis,  groups  of  little  ones  would  crowd  around  him,  begging  him  to 
appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  hear  him  relating  what  he  saw  when 
journeying  among  the  red  men  in  the  wilderness  of  the  far  west. 

Such  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  manly  figure,  kind  ways,  and  lofty,  beautiful 
career  of  Father  De  Smet.  Most  of  the  Indian  missions  of  this  century 
would  have  been  nearly  impossible,  were  it  not  for  his  grand  zeal,  great  pru¬ 
dence,  and  hardy  energy.  Boldly  penetrating  the  unknown  solitudes  of  the 
west,  he  conquered  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  that  beset  him  at 
every  step.  With  undaunted  heart,  he  faced  hostile  and  savage  tribes,  whose 
language  and  very  name  were  a  mystery  to  the  civilized  earth.  He  came,  he 
saw,  he  conquered;  but  not  like  the  pagan  Caesar.  He  opened  heaven  to  the 
vanquished.  He  converted, baptized,  Christianized  the  wild  clans  of  the  west; 
and  his  holy  and  tireless  apostolate  was  continued,  year  after  year,  almost  to 
the  very  day  of  his  departure  from  this  world. 


Chapter  XXI. 


Tbe  Venerable  IHarQaret  Bourgeois. 


CHILDHOOD  at  Troyes,  in  France.— The  New  Spirit  oE  Vocation.— Decides 
to  Become  a  Nun. — Foundation  oe  a  Community. — Sister  Margaret  Gives 
are  Her  Wealth. — The  Voyage  to  New  France.— Convent  Life  in  Mon¬ 
treal. — Penury  of  Home  and  Table. — Founding  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame. — Trials,  Toils  and  Consolations. — A  Blessed  Death. 


ONSPICUOUS  among  the  Catholic  heroes  and  heroines  of 
America  in  the  seventeenth  century,  shines  the  bright  name  of 
Margaret  Bourgeois.  She  wasjborn  in  the  city  of  Troyes,  France, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1620.  Her  parents,  Abram  Bourgeois  and 
Guillemette  Gamier,  were  remarkable  neither  for  wealth  nor 
wordly  distinction,  but  they  were  what  is  better — persons  of 
marked  virtue  and  high  character. 

We  are  told  that  in  her  childhood  Margaret  was  distinguished  among 
her  little  companions  by  her  aptitude  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  her  love 
of  labor,  and  her  tact  in  well  and  speedily  performing  anything  which  she  was 
given  to  do.  She  was  also  especially  noted  for  those  happy  dispositions  which 
announce  a  capacity  for  piety,  virtue  and  good  sense. 

Even  at  the  most  tender  age,  her  elevation  of  mind  and  deep  love  of 

religion  showed  itself  in  various  ways.  Scarcely  had  the  little  girl  reached 

her  tenth  year,  when  she  was  often  observed  assembling  children,  and  instill- 
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ing  into  their  minds,  ideas  of  duty  and  virtue.  Yet,  up  to  this  time  she  had 
never  seen  a  religious  community^.  Such  is  a  glimpse  at  the  childhood  of 
Margaret  Bourgeois.  “  May  not  this  be  considered,”  says  the  Abb^  Ran- 
sonet,  ‘‘as  a  spark  of  that  admirable  zeal  which  inflamed  her  soul  in  after  years?” 

About  this  period  little  Margaret  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  devoted 
mother.  Two  or  three  years  passed  away  under  the  watchful  eye  of  her 
good,  enlightened  father;  and  her  prudence  and  sound  judgment  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs  developed  so  rapidly  that  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  place 
his  daughter  at  the  head  of  his  household.  To  her  this  new  appointment 
was  a  blessing.  It  was  a  protection  against  idleness,  and  happily  tended  to 
preserve  her  pure  and  innocent  in  the  critical  period  of  life  at  which  she  had 
now  arrived — 

“The  shining  days^when  life  is  new, 

And  all  is  bright  as  morning  dew.” 

Meanwhile  young  Margaret  felt  satisfied  in  avoiding  notable  defects.  It 
was  not,  however,  before  her  twenty-first  year,  that  her  desire  after  some¬ 
thing  better  and  higher  became  enlarged  by  the  following  incidents: 

While  attending  one  of  the  churches  on  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Rosary, 
the  concourse  of  people  did  not  permit  the  procession,  as  usual,  to  be  made 
in  the  inclosure,  and  it  was  conducted  through  the  street.  It  {passed  before 
the  famous  and  beautiful  church  of  Notre  Dame.  At  this  moment,  Margaret 
looked  towards  the  statue  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  placed  on  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  grand  edifice.  To  her  religious  eye  this  image  was  no  stranger; 
but  now  it  appeared  to  her  of  a  loveliness  so  extraordinary,  that  her  heart 
was  touched  and  filled  with  heavenly  sentiments.  Hitherto  she  had  been 
fond  of  dress,  and  affected  neatness  and  style.  For  these  things  the  young 
lady  now  felt  a  profound  contempt.  Her  sweet  and  cheerful  disposition  had 
caused  her  to  be  much  sought  in  society,  in  which  she  took  no  common 
pleasure;  but  at  once  she  separated  from  all  that  she  formerly  seemed  to 
cherish.  Now,  the  gay  and  amiable  Margaret  cared  for  naught  but  the  things 
of  heaven.  This  change  was  indeed  sudden,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
permanent. 

Taking  Rev.  Father  Jandret,  a  wise  and  virtuous  priest,  who  was  director 
of  the  Carmelite  nuns,  as  her  confessor,  Miss  Bourgeois  soon  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  way  of  virtue.  Her  life  was  marked  by  tender  piety,  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  world,  self-denial,  compassion  for  the  poor — in  short,  she  became 
the  personification  of  all  that  is  good. 
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God,  desirous  of  blessing  a  heart  which  He  had  so  highly  ornamented 
with  His  most  precious  gifts,  placed  it  in  the  happy  necessity  of  never  dividing 
its  affections,  by  inspiring  Miss  Bourgeois  to  consecrate  herself  to  Him  by  a 
vow  of  .virginity.  She  submitted  this  inspiration  to  Father  Jandret,  by  whom 
it  was  disapproved.  He  forbade  her  to  pronounce  any  such  vow  before  the 
age  of  thirty.  But  the  enlightened  priest,  afterwards  observing  and  admiring 
the  operations  of  divine  grace  in  this  highly  privileged  soul,  permitted  her  to 
unite  herself  more  intimately  to  God  by  the  sacred  vow  of  virginity.  This 
was  in  her  twenty-third  year.  Some  time  later,  she  added  the  vow  of  poverty. 

Miss  Bourgeois  was  thus  advancing  in  the  spiritual  life,  when,  one  day, 
as  Father  Jandret  was  enlarging  on  the  advantages  of  the  religious  state,  she 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  become  a  nun.  She  sought  admittance  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  among  the  Carmelites,  and  also  the  Poor  Clares.  By  neither  was  the 
young  lady  accepted.  Providence,  it  seems,  blinded  these  religious  to  the 
merit  of  the  applicant,  that  no  obstacle  might  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  Heaven. 

About  this  time  Father  Jandret  was  busily  engaged  in  forming  the 
plan  of  a  new  religious  community  of  women.  He  tells  us  that  our 
Divine  Lord,  at  His  ascension,  left  three  examples  to  the  devout  sex,  namely: 
Mary  Magdalen,  Martha,  and  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin.  The  first  is  the 
model  of  contemplative  souls;  the  second  that  of  active  and  exterior  charity 
while  the  last  included  both  contemplative  and  active  charity.  It  was  the  last 
which  this  good  priest  intended  to  propose  to  his  community.  The  rule 
which  he  laid  down  for  its  guidance  had  been  examined  and  approved  by 
several  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Father  Jandret  felt  that  the  moment  was 
at  hand  to  realize  his  long-cherished  expectations.  To  Miss  Bourgeois  and 
two  other  young  ladies  he  gave  the  rule  to  be  observed. 

F or  that  purpose  the  three  novices  retired  to  a  spacious  apartment  givey 
them  by  Miss  De  Chuly,  sister  to  the  famous  De  Maisonneuve,  then  governor 
of  Montreal,  Canada.  One  of  these  pious  young  ladies  died  shortly  after,  and 
a  second  withdrew.  This  ended  the  brief  career  of  the  new  community. 
Father  Jandret  gave  up  the  design  as  a  fruitless  attempt.  As  for  Sister  Bour¬ 
geois  she  derived  lasting  advantages  from  this  short  experience  i  n  the  clois 
ter.  The  efforts  she  then  made,  under  the  direction  of  this  pious  and  learned 
priest,  served  as  a  light  in  after  years  to  guide  her  in  the  great  undertaking 
she  so  fortunately  completed  without  any  human  assistance  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada,  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence. 
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In  the  meantime  her  father  fell  ill  and  died.  The  loving  care  shown  by 
his  darling  daughter  on  this  sad  occasion  demonstrates  how  far  virtue  enhances 
filial  affection. 

No  sooner  did  Sister  Bourgeois  wipe  the  tears  of  sorrow  from  her  eyes, 
than  she  devoted  herself  to  the  noble  activity  of  watching  over  unprotected 
innocence.  But  what  uncommon  virtue  does  not  this  imply?  Unquestion¬ 
ably  a  large  share  of  labor,  prayer,  mortification,  abstraction  from  worldly 
thoughts,  subdued  passions  and  self-annihilation.  It  was  certainly  from  the 
familiar  practice  of  these  virtues  that  she  was  ever  stimulated  to  what  was 
beautiful,  great,  noble,  and  difficult,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  her  neighbor, 
as  the  following  incident,  which  is  selected  from  many  others,  will  attest: 

One  day  sister  Bourgeois  was  informed  that  an  amiable  and  promising 
girl  had  been  carried  off  by  dissolute  men.  Her  very  heart  bled  at  the  recital 
of  the  daring  outrage.  Arming  herself  with  a  crucifix,  she  fled  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  innocent  one,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  extricate,  to  deliver  the 
lamb  from  the  grasp  of  the  wolves.  On  approaching  the  abode  of  these  dia¬ 
bolical  wretches  her  moral  courage  increased,  and  she  conjured  them  in  the 
name  of  God,  whose  crucified  likeness  she  presented,  to  give  up  their  prey. 
But  crime  was  enshrined  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  cruel  hearts.  To  be 
freed  from  the  importunities  of  this  courageous  lady  they  presented  a  pistol, 
threatening  her  with  instant  death  if  she  did  not  at  once  retire.  But  it  was  to 
no  purpose.  She  thought  the  very  sacrifice  of  her  life  to  be  of  little  consid¬ 
eration,  provided  she  saved  the  sweet  and  unprotected  girl  from  infamy. 

“  Wretches,”  exclaimed  Sister  Bourgeois,  with  more  than  human  energy, 
“it  is  Jesus  Christ  Himself  whom  you  thus  attack  in  the  person  of  His  chil¬ 
dren.  Know  that  sooner  or  later  He  will  take  revenge  on  your  sacrilegious 
temerity!”  This  apostrophe  had  an  immediate  and  electrical  effect.  The 
trembling  victim  was  restored  to  her  deliverer.  With  what  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude  did  the  beating  heart  of  this  pure,  amiable  girl,  testify  its  feelings  to  its 
Savior!  Nor  was  she  henceforth  to  be  separated  from  her  benefactress;  she 
followed  her  to  Canada,  where  she  became  an  ornament  to  the  infant  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Sister  Bourgeois. 

Sister  Bourgeois,  while  thus  laboring  for  the  salvation  of  others,  failed 
not  to  watch  over  her  own  soul.  Like  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  she  chas¬ 
tised  her  body,  and  brought  it  under  subjection,  lest  after  contributing  to  the 
salvation  of  others,  she  might  be  rejected  herself. 

Heaven  was  pleased  with  hei^  untiring -.efforts.  We  are  told  that  for 
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several  months,  after  receiving  Holy  Communion,  she  frequently  felt  her 
heart  inflamed  with  an  inexpressible  love,  which  even  appeared  exteriorly;  and 
on  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  probably  in  the  year  1650,  during 
the  procession  of  the  most  holy  sacrament  she  raised  her  eyes  in  adoration  to 
the  Sacred  Host,  and  beheld  a  child  of  incomparable  beauty.  These  favors 
were  succeeded  by  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  God.  In 
order  to  unfold  them,  we  must  go  back  a  few  years. 

In  1640,  De  Maisonneuve  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the  office  of  gover¬ 
nor  of  Montreal.  On  his  departure  from  Troyes,  the  nuns  of  the  order  of 
Father  Founder  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  to 
establish  a  branch  of  their  community  in  the  new  colony.  Had  he  hearkened 
to  the  impulse  of  his  zeal,  he  would  have  most  certainly  complied;  but  prud¬ 
ence  required  that  he  should  wait  for  a  more  favorable  moment.  He  visited 
his  native  land  some  years  subsequently.  The  ladies,  of  course,  reiterated 
their  demand ;  and  a  renewal  of  promises  was  the  only  reply  of  De 
Maisonneuve. 

In  1652,  De  Maisonneuve  returned  a  second  time  to  France.  About  this 
period  Sister  Bourgeois  perceived  in  her  sleep  a  person  whose  garb  was  partly 
ecclesiastical  and  partly  civilian,  such  as  the  French  clergy  were  wont  to  wear 
in  traveling.  This  dream  made  a  more  lasting  impression  on  her  mind  than 
the  ordinary  visions  of  the  night  ever  produced. 

Some  time  after,  as  she  was  talking  with  one  of  the  nuns  at  the  grate  in 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Governor  De  Maisonneuve,  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  and  of  whose  arrival  she  was  perfectly  ignorant,  came  to  the  convent. 
She  no  sooner  saw  him,  than  she  exclaimed:  “Behold  my  priest — the  very 
same  I  saw  in  my  dream!” 

She  was  fully  convinced  that  the  vision  was  supernatural.  She  felt  that 
God  thereby  gave  her  to  understand  that  He  had  appointed  her  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  some  good  work  conjointly  with  De  Maisonneuve,  who  was  then 
nothing  more  than  a  secular  as  to  his  state  of  life,  but  who  possessed  the 
eminent  virtues  of  an  ecclesiastic,  particularly  those  of  zeal  and  prudence. 

Without  further  delay,  Sister  Bourgeois  presented  herself  to  this  gentle¬ 
man,  to  pass  under  his  protection  to  the  wilds  of  the  Canadian  forests,  there 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  girls.  Her  offer  was  grate¬ 
fully  accepted. 

Here  was  a  virtuous  lady,  alone,  under  the  protection  of  an  officer,  cross¬ 
ing  to  a  yet  unknown,  uncivilized  part  of  the  globe,  guided  by  naught  save 
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the  bright  star  of  confidence  in  God!  The  consideration  of  her  delicate  situa¬ 
tion  alarmed  her  modesty. 

The  acknowledged  prudence  of  the  governor  of  Montreal  did  not  quite 
tranquilize  her.  Ordinary  decorum  seemed  to  condemn  such  a  step.  But  in 
the  end  faith  triumphed  over  fear.  Her  enlightened  guide,  Father  Jandret, 
fully  convinced  that  his  penitent’s  call  was  from  the  Father  of  light,  wisely 
thought  that  no  difficulty  should  stop  its  execution.  He,  however,  referred 
her  to  an  enlightened  priest  to  whom  she  had  sometimes  revealed  her  con¬ 
science.  The  latter  likewise,  after  three  days  of  deep  deliberation,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Father  Jandret. 

The  bishop  of  Troyes  was  then  absent  from  his  metropolis;  and  his 
vicar-general  was  consequently  consulted  on  the  subject.  After  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  God,  whom  he  ardently  prayed  to  direct  him,  he,  too,  concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  Father  Jandret.  This  agreement  of  sentiment  quite  decided 
the  courageous  Margaret  Bourgeois. 

In  vain  did  a  scrupulous  and  timid  critic  declaim  against  the  indiscretion 
of  this  resolution.  The  success  which  followed  proves  a  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  proceeding.  It  was  even  justified  by  the  miraculous  approbation 
of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God.  Sister  Bourgeois  was  one  morning  alone  in 
her  apartment,  perfectly  awake,  and  pondering  over  occurrences  which  had 
no  relation  to  her  departure  for  Canada,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  before 
her  a  majestic  and  beautiful  lady,  clothed  in  white,  who  addressed  her  in  these 
words:  “Depart,  I  will  not  forsake  you,”  and  instantly  disappeared.  A  ray 
of  divine  light,  to  which  her  heart  was  ever  open,  as  the  bosom  of  the  sun¬ 
flower  is  expanded  to  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  assured  her  that  this  person¬ 
age  was  no  other  than  the  Mother  of  God.  She  felt  a  renewal  of  consola¬ 
tion  and  strength. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1653,  Sister  Bourgeois,  having  attained 
her  thirty-third  year,  distributed  what  she  possessed  in  alms,  and  without  dis¬ 
closing  her  intention  to  her  family,  set  out  for  Canada.  Her  uncle,  Mr. 
Cossard,  and  Miss  De  Chuly  were  then  going  to  Paris.  The  sister,  under 
some  plausible  pretense,  accompanied  them  to  the  capital.  Scarcely  had  they 
arrived,  when  Mr.  Cossard  was  recalled  to  Troyes  on  urgent  business;  how¬ 
ever,  before  he  left  Paris,  his  niece  begged  him  to  accompany  her  to  some 
notary  public,  in  whose  presence  she  openly  declared  her  intentions,  and  at 
the  same  time  signed  a  contract  that  her  inheritance  should  be  bestowed  on 
her  brother  and  sister,  of  whom  Mr.  Cossard  was  guardian.  The  uncle  was 
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startled  with  astonishment,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  deep  silence,  seem¬ 
ing  to  anticipate  a  revocation  of  the  cleecl^  Being  disappointed  in  his  anticipa¬ 
tions,  he  used  every  effort  to  dissuade  his  niece  from  her  course.  Affection, 
tenderness,  and  even  ridicule  were  employed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Margaret 
was  inflexible. 

On  Mr.  Cossard’s  return  into  Troyes,  great  excitement  was  created  by 
the  unexpected  intelligence.  Relations,  friends,  in  fact,  the  entire  city,  was 
in  movement,  and  dozens  of  letters  were  dispatched.  But  the  ties  of  nature 
and  the  efforts  of  human  prudence  avail  naught  when  opposed  to  the  designs 
of  God. 

On  account  of  the  dress  which  our  heroine  assumed,  she  now  became 
generally  known  as  Sister  Bourgeois. 

On  her  arrival  at  Paris,  she  found  De  Maisonneuve  and  departed  for 
Orleans  alone.  This  circumstance  led  to  a  suspicion  of  her  virtue,  and  at  the 
hotel  where  the  stage  stopped  she  was  only  miraculously  preserved  from 
insult.  With  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  courageous  sister  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  this  special  protection,  and  set  out  for  Nantes. 

On  her  way  there,  her  influence  was  so  great  among  the  passengers  that 
they  daily  recited  with  her  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  said  the 
Rosary.  She  even  prevailed  on  the  rowers  to  proceed  during  the  night,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  custom,  that  the  little  crew  might  have  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  precept  of  the  Church,  by  assisting  at  Mass  on  Sunday. 

Landing  at  Nantes,  she  immediately  inquired  for  the  abode  of  Mr.  Le  Coq, 
a  merchant  of  that  city,  whose  dwelling  was  assigned  by  De  Maisonneuve 
as  the  rendezvous  of  the  passengers  for  Canada.  This  merchant  was  known 
at  Nantes  by  a  different  name — that  of  De  la  Bessoniere.  The  sister’s  inquiries 
were  therefore  vain  for  a  length  of  time;  at  last,  she  providentially  inquired 
again — of  a  gentleman  whom  she  accidentally  met— if  he  knew  such  a  person 
as  Mr.  Le  Coq.  The  gentleman  happened  to  be  the  very  individual  she  so 
anxiously  sought.  De  Maisonneuve  had  already  acquainted  him  by  letter  of 
her  arrival  in  Nantes.  She  was  therefore  most  cordially  received,  and  lodged 
in  his  own  residence  till  her  departure  for  Canada. 

In  the  interval  which  elapsed  she  chose  for  confessor  a  religious  priest, 
to  whom  she  confided  her  past  and  present  intentions.  She  likewise  told  him 
that  she  had  declined,  when  in  Paris,  the  offer  of  admittance  into  a  religious 

O 

community  for  which  she  formerly  felt  some  inclination.  The  confessor,  who 
belonged  to  this  order,  unhesitatingly  decided  that  she  should  accept  the 
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proffered  proposal;  and  recommended  her  to  write  instantly  to  that  effect. 
Again,  her  docile  and  gentle  mind  was  cast  into  an  abyss  of  perplexity, 
respecting  the  will  of  her  Divine  Master.  In  this  dilemma,  to  whom  coidd 
she  have  recourse  but  to  God  who  mercifully  invites  those  who  suffer  and 
are  heavy  laden  to  come  to  Him  for  refreshment?  In  the  most  bewildered 
state,  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  this  only  true  Comforter,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Capuchin  friars.  There  her  pure  and  humble  heart  overflowed  with 
feelings  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love.  There,  also,  on  that  very  altar,  at  the 
feet  of  her  hidden  God,  she  was  relieved  from  all  fears  and  doubts.  Instantly, 
He  whom  the  winds  and  seas  obey  stilled  the  agitated  waters,  and  peace,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  Divine  light  assured  her  that  she  was  destined  for  Canada. 

Notwithstanding  the  Divine  assurance,  however,  she  thought  herself 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  her  confessor.  She  accordingly 
wrote  two  letters  to  Paris,  to  which,  by  a  particular  appointment  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  no  answer  was  returned. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Governor  De  Maisonneuve  arrived  at  Nantes. 
On  his  arrival,  an  anonymous  letter  was  sent  him  to  prevail  on  Sister  Bour¬ 
geois  to  become  a  Carmelite  nun.  This  communication  was  disregarded,  and 
served  rather  to  induce  De  Maisonneuve  to  strain  every  nerve  to  strengthen 
the  intention  of  the  good  sister  to  continue  what  she  had  so  well  begun. 

In  the  meantime,  her  unassuming  manners  won  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  family  of  Mr.  De  la  Bessoni&re  to  a  point  rarely  equaled.  Mr.  De  la 
Bessoniere  declined  receiving  any  compensation  for  board  and  lodging,  and 
begged  the  sister  to  accept,  for  her  personal  comfort,  the  handsome  present 
of  a  bed  and  bedding,  with  a  quantity  of  fresh  water  which  he  had  put  on 
board  for  her  use,  knowing  that  wine  had  long  been  deemed  a  superfluous 
luxury.  Everything  was  now  prepared  for  the  separation  of  this  Catholic 
heroine  from  all  that  was  dear  to  her  noble  and  affectionate  heart.  What 
conflicting  emotions  and  hopes  and  fears  must  have  agitated  her  mind  when 
on  the  point  of  exiling  herself  from  the  cherished  associations  of  her  child¬ 
hood  and  youth;  and  of  changing  the  bright,  sunny  skies  of  her  loved  France 
for  the  snowy  wilds,  icy  atmosphere,  and  unexplored  wastes  of  Canada  ? 
But  this  lofty  woman  rose  with  the  difficulties  of  her  position.  She  counted 
no  sacrifice.  Her  loss  was  her  gain. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1653,  after  a  long  and  adventurous  voyage, 
this  holy  daughter  of  France,  chosen  from  among  thousands,  set  foot  in 
Canada— that  promised  land  which  she  so  ardently  desired  to  reach. 
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Canada  was  discovered  in  1534  by  the  French,  who  g'ave  it  the  name  of 
New  France  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  called  an  established  colony  before 
1608,  the  year  in  which  the  great  Champlain  founded  Quebec. 

At  the  date  of  which  we  write — 1653 — it  was,  in  the  words  of  Ran- 
sonet,  “  one  immense  forest,  interspersed  by  rivers  and  lakes,  which  renders 
the  climate  extremely  cold,  notwithstanding  its  geographical  situation  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Unless  the  utmost  precaution  is  taken,  an  ear  or  a  hand 
will  be  frozen  in  an  imperceptible  lapse  of  time,  which  will  mortify  and  fall 
off,  if  we  have  the  imprudence  to  present  either  to  the  fire,  instead  of  applying 
snow.  This  excessive  cold  is  succeeded  by  such  intense  heat,  that  the  grain 
is  sown  and  reaped  in  the  space  of  three  months. 

“  The  principal  river,”  continues  Ransonet,  “  is  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence, 
which  will  bear  on  its  icy  bosom  the  heaviest-laden  vehicle,  for  the  space  of 
six  or  seven  long  months.  This  immense  body  of  water  is  twenty-five 
leagues  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  contains  lakes  of  600  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  150  leagues  from  the  ocean.  Its  waters  at  Niagara 
form  a  most  stupendous  cataract,  falling  perpendicularly  with  an  incredible 
shock  over  a  precipice  of  200  feet. 

“  The  natives  of  this  barbarous  country  are  Indians,  well-formed,  mus¬ 
cular,  and  beardless.  Their  complexion  would  be  tolerably  fair,  did  they  not 
destroy  it  by  friction  of  oil  and  paint  of  many  colors.  At  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  these  children  of  the  forest  go  bareheaded.  In  winter  they  roll  them¬ 
selves  in  skins,  in  summer  the  men  suspend  some  loose  covering  from  the 
belt,  and  the  Indian  woman  is  half  clothed  with  a  kind  of  shirt,  that  descends 
not  quite  so  low  as  the  knee,  the  remainder  of  the  body  being  exposed. 
They  live  partly  on  game,  partly  on  horse  or  dog  flesh  that  die  of  disease  or 
old  age.  This  is  always  eaten  without  bread.  They  have,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  French  settlements,  small  plantations  of  Indian  corn,  with  which 
they  make  a  kind  of  porridge  called  sagamite. 

“  The  Indians  havfe  no  fixed  habitations,  but  wander  in  tribes  from  place 
to  place,  according  as  necessity  or  fancy  guides  them.  They  lodge  in  huts 
or  tents  of  leaves  of  bark,  stitched  together.  Nothing  is  more  cruel  or  more 
ferocious  in  war  than  these  barbarians ;  their  revenge  is  not  even  satisfied  by 
death.  They  scalp,  burn,  suck  the  blood,  open  the  bodies,  drag  out  the 
entrails,  and  eat  the  heart  of  their  victims;  nor  are  they  even  then  satisfied. 
Every  torment  that  imagination  can  suggest  is  exhausted.  And  the  daughter 
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of  the  forest  is  not  less  cruel  than  the  sterner  sex;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  they 
even  surpass  the  men  in  refined  cruelty. 

“  The  age  of  loveliness  itself  is'thus  schooled  to  barbarity;  for  while  the 
savage  parent  is  thus  gratifying  his  brutal  feelings,  the  children  dance  around 
and  insult  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  calling  him  by  the  appellation  of  woman, 
if  he  utters  a  complaint  or  gives  a  sign  of  sensibility  in  the  midst  of  their 
atrocities.  This  cruelty,  barbarous  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  desperate  courage  evinced  by  the  vanquished  Indian.  He  is  seen 
enduring  the  dreadful  punishment  of  fire  and  sword,  quietly  singing  and 
reproaching  the  executioners  that  they  want  ingenuity,  thus  stimulating  them 
to  new  cruelties. 

“  With  the  exception  of  a  few  converted  by  the  missionaries,  the  savages 
are  generally  idolaters.  The  principal  object  of  their  fearful  adoration  is  a 
malevolent  spirit  which  they  call  manitou.  To  this  they  offer  sacrifice  of 
propitiation.  Their  manner  of  sacrificing  is  to  throw  tobacco  into  the  river 
or  sea,  a  ceremony  they  never  omit  before  a  voyage  is  undertaken. 

“  The  F rench  havre  built  three  principal  towns  in  Canada — Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Ville. Marie  (Montreal).  Quebec,  the  capital,  is  the  residence  of 
a  bishop,  a  governor — who  is  at  the  same  time  governor  of  New  France 
and  of  the  executive  council.  The  reverend  gentlemen  of  St.  Sulpice  are 
seigneurs  of  the  entire  island  of  Montreal;  they  have  propagated  Catholicity 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Indeed, 
the  revenue  of  their  whole  seigneurie  is  totally  devoted  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel.” 

Though  Sister  Bourgeois  landed  at  Quebec,  she  did  not  remain  there. 
The  town  that  bore  the  name  of  Mary,  her  Protectress,  was  the  real  point  of 
attraction.  Accordingly,  she  proceeded  to  Montreal  with  Governor  De 
Maisonneuve.  This  island  was  then  nothing  more  than  a  dreary,  desolate 
forest,  so  much  so  that  it  could  not  afford  even  a  cottage  in  which  to  offer  the 

Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  A  tent  was  the  only  temple  of  the  living  God, 

/ 

and  a  tree  of  the  proud  forest  the  only  steeple  ! 

Now  had  dawned  the  solemn  day  on  which  Sister  Bourgeois’  wishes 
were  to  be  realized.  The  offspring  of  the  Indian  and  the  child  of  the  French 
were  seated  to  receive  gratuitously  that  instruction  which  tends  to  form  the 
untutored  savage  and  the  docile  French  heart;  yet  both  received  the  science 
of  sciences  on  which  all  human  knowledge  is  based — the  science  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Who  could  describe  the  activity  of  Sister  Bourgeois’  zeal  in  this 
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arduous  task?  With  what  delight  she  goes  from  tent  to  tent,  to  enlighten 
the  young,  when  circumstances  prevent  the  half-clad  children  of  nature  from 
thronging  around  her;  nor  did  she  limif  her  untiring  attentions  and  charity. 
She  watched  and  served  the  sick  with  maternal  care,  even  the  dead  received 
from  her  benevolent  hands  the  last  sad  services.  She  washed  and  repaired  the 
clothes  of  the  poor  soldier;  in  a  word,  she  is  an  eye  and  a  hand  to  all — neither 
the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor  the  insupportable  rigor  of  the  Canadian 
winter,  nor  the  almost  intolerable  heat  of  summer,  nor  the  fear  of  the  savages, 
nor  the  wild  disposition  of  the  Indian  children — nothing,  in  short,  seemed 
capable  of  damping  for  a  moment  her  fervent  zeal  and  boundless  charity. 

Such  is  an  abridgement  of  the  first  five  years  Sister  Bourgeois  spent  in 
Montreal! 

Having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  in  five  years,  this 
heroic  lady  judiciously  concluded  that  she  alone  was  inadequate  toaccomplish 
all  that  the  wants  of  the  people  required.  The  idea  of  forming  a  new  relig¬ 
ious  community,  on  the  plan  of  that  formerly  attempted  by  Father  Jandret, 
at  Troyes,  now  engrossed  all  her  attention.  To  find  persons  for  that  purpose 
in  Canada  was  as  yet  quite  impossible.  She,  therefore,  decided  to  cross  the 
perilous  deep  in  search  of  young  and  devoted  hearts  to  share  in  her  apostoli¬ 
cal  labors. 

She  did  not  seek  in  vain.  On  her  return  she  was  accompanied  by  four 
excellent  young  ladies — the  Misses  Crolo,  Raisin,  Hyoux,  and  Chatel.  Their 
merit,  virtue,  and  bravery  rendered  them  worthy  of  becoming  the  companions 
of  the  heroic  Margaret  Bourgeois.  But  at  that  day  no  majestic  steamers  cut 
the  Atlantic  with  their  iron  keels;  and  a  voyage  across  the  stormy  ocean  was 
generally  a  most  perilous  and  soul-trying  journey.  “On  the  2d  of  July, 
1659,”  writes  Francis  Parkman,  “the  ship  St.  Andrei  lay  in  the  harbor  of 
Rochelle,  crowded  with  passengers  for  Canada.  She  had  served  two  years 
as  a  hospital  for  marines,  and  was  infected  with  a  contagious  fever.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  crew,  some  two  hundred  persons  were  on  board,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  bound  for  Montreal.  Most  of  these  were  sturdy  laborers,  arti¬ 
sans,  peasants,  and  soldiers,  together  with  a  troop  of  young  women,  their 
present  or  future  partners,  a  portion  of  the  company  set  down  on  the  old  rec¬ 
ord  as  ‘sixty  virtuous  men  and  thirty-two  pious  girls.’  There  were  two 
priests,  also,  Vignal  and  Le  Maitre,  both  destined  to  a  speedy  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Iroquois.  But  the  most  conspicuous  among  these  passengers  for 
Montreal  were  two  groups  of  women  in  the  habit  of  nuns,  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Margaret  Bourgeois  and  Jeanne  Mance.  Margaret  Bourgeois,  whose 
kind,  womanly  face  bespoke  her  fitness  for  the  Task,  was  foundress  of  the 
school  for  female  children  at  Montreal;  her  companion,  a  tall,  austere  figure, 
worn  with  suffering  and  care,  was  directress  of  the  hospital.  Both  had 
returned  to  France  for  aid,  and  were  now  on  their  way  back,  each  with  three 
recruits — three  being  the  mystic  number,  as  a  type  of  the  Holy  Family,  to 
whose  worship  they  were  especially  devoted.” 

Mother  Bourgeois  and  her  gentle  companions  reached  Montreal  safely. 
It  was  just  exactly  a  year  since  her  departure.  Thus  was  her  promise  ful¬ 
filled.  Before  setting  out  for  France  she  had  promised  that  she  would  return 
to  Ville-Marie  on  the  very  day  of  the  month  and  hour  of  the  day  on  which 
she  departed,  a  year  from  the  date  of  departure. 

At  this  period,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was 
both  tedious  and  perilous — in  fact  the  event  of  a  life-time. 

As  Governor  De  Maisonneuve  was  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  a  “knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,”  he  was  most  anxious  to  show  his  deep 
respect  for  the  religious  ladies  who  honored  Ville-Marie  with  their  presence, 
and  blessed  it  by  their  labors.  But  good  intentions  cannot  do  all  things.  The 
sisters  needed  a  house  and  the  governor  had  none  to  give  them.  Buildings 
were  so  very  rare  that  he  was  even  compelled  to  offer  them  a  stable,  which 
'was  gladly  accepted.  And  here  in  this  stable  was  formed  by  Margaret  Bour¬ 
geois  the  first  religious  order  ever  founded  in  America — the  Congregation  de 
Notre  Dame.  “It  was  a  stone  building,  this  stable,”  she  tells  us,  “about 
twenty-five  feet  square,  and  had  long  been  a  retreat  for  animals  of  every  sort. 
But  I  had  a  chimney  built,  and  got  it  cleaned;  so  that  we  could  lodge  there 
the  children  whom  the  Indians  gave  us,  as  well  as  hold  our  school.  As  for 
us,  there  was  a  sort  of  dove-cot,  or  garret,  above,  where,  until  now,  pigeons 
had  been  bred,  and  of  this  I  made  our  dormitory  and  community-room, 
although  it  was  rather  inconvenient  of  approach,  the  only  access  being  by  a 
ladder  outside.”  The  young  lady  novices  immediately  began  their  labors, 
faithfully  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  guide  and  foundress.  It 
is  said  that  the  spirit  of  holy  poverty  which  reigned  throughout  this  small 
community,  led  the  gentle  inmates  to  find  new  charms  in  their  most  humble 
abode. 

But  this  wretched  residence  really  cramped  the  labors  of  the  sisters;  and, 
indeed,  prevented  their  fulfilling  the  end  of  their  vocation.  A  change  was 
necessary.  A  more  commodious  dwelling  soon  began  to  rise,  and  was  nearly 
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completed  when  Mother  Bourgeois  again  braved  the  terrors  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  a  soul  filled  with  confidence  in  God,  she  landed  a  second  time  in  the 
country  of  her  fathers.  This  she  did  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  obtaining 
letters  patent  from  Louis  XIV,  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  her  insti¬ 
tute,  and  in  order  to  bring  over  more  ladies  to  assist  her.  Success  smiled  on 
her  efforts.  The  documents  which  she  so  justly  demanded  were  signed  and 
put  into  her  hands  without  almost  any  solicitation  on  her  part.  She  had  also 
the  happiness  of  receiving  several  young  ladies  into  her  community. 

These  fortunate  results  she  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Virgin,  whose  protection  the  heroic  lady  endeavored  to  insure  by 
erecting  a  chapel  in  her  honor  at  Montreal.  The  particulars  of  its  erection 
are  thus  given  by  the  foundress  herself: 

“  It  must  be  acknowledged,”  she  writes,  “  that  God  in  His  mercy  has 
watched  over  our  little  community  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  On  my 
arrival  in  this  desolate  country  I  was  not  in  possession  of  a  doublon,  and 
notwithstanding,  I  undertook  to  raise  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the  ever  Blessed 
Virgin  Mother  of  God.  To  succeed  I  stimulated  the  inhabitants  to  collect 
the  stone  necessary  for  the  undertaking.  Their  labor  I  endeavored  to  repay 
by  my  needle.  Mr.  De  Maisonneuve  had  the  timber  prepared,  and  others 
supplied  the  lime,  sand,  and  boards.  In  fine,  I  found  sufficient  materials  to 

complete  the  building.  Just  as  the  foundations  were  laid,  the  Abbb  de - 

arrived  at  Quebec  from  France;  having  learned  my  proceeding  he  imme¬ 
diately  stopped  its  execution.  In  the  meantime  I  returned  to  France,  and  on 
arriving  in  Canada  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  that  the  materials  which  I 
had  so  much  trouble  in  collecting  were  completely  scattered.  What  was  still 
more  embarrassing,  I  was  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  nuns  I 
brought  out  from  France,  to  erect  a  house  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  This,  of 
course,  deferred  the  erection  of  the  chapel.  Before  I  completed  the  interior 
of  our  house  I  saw  myself  obliged  again  to  visit  the  Old  World  a  second 
time.  On  my  return  the  whole  community  felt  solicitous  for  the  completion 
of  the  chapel,  which  merely  consisted  of  the  timber-work  which  had  been 
put  up  before  my  last  voyage.  This  long-wished-for  building  was  finally 
completed  in  the  year  1677,  and  a  statue  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  by 
means  of  which  a  miracle  had  been  operated  in  favor  of  Mr.  De  Fancomp, 
was  solemnly  placed  therein.” 

Mother  Bourgeois’  intention  in  erecting  this  house  of  prayer,  was  to 
impress  on  the  Canadian  mind  the  heavenly  beauty  and  grandeur  of  devotion 
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to  the  Mother  of  God.  The  incessant  blessings  which  were  showered  upon  the 
infant  establishment,  were,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  powerful  protection  of 
Mary. 

The  bishop  of  Quebec  gave  full  liberty  to  the  sisters  to  extend  their 
schools  throughout  the  province.  They  labored  with  that  unremitting  zeal 
which  is  ever  rewarded  by  a  ten-fold  success.  And  so  great  was  the  number 
who  begged  admittance  into  the  community  of  the  congregation,  that  in  the 
space  of  ten  years  the  foundress  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  forty-seven 
members,  to  whom  she  promised  neither  wealth  nor  earthly  comfort.  The 
only  attraction  was  the  simplicity  and  poverty  of  the  Gospel. 

Since  we  have  now  come  to  that  period  at  which  this  establishment 
attained  its  formation,  we  shall  dwell  with  the  more  pleasure  on  the  admi¬ 
rable  inspirations  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  Mother  Bourgeois.  The 
two  principal  ends  she  proposed  to  her  children  were:  (i.)  Their  own 
sanctification;  (2.)  that  of  their  neighbor.  Both  these  ends  she  accomplished 
in  prescribing  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience;  recom¬ 
mending,  at  the  same  time,  frequent  prayer,  holy  meditation,  serious  exami¬ 
nation,  spiritual  retirement. 

Mother  Bourgeois  proposing  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  model  of 
her  sisterhood,  particularly  wished  that  the  nuns  should  be  totally  devoted  to 
female  instruction,  and  consequently  gave  them  the  title  of  “  Sceurs  S^cu- 
lieres.de  la  Congregation  de  N.  D.,”  because,  not  making  the  solemn  vows, 
they  are  not  cloistered  religious.  However, they  adopt  the  title  of  “  The  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Our  Lady,”  considering  the  Queen  of  Apostles  as  their  head, 
their  model,  and  their  special  patron. 

Instruction,  in  which  the  sisters  excel,  was  not  merely  confined  to  the 
city,  but  extended  to  the  more  distant  Indian  child,  even  at  the  very  risk  of 
life.  Virtue  they  particularly  inculcated,  insinuating  at  the  same  time  the 
practice  of  it,  to  which  was  added  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind  to  the 
love  and  pursuit  of  those  arts  and  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  be 
turned  to  a  useful  account  at  a  later  period. 

The  dress  of  the  sisters  was  extremely  plain,  consisting  of  a  black  habit, 
partly  open  in  front,  the  folds  formed  by  a  belt.  The  neckerchief  and  head¬ 
dress  was  of  linen,  to  which  was  added  a  veil  and  a  small  silver  cross  worn 
on  the  bosom. 

To  finish  the  description  of  this  excellent  religious  institute,  we  shall  say 
one  word  more  on  the  qualities  required  in  order  to  be  numbered  among  the 
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happy  children  of  the  heroic  Margaret  Bourgeois.  These  qualities  may  be 
gathered  from  her  address  to  the  Most  Blessed  Virgins  “  My  good  and  ten¬ 
der  Mother,”  said  she,  “I  request  neither  wealth  nor  honors,  nor  the  pleas¬ 
ures  afforded  by  worldly  friends,  for  this  community.  I  beseech  thee  to  obtain 
for  me,  that  God  may  be  faithfully  served  therein.  Permit  not  that  women 
who  are  of  a  proud,  imperious,  or  presumptuous  disposition  may  ever  find 
admittance,  nor  those  whose  hearts  are  engaged  in  worldly  pleasures, 
whose  language  is  either  slanderous  or  sarcastic,  and  who  do  not  endeavor 
to  study  and  reduce  to  practice  that  humility  which  Thy  adorable  Son  has 
taught,  which  He  has  sealed  with  His  precious  blood,  and  which  Thou,  O 
Mother  of  God,  hast  practiced  so  faithfully !”  And  she  added :  “  Let 

all  who  seek  to  be  admitted  into  the  congregation  be  firmly  resolved 
to  abandon  worldly  principles,  bad  habits,  and  evil  inclinations,  to  separate 
themselves  from  parents,  friends,  in  a  word,  from  all  that  might  uselessly 
engage  their  attention,  and  when  admitted  they  should  feel  apprehensive, 
lest  they  might  prove- unfaithful  to  God,  to  whom  they  have  consecrated 
themselves.  Perfect  submission,  poverty,  and  interior  recollection  should  bt 
the  characteristics  of  every  member  of  this  institution.” 

It  was  thus,  above  all  things,  she  sought  in  her  novices  that  religious  per¬ 
fection  of  which  she  herself  was  a  shining  example.  Talents  and  intellect, 
though  of  secondary  consideration,  were  also  required  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  a 
sister  of  the  congregation.  But  neither  wealth  nor  fortune  ever  entered  into 
her  calculations.  What  she  seemed  mo§t  to  fear  was,  that  any  endowed  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  should  be  refused  admittance  on  account  of  pecu¬ 
niary  circumstances. 

She  used  to  say,  with  a  disinterested  enthusiasm :  “  I  would  willingly 

embrace  and  admit  a  novice  with  a  true  vocation,  even  if  her  pecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  at  the  very  lowest  ebb.”  It  was  from  this  principle  that 
she  entreated  the  bishop  of  Quebec  not  to  incorporate  her  congregation  with 
any  other  religious  or  cloistered  community,  adducing  as  reason,  that  a  for¬ 
tune  being  necessary  in  those  asylums,  it  would  be  an  impediment  to  persons 
not  in  easy  circumstances  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame  had  no  fixed  rule. 
The  members  observed  what  Mother  Bourgeois  prescribed  by  way  of  trial. 
She  conversed  on  the  necessity  of  a  rule  with  the  bishop  of  Quebec.  To 
supply  this  deficiency  she  came  to  the  determination  of  crossing  for  the 
third  time  to  France,  there  to  seek  and  bring  back  the  essence  of  that 
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admirable  rule  given  to  the  sisters  at  a  later  period  by  Bishop  St.  Valier,  of 
Quebec. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Montreal,  a  fire  consumed  her  entire  convent 
in  the  dead  of  night.  So  sudden  and  so  dreadful  was  this  conflagration  that 
two  of  the  nuns  perished  in  the  flames.  The  death  of  these  two  inestimable 
members  made  a  most  melancholy  impression  on  the  sensitive  heart  of  the 
holy  foundress.  The  loss  of  the  building,  indeed,  compared  to  this  bereave¬ 
ment,  seemed  of  no  consideration.  But  without  delay,  she  laid  the  foundation 
of  another  convent,  much  larger  and  more  convenient  than  the  former,  and 
that,  too,  with  no  more  assistance  than  the  scanty  means  furnished  by  the 
strict  economy  of  the  sisterhood. 

God,  who  delights  in  increasing  the  merits  of  His  beloved  children, 
sometimes  permits  that  trials  and  sufferings  should  put  their  patience  to  the 
test.  The  hour  has  now  struck,  which  had  been  marked  by  the  Divine  will, 
in  which  our  heroine’s  susceptible  heart  was  also  to  be  tried  and  found  worthy. 
Interior  conflicts  of  the  most  distressing  nature  caused  her  to  feel  as  if  her 
God  had  entirely  rejected  her.  The  slightest  fault  was  magnified.  She 
reproached  herself,  that  selfish  egotism  was  the  motive  of  her  every  action. 
Such  frightful  illusions  cast  her  sad  soul  into  an  abyss  of  affliction;  not  so 
much  from  the  apprehension  of  hell  and  all  its  dire  consequences,  as  the 
separation  from  that  God  she  so  tenderly  and  beautifully  loved.  Prayer, 
self-denial,  perfect  submission,  self-contempt,  all  were  ineffectually  employed 
for  relief.  The  chalice  was  yet  fraught  with  bitterness,  and  it  must  be 
exhausted  to  a  drop.  This  thorny  and  overclouded  path  she  trod  for  the 
space  of  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Almighty  God  exhibited  His 
mercy  and  justice  and  love  by  restoring  peace  to  her  troubled  bur  dauntless 
soul — a  peace  which  she  had  so  long  sought  in  vain. 

These  painful  temptations  having  vanished,  Mother  Bourgeois  resigned 
the  superiority,  and  even  declined  taking  part  in  the  government  or  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  convent  for  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life.  This  time  she 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  interior  virtues  known  only  to 
Heaven. 

The  virtues  of  Mother  Bourgeois  were  of  the  most  heroic  cast.  In  her 
character  there  was  a  harmony,  a  rounded  beauty  that  excites  our  highest 
admiration.  Her  tender  affection  for  her  fellow-creatures  was  second  only 
to  her  boundless  love  of  God.  On  one  occasion  she  purchased  a  lot  of  ground 
at  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  school  in  that  city  ;  but  certain 
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interested  individuals  contested  the  purchase.  Mother  Bourgeois,  rather  than 
contend,  resigned  her  legal  rights,  stating  that  she  not  only  loved  her  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  even  wished  to  preserve  her  neighbor  in  the  love  which  he  owed  to 
her.  Amply  was  she  repaid  for  this  Christian  disinterestedness.  As  she  was 
leaving  the  church,  in  which  she  had  confided  and  offered  to  Almighty  God 
the  sacrifice  of  her  hopes  and  disappointments,  an  unknown  person 
approached,  and  handed  her  a  sun  equal  to  that  required  of  her  by  those 
unjust  and  exacting  men! 

Her  disposal  of  the  bed  presented  to  her  before  her  departure  from 
France  by  M.  De  la  Bessonibre,  is  quite  characteristic.  The  first  winter  she 
passed  in  Canada  was  perhaps  the  most  rigorous.  During  that  fearfully  cold 
season,  a  poor  soldier  came  to  complain  to  the  common  mother  of  all  the 
distressed  then  in  Montreal,  that  he  was  perishing  for  want  of  a  mattress 
whereon  to  repose  his  weary  limbs.  Margaret  Bourgeois’  tender  heart  was 
touched;  but  what  relief  could  she  afford?  She  gave  him  her  own  bed,  the 
only  one  she  had.  Shortly  after,  a  companion  of  the  unfortunate  soldier, 
having  learned  the  success  of  his  fellow-in-arms,  came  to  make  a  new  draft 
on  the  good  sister’s  charity.  She  gave  him  the  blankets.  No  application,  it 
appears,  was  made  for  the  pillow.  Thus  she  reduced  herself  to  the  extremity 
of  passing  nearly  the  whole  of  a  rigorous  Canadian  winter  on  the  bare 
ground ;  and  her  sufferings  must  have  been  beyond  description. 

Knowing  well  the  immense  power  that  woman  wields  in  this  world, 
Mother  Bourgeois  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  promote  solid 
piety  among  her  sex.  For  married  and  unmarried  females  she  instituted 
assemblies,  to  which  sermons  and  exhortations  were  addressed,  according  to 
their  respective  stations.  For  a  time  these  meetings  seemed  to  produce  slight 
results;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  discontinue  them.  But  she  would 
not  hear  of  it.  “  Should  no  greater  good,”  she  remarked,  “  be  derived  from 
them  than  that  one  sin  should  thereby  be  prevented,  she  would  deem  herself 
amply  rewarded  for  the  trouble  they  gave.”  Even  just  before  her  death, 
this  saintly  woman  enjoined  on  her  sisterhood  never  to  consent  that  those 
assemblies  should  be  abolished.  Her  intentions  were  punctually  fulfilled. 
To  this  day  they  are  the  object  of  the  zeal  of  the  sisters  of  the  congregation. 
She  also  entreated  her  religious  to  give  spiritual  retreats  for  the  poor  scholars, 
and  imposed,  as  an  imperative  obligation,  that  the  members  of  her  community 
should  be  sent  to  form  schools  in  different  parts  of  Canada  for  the  instruction 
of  the  country  children. 
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In  1686,  Mother  Bourgeois  learned  that  the  bishop  of  Quebec  wished  to 
confer  with  her  on  the  subject  of  a  house  which  he  intended  to  open  in  his 
episcopal  city  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children.  Immediately  she  set  out 
for  Quebec.  The  distance  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  the 
journey  was  made  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice.  But  her  painful 
voyage  was  the  least  part  of  the  work.  She  spent  four  days  of  Holy  Week 
in  the  laborious  undertaking  of  preparing  and  furnishing  the  new  house,  and 
passed  whole  nights  prostrate  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  praying  for  the 
success  of  her  mission.  To  her  all  labor  was  luxury,  and  suffering  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  provided  she  gained  souls  to  God. 

In  her  humility  there  was  also  something  heroic  and  beautiful.  She 
often  said  she  believed  she  had  not  the  least  intellect,  and  desired  to  be  forgot- 
ten  and  despised.  Yet  her  lofty  and  sensitive  nature  felt  humiliations  keenly. 
“  I  request  humiliations,”  she  would  say,  “  and  when  the  Almighty,  permits 
that  I  am  so  favored,  I  keenly  feel  them.  I  fear  I  may  yet  fall  into 
some  serious  faults.”  I11  giving  the  habit  to  her  novices  she  was  wont  to 
repeat:  “  My  dear  sister,  be  always  humble  and  little  in  your  own  eyes.” 

The  love  of  poverty  was  another  virtue  that  adorned  the  character  of 
this  noble  woman.  She  was  most  careful  that  the  sisters  should  be  trained 
to  the  practice  of  this  virtue.  “  The  Blessed  Virgin,”  she  writes,  “  whose 
children  we  are,  embraced  the  most  rigorous  poverty.  Our  Lord  chose  a 
stable  for  his  palace,  a  manger  for  a  cradle,  a  little  straw  for  a  bed  of  state. 
In  after  years  He  had  not  whereon  to  repose  His  adorable  head;  and  in  the 
painful  agony  of  death  a  cross  was  His  dying  pillow.  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  says  our  Lord  in  one  of  his  first  instructions.  It  will  avail  naught 
to  be  exteriorly  poor.  The  heart  must  be  detached  from  the  little  possessed, 
and  even  from  the  desire  of  acquiring,  and  be  satisfied  with  what  the  com¬ 
munity  affords,  even  in  sickness,  unless  necessity  requires  the  contrary.  In 
the  missions,”  she  continues,  “  the  sisters  should  live  in  the  same  state  of  pov¬ 
erty,  seeking  not  their  own  comfort,  but  the  good  and  happiness  of  their 
neighbor.” 

How  great  soever  was  the  poverty  she  so  wisely  prescribed  to  her  sisters, 
the  apprehension  of  their  suffering  from  want  never  gave  her  the  least  con¬ 
cern,  being  persuaded  that  “  He  who  provides  for  the  birds  of  the  air  ”  will 
not  fail  to  provide  for  them!  Her  unlimited  confidence  in  Divine  Providence 
was  frequently  rewarded  by  extraordinary  succor  in  the  moment  of  need. 
During  a  famine,  the  sister  charged  with  the  bakery  saw  her  portion  of 
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flour  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  she  deemed  it  useless  to  bake  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  Mother  Bourgeois,  however,  told  her  not  to  defer.  The  obedient 
sister  immediately  complied,  and  found  the  flour  multiplying  in  her  hands? 
and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  she  had  as  many  loaves  as  five  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  flour  could  have  produced ! 

On  another  occasion  the  community  was  so  reduced  that  not  even  a 
mouthful  of  bread  could  be  afforded  for  supper.  The  humble  Mother  Bour¬ 
geois,  whose  desire  was  to  do  good  in  secret,  sent  for  the  same  nun  who  had 
charge  of  the  bakery  and  told  her  to  go  to  the  chapel  and  beg  the  Most 
Blessed  Virgin  to  supply  the  deficiency.  No  sooner  was  the  prayer  offered 
than  the  bread  desired  was  sent  to  the  convent.  This  dear  and  holy  mother 
used  to  go  where  the  wheat  was  deposited,  and  there  recite  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
and  He  who  is  ever  attentive  to  the  supplications  of  His  beloved  children 
caused  the  quantity  of  the  little  store  visibly  to  increase.  Some  of  the  sisters 
were  so  struck  with  this  extraordinary  augmentation,  that  they  began  to 
measure  the  wheat,  but  Mother  Bourgeois,  being  informed  of  it,  put  a  stop 
to  their  laudable  curiosity,  adding,  “  that  it  would  be  the  cause  of  a  privation, 
a  cessation  of  the  benefits  of  our  Heavenly  Father.” 

Pecuniary  circumstances  not  permitting  the  sister  treasurer,  in  1690,  to 
purchase  even  a  bushel  of  wheat,  so  great  was  the  expense  compared  with 
the  means  of  the  community,  nevertheless,  sufficient  flour  was  found  for  the 
whole  community  for  the  space  of  four  months.  This  the  treasurer  very 
judiciously  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  Mother  Bourgeois,  who  never  failed 
to  visit  the  little  wheat  that  remained,  from  time  to  time,  offering  up  her  fer¬ 
vent  prayers  for  its  increase.  A  person  highly  credible  who  lived  in  the  con¬ 
vent  also  relates  that  wine  had  become  so  scarce  that  it  could  not  be  had  in 
Montreal.  The  sisters  of  the  congregation  supplied  the  sick  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  Masses  said  at  the  parish  church. 
What  is  here  particularly  remarkable  is,  when  the  ships  arrived  from 
France  with  wine,  the  barrel  which  had  so  freely  supplied  the  liquor  refused 
to  flow. 

The  same  person  asserts  that  the  sisters  were  once  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  dining-room  for  dinner,  when  Mother  Bourgeois  was  told  it  was  useless 
to  assemble  her  daughters  for  the  frugal  repast;  nevertheless,  she  had  the 
bell  rung  for  the  examination  of  conscience,  and  proceeded  as  customary  to 
the  refectory;  when  lo!  a  person  entered  with  all  that  is  required  for  dinner. 
It  is  thus  our  Heavenly  Father  realizes  the  word  of  His  Divine  Son:  “Seek 
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first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you.” 

But  far  from  presuming  on' the  extraordinary  assistance  of  Providence, 
Mother  Bourgeois  rarely  requested  to  be  miraculously  favored.  Such  was 
the  austerity  of  her  life  that,  indeed,  very,  very  little  was  required  for  her 
subsistence;  and  even  that  little  was  seasoned  with  mixtures  ingeniously 
introduced  to  render  it  unpalatable.  One  meal,  with  a  little  soup  in  the 
evening,  was  her  daily  diet.  Her  positions,  either  sitting  or  standing,  she 
rendered  painful,  through  a  spirit  of  mortification. 

So  completely  had  she  destroyed  the  sense  of  taste  by  an  uninterrupted 
application  to  render  food  disagreeable,  that  she  could  partake  of  the  best 
and  the  worst,  without  either  pleasure  or  disgust.  Her  bed  was  of  straw  and 
her  pillows  of  wood.  In  her  frequent  voyages,  the  cables  or  ropes  were  the 
bed  on  which  she  reposed,  and  this  painful  repose  was  short  and  regularly 
interrupted  two  hours  every  night  to  offer  her  pure  and  holy  meditations  to 
God.  The  severity  of  the  most  rigorous  season  she  never  alleviated  by 
approaching  a  fire.  And  to  all  this  could  be  added  different  kinds  of  auster¬ 
ities  not  easily  described. 

The  last  act  of  Mother  Bourgeois  was,  indeed,  a  fitting  termination  to 
the  heroic  and  beautiful  life  which  now  drew  to  its  close.  On  the  last  night 
of  the  year  1699,  Sister  St.  Angel  fell  dangerously  ill.  A  sudden  alarm  was 
spread  through  the  convent.  But,  holy  and  gentle  sisters,  despair  not  of  the 
life  of  your  dear  companion!  She  whose  life  was  one  continued  act  of 
charity  shall  shortly  end  it  by  a  supreme  act  of  that  sublime  virtue.  No 
sooner  was  the  venerable  foundress  informed  of  the  critical  condition  of  Sister 
St.  Angel,  than  she  exclaimed,  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  pious  and  lofty  soul: 
“O  my  God !  why  wilt  thou  not  accept  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  rather  than 
deprive  the  community  of  that  dear  and  excellent  child  ?  ” 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  dangerous  symptoms  of  the 
sick  sister  disappeared;  and  Mother  Bourgeois  was  siezed  with  a  mortal 
disease,  which  she  bore  for  the  space  of  twelve  days  with  that  grand  spirit 
of  self-denial,  resignation,  and  blessed  joy  which  ever  characterized  her  in 
her  sufferings.  The  sacraments  of  the  church  consoled  her  last  moments. 
She  breathed  her  pure  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  calmly  departed  this 
life,  cheered  by  the  bright  hope  of  those  who  having  instructed  many  unto 
justice  shall  shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  forever  and  forever.  And  thus 
passed  away  amid  the  scene  of  her  toils  and  sufferings  the  famous  and  saintly 
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foundress  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her 
age,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1700. 

This  sweet  eulogy  of  her  virtues  is  "from  the  pen  of  Thomas  D’Arey 
McGee,  and  was  published  at  Montreal  in  1S65: 

“’Tis  pleasant  in  the  gay  greenwood— so  all  the  poets  sing — 

To  breathe  the  very  breath  of  flowers,  and  hear  the  sweet  birds  sing; 

’Tis  pleasant  to  shut  out  the  world — behind  their  curtain  green, 

And  live  and  laugh,  and  muse  and  pray,  forgotten  and  unseen; 

But  men  or  angels  seldom  saw  a  sight  to  heaven  more  dear, 

Than  Sister  Margaret  and  her  flock,  upon  our  hillside  here. 

“From  morn  till  eve,  a  hum  arose,  above  the  maple  trees, 

A  hum  of  harmony  and  praise  from  Sister  Margaret’s  bees; 

Egyptian  hue  and  speech  uncouth  grew  fair  and  sweet,  when  won 
To  sing  the  song  of  Mary,  and  to  serve  her  Savior  Son! 

The  courier  halted  on  his  path,  the  sentry  on  his  round, 

And  barehead  blessed  the  holy  nun  who  made  it  holy  ground. 

“There  came  a  day  of  tempest,  where  all  was  peace  before — 

The  Huron  war  cry  rang  dismay  on  Hochelaga’s  shore — 

Then  in  that  day  all  men  confessed,  with  all  man’s  humbled  pride, 

How  brave  a  heart,  in  God’s  good  time,  a  convent  serge  may  hide. 

The  savage  triumph’d  o’er  the  saint — a  tiger  in  the  fold — 

But  the  mountain  mission  stands  to-day!  the  Huron’s  tale  is  told! 

i{C  Sj« 

“Dear  mother  of  our  mountain  home!  loved  foundress  of  our  school — 

Pray  for  thy  children  that  they  keep  thy  every  sacred  rule, 

Beseech  thy  glorious  Patron — Our  Lady  full  of  grace — 

To  guide  and  guard  thy  sisterhood— and  her  who  fills  thy  place, 

Thy  other  self — to  whom  we  know  all  glad  obedience  given 
As  rendered  to  thyself,  will  be  repaid  ten-fold  in  heaven! 

“For  thee,  my  country!  many  are  the  gifts  God  gives  to  thee, 

And  glorious  is  thine  aspect,  from  sunset  to  the  sea, 

And  many  a  cross  is  in  thy  midst,  and  many  an  altar  fair; 

And  many  a  place  where  men  may  lay  the  burden  that  they  bear; 

Ah!  may  it  be  thy  crowning  gift,  the  last  as  ’twas  the  first, 

To  see  thy  children  at  the  knee  of  Margaret  Bourgeois  nursed!  ” 
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Canonized  Saints  of  America. 


SANCTITY  in  the  New  World. — A  Sainted  Archbishop.  —  St.  Peter  Claver 
the  Dominican. —  Giving  Comfort  to  the  Slaves.  —  Ministering  from  a 
Deathbed. — Martyrs  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. — The  Pious  Virgin  of  Lima. 
— A  Rose  of  Southern  Climes— The  Struggle  for  a  Vocation. — A  Saint 
of  Suffering  and  Sweetness.  —  Miracles  that  Proved  Holiness  —  An 
Incorrupt  Body. 


HE  sanctity  of  the  Church  in  America  has  been  shown  by  the  holy 
lives  of  many,  whose  virtues  have  been  attested  by  their  canoniza¬ 
tion  or  proceedings  for  it.  Among  these  stands  foremost  St. 
Turibius  Mogrobejo,  archbishop  of  Lima.  His  early  life  was 
marked  by  tender  piety,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  led  a  life  of 
austerity  and  fervor.  When  he  was  judge  at  Granada  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Lima;  he  sought  to  escape  the  dignity,  but,  yield¬ 
ing  to  an  express  order,  he  was  ordained  and  consecrated.  On  arriving  in  his 
diocese  he  began  a  visitation  which  occupied  several  years,  for  he  visited 
every  hamlet  as  an  apostle  instructing  the  ignorant,  introducing  devotion,  cor¬ 
recting  abuses,  and  exciting  all  to  a  holy  life.  When  pestilence  came,  his  zeal 
was  unremitting.  He  held  several  synods  of  his  clergy,  and  convened  pro¬ 
vincial  councils,  the  decrees  of  which  were  adopted  throughout  Spanish 
America.  His  life  was  one  of  prayer,  mortification,  and  labor,  till  he  died  at 
Santa  in  1606  during  one  of  his  missionary  visitations.  Miracles  had  attested 
his  sanctity,  and  he  was  canonized  in  1726. 

St.  Francis  Solano,  after  a  holy  youth  in  Spain,  entered  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  in  his  zeal  asked  to  be  sent  to  America.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
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saint  wherever  he  had  preached  and  labored.  He  entered  on  the  mission  in 
America  with  all  his  zeal,  and  his  preaching  was  rewarded  by  wonderful 
conversions  throughout  the  country  from  the  River  La  Plata  to  Lima.  In 
that  city,  where  vice  was  prevalent,  he  announced  the  judgments  of  God  with 
such  force  that  thousands  returned  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  He  died  there 
in  1610,  and  was  canonized  in  1726.  St.  Francis  Solano  was  renowned  for 
most  extraordinary  miracles,  and  is  invoked  with  fervor  for  protection  against 
earthquakes. 

St.  Louis  Bertrand,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Dominican  order, 
labored  for  several  years  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  Panama  to 
Venezuela,  converting  many  Indians  to  the  Faith  and  reforming  many  lives 
of  the  Spaniards.  His  denunciation  of  vice  led  to  attempts  on  his  life,  from 
which  he  escaped  miraculously.  He  was  canonized  in  1671. 

Saint  Peter  Claver,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  labored  in  the  same  district, 
but  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  comfort,  instruction  and  salvation  of  negro 
slaves,  whose  condition  on  the  ships  that  brought  them  from  Africa,  and  in 
America  was  most  wretched.  For  thirty  years  he  labored  for  these  afflicted 
people,  consoling  and  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  God’s  truth.  During 
that  time,  it  is  said,  he  had  the  happiness  of  baptizing  about  four  hundred 
thousand  negroes.  His  love  for  the  slaves  was  so  well  known  that,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  slaveship,  the  pious  people  of  the  city  hastened  to  gratify  him  by 
bringing  him  the  news;  for  this  he  remembered  them  in  his  prayers.  Pro¬ 
viding  himself  with  cooling  drinks,  fruit,  biscuit,  and  other  delicacies,  the 
priest  hurried  to  the  unhappy  blacks.  Before  they  were  ready  to  leave  the 
ship,  Father  Claver  was  there  to  help  them;  he  provided  wagons  to  remove 
the  sick,  accompanied  others  to  their  new  homes,  and  begged  their  masters 
to  treat  them  kindly.  Having  gained  the  love  of  the  slaves,  Father  Claver 
instructed  them  in  the  truths  of  religion,  neither  discouraged  by  the  stupidity 
of  some  nor  the  rough  ways  of  others.  Not  content  with  making  them 
Christians,  he  strove  to  make  them  good  Christians.  The  holy  Jesuit,  who 
had  learned  the  science  of  the  saints  from  the  Blessed  Alphonsus  Rodriguez, 
not  only  endured  with  cheerfulness  the  trials  he  encountered  amid  these  de¬ 
graded  people,  but  added  other  austerities,  which  should  fill  with  confusion 
those  who  seek  only  their  own  ease  and  comfort.  Even  during  his  last 
sickness,  which  kept  him  in  his  bed  for  four  years,  he  continued  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  his  negroes  and  instruct  them.  He  died  September  8,  1654. 

The  Blessed  Ignatius  Azevedo,  and  his  thirty  nine  companions,  beatified, 
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in  1S54,  were  holy  Jesuit  missionaries  on  their  way  to  Brazil  to  labor  in  con¬ 
verting  the  Indians  to  the  Faith.  They  were  captured  by  a  Calvinist  pirate, 
who  threw  them  all  into  the  sea. 

St.  Philip  of  Jesus,  a  native  of  Mexico,  of  which  he  is  the  patron,  as  well 
as  several  others  who  have  been  canonized  or  beatified  as  martyrs  in  Japan, 
were  born  in  America,  or  labored  with  zeal  here  in  the  missions. 

But  highest  of  all  on  this  holy  calendar,  place  must  be  given  to  the 
sweet  maiden,  canonized  as  the  first  American  saint,  who  is  known  to  the 
Church  as  St.  Rose  of  Lima;  nor  would  any  record  of  Catholicity  on  this 
continent  be  complete  without  an  account  of  her  beautiful  and  exemplary  life. 

Rose  Florez,  the  holy  and  renowned  virgin  in  question,  was  born  at 
Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  15S6.  Her  parents,  Gasper  Florez  and  Mary  Olivia,  were  persons  of 
virtue  and  high  birth. 

Her  aunt,  Lady  Isabella  of  Herrera,  being  chosen  as  her  godmother, 
gave  her  the  name  of  Isabella  in  baptism.  Three  months  after,  however,  as 
the  child  slept  in  her  cradle,  her  mother  and  several  other  persons  saw  a 
beautiful  rose  on  her  sweet  little  countenance.  From  that  time  they  called 
her  by  the  name  of  Rose. 

Rose’s  godmother  thought  herself  slighted  by  this  change  of  name. 
So  much  offended  was  the  lady  that  she  lived  at  variance  with  the  child’s 
mother  until  an  end  was  put  to  the  unhappy  dispute  by  the  action  of  the 
archbishop  of  Lima,  who  gave  her  the  name  of  Rose  in  confirmation. 

As  a  child  she  was  very  remarkable,  bore  many  severe  afflictions  with 
unflinching  heroism,  and  was  exceedingly  neat  in  her  dress.  In  prayer  she 
was  most  fervent.  We  are  assured  that  she  received  from  God,  at  a  most 
tender  age,  an  inspiration  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  by  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  virtues  of  that  great  and  saintly  woman. 

To  Rose’s  pure  heart  and  girlish  mind,  innocence  was  the  grand  and 
only  attraction.  She  loved  purity,  because  it  is  “the  beautiful  and  white 
virtue  of  the  soul.”  At  five  years  of  age,  we  are  told,  she  made  a  vow  of 
virginity,  consecrating  her  whole  life  to  Heaven.  Thus  we  may  say  of 
America’s  first  saint,  what  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Church  said  of  the  lovely 
St.  Agnes— that  her  piety  and  virtue  were  above  her  years,  and  far  beyond 
the  strength  of  nature. 

Her  obedience  was  in  the  highest  degree  heroic.  Her  mother — like 
many  others  who  love  their  children  more  for  this  world  than  for  heaven — 
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often  begged  Rose  to  take  much  care  of  her  beauty,  and  even  desired  her  to 
use  paint  and  cosmetics.  But  the  pure,  simple  soul  of  our  saint  saw  the  folly 
of  such  advice.  She  knew  that  modesty,  virtue,  and  simplicity  in  dress  are 
the  highest  ornaments  sanctioned  by  religion  and  good  sense;  and  she 
earnestly  entreated  her  mother  not  to  oblige  her  to  obey  in  such  matters. 

On  one  occasion  the  mother  ordered  her  daughter  to  wear  a  garland  of 
flowers  on  her  head.  Rose  did  not  think  herself  strong  enough  to  effect  a 
change  in  this  command,  and  obeyed.  But  she  sanctified  her  submission  by 
the  painful  mortification  with  which  she  accompanied  it.  Our  Lord  having 
recalled  to  her  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  cruel  thorns  which  composed 
His  crown  in  His  passion,  she  took  the  garland,  and  fixed  it  on  her  head  with 
a  large  needle,  which  penetrated  so  deeply  that  at  night  the  maid  could 
scarcely  remove  the  garland.  Thus  she  contrived  to  elude,  without  resisting, 
the  orders  of  her  mother,  when  they  were  openly  opposed  to  the  high  virtue 
at  which  our  saint  aimed ;  and  she  punished  herself  severely  when  she  obeyed 
her  in  anything  that  partook  of  the  vanity  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  said,  in  truth,  that  from  her  infancy,  Rose’s  patience  in  suffer¬ 
ing  and  her  love  of  mortification  were  extraordinary,  and  whilst  yet  a  child 
she  ate  no  fruit,  fasted  three  days  a  week,  allowing  herself  on  them  only 
bread  and  water,  and  on  other  days  taking  only  herbs  and  pulse.  When  she 
was  grown  up,  her  garden  was  planted  with  nothing  but  bitter  herbs,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  figures  of  crosses. 

By  the  changes  of  worldly  fortune,  Gasper  Florez  fell  from  a  state  of 
opulence  into  great  distress.  The  pious  wife  of  the  Treasurer  Gonsalvo  took 
Rose  into  her  family;  and  the  young  saint,  by  working  there  all  day  in  the 
garden,  and  late  at  night  with  her  needle,  managed  to  relieve  and  comfort 
her  father  and  mother  in  their  necessities. 

She  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  needle-work,  either  in  designing  flowers, 
or  in  tracing  them  in  embroidery  or  tapestry.  So  much  beauty  and  delicacy 
had  her  work,  that  it  seemed  to  surpass  art  and  nature.  And  what  is  more 
surprising  is,  that  though  her  mind  was  often  elevated  to  God  during  her  hours 
of  toil,  yet  her  hand  guided  the  work  as  faultlessly  as  if  her  mind  was  solely 
intent  upon  it. 

Besides  needle-work,  she  cultivated  a  little  garden,  in  which  she  raised 
violets  and  other  flowers.  These  she  sold  to  help  her  parents  in  their  neces. 
sities;  and  as  all  her  industry  was  insufficient  to  save  them  from  poverty,  she 
confessed  to  a  holy  person  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  graciously  supplied  the 
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deficiency  by  secret  and  wonderful  means.  Her  parents  she  attended  in  sick¬ 
ness  with  angelic  kindness  and  assiduity.  She  was  always  at  their  bedside, 
ready  by  day  and  by  night  to  perform  the  meanest  and  most  difficult  services. 

As  Rose  grew  up  to  womanhood,  her  extreme  beauty,  the  refinement  of 
her  mind,  her  delightful  conversation,  and  even  her  virtue  itself, which  greatly 
enhanced  her  personal  attractions,  captivated  many  hearts.  To  her  this  was  a 
great  annoyance,  as  she  never  for  a  moment  forgot  her  vow  of  virginity. 
She  invented  all  sorts  of  means  to  disfigure  herself.  She  made  her  face  pale 
and  livid  with  fasting,  and  washed  her  hands  in  hot  lime  to  take  the  skin  off 
them.  She  sought  solitude,  shut  herself  up  closely  in  the  house,  went  out 
very  seldom,  and  then  only  when  it  was  quite  necessary.  Thus  several  years 
passed  away. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  good  young  lady  was  not 
able  to  prevent  several  persons  from  seeking  her  hand  in  marriage.  Among 
others,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  in  the  capital,  as  much  delighted 
with  her  virtue  as  her  beauty ,  wished  her  to  become  the  bride  of  her  only 
son.  The  lady  openly  made  the  request  to  Rose’s  parents,  who,  having  eleven 
children  to  provide  for,  received  the  proposal  most  favorably,  thinking  the 
alliance  would  be  very  advantageous  to  themselves  and  their  family. 

Our  saint  was  the  only  person  to  whom  this  offer  was  disagreeable.  She 
blamed  herself  for  it.  She  saw  that  there  was  now  no  means  of  escape  but 
by  openly  declaring  her  firm  resolution  not  to  marry.  Her  parents  were  sur¬ 
prised,  but  did  not  lose  hopes  of  inducing  her  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
They  tried  caresses,  threats,  and  finally  blows;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

After  this  storm  blew  over,  Rose  sought  a  port  of  safety  in  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Dominic.  She  solemnly  received  the  habit  at  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Velasquez  on  the  ioth  of  August,  1606,  being  twenty  years  of 
age.  This  state  of  life,  it  may  be  observed,  did  not  prevent  the  saint  from 
continuing  to  assist  her  father  and  mother. 

It  is  said  that  he  w7ho  knows  not  how  to  be  humble  knows  nothing. 
Humility  now-a-days  is  a  rare  virtue,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  one.  This 
wise  young  lady  was  a  model  of  deep  humility.  All  her  actions  proclaimed 
it.  At  confession,  the  abundance  of  her  tears  might  make  her  pass  in  the 
eyes  of  a  stranger  for  a  great  public  sinner.  Yet,  so  pure  and  innocent  was 
the  life  she  led,  that  her  confessors  had  often  great  difficulty  in  finding 
matter  for  absolution  in  those  things  of  which  she  accused  herself  with  so 
manv  tears. 
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She  kept  so  strict  a  watch  over  herself,  that  she  was  never  heard  to 
speak  one  word  louder  than  another,  or  to  find  the  least  fault  with  the  actions 
or  conduct  of  others.  There  was  nothing  in  her  behavior  that  could  give 
annoyance  to  those  with  whom  charity  or  duty  obliged  her  to  converse;  on 
the  contrary,  her  sweet  and  obliging  manners  made  her  so  agreeable  to 
everyone,  that  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  name  Rose  did  not  suit  her, 
because  she  had  not  its  thorns. 

Her  charity  towards  mankind  was  so  universal  that  this  queen  of  virtues 
seemed  to  be  the  soul  which  animated  her  words,  actions,  and  entire  conduct. 
The  love  which  she  had  for  God  and  her  neighbor  filled  her  whole  heart, 
and  had  so  entirely  disengaged  it  from  earthly  things,  that  she  was  insensible 
to  the  pleasures  which  most  men  love  so  passionately.  Being  asked  one  day 
if,  in  the  midst  of  the  delights  and  consolations  which  Almighty  God  infused 
so  abundantly  into  her  soul,  she  did  not  feel  her  heart  attached  to  worldly 
things,  she  confessed  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  think  of  them,  or  to 
take  the  least  pleasure  in  them.  By  this  wonderful  detachment  from 
creatures,  she  attained  to  a  rare  purity  of  heart,  in  some  degree  similar  to 
that  which  the  angels  possess  by  the  privilege  of  their  nature. 

Her  spirit  of  penance,  the  mark  of  the  true  Christian,  was  not  less 
marvelous.  By  long  training  she  reached  an  astonishing  degree  of  abstinence. 
Often  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  she  would  take  nothing  but  a  piece 
of  bread  and  a  little  water.  This  must  have  been  at  the  expense  of  great 
suffering,  for  the  extreme  heat  of  Peru  is  very  exhaustive  of  physical  strength. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  Rose  accustomed  herself  to  fast  in 
the  following  manner:  She  observed  very  strictly  the  fast  of  her  order  from 
the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  until  Easter  Sunday.  From 
the  beginning  of  Lent  she  left  off  bread,  contenting  herself  with  a  few 
orange  pippins  every  day  of  the  forty  that  are  consecrated  to  penance.  On 
Fridays  she  took  only  five.  She  ate  so  little  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  that 
what  she  took  in  eight  days  was  scarcely  sufficient  nourishment  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Indeed,  she  was  known  to  make  a  moderate  sized  loaf  and  a 
pitcher  of  water  last  fifty  days.  But  what  seems  miraculous  in  her  austerities, 
is  that  the  saint  derived  more  strength  from  her  fasts  than  from  the  food 
which  she  took. 

Rose  likewise  daily  chastised  her  body  with  instruments  of  penance,  so 
much  so,  that  her  confessors  were  obliged  to  restrict  her  in  the  use  of  them. 
After  she  became  a  nun,  she  was  not  content  with  a  common  sort  of  discipline. 
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She  made  one  for  herself,  composed  of  two  iron  chains,  and  used  it  daily 
with  merciless  severity.  She  disciplined  herself,  first,  for  her  own  sins; 
secondly,  for  all  souls  engaged  in  sin ;  thirdly,  for  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  Church;  fourthly,  for  Lima  or  Peru,  when  threatened  with  any  great 
misfortune;  fifthly,  for  the  souls  in  purgatory;  sixthly,  for  those  in  their  last 
agony ;  and,  seventhly,  in  reparation  to  the  outrages  offered  to  Almighty  God. 

The  bed  Rose  used — and  which  she  constructed  herself — was  in  the  form 
of  a  rough  wooden  box.  Into  it  she  put  a  quantity  of  small  stones  of 
different  sizes,  that  her  body  might  suffer  more  and  more,  and  might  not 
enjoy  the  repose  which  a  smoother  would  have  afforded.  Nor  did  this  seem 
hard  enough.  She  afterwards  added  pieces  of  wood  and  broken  tiles;  and 
such  was  the  luxurious  bed  on  which  this  young,  delicate,  and  beautiful  girl 
took  the  rest  necessary  to  recruit  her  exhausted  strength  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  years! 

When  some  good  persons,  through  charity,  entreated  the  saint  to 
moderate  her  austerities,  she  answered:  “  As  I  cannot  do  any  good,  is  it  not 
just  that  I  should  suffer  whatever  I  am  capable  of  suffering?” 

Rose's  body  being  so  obedient  to  the  laws  of  her  mind,  and  her  mind  so 
perfectly  submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  even 
irrational  creatures  respected  her  virtue.  The  dampness  of  the  earth,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  which  surrounded  her  little  hermitage,  drew  thither  a 
countless  multitude  of  mosquitoes.  It  is  well  known  how  these  small, 
malicious  busybodies  love  the  shade,  and  take  such  a  queer  delight  in  cease¬ 
lessly  annoying  all  that  are  within  their  reach.  But  there  was  one  whom 
they  touched  not.  It  was  Rose.  Not  one  of  the  legion  of  mosquitoes  that 
covered  the  walls,  windows,  and  doors  of  her  garden  cell  presumed  to  annoy 
her.  On  the  contrary,  they  showed  so  much  respect  for  the  purity  and 
sanctity  of  her  person  that  they  seemed  to  honor  in  her  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  good  God  who  had  created  them.  To  the  saint’s  mother,  however, 
and  other  persons  who  came  to  visit  her,  the  mosquitoes  exhibited  no  such 
marked  deference.  They  attacked  all  comers  with  that  vigor  and  venom  for 
which  they  are  so  renowned  even  to  this  day  in  the  backwoods  of  America. 

In  the  last  year  of  her  life  a  bird,  whose  melody  was  most  charming, 
placed  itself  opposite  her  room  during  the  whole  season  of  Lent.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  began  to  sink  in  the  west,  Rose  ordered  the  little  warbler  to  employ 
its  notes  in  praising  God.  The  bird  obeyed,  and,  raising  its  tiny  voice,  it  sang 
vigorously,  until  the  saint,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  offering  canticles  of 
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praise  and  benediction  to  God,  began  most  sweetly  to  sing  hymns  to  His 
glory.  When  she  had  finished,  the  little  songster  of  the  grove  commenced 
again,  and  thus  together  the  saint  and  the  bird  composed  a  choir,  in  which 
they  sang  alternately  for  an  hour  the  praises  of  the  Almighty.  At  six  o’clock 
she  dismissed  her  little  feathered  companion  till  next  day,  and  so  punctual 
was  it,  that  never  did  it  fail  to  appear  at  the  time  fixed. 

The  path  that  leads  to  saintliness  is,  it  is  true,  a  straight  and  narrow  one; 
but  it  has  its  pure  joys,  and  peace,  and  beauties,  and  consolations.  Many  were 
the  extraordinary  graces  which  God  bestowed  upon  this  holy  American  lady ; 
and  Christ  once,  in  a  vision,  called  her  soul  His  spouse. 

“The  more  a  man  is  united  within  himself,  and  interiorly  simple,”  writes 
the  author  of  “The  Imitation  of  Christ,”  “the  more  and  higher  things  does 
he  understand  without  labor,  for  he  receives  the  light  of  understanding  from 
above.  A  pure,  simple,  and  steady  spirit  is  not  dissipated  by  a  multitude  of 
affairs,  because  he  performs  them  all  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  endeavors  to 
be  at  rest  within  himself,  and  free  from  all  seeking  of  himself.” 

It  was  thus  With  Rose  of  Lima.  The  supernatural  lights  with  which 
God  enriched  her  understanding,  inflamed  her  heart  with  so  ardent  a  love  for 
prayer,  that  even  sleep  itself  could  not  distract  her  from  it.  So  completely 
absorbed  was  her  imagination  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  she  was  often  heard  to 
repeat,  while  asleep,  the  same  number  of  vocal  prayers  as  she  had  said  during 
the  day. 

She  meditated  every  day  for  three  hours  on  the  benefits  of  God,  and  the 
countless  graces  she  had  received  from  His  mercy.  Her  vocal  prayer  was 
continual.  Indeed,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  imagination  to  conceive 
how,  though  the  presence  of  God  entirely  engrossed  all  the  interior  powers 
of  her  soul,  she  still  acted  in  exterior  things  with  great  presence  of  mind,  giv¬ 
ing  the  proper  answers  to  questions,  and  carefully  finishing  any  work  she 
commenced.  When  in  church  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  altar,  and 
never  looked  at  anything  else.  Thus,  according  to  the  advice  of  .the  Holy 
Book,  she  kept  God  in  her  mind  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

The  Almighty  rewarded  this  purity  and  simplicity  of  mind  by  giving 
her  a  deep  insight  into  the  most  profound  mysteries  of  religion.  Some 
learned  theologians  hearing  of  this  had  the  curiosity  to  converse  with  her  on 
such  sublime  subjects  as  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  grace,  and  pre¬ 
destination;  and  after  a  long  conference,  they  confessed  that  they  had  never 
known  a  more  enlightened  soul,  and  that  the  saint  had  not  acquired  the 
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knowledge  of  these  elevated  truths  of  faith  by  the  vivacity  of  her  mind,  or  by 
application  to  study.  • 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  her  career  to  which  we  must  devote  a  few 
words.  As  thorns  spring  forth  with  roses,  so  grief  and  pain  seem  to  have 
been  born  with  the  blessed  Rose.  Her  life  was  one  long  chain  of  sufferings, 
sickness,  pains,  and  crosses,  which  exercised  her  patience  from  the  cradle  to 
the  tomb  by  a  tedious  martyrdom. 

The  sweet  disposition  and  religious  spirit  of  the  saint  were  often  severely 
tried  by  the  passionate  temper  of  her  mother,  who  found  fault  with  every¬ 
thing  her  daughter  did.  She  condemned  her  reserve,  blamed  her  fasts,  dis¬ 
liked  her  taking  up  so  much  time  in  prayer  and  retirement  so  opposed  to  the 
maxims  of  the  world;  and  for  these  reasons  she  often  scolded  Rose,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  use  a  thousand  abusive  epithets,,  as  if  she  had  been  an  infamous 
person.  At  the  least  provocation  she  gave  her  blows  on  the  cheek,  but  when 
she  was  carried  away  by  the  fury  of  anger,  she  put  no  bounds  to  her 
malicious  abuse.  She  even  assailed  her  daughter  with  blows  and  kicks;  and 
on  one  occasion  she  took  a  thick  knotty  stick  and  struck  her  with  all  her 
strength.  She  began  to  treat  Rose  thus  when  she  cut  off  her  hair,  after 
having  consecrated  her  virginity  to '  God,  and  she  continued  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  on  many  other  occasions. 

Those  with  whom  the  holy  heroine  lived,  were  also  actuated  towards 
her  by  the  vilest  feelings  of  envy  and  vexation,  and  all  because  they  saw  her 
lead  a  life  so  different  from  theirs.  To  disoblige  and  annoy  her,  they  did 
everything  in  their  power.  They  even  threatened  to  report  her  to  the 
Inquisition,  as  a  deluded  girl  and  a  hypocrite,  who  was  deceiving  the  world 
by  a  false  appearance  of  virtue ! 

Sickness  came  upon  her  in  all  sorts  of  shapes.  She  was  three  years  in 
bed  a  paralytic,  suffering  great  torture  without  shedding  a  tear  or  making 
the  least  complaint.  These  diseases  arose  from  different  causes,  which  all 
united  in  her  body  to  give  her  an  increase  of  torture.  Even  the  physicians 
were  surprised  to  see  her  suffer  so  long,  sometimes  from  tertian,  sometimes 
from  quartan  fevers,  which  made  her  burn  with  heat  and  then  shiver  with 
cold ;  for  so  dried  up  and  attenuated  was  her  body  that  there  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  anything  remaining  to  nourish  fever. 

On  her  part,  this  heroic  woman  adored  the  hand  of  God  in  her  infirm¬ 
ities,  acknowledging  that  they  did  not  proceed  in  her  from  any  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  system,  as  is  the  case  with  others,  but  from  the  particular  dispen- 
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sation  of  Christ,  who  sent  them  to  exercise  her  patience,  and  to  furnish  her 
with  opportunities  of  grace  and  merit.  She  was  a  daughter  of  affliction. 
But  in  the  midst  of  her  pains  and  sorrows,  she  would  look  at  her  crucifix,  and 
exclaim:  “Oh  Jesus,  increase  my  sufferings,  but  increase  also  Thy  divine 
love  in  my  soul!  ” 

Her  charity  was  boundless.  One  day  when  she  had  nothing  to  give  a 
poor  woman,  who  begged  her  for  the  love  of  God  to  give  her  some  old 
clothes  to  cover  her  poor  little  half-naked  children,  Rose  took  a  large  cloak 
belonging  to  her  mother,  and  without  any  permission  beyond  that  which  she 
interiorly  received  from  God,  who  inspired  her  to  perform  this  action,  she 
bestowed  it  upon  the  unhappy  mendicant.  Her  mother  was  displeased  with 
this  sort  of  liberality;  but  the  saint  humbly  entreated  her  not  to  be  uneasy; 
and  assured  her  that  Almighty  God  would  make  her  a  return  far  beyond  the 
cost  of  her  cloak.  Nor  was  she  deceived  in  her  expectations.  During  the 
same  day  a  stranger  came  in  and  gave  her  fifty  pieces  of  money.  Three  days 
after,  a  lady  sent  her  by  a  servant  a  piece  of  cloth  large  enough  to  make 
another  cloak;  and  the  Dominicans  added  to  this  by  sending  her  another  fine 
piece  of  cloth. 

Rose  made  herself  the  attendant  and  infirmarian  of  the  poor.  She  took 
home  with  her  Jane  de  Bovadilla,  a  young  orphan  lady  who,  besides  her 
great  poverty,  had  a  cancer  in  her  breast  of  which  no  one  could  bear  the 
insupportable  odor.  God  revealed  her  condition  to  the  saint.  She  went 
immediately  to  see  the  unfortunate  girl,  offered  to  wait  upon  her,  and  that 
she  might  be  able  to  do  it  she  persuaded  her  to  come  to  her  father’s  house, 
where  she  could  render  her  every  kind  of  assistance.  Still,  as  the  saint  knew 
that  her  mother  was  a  little  too  much  attached  to  her  own  interests,  she  told 
her  patient  that  she  would  hire  a  room  in  the  house,  and  that  she  would  give 
her  the  money  to  pay  for  herself,  only  requiring  that  the  young  lady  should 
keep  this  a  secret.  Rose  hired  the  room,  brought  Miss  de  Bovadilla  to  it, 
charitably  waited  upon  her,  and  worked  more  than  usual  to  obtain  the  money 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  lodging,  which  the  young  lady  did  not  quit 
till  she  was  perfectly  recovered. 

A  little  while  after,  her  mother  became  acquainted  with  the  foregoing 
case,  and  gave  her  leave  to  bring  home  sick  persons.  On  receiving  this  per¬ 
mission  Rose  exercised  her  charity  towards  the  poor  women  and  girls  whom 
she  met  in  the  streets,  whatever  might  be  their  condition.  Nor  was  she  sat¬ 
isfied  with  merely  giving  them  a  lodging.  She  nursed  them,  made  their 
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beds,  dressed  their  ulcers,  washed  their  clothes,  and,  in  short,  rendered  them 
every  sort  of  service,  making  no  distinction  between  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Indian,  the  free  and  the  slave,  the ‘European  or  the  African  negro. 

We  are  told  in  the  Holy  Book  that  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  restored  the 
sick  to  health.  The  mere  sight  of  our  saint  often  effected  a  cure.  On  one 
occasion  Don  John  d’Almansa,  a  gentleman  of  high  rank,  being  dangerously 
ill  desired  very  much  to  speak  to  Rose  once  before  he  died.  She  went  to  see 
him  to  afford  him  this  satisfaction.  When  the  saintly  lady  entered  his  room 
he  remarked  quite  a  heavenly  beauty  on  her  pure  countenance,  from  which 
he  conceived  a  firm  hope  that  she  would  obtain  his  cure  from  Almighty  God, 
who  alone  could  raise  him  from  the  sad  state  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
While  she  was  speaking  to  him  he  fell  asleep  with  this  consoling  thought  in 
his  mind,  and  awoke  as  perfectly  recovered  as  if  he  had  never  been  ill. 

Like  her  charity,  our  saint’s  childlike  confidence  in  God  was  wonderful. 

One  day,  seeing  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  house  to  buy  provisions, 
or  a  bit  of  bread  to  eat,  she  went  to  open  the  chest  in  the  assurance  that  the 
Almighty,  who  never  abandons  those  who  trust  in  him,  would  provide  for 
those  so  dear  to  her.  She  was  not  deceived.  She  found  the  bread-chest  full 
of  loaves,  whiter  and  of  a  different  shape  from  the  ones  they  were  accustomed 
to  eat. 

On  another  occasion,  the  supply  of  honey — which  is  much  used  in  Peru 
— having  failed,  and  her  brothers  having  brought  word  that  there  was  not  a 
single  drop  remaining,  Rose,  full  of  confidence  in  God,  went  to  the  place  and 
found  the  vessel  quite  full  of  excellent  honey.  It  lasted  the  family  eight 
months. 

When  her  father,  Gasper  Florez,  was  sick  and  weighed  down  with  sor¬ 
row  at  not  being  able  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  livres  which  he  owed,  and 
which  he  was  pressed  to  return,  Rose  was  informed  of  the  affair.  She  went 
to  the  church  and  begged  of  Christ  to  assist  him  on  the  occasion,  and  not  to 
allow  her  parent  to  be  put  to  confusion.  As  she  returned  she  saw  a  stranger 
enter  the  house.  He  gave  her  father  a  little  purse  which  contained  precisely 
the  sum  wanted  to  satisfy  his  creditor.  On  many  other  occasions,  in  the 
great  necessities  to  which  her  family  was  often  reduced,  God  favored  its 
members  by  miraculous  means,  to  reward  the  saint’s  admirable  confidence  in 
His  almighty  power  and  goodness. 

Rose  learned  by  revelation  that  she  would  die  on  the  festival  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  and  when  she  reached  her  thirty-first  year — which  she  knew  she 
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would  not  live  to  complete — she  made  the  wife  of  Don  Gonzalez,  her  great 
benefactor  and  the  protector  of  her  family,  acquainted  with  the  day  and  place 
of  her  death.  She  was  in  perfect  health  yvhen  she  communicated  this  sad 
intelligence. 

God  likewise  enlightened  our  saint  as  to  the  extreme  suffering  she  was 
to  endure  at  the  close  of  her  holy  and  humble  life.  He  showed  her  their 
number,  and  revealed  to  her  that  her  pains  would  be  so  violent  that  each 
member  of  her  body  would  have  its  own  particular  torment.  She  was  told 
that  she  would  have  to  suffer  the  same  thirst  which  tormented  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  on  the  cross,  and  also  a  burning  heat  which  would  dry  up  the  very 
marrow  in  her  bones.  But  the  heroine  trembled  not  at  the  thought  of  this 
woeful  species  of  martyrdom. 

On  the  night  of  the  ist  of  August,  Rose  retired  to  her  room  in  perfect 
health;  but  at  midnight  she  was  heard  piteously  crying  and  moaning.  The 
wife  of  Don  Gonzalez,  at  whose  house  she  lived,  hastened  to  the  saint’s  room, 
and  found  her  extended  on  the  fj,oor,  half-dead,  cold,  pulseless,  motionless,  and 
scarcely  breathing. 

Skilled  physicians  were  at  once  summoned ;  and,  after  a  most  careful  diag¬ 
nosis  they  all  declared  that  her  infirmities  and  sufferings  were  beyond  human 
endurance, and  that  such  a  union  of  incompatible  symptoms  was  something  truly 
miraculous.  They  were  of  opinion,  in  short,  that  her  illness  was  not  natural, 
but  that  the  hand  of  God  had  sent  the  torments  which  thus  afflicted  His  ser¬ 
vant.  As  for  Rose  herself,  in  the  midst  of  her  agonies  of  pain,  she  exhibited 
the  greatest  peace  of  mind,  and  continually  thanked  all  who  attended  her  for 
their  kindness  and  devotion. 

At  length  her  last  hour  arrived.  It  was  towards  midnight,  and  a  mys¬ 
terious  noise  warned  her  that  the  angel  of  death  had  come.  She  received  the 
announcement  with  joy.  Just  before  expiring,  she  requested  her  brother  to 
remove  the  bolster  from  beneath  her  head,  and  to  place  some  pieces  of  wood 
in  its  stead.  He  complied,  and  she  thanked  him  for  this  last  act  of  kindness. 
She  placed  her  head  upon  the  pieces  of  wood  to  die,  as  it  were,  upon  a  sort 
of  cross,  and  said  twice,  “Jesus  be  with  me!”  and  thus  passed  away  to  its 
heavenly  home  the  pure  and  beautiful  soul  of  America’s  first  saint,  Rose  of 
Lima.  Her  precious  death  took  place  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  year  1617. 

So  lovely  did  death. itself  appear  upon  her  countenance,  that  those  who 
remarked  the  freshness  of  her  complexion  and  the  redness  of  her  lips,  which 
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were  separated  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing  smile,  doubted  for  a  long  time 
whether  her  soul  had  really  quitted  the  body.  They  beheld  so  much  bright¬ 
ness  in  her  eyes,  and  such  apparent  marks  of  life,  that  they  could  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  till  they  had  placed  a  mirror  before  her  mouth,  and  perceived  that  she 
did  not  in  the  least  tarnish  it  with  her  breath.  Then  they  knew  that  their 
holy  friend  had  forever  bade  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  this  world. 

The  saints  die  only  to  live.  Their  true  glory  is  beyond  the  tomb.  So 
it  was  with  the  holy  daughter  of  Peru.  The  fame  of  her  sanctity  was 
so  great  that  in  May,  1630,  an  Apostolic  Brief  was  received  at  Lima,  by 
which  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  established  a  tribunal  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  canonically  into  the  life,  actions,  and  miracles  of  Sister 
Rose  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Two  years  were  employed  in 
hearing,  juridically, one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  who  presented  themselves, 
and  deposed  on  their  solemn  oath  what  they  had  seen. 

Nothing  more  remained  to  terminate  the  proceedings  but  to  visit  the 
relics  of  the  servant  of  God.  It  was  fifteen  years  after  he*-  death.  The 
members  of  the  examining  tribunal  went  to  her  tomb,  and  having  opened  it 
they  found  her  bones  entire,  covered  with  dry  flesh,  which  exhaled  a  delight¬ 
ful  odor  like  that  of  roses. 

A  physician  well  known  for  his  virtue,  Dr.  Juan  de  Castile,  swore  before 
the  examining  commissioners  that  Rose  had  appeared  to  him  several  times, 
fifteen  years  after  her  death,  environed  with  an  extraordinary  light,  and  that 
he  saw  her  in  the  midst  of  this  light,  clothed  in  her  religious  habit,  but  so 
glorious  and  majestic  that  he  could  find  no  words  to  depict  her  splendor.  In 
her  right  hand  she  held  a  lily,  the  emblem  of  her  virgin  purity;  and  she 
spoke  of  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  so  sublime  a  manner  that  he  would 
try  in  vain  to  express  their  glory. 

In  the  last  examination,  made  at  Lima  in  1631,  Dr.  Juan  de  Castile 
deposed  on  oath  that  for  six  months,  whenever  he  made  his  meditation,  either 
by  day  or  night,  he  had  been  permitted  to  see  the  more  than  royal  magnifi¬ 
cence  with  which  Almighty  God  rewarded  the  merits  of  St.  Rose.  This  he 
saw  by  means  of  an  angel  whom  she  sent  from  heaven  to  invite  him  to  wit¬ 
ness  such  a  celestial  spectacle. 

She  appeared  likewise  to  a  pious  widow  that  lived  in  Lima.  One  day 
when  this  good  lady  was  enraptured  to  see  the  saint  amid  a  multitude  of 
the  blessed,  Rose  said  to  her:  “  Mother,  this  state  of  glory  is  only  acquired 
by  generous  efforts.  Much  labor  is  necessary.  But  the  recompense  with 
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which  God  crowns  our  trials  is  exceedingly  great.  You  see  how  His  mercy 
rewards  abundantly,  and  even  beyond  my  hopes,  the  pains  I  suffered,  and  the 
few  good  actions  I  performed  while  on  earth:” 

During  life  the  saint  often  exhibited  her  love  for  her  native  city  and  its 
inhabitants;  and  it  seems  that  she  testified  the  same  interest  for  them  in 
heaven.  The  pious  lady  already  mentioned  was  one  day  praying  for  Lima. 
Rose  appeared  to  her  and  said:  “  Mother,  I  will  do  what  you  request.  God 
has  promised  to  grant  me  for  these  dear  people  whatever  concerns  their  sal¬ 
vation.  Those  things  which  have  been  recommended  to  my  intercession  I 
remember  well,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  ask  for  them.” 

The  miracles  wrought  by  the  saint  after  death  cannot  be  here  recounted. 
According  to  her  biographer,  the  number  was  so  great  that  a  volume  might  be 
filled  on  this  subject  alone.  We  merely  notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

When  her  body  was  exposed  before  burial,  it  was  observed  that  some 
young  libertines  who  came  to  the  church  merely  to  gaze  on  the  pure  beauty 
of  “  Lima’s  holy  child,”  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to  look  upon  atten¬ 
tively  during  life,  returned  home  penetrated  with  great  contrition,  and  resolved 
to  change  their  sinful  ways. 

Magdalen  de  Torrez  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  laborer,  who  dwelt  in 
the  outskirts  of  Lima.  She  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died.  Every¬ 
thing  was  ready  for  the  girl’s  burial,  when  her  mother,  placing  her  confi¬ 
dence  in  God  and  St.  Rose’s  protection,  laid  on  the  mouth  of  her  dead  daugh¬ 
ter  a  piece  of  a  garment  which  had  belonged  to  our  saint.  Wonderful  to 
relate,  this  girl,  who  was  quite  cold,  and  whose  body  was  stiff,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  and  several  others  who  were  in  the 
room,  arose  from  the  mattress  in  as  perfect  health  and  strength  as  if  she  had 
never  been  unwell.  This  happened  in  October,  1627. 

In  the  year  1631,  Anthony  Bran,  the  servant  of  a  pious  lady,  died  of  a 
complication  of  diseases.  His  mistress  was  much  afflicted.  On  visiting  the 
room  of  the  departed,  she  saw  a  paper  picture  of  St.  Rose  on  the  pillow  of 
the  bed.  The  lady  immediately  entreated  the  saint’s  protection  in  her  sor¬ 
row,  and  earnestly  besought  her  to  obtain  from  God  the  life  of  this  good 
servant.  She  placed  the  picture  on  the  corpse,  and  prayed  again  with  others 
who  were  in  the  room.  Anthony  came  to  life,  rose  up  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  the  marvelous  favor  he  had  received  through 
the  intercession  of  St.  Rose.  The  same  day  he  went  to  her  tomb  to  return 
thanks  to  God  and  his  kind  benefactress. 
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During  the  time  that  the  remains  of  the  saint  were  lying  in  church  before 
interment,  Elizabeth  Durand  visited  the  place.  She  wished  to  touch  the  holy 
body,  in  order  to  recover  the  use  of  her  arm,  which  the  surgeons  pronounced 
incurable.  She  returned  home  with  the  arm  perfectly  restored. 

The  miraculous  cure  of  Alphonsus  Diaz  is  not  less  authentic.  He  was  a 
poor  cripple,  well  known  to  hundreds,  and  begged  his  bread  from  door  to 
door  in  Lima.  With  much  difficulty  he  dragged  himself  along  on  little 
crutches,  on  account  of  a  contraction  of  the  nerves,  which  had  some  years 
before  so  dried  up  and  shortened  his  feet  that  he  could  no  longer  support 
himself  upon  them.  In  this  unhappy  condition  he  prayed  near  the  coffin  of 
St.  Rose,  and  earnestly  invoked  her  assistance  that  he  might  be  cured.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  felt  his  feet  stretch  out.  He  tried  his  weight  upon  them  to  see  if 
he  could  walk.  He  was  no  longer  a  cripple.  He  was  overjoyed  to  find  his 
feet  once  more  possessed  of  all  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth ! 

In  November,  1631,  an  orphan  babe,  ten  months  old,  named  Mary,  lived 
at  the  house  of  Jerome  de  Soto  Alvarado,  who  had  taken  her  through  char¬ 
ity.  This  little  sufferer  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  was  truly  a  horrible 
object.  The  servant  of  the  house,  seeing  that  the  physicians  despaired  of 
curing  the  child,  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Dominic  to  pick  up  a  number  of 
roses  which  had  been  placed  on  the  statue  of  our  saint.  She  took  them  home, 
and  without  mentioning  her  intention,  applied  them  to  all  the  marks  of  lep¬ 
rosy  which  appeared  on  the  child’s  body.  She  then  wrapped  her  unhappy 
little  charge  up  carefully,  carried  her  to  bed,  and  the  next  morning  found  her 
cured  of  the  leprosy.  In  ecstasies  of  joy  she  ran  to  acquaint  her  master. 
Alvarado  hastened  to  view  the  wonderful  cure,  and  so  astonished  was  he  that 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  give  testimony  of  it  before  the  apostolic  commission¬ 
ers  who  were  then  examining  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Rose.  This  miracle 
was  so  public  and  well  authenticated  that,  to  keep  it  in  mind,  they  ordered 
that  the  little  girl  should  be  called  Mary  Rose,  which  name  she  bore  all 
her  life. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Rose  of  Lima  was  yet  to  come.  She  was  can¬ 
onized  in  1671  by  Pope  Clement  X,  who  appointed  August  30th  for  her  fes¬ 
tival.  Thus  the  church  of  God  solemnly  set  the  seal  of  her  unerring 
approval  upon  that  chain  of  wonders  which  extended  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  in  the  career  of  America’s  first  saint. 
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Cbaptei*  XXIII 


“Famous  Me  to  Uioitld  $  basics. 


CONVERSION  op  an  Aztec  Indian. — A  Strange  Mountain  Walk.— Visions  of 
the  Dazzling  Princess. — Message  to  The  Bishop. — Flowers  and  Portrait 
as  Tokens. — Various  Miracles  at  Guadalupe — Shrine  of  a  Whole  Nation. 
—Vow  of  Breton  Sailors.  —  Chapel  of  St  Anne  de  Beaupre.  —  Relics 
and  Miracles.— Other  Shrines  of  Our  Lady. 


©ur  Cabg  of  ©naMupo. 

HE  story  and  celebration  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  are  not  so 
familiar  to  Catholics,  or  so  well  appreciated  by  others,  as  to  render 
useless  or  uninteresting  an  account  of  her  veneration  in  Mexico. 

It  is  midwinter  in  1531,  and  a  peasant  of  active  build,  with 
dark  hair  and  eye,  trudges  patiently  along  the  stony  ribs  of  a  bar¬ 
ren,  sun-scorched  hill.  His  monarch  has  been  overthrown  by  pale- 
visaged  intruders,  coming  up  from  the  coast  clad  in  armor  impervious  to 
Aztec  arrow  or  obsidian  glaive their  horrific  thunder  has  dispersed  the  ser¬ 
ried  forces  of  Anahuac,  trodden  into  the  dust  by  the  gigantic  monsters  of  the 
invaders;  royal  ladies  have  been  humbled  by  the  resistless  stranger,  temples 
destroyed,  altars  overthrown.  Of  what  profit  to  adhere  to  an  order  that  had 
not  force  to  maintain  itself  against  assault,  or  to  adore  invertebrate  deities 
powerless  to  secure  th°ir  stately  fanes.  Better  to  bow  the  neck,  to  yield  to 
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fate,  and  to  await  the  return  of  Montezuma  to  his  own  in  patience,  Thus 
had  reasoned  the  man  of  the  people.  He  had  renounced  his  old  allegiance 
to  Quetzal  and  Montezuma,  since  these  were  of  the  past,  and  accepted  the 
polity  of  the  dominant  power,  who  had  admitted  him  to  a  restricted  brother¬ 
hood  with  mystic  rite,  replacing  his  very  name  by  the  unpretentious  appella¬ 
tion  of  John  James,  and  his  wife  and  other  relatives  had  made  similar 
submission. 

The  modest  aspect  and  speech  of  the  new  teachers  in  long,  chocolate- 
colored  robes  and  flowing  beards  contrasted  gratefully  with  the  violence  of 
the  musketeers,  and  the  desire  grew  upon  the  peasant  to  know  more  of  their 
learning.  Therefore  was  he  trudging  through  the  brisk,  keen  air  of  this  bright 
December  morning  to  hear  the  instruction  that  they  constantly  delivered. 
The  man  paused  to  survey  the  attractive  panorama  stretched  at  his  feet.  A 
league  to  the  south  stood  the  new  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  site  of  the  ruined 
Tenochtitlan ;  to  the  right  ranged  a  long  succession  of  blue,  pine- clad  heights; 
while  to  the  east  giant  snowy  volcanoes  formed  a  stately  background  to  the 
glittering  waters  of  Lake  Tezcoco,  its  surface  dotted  with  the  dug-out  canoes 
of  fishermen,  whilst  dark  flocks  of  ducks  fed  quietly  on  the  silvery  expanse, 
heedless  of  those  of  their  fellows  drawn  stealthily  beneath  the  waves  by  the 
cunning  Aztec  divers.  Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Tonantzin,  the  Juno  of 
his  people,  formerly  worshiped  on  this  very  hill  with  mild  and  bloodless  rites. 

But  suddenly  he  hears  entrancing  strains  of  music,  far  surpassing  in  the 
sweetness  of  their  melody  the  most  finished  performances  of  his  own  people 
or  of  the  Spaniards.  Then  appeared  to  the  awe-struck  and  wondering  rustic 
a  fair  and  modest  princess,  habited  after  the  fashion  of  his  people,  who 
accosted  him  with  kindness,  telling  him  that  she  willed  a  temple  to  be  built 
there  in  her  honor,  and  directing  him  to  convey  her  message  to  the  bishop. 
In  reverent  attitude  he  heard  and  promised  compliance.  This,  however,  was 
not  so  simple  of  performance;  and  when  with  true  Aztec  doggedness  he 
finally  effected  his  purpose,  the  man  was  only  derided  for  his  pains  as  a  par¬ 
tially  reclaimed  idolater,  steeped  in  the  superstitions  of  his  early  days,  and 
evolving  visions  from  the  dark  recesses  of  his  pagan  imagination.  He 
returned  to  the  Lady.  She  promises  to  see  him  again,  and  permits  him  to 
retire  to  his  home  at  Tolptlac,  where,  with  Lucy  Mary,  his  wife,  he  specu¬ 
lated  as  to  what  this  might  import.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  returned 
to  the  hill.  The  Lady  repeated  her  injunction,  and  the  Indian  again 
approached  the  prelate.  This  dignitary,  Don  Juan  Zumarraga,  hereon 
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demanded  a  sign,  and  sent  the  man  away,  who  at  the  hill  disappeared  from 
the  ken  of  the  bishop’s  retainers,  secretly  observing  his  movements.  He 
again  met  the  Lady,  who,  hearing  his  demand  for  a  sure  evidence  to  satisfy 
the  prelate,  ordered  his  attendance  the  next  day.  Returning  to  his  home, 
Juan  Diego  found  his  uncle  suffering  from  a  severe  fever,  and  attending  on 
him  he  omitted  to  visit  the  mountain  as  directed.  Next  day,  his  relative  being 
in  mortal  peril,  he  started  for  Tlaltelolco  to  obtain  for  him  the  spiritual  minis¬ 
trations  of  one  of  the  Franciscans  there  resident.  Intent  on  his  mission,  he 
deviated  from  his  customary  route  over  the  mountain’s  brow,  where  the  Lady, 
he  judged,  would  be  sure  to  delay  him,  passing  nearer  to  the  Tezcocan  Lake. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  evaded  by  this  feeble  artifice;  for  the  worthy  Juan 
saw  her  coming  down  to  him,  and  to  his  representations  she  merely  replied 
that  his  uncle  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  ordered  him  to  gather  the  flowers 
he  should  find  growing  on  the  mountain,  and  bear  them  as  a  sign  to  the  bish¬ 
op.  Now,  plenty  of  flowers  are  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  around  Mexico  at 
all  seasons,  but  it  was  altogether  an  unheard-of  thing  that  roses  should  flourish 
untended  on  the  exposed  hillside  in  December.  On  the  medium  elevations 
of  the  Tierras  Templadas  the  temperature  is  extremely  equable,  and  wherever 
water  is  abundant  a  perpetual  summer  reigns,  yielding  a  varied  and  active 
vegetation,  which  embraces  all  the  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  amongst  which  maize,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and 
olives  are  produced  in  the  most  exuberant  abundance.  The  Tierras  Frias 
possess  a  generally  temperate  climate,  but  on  the  highest  of  the  table-lands, 
the  air  is  keener,  and  the  soil  more  arid,  and  agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
cultivation  of  barley  and  of  the  agave,  or  Mexican  aloe,  which  held  the  place 
of  the  vine  among  the  ancient  Aztecs,  and  is  still  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  juice,  which  is  made  into  the  fermented  drink  known  under 
the  name  of  pulque.  In  addition  to  the  vegetable  products  referred  to, 
MexicQ  yields  coffee,  tobacco,  yams,  capsicums,  pepper,  pimento,  indigo, 
ipecacuanna,  fan-palms  and  india-rubber  trees.  But  the  Indian,  plucking  the 
blossoms  in  the  place  indicated,  placed  them  in  his  tilma — which  is  a  blanket 
used  as  an  overcoat — and  bore  them  to  die  episcopal  residence. 

If  the  flowers  caused  the  bishop  some  momentary  surprise,  what  was  his 
awe  and  amazement  at  seeing  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  heavenly  visitant 
emblazoned  in  bright  colors  on  the  workman’s  robe  containing  the  fragrant 
buds  and  blossoms!  Reverently  and  on  his  knees  did  the  bishop  receive  this 
venerable  token,  and,  attended  by  his  clerk,  he  forthwith  bestowed  it  with  all 
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honor  in  his  private  chapel.  The  Indian  then  returned  to  his  home  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  messengers  from  the  bishop,  and  there  found  his  uncle  perfectly 

4 

recovered,  the  hour  of  his  healing  corresponding  with  that  at  which  the  lady 
had  appeared  to  his  favored  nephew.  Deeply  moved  by  these  heavenly 
manifestations  of  regard,  the  twain  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
residing  thenceforth  by  the  chapel  which  the  bishop,  a  few  weeks  later, 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  picture  at  the  spot  where  the  roses  were 
found  growing.  The  Indian  and  his  wife  took  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  there 
he  died  a  most  edifying  death  a  short  time  after  the  Tudor  Bluebeard,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin,  expired  in  such  a  woeful  despair  in  London.  One  is 
reminded  of  St.  Paul’s  words  to  the  obdurate  Jews:  “  Since  you  judge  your¬ 
selves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles;”  if  we  renounce  our 
promised  heavenly  throne  God  can  provide  for  it  a  worthy  occupant. 

The  down-trodden  native  race  now  had  a  patroness  of  their  own,  and  the 
Mother  of  God,  under  the  guise  of  a  Mexican  princess,  was  venerated  at  the 
hill  of  Tonantzin,  the  ancient  mother  of  the  gods.  This  cultus,  therefore,  has 
always  had  a  national,  emphatically  kn  Indian  character,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  population,  at  first  beset  with  difficulties,  now  progressed  apace.  The 
papal  recognition  of  the  miracle  was  long  delayed,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  Congregation  of  Rites  finally  set  its  seal 
upon  the  events  here  recorded,  and  declared  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the 
patroness  of  New  Spain.  However,  the  local  authorities,  both  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical,  had  forestalled  them  in  this,  and  the  devotion  was  firmly  rooted  in 
the  land.  So  jealous  were  the  people  of  foreign  interference,  that  a  devout 
Italian  client  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  who  had  attempted  to  collect  funds 
for  beautifying  her  shrine,  was  imprisoned  for  some  time,  his  goods  confis¬ 
cated,  and  himself  expelled  the  country  with  every  expression  of  contempt 
for  his  uninvited  activity.  At  the  revolt  against  Spanish  rule  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  popular  party;  it  was  to  Mexico 
what  St.  George  was  anciently  to  England,  St.  Denis  to  France,  and  St. 
James  to  Spain.  The  priest  Hidalgo,  who  led  the  revolt,  took  for  his  standard 
a  banner  emblazoned  with  the  portrait  of  this  Virgin,  so  that  the  devotion  has 
a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  aspect. 

No  one  can  live  long  in  Mexico  without  having  the  Guadalupe  image 
thoroughly  impressed  on  his  memory.  We  cannot  recall  any  so  popular  a 
monument  elsewhere.  In  every  house  it  is  found,  of  course  in  every  temple; 
it  is  on  the  match-boxes  and  cigarette-cases,  in  the  butchers’  and  bakers’  shops. 
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As  to  the  image  itself,  it  is  not  unpleasing — a  young  lady  with  eyes  lowered 
and  hands  joined  in  devotion;  her  dark  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  with  a  crown 
resting  on  the  head;  a  blue  mantle  studded  with  stars  and  fastened  at  the 
neck  by  a  clasj)  descends  to  the  feet,  and  beneath  this  is  worn  a  rose-colored 
dress,  whilst  the  figure  stands  on  a  moon,  borne  by  a  youthful  angel.  From 
the  image  on  all  sides  radiates  a  golden  halo.  The  painting  is  said  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  the  cloth,  and  a  commission  of  artists  who  examined  it  were 
unable  to  say  by  what  process  it  had  been  executed.  These  circumstances 
excite  the  ire  of  the  infidels,  and  a  few  very  truculent  ones  there  used  to  be  in 
the  foreign  elements  of  the  capital. 

A  number  of  churches  have  been  erected  at  Guadalupe  at  various  times, 
and  there  are  now  five;  the  collegiate  church,  the  parish  church,  and^the 
chapels  of  the  old  convent,  of  the  hill,  and  of  the  well.  The  former  is  the 
most  important,  and  has  been  renovated  and  beautified  from  time  to  time; 
but  as  it  is  shortly  to  be  reopened,  after  having  been  in  the  architect’s  hands 
for  several  years  past,  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  it  in  detail.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  is  the  first  noteworthy  object  reached  on  the  journey 
from  the  capital.  We  may  attain  the  summit  by  two  long  stone  stairways; 
and  here  on  the  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  stands  the  chapel  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Indian  gathered  the  roses.  The  place  was  at  first 
distinguished  by  a  cross;  then,  after  the  lapse  of  over  a  century,  by  a  chapel, 
which  was  replaced  by  the  present  structure  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  adorned  by  appropriate  pictures,  and  contains  some  notable 
monuments. 

From  the  terrace  a  magnificent  prospect  unfolds  itself,  the  towers  and 
domes  of  the  capital  sparkle  in  the  sempiternal  sunshine,  to  the  left  glitters 
the  lake  of  Tezcoco,  whilst  beyond  the  crests  of  the  twin  volcanoes  crowned 
with  their  snowy  canopy  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  In  the  rear  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cemeteries  in  the  country,  beautified  with  parterres  of 
flowers,  well-kept  paths  and  lawns  of  emerald.  Many  of  the  monuments  are 
works  of  art  in  marble,  limestone,  or  the  beautiful  Pueblo  onyx.  The  names 
of  warriors  and  statesmen,  of  poets  and  presidents,  and  of  not  a  few  who  have 
attained  to  world-wide  fame,  may  be  read  on  the  stone.  Not  the  least  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  grave  of  Santa  Ana,  that  brilliant  meteor  of  war,  statecraft,  and 
ambition,  which  finally  set  in  such  gloomy  obscurity,  grim  close  to  so  rest¬ 
less  a  career. 

Descending  by  the  eastern  stairway,  a  tall  stone  monument  arrests  the 
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eye,  which  is  said  to  represent  the  masts,  yards,  and  square  sails  of  a  ship, 
but  the  resemblance  is  not  strikingly  apparent.  The  story  of  it  is  that  a 
storm-battered  craft  tossing  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  gulf  during  a  hurricane 
was  seemingly  past  hope  and  beyond  human  aid;  the  crew  hereupon  implored 
the  succor  of  their  patroness,  vowing,  moreover,  that,  were  they  delivered, 
they  would  in  gratitude  bear  the  masts  of  their  vessel  to  Guadalupe  and  there 
deposit  them  as  a  thank-offering — which  promise,  on  reaching  Vera  Cruz  in 
safety,  they  actually  performed,  enclosing  the  masts  and  yards  in  a  jDrotecting 
envelope  of  masonry.  At  the  foot  of  this  flight  of  steps  we  come  on  the  spot 
where  the  Lady  stood  when  she  spoke  with  the  Indian.  The  dome  of  this 
building,  formed  with  blue,  white,  and  yellow  enameled  tiles,  is  very  pleasing 
as  it  sparkles  in  the  clear  sunlight.  The  well  itself,  which  is  said  to  possess 
beneficial  properties,  is  in  the  porch,  protected  by  a  screen  of  iron-work, 
attached  to  which  is  a  metal  dipper;  this  is  much  frequented,  and  during  the 
festivals  it  is  hard  to  approach  it  from  the  throng  of  Indians  anxious  to  fill 
empty  bottles  with  the  sacred  water  for  conveyance  to  their  distant  abodes. 
Within  the  chapel  has  been  much  beautified  of  late  in  excellent  taste,  with 
paintings  of  the  various  apparitions.  A  statue  of  Juan  Diego  supports  the 
pulpit,  and  an  original  portrait  in  oils  of  this  venerable  person  may  be  seen  in 
the  sacristy.  This  church  is  a  hundred  years  old,  and  was  a  work  of  devotion, 
both  architects  and  laborers  giving  their  services  gratuitously.  In  fact,  so 
great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  masons  and  workmen  were  permitted  to  devote 
Sundays  and  festivals,  their  only  spare  time,  to  the  task,  which  in  the  evening 
they  could  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  abandon,  while  gentlewomen  brought 
such  material  as  they  could  to  the  workers  in  their  aprons. 

Without  the  porch  and  at  the  ascent  of  the  staircase,  a  pillar  supports 
an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  marks  the  position  of  her  first  appear¬ 
ance.  The  parish  church  is  in  nowise  remarkable  except  that  its  sacristy  was 
the  second  building  erected  for  the  bestowal  of  the  miraculous  picture.  It 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  plaza,  planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  and 
provided  with  commodious  benches.  Hard  by  are  a  series  of  buildings 
employed  for  school  and  municipal  purposes;  this  was  originally  the  convent 
of  Poor  Clares,  founded  a  little  before  the  Chapel  of  the  Well,  and  secular¬ 
ized,  together  with  all  similar  foundations,  on  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
of  Maximilian.  Several  attempts  made  at  various  periods  to  erect  a  monastic 
establishment  at  Guadalupe  proved  abortive,  the  authorities  judging  that  suf¬ 
ficient  religious  foundations  already  existed  in  the  country;  however,  an 
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enthusiastic  nun,  one  Sister  Mary  Ann,  having  obtained  the  favor  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  though  totally  unprovided  with  funds,  obtained  permission  to  present 
her  petition  in  person  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  who  granted  her  leave  to 
make  a  collection  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  nunnery  of  her  order  at 
Guadalupe.  Her  enthusiasm  proved  contagious;  over  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  obtained,  and  a  cloister  and  church  were  erected  close 
to  the  collegiata.  The  church  is  actually  employed  for  its  original  purpose, 
and  during  the  last  few  years,  as  the  collegiate  temple  has  been  undergoing 
renovation,  the  holy  picture  has  been  kept  here. 

Guadalupe  was  made  a  town  in  the  last  century,  and  still  later  a  city; 
however,  it  is  actually  a  village  with  some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  scanty  advantages  in  the  natural  order,  the  mortality  being  over 
sixty  per  thousand.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  stagnant 
ditches  of  impure  water  which  characterize  the  place.  It  is  a  trist  and 
lugubrious  little  town,  and  stretching  eastwards  towards  the  lake  through 
arid  sandy  wastes  is  still  another  Pantdon,  or  burial  ground,  not  so  sumptuous 
as  that  on  the  mountain,  but  yet  well  provided  with  seemly  monuments.  A 
statue  of  the  priest  Hidalgo,  the  Mexican  Washington,  stands  near  the  market¬ 
place,  and  the  city  is  called  after  him,  being  officially  styled  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  Here  was  signed  the  treaty  of  that  name  by  which  Mexico  ceded 
a  moiety  of  her  territory  to  the  United  States.  On  the  way  towards  the 
capital  are  some  mineral  baths;  the  road,  along  which  dapper  little  mules 
whisk  the  tram-cars  in  jingling  career,  is  raised  above  the  marshy  pastures 
where  forlorn-looking  cattle  wade  lugubriously,  whilst  parallel  to  this  runs 
the  ancient  pilgrimage  causeway,  flanked  by  fifteen  handsome  altars  of  stone 
with  representations  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  But  the  pilgrims  who 
take  this  route  have  now  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  tarry  at  these  mould 
ering  shrines  to  tell  their  beads;  they  fly  past  them  heedlessly  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  an  ear-piercing  screech,  for  the  road  is  now  monopolized  by  the 
Vera  Cruz  Railway. 

So  does  the  modern  spirit  roughly  elbow  old-world  ideas  in  Mexico  as 
elsewhere,  but  despite  of  this  Guadalupe  is  a  stronghold  of  popular  devotion, 
and  when  it  ceases  to  be  so  the  land  will  be  inhabited  by  another  race  and  the 
Aztec  will  have  disappeared. 

The  festival  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  occurred  on  Saturday,  the  12th 
of  December.  This,  with  the  celebration  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on 
the  8th  of  that  month,  made  an  intermission  of  business  of  eight  days, 
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including  two  Sundays.  And  the  Sundays  and  feasts,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
are  being  observed  more  strictly  in  Mexico  year  by  year.  Many  of  the 
Mexican  shops— nay,  the  majority — are  closed  all  Sunday,  though  it  is  said 
that  the  assistants  in  the  large  establishments  have  to  attend  and  dress  the 
store  for  the  ensuing  week;  the  remainder  with  certain  customary  exceptions, 
tobacconists  and  the  like,  close  from  midday.  ‘•The  churches  were  again 
crowded  all  the  forenoon,  the  blue  draperies  used  on  the  8th  having  given 
place  to  white  and  gold.  The  altars  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  were 
naturally  the  objects  of  especial  devotion,  and  hotel  streets  and  private  resi¬ 
dences  were  gaily  adorned.  A  frequent  and  effective  device  is  to  stretch 
strings,  from  which  depend  little  bannerets  of  blue  and  white  paper,  across 
the  street  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  houses;  this  produces  the  effect  of 
a  fluttering  roof  without  impeding  the  sunlight.  The  road  to  Guadalupe 
from  the  capital  was  a  merry  one  throughout  the  day;  every  few  minutes 
long  processions  of  mule-cars,  those  of  the  second-class,  crammed  with  a 
suffocating  mass  of  Indians,  proceeded  leisurely  northwards.  By  these  jogged 
in  the  dust  hundreds  of  ragged  but  happy  people  with  babies  swathed  in 
shawls  on  their  backs.  Numbers  of  heavy  carts,  densely  tenanted  and 
bedecked  with  flags,  also  crawled  leisurely  along,  but  so  good-natured  did  the 
cheerful  multitude  appear  that  the  mounted  gens-cP armes  had  little  to  do  but 
to  add  effect  to  the  pageant  by  the  caracoling  of  their  mettlesome  chargers. 
Arrived  in  the  little  city  the  cram  was  appalling;  but  perseverance  works 
marvels,  and  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  forbearance  and  self-assertion  the 
clamorous  throng  of  fruit-sellers  was  passed  and  the  center  reached.  Here 
are  a  number  of  stalls  for  cheap  and  unctuous  meals,  fruits,  cakes,  and  gaily- 
colored  candles,  the  latter  for  the  church. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  The 
rumor  that  the  Collegiate  Church  was  to  be  opened  on  this  occasion  with  a 
concourse  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic  and  the  United  States 
was  an  error  into  which  many  fell,  thanks  to  some  over-informed  members  of 
the  press.  The  building  has  long  been  closed  for  repairs,  and  is  likely  to  so 
remain;  meanwhile  the  sacred  picture  is  in  the  small  neighboring  church 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  Franciscan  nunnery.  A  few  policemen  guide  the 
people,  preventing  entrance  at  the  door  of  exit ;  the  crush  is  terrible,  and  one 
trembles  to  think  of  the  cremation  that  might  result  should  one  of  the 
numerous  tapers  fall  amidst  the  cotton-robed  throng.  But  we  escape  into  the 
sweet  air  of  heaven  at  length,  fight  our  path  to  the  cars,  and  return  to  the 
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capital.  There  at  night  bands  play  in  the  plazas,  the  facade  of  the  cathedral 
is  illuminated,  and  pyrotechnic  displays,  so  dear  to  the  Mexican  heart,  are 
frequent;  venders  of  sweets,  peanuts,  ancb-fruits  camp  in  the  roads  and  do  an 
al  fresco  business.  From  the  houses  hang  illuminated  copies  of  the  image, 
with  the  legend,  Non  fecit  taliter  omni  nationi"''' /  and  we  at  length  retire, 
musing  on  the  indestructibility  of  religious  faith  even  in  a  materialistic  age. 


St.  &mtje  be  f3ecmpri[. 

From  another  literary  hand,  much  endeared  to  American  Catholics,  we 
gather  the  history  of  a  shrine  which  bids  fair  to  become  to  Canada  what 
Guadalupe  is  to  Mexico,  as  evidenced  for  a  long  time  by  the  annual  pil¬ 
grimages  to  St.  Anne  de  BeauprG 

Long  ago,  in  some  far-away  time  too  distant  for  actual  history  to  have 
recorded  the  fact,  a  few  Breton  sailors,  coming  up  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
surprised  by  a  terrific  storm.  In  all  the  terror  of  the  moment,  the  blackness 
of  the  night,  the  howling  of  the  winds,  and  the  rushing  of  the  waters  their 
hearts  went  back  to  distant  Brittany.  In  childhood  and  in  youth  they  had 
been  taught  to  have  recourse  to  the  beloved  patroness  of  their  chere  Bretagne. 
Never  had  St.  Anne  d’Auray  failed  to  hear  a  simple  and  heartfelt  prayer. 
They  registered  a  vow;  if  the  good  saint  brought  them  once  more  to  land, 
there  where  their  feet  touched  they  would  build  her  a  shrine.  A  morning 
came,  blue  and  cloudless.  These  brave  men  were  ashore,  and  where?  They 
looked  about  them.  To  the  northward  rose  the  Laurentian  hills,  to  the  south¬ 
ward  the  wide  rolling  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  eastward  a  little  stream,  now  the 
St.  Anne,  dividing  the  settlement  from  the  neighboring  parish  of  St.  Joachim. 
In  such  surroundings  they  built  a  simple  wooden  chapel  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  shrine  now  famous  throughout  America. 

The  years  went  on;  these  hardy  voyagers  passed  on  their  way  and 
were  heard  of  no  more  in  the  village  they  had  founded.  But  habitations 
soon  grew  up,  and  the  settlement  of  Petit-Cap  began  to  be  known  by  the 
little  temple  which  stood  in  its  very  heart.  Meanwhile,  in  the  passing  years, 
the  springtime  floods  and  the  winter  storms,  and  even  the  hand  of  time  itself, 
began  to  tell  upon  the  sturdy  wooden  frame  of  the  good  saint’s  shrine.  The 
project  of  rebuilding  it  was  first  seriously  entertained  somewhere  about  1660. 
A  prosperous  farmer  of  the  village,  named  Etienne  Lessard,  made  a  gener¬ 
ous  donation  of  land  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  provided  only 
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that  the  work  was  begun  at  once.  A  discussion  now  arose  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  changing  the  site;  but  the  matter  was  finally  decided,  and  M.  Vig- 

4 

nal,  a  priest  from  Quebec,  went  down  to  Petit-Cap  to  bless  the  foundations. 
He  was  accompanied  by  M.  d’Aillebout,  governor  of  New  France,  who  went 
thither  expressly  to  lay  the  corner-stone.  But  the  people  long  before  this,  it 
seemed  even  from  the  very  origin  of  the  settlement,  had  learned  to  love  and 
venerate  the  mother  of  Mary,  who  had  come,  as  it  were,  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner  to  their  shore.  Even  the  Indians  heard  in  their  distant  trading- 
posts  from  the  voice  of  the  black-gown  this  message  of  peace,  and,  hearing, 
they  believed.  So  they  urged  their  swift  canoes  thitherward  over  the  great, 
wild  river  from  their  homes  in  the  trackless  wilderness,  where  only  the 
dauntless  hearts  of  the  missionaries  had  as  yet  dared  to  penetrate.  Their 
solemn  faces  and  uncouth  figures  gave  a  savage  wildness  to  the  groups  of 
pilgrims  as  their  grotesque  and  unfamiliar  tongue  mingled  often  at  morn  or 
evening,  in  prayer  or  hymn,  with  the  sweet,  soft  patois  of  Brittany  or  of 
Normandy.  To  the  Bretons  who  were  so  thickly  interspersed  throughout 
the  colonies,  this  spot  truly  was  a  glimpse  of  home.  Had  not  St.  Anne  heard 
their  childish  prayers  or  some  passionate  heart-cry  of  fervid  youth,  and  did 
they  not  find  her  here  again  among  these  dreai'y,  rugged  wilds,  where  other¬ 
wise  the  soul  of  the  exile  found  only  desolation?  Many  a  tear  stole  down 
the  weather-beaten  faces  of  hardy  mariners  as  they  knelt  with  the  familiar 
“  Saint  Anne,  M^re  de  la  Vierge-Marie,  priez  pour  nous.”  They  had 
found  for  the  moment  home,  country,  and  youth.  This  second  church, 
which  remained  in  use  till  1876,  was  built  of  stone  and  stood  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  the  present  chapel  for  processions  now  is.  Duifing  the 
years  following  its  erection  multitudes  of  pilgrims  flocked  thither. 

Amongst  those  whose  intei’est  in  the  welfai-e  of  the  church  and  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  devotion  have  woven  a  halo  round  this  village  shrine  is  that 
immortal  Bishop  of  Quebec — he  who,  coming  of  the  ancient  and  knightly 
race,  the  Barons  Montmorenci  de  Laval,  forsook  the  splendors  of  a  luxurious 

court  and  the  softness  of  a  southern  climate  to  devote  his  wonderful  intellect 

/ 

to  the  service  of  the  primitive  Canadian  Church.  He  was  truly  a  knight  of 
God — a  inan  whose  life,  full  of  all  the  interest  that  a  lofty  and  self-denying 
pui-pose  can  give  it,  is  likewise  teeming  with  the  romance  engendei'ed  by  the 
wild  and  savage  surroundings  fi'om  which  he  shone  out  with  meteoric  glory. 
Lance  in  rest,  he  broke  down  all  bulwarks  that  separated  his  mission  from 
full  accomplishment,  and,  ever  ready  to  seize  the  means  which  the  providence 
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of  God  placed  at  his  hand,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  making  St. 
Anne  ever  better  known  and  more  beloved.  Somewhere  about  1670  he 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  chapter  of  Carcassonne  a  precious  relic  of  that 
good  mother,  St.  Anne.  This  relic  is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  saint’s  finger, 
and  is  vouched  for  by  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Carcassonne  by  Mgr.  de 
Laval,  and  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  Cardinal  Taschereau. 
It  was  not  for  more  than  two  centuries  later — 1877 — that  the  church  at  Petit- 
Cap,  or  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr^,  as  it  is  now  called,  came  into  possession  of  a 
second  relic  of  this  saint,  which  was  brought  from  Rome  by  the  Rev.  M.  N. 
Lalibert^,  some  time  cur£  there. 

Rich  gifts  began  to  pour  in,  and  the  attention  of  royalty  itself  was  drawn 
to  the  spot;  for  a  gleam  from  the  magnificence  of  that  traditionally  splendid 
court  of  Louis  le  Grand  fell  upon  that  humble  sanctuary  hard  by  the  blue 
stream  which  still  bore  the  Indian  voyager  upon  his  way.  It  is  part  of  the 
romance  which  antiquity  has  lent  to  the  place,  this  offering  made  by  the 
queen-mother  of  Louis  XIV.  Anne  of  Austria’s  own  royal  hands  worked  a 
handsome  chasuble  as  a  gift  to  the  good  St.  Anne.  The  ornaments  upon  it 
are  red,  white,  and  black  aiTows,  and  the  whole  is  richly  wrought  in  gold  and 
silver.  Now,  though  that  splendid  pageant  of  a  dream,  that  gorgeous  phan¬ 
tom  of  a  dead  royalty,  has  passed  into  tradition,  the  vestment  worked  by  the 
royal  mother’s  hands,  is  still  seen  at  the  altar  of  St.  Anne’s  upon  grand  occa¬ 
sions.  Another  patron  of  the  little  temple  was  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  viceroy 
of  New  France.  In  danger  of  perishing  by  shipwreek,  this  devout  man 
made  a  vow  that  if  St.  Anne  procured  his  safety,  he  would  make  her  a  hand¬ 
some  offering.  So  there  the  offering  is,  now  hung  above  the  high  altar  of 
the  new  church.  It  is  a  painting  from  the  pencil  of  Le  Brun,  and  represents 
St.  Anne,  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  two  pilgrims,  a  man  and  woman.  At  the 
base  of  the  picture  are  the  arms  of  the  donor.  A  costly  silver  reliquary 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  two  pictures  painted  by  the  Franciscan 
friar,  Luc  Lafrangois,  are  the  gifts  of  Mgr.  de  Laval;  while  there  is  a  crucifix 
of  solid  silver  presented  by  the  hero  of  Iberville  in  1706,  in  return  for  favors 
obtained.  So  does  the  past  intermingle  everywhere  with  the  present,  and 
such  tokens  speak  like  the  voices  of  the  dead,  giving  testimony  of  answered 
prayers.  Kneeling  there  before  that  beloved  mother  of  the  Mother  of  Christ, 
we  can  see  in  fancy,  as  humble  suppliants  by  our  side,  the  great  and  good 
prelate  whose  name  shines  out  from  the  early  Canadian  annals  with  an  unsur¬ 
passed  lustre,  or  the  valiant  soldiers,  proud  and  warlike  viceroys,  gay  and 
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gallant  barons  of  France,  who  have  bent  the  knee  here,  humble,  believing, 
hopeful  as  the  poor  fisher  whose  boat  rocked  the  while  upon  the  surging 

f 

waters  without.  In  1S75,  a  magnificent  banner,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high, 
by  four  and  a  half  broad,  was  presented  to  the  cur£  by  his  excellency,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Caron,  of  Quebec.  On  one  side  of  it  is  St.  Anne  teaching 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  two  figures  encircled  by  a  silver  shower.  Above 
and  below  is  inscribed:  “ St.  Anne,  Consolation  of  the  Afflicted,  pray  for  us.” 
The  reverse  of  the  banner  represents  St.  Joachim  as  a  pilgrim,  proceeding  to 
the  temple  with  his  simple  gift  of  two  white  doves.  The  work  thereupon 
was  done  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  walls  and  sanctuary  are  fairly  cov¬ 
ered  with  crutches,  hearts  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  like,  each  one  telling  of 
a  belief  in  some  cure  obtained,  or  petition  heard. 

But  of  course  all  this  is  in  the  new  church.  For  the  second  edifice,  which 
was  in  use  till  1876,  became  gradually  insufficient  for  the  growing  wants  of 
the  mission,  even  though  it  had  been  several  times  enlarged  and  otherwise 
improved,  and  in  1787  was  almost  totally  rebuilt.  A  dispute  again  occurred 
as  to  whether  this  third  new  church  should  be  built  upon  the  former  site,  or 
removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  water.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
took  the  latter  view ;  but  the  question  was  discussed  with  more  and  more 
warmth,  till  at  last  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  chuuch  should  be  built  upon 
the  old  site.  Immediately  all  discord  ceased  and  the  work  was  soon  carried 
to  the  desired  end.  Clearly  the  good  St.  Anne  herself  preferred  the  ancient 
site. 

The  chapel,  during  all  these  years,  had  been  served  by  missionaries, 
amongst  whom  were  Jesuits,  Franciscan  friars  of  the  branch  known  as 
Observantines  or  Recollects,  and  secular  priests  from  the  seminary  of  Quebec. 
The  lives  and  incidents  in  the  lives  of  many  of  them  are  replete  with  interest. 
The  first  recorded  is  Father  Andre  Richard,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who 
was  a  missionary;  the  second,  Father  Lemercier,  also  a  Jesuit  missionary. 
The  latter  had  been  for  almost  twenty  years  laboring  in  the  Huron  missions, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  superior.  He  left  Quebec  in  1685,  and  died  in 
the  Antilles.  Another  pastor  of  St.  Anne’s  from  1690  to  1699,  was  M.  Filon, 
a  secular  priest,  who  was  drowned  returning  by  canoe  from  Baie  Saint-Paul 
under  the  following  heroic  circumstances.  There  were  some  others  in  the 
canoe  with  him,  and  in  attempting  their  rescue  he  lost  his  own  life.  Just  as 
he  brought  the  last  passenger  to  shore,  he  was  struck  by  a  floating  spar, 
which  hurled  him  among  the  rocks  and  caused  Jiis  death.  His  body  was  found 
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by  a  young  girl  named  Bouchard.  With  tender  reverence  she  placed  it  in  a 
birch-bark  coffin  and  planted  a  cross  above  it.  Some  days  later  she  brought 
it  to  Cape  St.  Anne,  Letting  it  float  after  her  canoe.  Tradition  adds,  that  on 
its  being  buried  next  day,  in  the  little  village  where  the  dead  priest  had  min¬ 
istered,  a  superb  cross  of  gold  was  placed  above  it.  This  young  girl  after¬ 
wards  became  a  sister  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame  in  Montreal, 
under  the  name  of  Soeur  Saint-Paul.  Mgr.  Morin,  also  for  some  time  at  St. 
Anne’s,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Canadian  priest.  M.  Port- 
neuf,  who,  after  leaving  Petit-Cap  and  its  shrine,  became  cur£  of  St.  Joachim, 
was  forced  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners  to  offer  resistance 
to  the  English,  who  were  putting  everything  to  fire  and  the  sword.  He, 
with  many  of  his  little  band,  fell  victims  of  their  own  heroism  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1759,  and  the  brave  cure  was  buried  without  a  coffin. 

In  or  about  1871  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  erection  of  the 
present  church.  In  May,  1872,  the  bishops  of  the  province  issued  a  pastoral 
letter  calling  upon  the  faithful  to  unite  heart  and  soul  in  this  enterprise.  The 
parishioners  at  once  subscribed  amongst  themselves  the  sum  of  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  the  foundations  of  the  new  structure  were  laid  as  early  as 
June,  1872.  But  the  parishioners  were  not  left  alone  in  the  work.  From  all 
parts  of  the  province  subscriptions  poured  in,  and  hosts  of  pilgrims  flocked 
thither,  bringing  offerings  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  “good  St.  Anne.”  The 
new  church,  which  has  cost  close  upon  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  fifty- 
two  feet  long  by  sixty-four  broad.  The  steeple  is  forty-five  feet  high.  The 
whole  stands  as  a  splendid  monument  of  the  faith  and  love  of  the  people.  It 
is  in  vain  that  petty  and  foolish  sneers  are  directed  against  the  “superstitious” 
belief  of  the  French-Canadian  peasant.  Still,  with  lofty  and  generous  trust 
in  the  power  of  God,  the  people  of  the  province  of  Quebec  have  gathered 
about  the  sanctuary  of  the  mother  of  Mary  and  built  this  stately  temple  in 
her  honor.  In  1876  the  new  church  was  solemnly  blessed.  The  bishop,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  priests,  acolytes,  the  students  of  the  seminary,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  bore  the  relic  from  the  old  church  to  the  new.  Every  year  pil¬ 
grimages  go  thither  from  various  parts  of  the  province. 

The  year  of  1876,  the  year  of  the  building  of  the  new  church,  was 
crowned  by  a  rescript  of  His  Holiness,  Pius  IX,  bearing  date  the  7th  of  May, 
by  which  he  declared  St.  Anne  patroness  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  as  long 
ago  St.  Joseph  had  been  declared  patron  of  all  Canada.  This  decree  was 
received  with  universal  joy  by  the  faithful. 
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The  interior  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  eight  altars,  the  high  altar 
being  the  gift  of  Cardinal  Taschereau,  of  Quebec;  the  Blessed  Virgin’s, 
that  of  the  bishop  of  Montreal;  one  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  that  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Hyacinth;  while  St.  Joseph’s  is  donated  by  the  bishop  of 
Ottawa,  the  Holy  Angels  by  the  clerks  of  St.  Viateur. 

Two  really  beautiful  stained  windows  which  adorn  the  chancel  are  the 
gift  of  four  parishioners.  Various  pictures  upon  the  walls  commemorate 
remarkable  deliverances  from  shipwreck  and  the  like.  Such  is  Le  Pere  Pierre 
and  the  crew  of  the  ship  Saint  Esprit  making  a  vow  to  St.  Anne;  or  the 
king’s  vessel,  Le  H^ros,  on  the  point  of  foundering;  or  yet  another,  caught 
in  the  ice  and  saved  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Anne.  Of  the  artistic 
excellence  of  many  of  these  pictures  we  say  nothing. 

Besides  the  relics  of  St.  Anne  already  mentioned  the  church  of  Beaupr£ 
can  boast  many  others,  such  as  one  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  St.  Deodatus, 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Valentine,  St.  Remi,  St.  Eulalie,  St.  Amantis  Pontianus, 
St.  Cassarius,  and  others.  The  Rev.  M.  Gauvreau,  cure  from  1875  to  187S, 
almost  completely  finished  the  exterior  of  the  new  church.  In  1876  he  like¬ 
wise  built  a  school  chapel  for  the  children  of  the  neighboring  concessions. 
He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  building  the  Chapel  of  the  Processions  out  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  church.  It  was  consecrated  October  2,  1878,  and  is 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  edifice,  being  erected  after  the  same  fashion 
and  surmounted  by  the  same  bell-tower,  whence  the  same  sweet-toned  voice 
calls  the  people  to  prayer  that  called  the  dead  and  gone  generations  ago.  Sit¬ 
uated  upon  an  eminence,  and  being  used  especially  when  the  concourse  of  pil¬ 
grims  is  very  great,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  altar  of  the  Scala  Sancta  at  St. 
Anne  d’Auray.  There  is  a  fountain  just  before  the  entrance  to  the  new 
church,  where  crowds  of  pilgrims  are  seen  using  the  water.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  St.  Anne,  which  statue,  or  some  image  of  the  mother  of  Mary, 
is,  as  the  author  of  the  “Canadian  Mecca”  remarks,  seen  every  where  through¬ 
out  the  village.  Somewhat  to  the  northeast  of  the  church  is  the  presbytere, 
or  parochial  residence,  now  occupied  by  the  Redemptorist  fathers,  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  mission  since  1878. 

The  one  principal  street  of  St.  Anne’s  runs  along  the  slope  of  a  hill 
which  in  the  summer-time*is  thickly  covered  with  fruit-laden  trees.  Canadian 
homesteads  of  comfort  and  of  plenty  line  it  on  either  side.  The  population 
consists  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  families,  who,  experiencing  little  of  “  life’s 
long  and  fitful  fever,”  spin  out  their  days  in  a  primitive  and  rural  simplicity 
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which  belonged  to  the  golden  epoch  of  la  Nouvelle  France.  The  traveler 
fresh  from  the  restless  bustle  of  a  modern  Babylon  seems  to  find  himself  sud¬ 
denly  transported  to  some  far-away  Utopia  of  simple  content  which  has 
slept  for  centuries  an  enchanted  sleep,  and  awakes  isolated  indeed  from  the 
Juggernaut  of  progress.  The  handsome  church,  sole  token  of  modern  enter¬ 
prise,  arises  like  a  new  Aladdin’s  tower  from  amid  the  group  of  quaint, 
almost  mediaeval,  dwellings.  In  the  spring  and  summer  time  St.  Anne 
awakens  from  a  lethargy  in  which  it  has  been  plunged  during  the  long  win¬ 
ter,  and,  as  the  city  of  some  Arabian  Nights’  tale,  is  suddenly  aglow  with 
life  and  animation.  Pilgrims  of  every  rank  and  condition  of  life  fill  its 
street;  matron  and  maiden,  priest  and  layman,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  come  thither,  an  eager  but  silent  and  recollected  throng, 
to  the  feet  of  the  good  St.  Anne.  Prayers  go  up,  hymns  ring  out  on  the 
stilly  evening  or  at  tranquil  morn,  and  the  pilgrims  take  their  homeward 
way,  with  a  vision  of  the  calm,  restful  loveliness  of  nature  there  in  that 
favored  spot  to  haunt  them  for  many  days.  They  remember  nature  at  St. 
Anne’s,  with  her  dim  and  night-empurpled  hills,  amongst  which  linger  the 
memories  of  hundreds  of  years,  with  her  flowing  sunlit  streams,  the  waving 
of  trees  and  grass,  the  dreamy  village  life,  and  above  all  a  something  inde¬ 
scribable.  That  something  is  not,  however,  of  nature,  but  is  beyond  and 
above  nature — the  solemn  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  believing  souls  setting 
the  cold  sneers  of  an  infidel  world  at  defiance  and  praying  heart-prayers  that 
as  surely  arise  to  the  throne  of  God  as  the  sun  that  gilds  their  course  mounts 
at  morning  to  the  mountain-top.  The  chant  and  the  organ-tone,  and  the 
murmur  of  pilgrim  voices  fade  into  a  distant  memory,  but  the  voyager  down 
that  sapphire  stream,  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  that  hill-shadowed  sanctuary  keeps 
for  a  life-time  the  impression  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard. 


®ur  £abtj  of  Angels. 

Among  all  who  loved  Marguerite  Bourgeois — and  who  did  not  love  and 
revere  her? — none  was  more  eminent  than  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  le  Ber. 
Daughter  of  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  French  America,  she  had  everything 
at  her  command  that  could  make  the  world  inviting;  an  esteemed  pupil  of 
the  pious  Ursulines,  the  religious  orders  would  have  thought  her  an  acquisi¬ 
tion,  but  her  vocation  made  her  turn  from  both,  and  she  went  to  dwell  alone 
in  prayer,  and  work,  and  meditation  with  God.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  fol- 
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low  her  life,  but  only  to  look  at  it  as  a  devotion  to  Mary.  It  was  love  for 
this  Blessed  Mother  that  drew  her  so  surely  and  attached  her  so  ardently  to 
the  congregation.  “  How  happy  your  lot,”  she  used  to  say  to  a  cousin  of  hers 
in  the  sisterhood,  “  to  be  numbered  among  the  daughters  of  Mary!  Learn 
well  the  excellence  of  your  good  fortune  in  this,  and  all  the  extent  of  your 
obligations.  You  must  be  perfectly  free  from  the  maxims  of  the  world  and 
from  all  carnal  inclinations.  She  who  wears  the  livery  of  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin  must  care  for  naught  else.”  Faithful  to  this  predilection,  when  the 
time  had  come  at  last  to  retire,  it  was  with  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame 
that  she  sought  seclusion.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  holy  death  of  a 
young  sister  of  that  society,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  death-scene 
was  of  such  beauty,  and  hopefulness,  and  peace,  that  it  broke  what  little  tie 
there  was  to  bind  her  to  the  world.  She  exclaimed  in  her  heart,  with  the 
Syrian  prophet,  “  Let  my  soul  die  the  death  of  the  just,  and  may  my  last  end 
be  like  theirs.”  She  determined  upon  absolute  seclusion,  but  it  was  exacted 
from  her  that  she  should  undergo  a  novitiate,  as  it  were,  of  five  years  in  the 
house  of  her  father.  This  ended,  her  mother’s  death,  meanwhile,  giving  new 
strength  to  her  purpose,  she  retired  to  the  church  of  the  congregation,  which 
she  had  largely  aided  from  her  abundant  means. 

Here  in  a  little  cell  behind  the  altar,  dwelt  this  devoted  recluse,  the  cell 
modeled  upon  the  Santo  Camino  or  sacred  chamber  of  the  holy  house  of 
Loretto;  so  that  in  this  she  might  be  perpetually,  as  it  were,  under  one  roof 
with  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  Here,  with  her  Rosary,  her  Little 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  her  utensils  for  embroidering — for  she  pro¬ 
posed  no  idleness— she  was  at  length  inclosed,  after  vespers  on  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,  August  5,  1695,  to  go  no  more  out  forever.  Here 
she  dwelt  for  nineteen  years  in  prayer,  in  manual  labor  for  the  altar,  in  medi¬ 
tation,  and  in  adoration  of  the  thrice  Holy  Sacrament. 

To  aid  her  in  obtaining  the  inner  union  which  she  sought  with  the  per¬ 
fect  dispositions  imprinted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  she  kept  continually  before  her  eyes,  upon  the  walls  of  her  cell,  two 
pious  pictures. 

The  first  was  called  the  “interior  life  of  Mary.”  There  you  saw  the 
blessed  among  women  enthroned  on  clouds, the  hands  crossed  upon  her  immacu¬ 
late  bosom,  while  the  sacred  dove,  hovering  over  her,  seemed  to  pour  from 
His  spotless  wings  His  sevenfold  grace.  The  eyes  of  Our  Lady,  raised  to 
heaven,  were  fixed  upon  the  sacred  monogj-am,  I.  H.  S. — Jesus  hominum 
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salvator.  This  showed  that  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  the  source  of  Mary’s 
actions,  Jesus  and  the  salvation  of  souls  was  their  end  and  aim.  Below  the 
print,  you  read :  “With  Mary.  By  Mary.  In  Mary.”  This  was  Sister 
Le  Ber’s — for  such  was  her  title  henceforward — this  was  her  object  now; 
sought  steadily  in  prayer,  at  holy  Mass,  in  her  communions  and  other  pious 
exercises,  in  labor,  in  her  poor  repasts,  to  unite  herself  by  faith  and  love  to 
the  interior  dispositions  of  Mary ;  and  earnestly  she  besought  that  sacred  and 
tender  mother  to  be  with  her  spirit,  her  heart,  and  all  her  faculties;  to  be  the 
model  of  her  actions  and  the  soul  of  her  soul;  to  penetrate  and  fill  her  mind, 
to  possess  it  altogether,  until  she  should  become  a  simple  instrument  where¬ 
with  the  mother  might  deign  to  glorify  her  Divine  Son. 

The  other  print  represented  the  same  good  mother  receiving  into  her 
arms  and  lovingly  supporting  a  Christian  soul,  which,  languishing  in  this  con¬ 
dition  of  exile,  seemed  to  find  all  its  joy  and  repose  in  Mary.  The  Sulpicians 
celebrated  the  feast  of  this  interior  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  19th  of 
October,  and  for  the  pious  recluse  it  was  a  day  of  particular  devotion.  And, 
still  more  to  honor  it,  even  by  the  works  of  her  hands,  she  made  a  superb 
vestment  for  the  feasts  of  the  Immaculate  Queen,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
cross  she  embroidered  most  cunningly  the  picture  first  described.  How  all 
this  love  was  answered  and  increased,  we  shall  see  in  the  notes  of  the  chapels 
and  churches  connected  with  the  congregation.  She  never  wearied  in  her 
benefits  to  this  “family  of  Mary,”  as  she  called  it.  Her  means  had  greatly 
aided  the  building  of  their  church;  she  furnished  the  richest  vases  and  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  altar;  she  founded  there  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  endowed  a  daily  Mass;  and  more,  to  maintain,  out  of 
filial  love  and  tender  devotion  to  Saint  Mary,  an  institute  so  distinctly  her  own, 
she  gave  them  ten  thousand  livres  “  for  the  good  friendship  that  she  bears  to 
the  sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady,”  the  only  condition  being  that 
the  revenue  shall  be  applied  to  their  uses  in  Ville-Marie  alone. 

Glad  enough,  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  heart  of  Sister  Marguerite  to 
have  such  a  guest  within  the  walls  of  her  house.  At  the  time  of  her  coming 
there  were  other  guests  there  also.  The  hospital  sisters  had  been  burned 
out,  and  had  found  affectionate  welcome  from  the  humble  daughters  of  Our 
Lady. 

“  We  have  now,”  says  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  “in  our  house  the  three 
estates  of  women  whom  our  dear  Lord  left  on  earth  after  His  resurrection, 
to  serve.  Him  and  His  Church:  like  Magdalen,  by  solitary  life;  like  Martha, 
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by  active  life  in  the  cloister;  like  the  most  holy  Virgin,  by  an  uncloistered 
life  of  zeal.”  There  lived,  then,  the  recluse,  so  busied  with  her  needle,  that 
she  furnished  all  the  parishes  of  Montreal  with  chasubles,  altar  fronts,  and 
other  ornaments.  They  still  preserve  in  the  parish  church  of  the  city  a  cope, 
chasuble,  and  dalmatics,  richly  embroidered  on  cloth  of  silver  by  her  nimble 
fingers.  Towards  herself  she  showed  an  extreme  parsimony,  making  her 
poor  woolen  robe  and  coarse  shoes  last  for  years  by  mending  them  repeat¬ 
edly  herself;  for  of  all  her  large  revenues,  what  was  left  from  her  gifts  to 
the  altar,  she  scrupulously  gave  to  the  poor.  She  knew  the  Psalms  and  the 
New  Testament  almost  entirely  by  heart.  They  were  her  books  of  predilec¬ 
tion.  But,  besides  reading  these,  she  recited  daily  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints, 
the  Office  of  the  Cross,  the  Rosary,  and  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin.  Add  to  these  her  ordinary  prayers,  mental  and  vocal,  her  adoration  of 
the  Sacrament,  the  office  for  the  dead  three  times  a  week,  her  embroidery, 
and  her  care  for  the  poor,  and  judge  whether  she  had  not  caught  some  of  the 
tireless  spirit  of  zeal  of  her  sacred  model  and  Mother. 

The  faithful  of  that  day  and  place  believed  that  the  angels  used  to  help 
her.  That  she  did  receive  many  and  visible  graces  from  on  high,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt.  Touched  by  her  example,  her  brother  Pierre  also  renounced  the 
world  from  devotion  to  Mary  in  the  Holy  Family.  Joining  with  Francois 
Charon  de  la  Barre,  he  instituted  the  Hospital  Brothers  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  built  with  his  fortune  a  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  from  that  where  stood  his  sister’s 
chapel  of  Bon  Secours.  This  was  the  origin  of  St.  Anne’s,  so  famous  in 
song  and  northern  story.  Dying  before  his  sister,  he  left  to  her  beloved  com¬ 
munity  ten  thousand  livres,  on  the  sole  condition  that  thereshould  always  be  one 
of  the  sisters  who  should  bear  the  name  of  Saint  Maryland  another  that  of 
Saint  Anne.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Hospital  Brothers, 
his  heart  in  the  chapel  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady — that  it  and  his 
dear  sister’s  heart  might  not  be  divided  even  in  the  grave. 

Marguerite,  dying,  had  charged  her  sisterhood  to  increase  the  accommo¬ 
dation  for  their  schools  so  soon  as  Divine  Providence  should  provide  the  means. 
But  thirteen  years  passed  on,  the  necessity  annually  increasing,  but  the  good 
sisters  growing  no  richer.  For  years,  however,  this  project  had  lain  in  the 
charitable  heart  of  Jeanne  le  Ber,  and  now  that  she  felt  heaven  drawing 
nearer,  she  determined  to  execute  it.  First,  she  recommended  her  project  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  her  holy  friends,  the  angels,  and  then  she  began  to 
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press  the  sisters  to  the  work.  They  were  reluctant,  having  the  fear  of  debt 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  put  off  the  pious  recluse  as  well  as  they  could. 
But  they  were  used  to  listen  to  her  advice,  and  when  she  said  that  she  knew 
it  was  the  will  of  God,  and  that  the  angels  would  help  them,  they  went  to 
work  and  gave  the  first  orders,  although  they  had  neither  materials  nor  money. 
The  foundation  was  dug,  the  corner-stone  was  blessed  and  laid  by  M.  De  Bel¬ 
mont,  and  the  new  house  was  dedicated  to  their  heavenly  superior,  under  the 
title  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels.  This  was  the  inscription  on  the  plate  in  the 
corner-stone: 

t 

“  Most  Holy  Virgin,  Queen  of  Angels,  refuge  and  safety  of  men,  receive 
the  prayers  which  we,  in  full  confidence,  offer,  to  obtain  your  blessed  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  commencement,  the  advance,  and  the  completion  of  this 
building  which  your  servant  and  our  good  mother,  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  has 
charged  us  to  construct.  With  all  our  hearts  we  desire  that  it  may  serve  to 
augment  your  honor  and  the  glory  of  your  Divine  Son.  Do  not,  oh,  Immacu¬ 
late  Virgin,  ever  permit  mortal  sin  to  enter  in  this  house.  Bid  the  holy 
angels  watch  so  well  over  the  conduct  of  all  who  dwell  therein,  that  you  may 
be  ever  loved  and  faithfully  served  as  Our  Lady  and  Our  Queen.  Amen.” 

Ask  in  the  country  where  it  stands  to-day,  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
immortal  hands  worked  at  those  walls,  and  that  the  masons  looked  with  awe 
every  morning  at  a  progress  to  which  they  had  not  contributed.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  house  was  finished,  and  Jeanne  le  Ber,  gathering  together  her  last 
thirteen  thousand  livres,  founded  therewith  what  we  would  now  call  scholar¬ 
ships  for  girls  who  merited  education,  but  whose  parents  were  too  poor  to 
furnish  the  requisite  means.  And  this  was  the  last  act  of  money-giving 
charity  done  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels.  It  was  the  day  after  the 
Feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  Nativity,  September  9,  1717,  that  she  signed 
the  deed  of  this  foundation  ;  twenty-four  days  after,  hope  had  become 
realization. 

On  their  own  festival,  the  2d  of  October,  the  holy  guardian  angels 
came  for  the  pure  soul  of  the  recluse,  and  she  died  in  prayer  and  love  as  she 
had  lived,  resigning  herself  into  the  hands  of  that  blessed  Mother  whom  on 
earth  she  had  served  so  well.  Her  modest  cell  and  work-room  was  religiously 
preserved,  and  the  devout  of  Ville-Marie  loved  to  go  pray  at  her  tomb;  but 
the  cell  with  its  furniture,  the  church  and  the  house  of  the  congregation,  were 
consumed  by  the  fire  of  1768.  When  the  establishment  was  builded  anew,  a 
repository  was  made  on  the  site  of  the  cell,  where  now  remains,  in  His  inef- 
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fable  patience,  the  Prisoner  of  Love.  Beside  the  grave  of  the  recluse  stands 
the  miraculous  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  gracious  sentinel  over  the  ashes  of 
her  devoted  child.  '  v 


®nr  £ainj  of  prompt  Smcoor. 

Far  away  in  the  Southwest,  by  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Mississippi, 
the  Ursuline  nuns,  oldest  of  our  communities  of  consecrated  virgins,  have  for 
nearly  a  century  spread  through  Louisiana  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Prompt 
Succor,  which  they  date  back  to  17S5.  When  the  French  Revolution  drove 
the  religious  women  from  their  convent  homes,  a  young  Ursuline  nun,  Mother 
St.  Michael,  as  remarkable  for  her  piety  as  for  talents  and  her  winning  and 
dignified  manners,  laid  aside,  with  a  heavy  heart,  her  religious  habit.  She 
returned  to  her  family,  and  was  once  more  Miss  Frances  Agatha  Gensoul. 
She  had  renounced  all  the  comforts  of  home  to  devote  herself  to  God  and  the 
education'of  youth  in  the  convent  of  Pont-Saint-Esprit,  and  this  was  still  her 
object  in  life. 

As  soon  as  the  worst  fury  of  the  revolutionary  storm  had  spent  itself, 
she  availed  herself  of  the  first  moments  of  calm  afforded  by  a  more  stable 
government  to  follow  her  vocation.  About  1802  she  opened  a  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  at  Montpelier,  to  fulfill  her  duty  as  a  daughter  of  St. 
Angela  de  Merici — that  is,  to  train  girls  to  virtue,  form  their  manners,  and 
inculcate  as  far  as  possible  a  solid  knowledge  and  love  of  religion,  while  imbu¬ 
ing  their  minds  with  the  information  and  acquirements  suited  to  their  age  and 
capacity. 

Madame  Gensoul’s  school  met  with  such  wonderful  success  that  Mgr. 
Fournier,  bishop  of  Montpelier,  who  was  not  slow  to  recognize  her  admirable 
qualities  and  great  talent,  fixed  upon  her  as  one  fitted  to  revive  as  superior 
the  Ursuline  convent  that  existed  in  his  episcopal  city  before  the  Revolution. 

But  about  the  same  time  Mother  St.  Michael  received  a  letter  from 
Sister  Christine  Madier  de  St.  Andrd,  her  cousin,  who  befoie  the  Revolution 
had  volunteered  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  aid  the  Ursuline  nuns  in  their 
devoted  labors  at  New  Orleans.  In  the  political  changes  of  Louisiana, 
revolutionary  France  replaced  Catholic  Spain.  Many  of  the  nuns,  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  persecution,  retired  to  Havana.  The  handful  of  nuns  left 
in  New  Orleans  were  too  few  to  meet  all  the  duties  required  of  them.  Sister 
St.  Andre  appealed  to  her  cousin  to  come  with  other  French  Ursulines  to 
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their  aid.  In  France,  community  life  might  long  be  impossible.  Here  was 
a  convent  assured  by  God’s  providence  of  peaceful  existence,  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  by  its  very  charter  could  not  Interfere  with  religious  rights. 

Sister  St.  Andre  had  reached  America  in  1785  only  with  great  difficulty. 
She  and  her  sisters  had  been  coldly  received  by  Spanish  officials,  but  they 
were  resolute;  they  bore  all,  endured  all,  confiding  in  the  protection  of  Mary. 
Sister  St.  Andre  had  once  found  in  the  lumber-room  of  her  French  convent  a 
little  statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  holding  on  her  left  arm  the  Divine  Infant 
supporting  the  globe.  Set  up  in  her  room,  this  statue  became  her  shrine  and 
oratory.  Before  it  she  poured  forth  her  prayers.  When  all  seemed  to  com¬ 
bine  to  prevent  her  going  to  Louisiana,  it  was  before  this  statue  that  she 
uttered  her  prayer :  “  Good  Mother,  if  you  speedily  remove  the  obstacles  to 

our  departure,  I  will  bear  your  statue  to  New  Orleans;  and  I  promise  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  have  you  honored  there.” 

When  this  relative  in  blood  and  religion,  this  client  of  Mary,  appealed  to 
Mother  St.  Michael,  she  had  begun  to  lose  all  hope  of  seeing  the  Ursulines 
restored  in  F ranee.  Here  was  a  convent  open  to  her,  with  plenty  of  work  to 
do  for  God  and  man — an  academy,  a  day-school,  an  orphan  asylum,  the 
ignorant  to  catechise.  She  felt  that  it  was  a  call  from  God.  Her  spiritual 
director,  when  she  consulted  him,  could  not  decide  for  her.  Bishop  Fournier, 
still  full  of  hope  of  restoring  an  Ursuline  convent,  refused  absolutely  to  con¬ 
sent  to  her  departure  from  his  diocese.  To  all  her  appeals  he  was  obdurate. 
One  day  he  said:  “Only  the  pope  himself  can  permit  you  to  go.”  Pope 
Pius  VII  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon;  for  a  poor,  uncloistered 
nun  to  reach  him  seemed  impossible.  But  Mother  St.  Michael  had  recourse 
to  Our  Lady.  She  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and,  kneeling 
before  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  promised  that  if  she  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  prompt  and  favorable  answer,  she  would  labor  to  have  her  honored 
at  New  Orleans  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor. 

The  world  might  laugh  at  the  good  nun  and  her  faith.  But  her  letter 
reached  the  pope,  and  he  gave  her  full  permission  and  encouragement  to 
follow  the  call  she  had  received.  The  bishop  himself  yielded,  and  blessed  a 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  Mother  St.  Michael  had  procured 
to  bear  to  New  Orleans.  On  reaching  that  city,  she  placed  the  statue  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent;  and  Our  Lady,  invoked  under  the  title  of  Perpetual 
Succor,  became  the  patroness  of  the  house,  and  so  frequently  manifested  her 
powerful  intercession  that  all  the  sisters  had  unbounded  confidence  in  her. 
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The  little  statue  of  Sister  St.  Andre,  which  was  of  the  same  type,  was  soon 
styled  also  Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor. 

Mother  St.  Michael  and  her  companions  infused  new  life  into  the  old 
convent.  The  academy  prospered  and  its  good  works  increased.  But  soon 
after  the  convent  was  lighted  up  by  a  conflagration.  New  Orleans  seemed  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  which  came  rolling  on  toward  the  convent,  mocking  all 
human  efforts  to  control  them.  The  citizens  urged  the  nuns  to  leave  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  preparations  were  made  to  depart  before  it  was  too  late.  But  the 
sisters  invoked  Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor;  and  the  aged  nun,  Sister  St. 
Anthony,  took  the  little  statue  of  St.  Andrd  and  placed  it  in  the  window  facing 
the  billowy  tide  of  flame.  Mother  St.  Michael  fell  on  her  knees  and  cried: 
“Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor,  we  are  lost  unless  you  come  to  our  succor!” 
She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  the  fire  gradually 
abated,  and  the  convent  was  saved. 

In  a  few  years  the  cloistered  community  were  roused  by  a  new  danger. 
General  Packenham,  with  a  well-equipped  English  army,  led  by  officers  who 
had  coped  with  Napoleon’s  veterans,  was  advancing  upon  New  Orleans,  with 
the  cry:  “  Beauty  and  Booty !”  General  Jackson,  with  afar  inferior  force 
of  undisciplined  and  untried  troops,  awaited  the  onset  with  stern-set  face, 
determined  if  defeated  to  give  the  city  to  the  flames.  New  Orleans  was  full 
of  consternation  and  alarm.  Every  man  able  to  hold  a  weapon  hastened  to 
the  American  lines.  The  Ursulines  set  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Prompt 
Succor  over  the  altar,  and,  kneeling  before  it,  made  the  vow  to  have  a  sol¬ 
emn  Mass  of  thanksgiving  annually,  in  order  to  diffuse  devotion  to  her.  The 
ladies  of  the  city,  and  women  of  all  colors,  gathered  around;  and  Mgr. 
Dubourg,  then  administrator  of  the  diocese,  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  to 
implore  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of 
Prompt  Succor,  to  save  the  city  from  the  perils  which  threatened  it.  Just  as 
the  Mass  ended  the  streets  rang  with  exultant  shouts.  The  well-commanded, 
disciplined  army,  with  all  its  superiority  in  numbers,  had  been  rolled  back  in 
slaughter  and  defeat.  The  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Dubourg  at  once  intoned  the  Te 
Deum ,  which  was  chanted  with  a  grateful  emotion  not  to  be  described  in 
words. 

The  Mass  is  annually  offered  in  the  Ursuline  chapel,  in  thanksgiving, 
before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor;  and  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  the  little  statue  is  borne  in  triumphant  procession  around  the  con¬ 
vent,  while  the  community  chant  the  Litany  of  Loreto  and  the  “ Monstra  te 
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esse  matron”  and  the  figure  of  Our  Lady  is  then  borne  back  to  the  dormi¬ 
tory  of  the  sisters. 

Recognizing  the  signal  interposition  bf  Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor, 
Bishop  Dubourg,  after  his  consecration,  had  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Prompt 
Succor  engraved,  with  the  title  Promj)ta  Auxiliatrix ,  and  granted  forty  days’ 
indulgence  to  all  who  devoutly  recited  an  “Our  Father”  and  a  ‘  Hail  Mary” 
before  it. 


ffn  ©ton  Cittj. 

About  the  autumn  of  1 7 1 1 ,  Ville-Marie  was  filled  with  terror  at  the 
report  of  an  English  armament,  twelve  thousand  strong,  on  their  way  from 
Boston  to  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Montreal  and  Quebec,  had  they  been 
together,  had  no  means  of  resisting  even  the  half  of  such  a  force ;  and  it  was 
soon  clearly  evident  that,  if  help  there  were,  it  must  be  only  from  the 
hand  of  God.  To  Him,  therefore,  the  Catholic  people  had  recourse.  The 
churches  were  thronged,  the  altars  besieged.  Men  and  women  vied  with 
each  other  in  acts  of  interior  and  exterior  penitence.  And,  at  last,  the 
young  people  who  formed  the  external  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame 
united  in  a  vow  to  the  sacred  Mother  of  God,  that,  if,  by  her  powerful 
intercession,  she  would  save  the  town,  which  was  built  in  her  honor  and 
bore  her  gracious  name,  they  would  erect  a  shrine  in  their  gratitude,  in  fer- 
fetuam  rei  memoriam ,  which  should  bear  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory. 
As  the  time  passed  on,  the  rumors  grew  to  certainty.  The  fleet  was  already 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  advancing  swiftly  towards  the  city.  The  alarm 
reached  even  the  cell  of  Sister  le  Ber.  The  sister  who  carried  her  modest 
provision  to  her,  told  her  that,  if  the  wind  should  hold  favorable,  the  English 
fleet  and  the  ruin  of  Montreal  would  arrive  together,  and  that  in  a  day  or 
two.  But,  after  a  short  silence,  the  recluse  said,  calmly:  “  No,  my  sister,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  will  take  care  of  the  country;  she  is  the  guardian  of  Ville- 
Marie,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear.” 

Now  the  people  of  the  good  town  had  great  confidence  in  the  prayers  of 
the  holy  recluse,  and  they  trusted  in  God  in  the  midst  of  their  reasonable 
alarm.  Her  cousin,  the  Baron  de  Longueil,  governor  of  the  place,  resolved 
to  attack  the  advancing  fleet  off  Chambley,  and  do  what  he  could  to  keep 
them  from  the  town.  He  could  get  but  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  his 
hopes  were  entirely  in  the  help  of  their  Blessed  Patroness.  So  a  banner  was 
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prepared,  on  the  center  whereof  they  wrought  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  Jeanne  le  Ber’s  cunnipg  needle  worked  round  the  image  this 
legend:  “  Our  enemies  put  all  their  trust  in  arms,  but  we  confide  in  the 
Queen  of  Angels,  whom  we  invoke.  She  is  terrible  as  an  enemy  in  battle 
array,  and  under  her  protection  we  hope  to  vanquish  our  foes.”  M.  de  Bel¬ 
mont  blessed  the  standard  before  all  the  populace  in  the  parish  church  of  Our 
Lady.  Then,  bearing  it  in  his  own  hands,  Longueil  set  forth  at  the  head  of 
his  little  troop. 

Their  trust  was  not  in  vain.  Heaven  fought  visibly  for  the  servants  of 
Mary.  As  the  fleet  came  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  abreast  of  Egg  Island,  on  the 
night  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  fierce  northward-careering  gale  smote  them 
suddenly.  Seven  of  the  largest  ships  were  instantly  wrecked,  another  was 
struck  with  lightning,  and  the  shattered  remnants  of  its  hulk  flung  sheer  up 
upon  the  yellow  sands.  The  shores  were  covered  with  corpses— nearly  three 
thousand,  say  the  French — about  a  thousand,  says  the  accurate  Bancroft.  The 
rest  were  driven  from  the  river,  and  fled  back  to  Boston,  where  their  arrival 
was  followed  by  a  conflagration  that  destroyed  eighty  houses. 

When  solemn  thanksgiving  had  been  rendered  to  the  Most  High  for 
this  signal  deliverance,  the  externes  of  the  congregation  commenced  their 
collection.  The  sisters  gave  a  piece  of  ground  within  their  own  inclosure, 
and  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  raised  its  roof  above  the  dwellings  of 
Montreal.  Pope  Benedict  XIII,  enriched  it  with  privileges  and  indulgences; 
its  patronal  feast  was  the  Nativity  of  Mary;  and,  for  many  a  year,  no  day 
ever  saw  it  unvisited  by  faithful  worshipers  who  came  to  give  thanks  for 
their  preservation.  Burned  with  the  other  buildings,  it  was  reconstructed  in 
1769,  and  became  thenceforward  the  particular  chapel  of  the  externes  of 
Notre  Dame. 

But  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  first,  treasure  of  the  good  sisters  was, 
and  is,  their  church,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help,  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 
If  you  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  famed  American  shrine — and  a 
more  edifying  devotion  you  will  not  find  on  this  continent — you  will  see  its 
quaint  structure  on  the  hill-side,  fronting  Notre  Dame  Street,  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  broad,  sail-covered  St.  Lawrence.  Its  not  ungraceful,  rather  oriental¬ 
looking  steeple,  with  its  two  open  lanterns,  one  above  the  other;  its  steep, 
snow-shedding  roof,  and  old-fashioned  ornamentation  of  the  door- way,  will  at 
once  carry  you  back  to  the  date  of  the  Jesuit  martyr  and  the  Indian  missions. 
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Of  course  this,  or  something  like  it,  had  found  a  place  in  M.  Olier’s  saintly 
reveries. 

“Often,”  he  says,  “  it  comes  into  my  heart  that  God  will,  of  His  grace, 
send  me  to  Montreal,  in  Canada,  where  the  first  chapel  built  to  Him  shall  be 
under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  I  shall  be  the  chaplain  of  that  Blessed 
Lady.”  But  he  was  not  to  see  Canada;  the  work  was  for  Marguerite  Bour¬ 
geois,  and  we  have  seen  her  struggles  to  build  crowned  with  ultimate  success 
in  1675.  The  wish  of  M.  Olier  was  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  his  spiritual 
children,  the  Sulpicians,  for  they  became  the  chaplains  of  Our  Lady  in  Ville- 
Marie.  Father  Souart  headed  a  procession  of  all  the  people  upon  the  feast 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  solemnly  blessed  and  laid  the  corner-stone — 
“  D.  O.  M.  Beatai  Marioe  Virgin i  et  sub  titulo  Assumfltionis.  To  God, 
most  good,  most  mighty,  and  to  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of 
the  Assumption.” 

The  walls  rose  swiftly ;  a  bell  was  cast  from  a  bronze  cannon  which  had 
been  burst  in  the  Iroquois  War;  the  miraculous  statue  of  Our  Lady  was 
placed  in  a  shrine,  gilt  and  enriched  with  jewels,  and  Bon  Secours  stood  open 
to  the  faithful,  the  first  stone  church  on  the  island.  Then  the  sisters  made 
over  all  their  claim  to  the  parish  church  of  the  city,  retaining  this  privilege 
alone,  the  perpetual  right  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  adorn  it,  “  which  we 
offer  to  do,”  they  say,  “  to  render  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  our  Mother,  all  the 
honor  and  service  that  we  can.”  This  was  accepted  by  the  Sulpicians,  as 
lords  of  Ville-Marie,  and  the  deed  was  sealed  with  their  famous  seal  for 
Montreal,  which  shows  on  its  intaglio  the  Queen  of  Saints  kneeling  to  receive 
the  Most  Holy  Eucharist  from  the  hands  of  the  beloved  disciple,  with  this 
brief,  eloquent  legend:  “  Virgo  Virginem  virgini  communicat.  A  virgin 
to  a  virgin  gives  a  virgin  in  communion.”  And  there,  henceforth,  were  daily 
Masses  said;  and  there,  in  all  distresses  and  calamities,  were  public  proces¬ 
sions  made;  a  daily  pilgrimage  sprang  up  for  the  citizens,  and  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  settled  Canada  came  others,  for  already  Our  Lady  of  Bon 
Secours  had  become  the  refuge  of  New  France,  and  to  her  protection  was 
attributed  the  success  of  the  infant  colony.  This  was  the  beacon  of  the  boat¬ 
men  on  the  stormy  river,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  trapper  in  the  far-off 
forests.  For  the  sisters  of  .  the  hospital,  expelled  by  the  fire  of  1734,  it  became 
a  refuge,  a  hospital,  and  a  grave ;  for,  almost  coeval  with  the  fire,  an  epidemic 
of  the  most  virulent  kind  broke  forth;  they  had  no  place  but  the  chapel 
wherein  to  lay  their  sick ;  and  it  was  within  its  venerated  walls  that  they  per- 
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formed  their  offices  of  mercy ;  and  that  eleven  of  them,  smitten  by  the  plague, 
died  there,  and  were  buried  there,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Virgin  of  Good 
Help. 

In  1754  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  burned  again,  and  this  time,  to  the 
horror  of  the  people,  they  beheld  their  beloved  and  venerated  shrine  reduced 
to  ashes.  Nothing  was  saved,  picture  nor  altar  furniture — all  disappeared 
under  the  smoking  ruin;  all  things,  save  one.  Beneath  the  ashes  they  found 
the  little  statue,  not  even  discolored  by  the  fire,  but  in  perfect  preservation. 
Imagine  with  what  joy  it  was  recovered  by  the  sisters  of  the  congregation! 
They  carried  it  with  devotion  to  their  own  church,  and  the  holy  father  was 
pleased  to  transfer  thither  the  many  indulgences  with  which  the  shrine  of 
Bon  Secours  had  been  enriched. 

Many  an  evil  followed  this.  Famine,  and  war,  and  English  conquest, 
with  its  train  of  consequences;  and  the  ashes  grew  black  with  age  over  the 
site  of  the  venerated  shrine,  and  the  rains  beat  upon  them  and  mingled  them 
with  the  soil.  Now  and  then  a  devout  soul  would  say,  amid  the  sorrows  of 
a  conquered  people:  “Ah,  if  we  only  had  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help  back  in 
her  own  house,  all  would  go  well!”  But  the  people  were  disheartened,  and 
did  nothing  towards  a  reconstruction.  At  last  the  governor  claimed  the  place 
as  waste  land,  and  this  roused  them  from  their  apathy.  Not  that,  at  least ! 
The  land,  and  the  city,  and  the  people  he  might  have;  but  Our  Lady’s  little 
plat  of  ground !  no,  that,  at  least,  no  governor  should  get  by  any  fault  of 
theirs. 

So,  towards  the  end  of  June,  in  177 L  the  ground  was  cleared  anew;  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  first  procession,  a  second,  manifold  as  great,  chant¬ 
ing  litanies  and  hymns,  passed  to  the  spot  to  lay  anew  the  ancient  corner¬ 
stone.  The  new  inscription  tells  the  history  of  the  shrine.  “To  God,  the 
All  Good,  the  Almighty,  and  to  Blessed  Mary  of  Good  Help  under  the  title 
of  the  Assumption,  the  citizens  of  Ville-Marie,  most  devoted  to  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  have  restored  this  temple,  built  at  first  in 
1675,  of  narrower  dimensions,  consumed  by  the  flames  in  1754,  in  ampler 
form,  this  30th  day  of  June,  1771,  the  same  day  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
ancient  shrine  was  laid.” 

It  was  finished  in  1774,  and  so  stands  to-day.  It  is  not  large,  the  nave 
being  seventy  feet  by  forty-six ;  the  choir,  thirty-two  by  thirty ;  but  it  holds 
the  religious  heart  of  Canada. 

Fronting  on  Sherbrooke  street,  a  wall  of  defense  and  two  towers  are 
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still  erect,  to  show  you  where  once  stood  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows.  Formerly, 
surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  Indian  converts  and  their  instructors  of 
the  “  Mountain  Mission,”  it  stood  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Royal  Mount. 
The  present  chapel  of  the  name  is  in  the  village  of  Cote  des  Neiges,  behind 
the  mountain.  Here  follows  the  legend — as  presented  by  Thomas  D’Arcy 
McGee — of 

©nr  Caitj  of  Vqz  cStuws. 

If,  pilgrim,  chance  thy  steps  should  lead 
Where  emblem  of  our  holy  creed, 

Canadian  crosses  glow — 

There  you  may  hear  what  here  you  read, 

And  seek,  in  witness  of  the  deed, 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snow! 

In  the  old  times,  when  France  held  sway 
From  the  Balize  to  Hudson’s  Bay 
O’er  all  the  forest  free, 

A  noble  Breton  cavalier 
Had  made  his  home  for  many  a  year 
Beside  the  Rivers  Three. 

To  tempest  and  to  trouble  proof, 

Rose  in  the  wild  his  glittering  roof, 

To  every  traveler  dear, 

The  Breton  song,  the  Breton  dance, 

The  very  atmosphere  of  France, 

Diffused  a  generous  cheer. 

Strange  sight,  that  on  those  fields  of  snow 
The  genial  vine  of  Gaul  should  grow, 

Despite  the  frigid  sky! 

Strange  power  of  man’s  all-conquering  will 
That  here  the  hearty  Frank  can  still 
A  Frenchman  live  and  die! 

The  Seigneur’s  hair  was  ashen  gray, 

But  his  good  heart  held  holiday, 

As  when  in  youthful  pride 
He  bared  his  shining  blade  before 
De  Tracey’s  regiment,  on  the  shore 
Which  France  has  glorified. 

Gay  in  the  field,  glad  in  the  hall, 

The  first  at  danger’s  frontier  call, 

The  humblest  devotee 
Of  God  and  of  St.  Catharine  dear, 

Was  the  stout  Breton  cavalier 
Beside  the  Rivers  Three. 

} 
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When  bleak  December’s  chilly  blast 
Fettered  the  flowing  waters  fast, 

And^swept  the  frozen  plain — 
When,  with  a  frightened  cry,  half  heard, 
Far  southward  fled  the  Arctic  bird, 
Proclaiming  winter’s  reign — 

His  custom  was,  come  foul,  come  fair, 
For  Christmas  duties  to  repair 
Unto  the  Ville-Marie, 

The  City  of  the  Mount,  which  north 
Of  the  great  river  looketh  forth 
A  cross  its  sylvan  sea. 

Fast  fell  the  snow,  and  soft  as  sleep, 

The  hillocks  looked  like  frozen  sheep, 
Like  giants  gray  the  hills — 

The  sailing  pine  seemed  canvas  spread, 
With  its  white  burden  overhead, 

And  marble  hard  the  rills. 

A  thick,  dull  light,  where  ray  was  none 
Of  moon,  or  star,  or  cheerful  sun 
Obscurely  showed  the  way — 
While  merrily  upon  the  blast 
The  jingling  horse-bells,  pattering  fast, 
Timed  the  glad  roundelay. 

Swift  eve  came  on,  and  faster  fell 
The  winnowed  storm  on  ridge  and  dell 
Effacing  shape  and  sign — 

Until  the  scene  grew  blank  at  last, 

As  when  some  seaman  from  the  mast 
Looks  o’er  the  shoreless  brine. 

Nor  marvel  aught  to  find,  ere  long 
In  such  a  scene  the  death  of  song 
Upon  the  bravest  lips — 

The  empty  only  could  be  loud 
When  nature  fronts  us  in  her  shroud, 
Beneath  the  sky’s  eclipse. 

Nor  marvel  more  to  find  the  steed, 
Though  famed  for  travel  or  for  speed, 
Drag  on  a  painful  pace — 

With  drooping  crest,  and  faltering  foot, 
And  painful  whine,  the  weary  brute 
Seemed  conscious  of  disgrace, 

Until  he  paused  in  mortal  fear, 

Then  plaintive  sank  upon  the  mere, 

Stiff  as  a  steed  of  stone. 

In  vain  the  master  winds  his  horn — 
None,  save  the  howling  wolves  forlorn, 
Attend  the  dying  roan. 
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Sad  was  the  heart  and  sore  the  plight 
Of  the  benumbed,  bewildered  knight, 

Now  scrambling  through  the  storm, 
At  every  step  he  sank  ajlace, 

The  death-dew  freezing  on  his  face — 

In  vain  each  loud  alarm. 

Down  on  his  knees  himself  he  cast, 
Deeming  that  hour  to  be  his  last, 

Yet  mindful  of  his  faith — 

He  prayed  St.  Catharine  and  St.John, 

And  our  dear  Lady  called  upon 
For  grace  of  happy  death. 

When,  lo!  a  light  beneath  the  trees, 

Which  clank  their  brilliants  in  the  breeze, 
And  lo!  a  phantom  fair! 

As  God  is  in  heaven!  by  that  blest  light 
Our  Lady’s  self  rose  to  his  sight, 

In  robes  that  spirits  wear! 

Oh!  lovelier,  lovelier  far  than  pen, 

Or  tongue,  or  art,  or  fancy’s  ken 
Can  picture,  was  her  face — 

Gone  was  the  sorrow  of  the  sword, 

And  the  last  passion  of  our  Lord 
Had  left  no  living  trace. 

As  when  the  moon  across  the  moor 
Points  the  lost  peasant  to  his  door, 

And  glistens  on  his  pane — 

Or  when  along  her  trail  of  light 
Belated  boatmen  steer  at  night, 

A  harbor  to  regain — 

So  the  warm  radiance  from  her  hands 
Unbinds  for  him  death’s  icy  bands, 

And  nerves  his  sinking  heart — 

Her  presence  makes  a  perfect  path; 

Ah!  he  who  such  a  helper  hath, 

May  anywhere  depart.  * 

All  trembling,  as  she  onward  smiled, 
Followed  that  knight  our  Mother  mild, 
Vowing  a  grateful  vow; 

Until,  far  down  the  mountain  gorge, ' 

She  led  him  to  an  antique  forge, 

Where  her  own  shrine  stands  now. 

If,  pilgrim,  chance  thy  steps  should  lead 
Where,  emblem  of  our  holy  creed, 
Canadian  crosses  glow — 

There  you  may  hear  what  here  you  read, 
And  seek,  in  witness  of  the  deed, 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 


Chapter  XXIV. 


Out*  Heauenly  Patroness. 


SIGNIFICANCE  op  the  Santa  Maria. — The  Great  Discoverer’s  Devotion  to 
Our  Lady. —  Piety  of  Navigators  and  Explorers.  —  Missionaries  who 
Honored  Mary. — Cities  and  Churches  Named  for  Her. — Mountains,  Lakes 
and  Rivers. —  Charities  and  Hospitals  Inspired  by  Her. —  Devotees  of 
Different  Nations. — Extension  and  Prevalence  of  the  Sentiment. 


HE  little  seaport  town  of  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  lay  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  its  harbor  was  crowded  with  swarthy  sight-seers  and 
vocal  with  wondering  tongues.  The  cool  mountain  waters  of  the 
Tinto  brawled  past  the  haven  and  flowed  into  the  broad  Atlantic. 
Out  on  the  burnished  sea  three  caravels  lay  at  anchor. 

The  crowd  had  assembled  to  see  a  set  of  madmen,  as  they 
called  them,  depart  upon  a  hopeless  voyage.  Their  tongues  were  busy 
in  discussing  the  probable  manner  in  which  evil  fate  would  fall  on  the  expe¬ 
dition,  for  no  one  dreamed  of  a  happy  issue  for  the  adventure.  If  any 
dared  to  suggest  such  a  probability,  he,  too,  was  hooted  at  as  insane,  and 
ironically  recommended  to  ship  for  the  voyage. 

And,  as  they  disputed  and  sneered,  ever  and  anon  a  strain  of  the  Mass- 
music  would  swell  out  from  the  church,  where  faith  was  kneeling  to  ask  pro¬ 
tection,  where  confidence  was  drawing  new  strength  from  devotion  to  God  and 
Mary.  For  the  adventurers,  their  commander  at  their  head,  were  preparing, 
by  confession  and  Holy  Communion,  to  enter  like  Christian  men  upon  their 
perilous  undertaking. 
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Then  the  Mass  was  over,  and  out  from  the  church,  grave,  resolute, 
and  calm,  walked  the  admiral  at  the  head  of  his  crew;  and  the  crowd,  hushed 
into  silence,  opened  a  way  for  the  procession  to  the  jetty. 

A  few  moments  were  allowed  for  farewells.  Then  the  brief  orders 
were  given,  and  the  sailors,  entering  the  boats,  rowed  out  to  their  respective 
vessels. 

Then  the  report  of  the  culverin  sounded  from  the  bows,  and  the  standard 
of  Castile  swung  out  to  the  April  breeze  from  the  peak  of  the  Santa  Maria; 
and  the  crew  cheered,  and  the  crowd  on  shore  responded,  as  the  admiral 
stepped  on  board. 

A  few  moments  more  and  the  anchors  were  weighed,  the  yards  were 
trimmed,  the  sails  filled,  and  the  flotilla  of  Columbus  stood  out  to  sea.  And 
with  it,  as  it  crested  those  pathless  waters,  the  love  and  protection  of  our 
dear  Lady  and  Mother  floated  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  America. 

The  first  land  touched  by  the  Christian  admiral  he  called  San  Salvador, 
in  honor  of  the  Son;  the  next,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  did  reverence 
to  the  Mother. 

It  is  well  nigh  four  hundred  years  since  then,  but  never  has  Mary  for¬ 
gotten  nor  been  forgotten  here;  but  her  servants  have  labored  to  extend  her 
devotion;  the  faithful  have  responded  with  eager  and  loving  hearts;  her 
powerful  prayers  have  aided  them  in  heaven,  and  now,  from  the  perpetual 
Arctic  snows  to  the  mists  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  ascriptions  of  honor  arise  to 
the  Mother  Immaculate. 

For  devotion  to  Mary  is  in  its  own  nature  a  necessarily  growing  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  expression  of  our  love  and  reverence  for  her;  and  these 
are  inevitable,  because  of  her  nature,  immaculately  conceived,  as  it  was,  lin¬ 
gering  sixty  sinless  years  on  earth,  and  now  glorified  and  triumphant  in 
heaven. 

Mary  is,  of  all  creatures,  except  the  sacred  Humanity  of  her  Lord  and 
Son,  the  nearest  to  the  heart  of  God;  and  the  love  that  she  gives  us  is,  after 
all,  God’s  love,  whereof  she  is  the  channel;  and  God’s  love,  in  His  dealings 
with  us,  never  stands  still,  but  is  evermore  on  the  increase  here,  as  it  will  be 
through  the  rapturous  ages  of  eternity.  But  God  gives  love  in  exchange  fol¬ 
io  ve;  He  allows  us  with  our  own  coin,  poor  as  it  is,  to  purchase  treasures  on 
high,  and  so  our  love  necessarily  increases  in  an  humble  kind  of  proportion 
with  His.  Then,  when  He  sends  us  so  much  favor  through  Mary,  we  are 
impelled  to  return  it  through  the  same  blessed  channel;  and  thus  devotion  to 
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her  grows  ever,  and  shall  grow,  until  love  shall  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  change  or  decay. 

So,  then,  Mary  has  gained  Vast  possessions  in  this  country.  One  day, 
let  us  hope,  she  will  conquer  it  all,  and  annex  it  all,  loyal  and  devoted,  to  the 
kingdom  of  her  Son.  There  are  peculiarities  in  her  conquests  and  in  her 
sacred  warfare  without  parallel  in  the  victories  of  the  sword.  The  weapons 
of  her  hosts  are  gentleness  and  mercy,  and  weariless  affection;  self-sacrifice 
and  refusal  of  reward  on  earth;  and,  better  still,  whenever  a  soldier  falls, 
fighting  bravely  in  the  front  rank  for  her  honor,  his  death  only  strengthens 
her  armies,  and  helps  to  insure  the  success  of  her  cause.  From  the  soil  which 
was  enriched  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  spring  the  flowers  that  deck  her 
altars  in  the  month  of  May. 

With  the  successors  of  Columbus  came  the  cannon  and  the  sword;  but 
there  came  also  the  cross  and  the  rosary.  There  came  lust  of  dominion,  of 
lands,  of  gold ;  cruelty,  bloodshed,  and  the  vices  of  civilization.  But  among 
them,  and  unharmed  by  their  contact,  were  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  zeal  for 
souls,  love  of  God  and  of  man  only  for  God’s  sake. 

They  that  took  the  sword  perished  by  the  sword,  and  won  only  blood¬ 
stained  names  as  their  reward.  But  the  warriors  of  Zion  and  of  Carmel  won 
souls  back  to  heaven;  and  if  they  died  in  the  conflict,  the  blood  spoke  louder 
than  their  voices  had  done. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  Narvaez,  De  Soto,  Alvarado,  Coro¬ 
nado,  with  all  the  power  of  their  arms,  with  all  the  Spanish  and  Indian  gore 
they  shed,  only  gained  the  abhorrence  and  hatred  of  the  natives. 

But  Father  Mark,  the  Franciscan,  armed  only  with  the  crucifix,  pene¬ 
trated  New  Mexico,  in  1539,  and  gained  the  Indians’  love.  Five  other  Fran¬ 
ciscans  took  the  same  path  in  1540;  and  two  of  them,  Father  John  de  Padilla 
and  Brother  John  of  the  Cross,  remained  in  the  country,  and  taught  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ,  until  they  were  slain  in  an  inroad  of  stranger  savages. 
Rodriguez,  Lopez,  Santa  Maria  followed  in  1580,  and  confirmed  the  Faith  in 
New  Mexico,  from  which  it  has  never  since  departed. 

But  earlier  than  this,  in  1544,  Andrew  de  Olmos  had  sought  out  the 
fierce  Texan  tribes,  and  had  converted  many;  and  in  1601,  the  Carmelite 
father,  Andrew  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  his  companions,  had 
entered  California,  and  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries  at  Monterey. 

Florida  was  first  baptized  in  the  blood  of  Louis  Cancel,  the  Dominican. 
As  he  stepped  from  his  unarmed  vessel,  alone,  and  knelt  down  upon  the  shore 
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he  was  slain  by  a  blow  from  a  war-club,  and  his  reeking  scalp  was  shaken  in 
derision  before  his  shuddering  brethren  (1544).  To  him  succeeded  many 
others,  to  labor  for  a  while  almost  in  vain,  ^.nd  then  to-die  beneath  the  toma¬ 
hawk  or  by  the  arrow.  The  Spaniards  struggled  long  to  make  a  successful 
settlement  at  Pensacola,  but  gave  it  up  for  a  time,  in  1561.  And  when  the 
soldiers  had  departed,  there  lingered  on  the  shore,  alone,  resolved  to  labor  on, 
Father  Salazar  and  Brother  Matthew  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

But  a  few  years  later,  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
St.  Augustine,  “by  more  than  forty  years  the  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States,”  was  founded,  and  so  soon  as  this  foothold  was  obtained,  the  heroic 
missionaries  poured  in.  Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  thronged  in  generous 
rivalry  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  Highest  throughout  the  new  country. 
They  pierced  the  thick  forests,  they  crossed  the  mountain  ranges,  they  swam 
the  broad  rivers  of  the  South.  They  toiled  with  the  Natchez,  the  Creek, 
and  the  Cherokee;  they  established  missions  in  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and 
they  coasted  the  whole  Atlantic  border  as  far  north  as  the  Chesapeake,  which 
they  called  St.  Mary’s  Bay. 

They  were  martyred,  it  is  true,  by  the  Indians;  they  died  in  the  wild 
forest  of  starvation  or  fatigue;  but  that  did  not  deter  others  from  following 
in  their  steps;  and  the  first  Europeans  who  dwelt  peaceably  in  these  lands 
were  the  missionary  fathers,  who  claimed  them,  not  for  any  earthly  power, 
but  for  God  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  soon  driven  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America,  followed  the  discovery  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  rebellion  popularly  known  as  the  Reformation.  The  only  distinctive 
mark  of  this  was,  and  is,  hatred  to  the  Church,  and  whenever  its  adherents 
had  the  power,  it  was  signalized  by  the  destruction  of  religious  establish¬ 
ments.  While  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  religion  and  art  were  falling 
beneath  its  axes  in  Europe,  its  representatives  in  the  New  World,  in  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  banded  with  and  led  on  the  savages  to  the  sack  of  the  humble 
missions,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  devoted  priests  who  served  them. 

No  so-called  Protestant  powers  have  ever  made  their  way  to  any  new 
or  pagan  country — India,  China,  Japan,  or  America — without  finding  Cath¬ 
olic  missionaries  in  possession  before  them;  quia  Domini  est  terra ,  “the  earth 
is  the  Lord’s.”  And  wherever  they  have  been  strong  enough,  they  have 
invariably  overthrown  those  missions  and  re-established  paganism.  Nay,  in 
some  places  they  have  endowed  it;  and  to-day  the  distorted  idols  for 
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India  are  manufactured  by  the  ton  in  the  cities  of  Christian  England. 
So  the  missions  on  St.  Mary’s  Bay  and  in  the  Carolinas  were  destroyed  by 
the  combined  zeal  of  the  Reformeivand  the  Yamassee;  but  under  the  Cath¬ 
olic  flag  of  Spain,  they  flourished  and  took  root  in  Alabama  and  Florida;  and 
the  summer  sun  of  1693  shone  upon  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  God,  under 
whose  patronage  and  protection  they  were  founding,  and  successfully,  the 
city  of  Pensacola. 

And  while  these  transactions  were  occurring  in  the  south  and  southwest, 
the  French  missionaries  were  conquering  the  tribes  of  the  north.  From 
Acadia  and  the  St.  Lawrence  the  servants  of  Mary  spread  the  news  of  salva¬ 
tion.  The  forests  of  Canada  rang  with  the  Salva  Regina  •  from  the  birch 
canoes  that  cut  the  azure  waters  of  the  great  lakes  swelled  up  the  Ave  Maris 
Stella.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  Bressani  told  his  beads  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  Iroquois  torture.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  streamed  the  blood 
of  the  martyred  Jogues,  and  whole  districts  of  New  York  Indians  publicly 
renounced  their  idolatries. 

Allouez  and  Dablon  evangelized  the  chill  shores  of  Lake  Superior; 
Marquette  bore  the  cross  down  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas,  established  the  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  among 
the  Illinois,  and  laid  his  weary  frame  to  rest,  at  last,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  And  so  the  Catholic  embrace  circled  North  America,  extending 
through  pain  and  privation,  through  toil  and  martyrdom,  until  the  Jesuit, 
going  northward  from  Missouri,  and  westward  from  Canada,  completed  the 
sacred  circle  as  they  met  beneath  the  crests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on 
the  plains  of  Oregon. 

But  after  all,  this  was  but  Our  Lady’s  discovery  of  North  America,  as  it 
were — was  but  a  planting  of  her  standard  and  the  act  of  taking  possession. 
The  battle  was  still  to  be  fought,  the  hostile  tribes  were  to  be  subdued;  re-en¬ 
forcements  of  foes  from  lands  inimical  to  her  cause  were  to  be  expected,  and 
were  only  to  be  met  b}r  re-enforcements  of  friends  from  lands  that  loved  her. 

Her  conquests  resemble  those  of  the  world  in  this,  that  if  they  are  to 
succeed,  the  officers  must  be  skillful,  fearless,  diligent,  prudent,  unselfish,  and 
prompt;  the  troops  must  be  steadfast,  obedient,  loyal,  and  constant.  If  they 
shall  appear  to  have  been  so,  we  will  understand  how  her  honor  has  increased 
in  the  land;  how,  even  thirty  years  ago,  seven  hundred  churches  bore  her 
name,  out  of  three  thousand  five  hundred,  in  every  portion  of  the  country, 
how  the  same  sweet  name  was  given  to  river,  lake,  and  mountain  peak  and 
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bay,  north,  south,  and  through  the  center,  and  how  more  than  two  million 
voices  chanted  her  praise,  and  proclaimed  her  Lady  and  Protectress. 

The  instruments,  then,  of  the  gracidus  will  and  favor  of  God  are  the 
fidelity  of  His  ministers,  the  influx  of  foreign  Catholics,  and  the  winning 
character  of  the  doctrines  and  devotions  of  the  Church. 

The  fidelity  of  the  minister  is  the  main  point,  since  without  this  the 
aborigine  would  retain  his  paganism,  the  emigrant  lose  his  faith,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  remain  unconverted.  He  must  be  faithful  who  would  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  so  extend  the  devotion  to  Mary,  for  these  two  go  together.  The 
Mother,  for  all  eternity,  now  is  inseparable  from  her  Son.  When  He  took 
her  pure  flesh  upon  Him  in  time,  it  was  not  only  to  suffer  in  it  here,  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  forever  in  heaven.  She  whom  He  called  Mother  here,  He  calls 
Mother  there.  She  has  no  honor  but  His  and  what  she  merits  by  duty  fault¬ 
lessly  performed  to  Him.  Whatever  goes  towards  God’s  glory  is  an  honor 
to  Mary;  whatever  detracts  from  it  or  obstructs  it  is  a  pain  to  Mary.  She 
has  nothing  of  her  own,  yet  she  has  all;  for  she  has  Him,  “  of  whom  and  by 
whom  and  for  whom  are  all  ” — propter  quern,  omnia  et  per  quem  omnia. 

It  is  her  maternity  to  Him  that  explains — that  only  can  explain — the 
Catholic  devotion  to  her.  It  is  because  she  has  Him  for  her  child  that  she 
has  us  for  her  reverers.  She  has  a  right  to  our  veneration,  because  she  bare 
Him  who  has  a  right  to  our  adoration.  It  is  a  common  sentiment  of  our 
nature  to  honor  every  good  mother  for  the  sake  of  her  son ;  it  is  a  sin,  then, 
against  our  regenerate  nature  to  refuse  honor  to  that  best  Mother  of  the  best 
Son.  And  so  it  comes  that  His  ministers  are  her  ministers;  that  fidelity  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ  is  fidelity  to  devotion  for  Mary. 

And  for  this  fidelity  must  her  ministers  be  endowed  with  the  gifts  which 
insure  it,  and  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives 
as  well  as  for  the  success  of  their  mission. 

They  must  be  prudent  as  serpents,  for  a  thousand  snares  are  daily  laid 
for  their  destruction — yet  prudent  without  selfishness  or  trick ;  “  be  ye  simple 
as  doves.”  They  must  be  brave  in  their  innocence,  for  “  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,”  humble,  for  the  poor  in  spirit  have  the  bless¬ 
ing — yet  in  all  their  personal  humility  they  must  preserve  the  highest  dignity 
and  sacred  character  of  their  office,  since,  “  as  My  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you.”  Renunciation  of  the  world,  and  separation  from  its  ties  and 
it,  are  necessary,  for  the  “cares  of  this  world  choke  the  word,”  and  the  mar¬ 
ried  man  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife. 
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The  minister  of  God  and  Mary  must  find  no  obstacle  in  disease,  priva¬ 
tion,  or  poverty,  no  terror  in  death;  for  the  “sufferings  of  the  ]3resent  life  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  g^lory  that  shall  be  revealed.”  He  must  be 
persevering,  for  only  “  to  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  Life,  which  is  in  the  paradise  of  my  God.”  And  he  must  be  ever  vigilant, 
since  only  that  servant  is  blessed  whom  his  Lord,  when  He  cometh,  shall 
find  watching. 

And  it  is  precisely  men  of  such  qualifications  whom  it  has  pleased  God 
to  send  out  for  the  evangelization  of  America.  Had  they  been  endowed  with 
less  than  all  this,  the  English  conquest  of  North  America  would  have  swept 
the  devotion  to  Mary  from  the  land.  Were  they  not  so  endowed  to-day,  devo¬ 
tion  to  Mary  would  perish  before  the  godlessness,  the  indifference  of  the 
world  around  us.  But  they  are  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the 
sixteenth;  they  may  differ  externally  in  some  matters,  but  the  interior — the 
intention,  the  purpose — is  the  same,  as  is  the  divine  commission  and  ordination 
which  gives  authority  to  their  labors. 

Monseigneur  Verot  builds  a  church  to-day  on  the  spot  where  Louis  Can¬ 
cel  de  Barbastro  was  martyred  three  hundred  years  ago.  Bishop  Lamy 
renews  among  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  1862  the  fervor  awakened  in  1560 
for  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  Where  Jogues  told  his  beads  as  a  preventive 
for  martyrdom,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  a  hundred  voices  are  repeating 
the  same  prayers;  and  while  the  circle  of  Mary’s  influence  has  been  widened 
till  its  bounds  are  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  its 
northern  limits  are  the  extreme  Arctic  regions — while  a  bishop  has  his  seat  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  another  in  far  Florida,  the  land  named 
for  Palm  Sunday,  and  a  third  rules  in  the  almost  perpetual  winter  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay,  and  others  in  the  golden  land  of  California — the  intrepid  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  pushing  the  frontiers  still  further  northward ;  and  faithful  serv¬ 
ants  of  Mary  have  filled  and  are  still  filling  the  whole  interior  of  the  country 
with  love  and  reverence  for  her  name. 

While  the  old  missionary  orders,  Jesuit,  and  Sulpitian,  and  Franciscan, 
are  still  energetically  pursuing  their  sacred  conquests  in  Oregon,  among  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  tribes  of  British  America,  new  orders  have  arisen  espe-, 
ciall)'  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  the  Marists  and  the 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate. 

These  are  the  outposts  and  advanced  guards  of  God’s  army  in  North 
America;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  bishop,  and 
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priest,  are  in  the  heat  of  the  fight.  These  have,  perhaps,  even  harder  work 
than  the  missionary  to  the  pagan.  We  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  comparison, 
but  only  in  expression  of  a  feeling  which  we  hold  in  common  with  others, 
and  which  is  this:  That  he  who  is  roaming  through  the  grand  native  forests, 
breasting  the  torrent  in  a  birch  canoe,  setting  a  stout  heart  against  the  inclem¬ 
encies  of  a  wild  nature,  has  the  poetry  and  romance,  the  adventure  and  ever- 
varying  incident  to  inspirit  and  excite  him. 

So  Bancroft,  after  a  tribute  to  the  zeal  of  the  missionary,  says:  “And  yet 
the  simplicity  and  the  freedom  of  life  in  the  wilderness  had  its  charms.  The 
heart  of  the  missionary  would  swell  with  delight,  as,  under  a  serene  sky,  and 
with  a  mild  temperature,  and  breathing  a  pure  air,  he  moved  over  waters  as 
transparent  as  the  most  limpid  fountain.  Every  encampment  offered  his 
attendants  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Like  a  patriarch  he  dwelt  beneath  a 
tent;  and  of  the  land  through  which  he  walked  he  was  its  master,  in  the 
length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it,  profiting  by  its  productions  without  the 
embarrassment  of  ownership.  How  often  was  the  pillow  of  stones  like  that 
where  Jacob  felt  the  presence  of  God!  How  often  did  the  aged  oak,  whereof 
the  centuries  were  untold,  seem  like  the  tree  of  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abra¬ 
ham  broke  bread  with  angels!  Each  day  gave  the  pilgrim  a  new  site  for 
his  dwelling,  which  the  industry  of  a  few  moments  could  erect,  and  for 
which  nature  supplied  a  floor  of  green,  inlaid  with  flowers.  On  every  side 
clustered  beauties  which  art  had  not  spoiled  and  could  not  imitate.” 

He  has  the  rough,  hardy  life  of  a  soldier,  and  the  triumph  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer;  and  he  has  to  teach  the  true  God  to  those  who  have  worshiped 
demons.  But  the  priests  in  the  midst  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  civilization  have 
not  this.  Their  fight  is  against  the  vices  of  civilization,  very  unpoetic,  very 
unromantic;  against  the  love  of  money,  the  cheatery  of  trade,  and  permitted 
dishonor  and  dishonesty  of  the  world;  against  the  influence  of  the  drinking- 
shop  and  the  low  gambling-table;  against  the  serpent  of  liberalism  and  god¬ 
lessness;  against  the  temptations  of  impurity  and  false  doctrine;  against  the 
ever-changing  phases  of  sin  in  individuals;  against  dangers  which  confer  no 
glory,  and  poverty  which  is  not  picturesque.  They  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
army,  in  the  midst  of  the  ranks;  they  are  the  unnoticed  fighters,  who  fall,  and 
are  succeeded  by  others  who  fall  in  turn ;  who  combat  all  their  lives  to  gain 
one  foot  of  ground,  or,  perhaps,  only  not  to  lose  one  foot;  and  whose  record 
is  only  on  the  page  of  the  book  of  the  great  King  on  high. 

For  them  the  steaming  walls  of  the  hospital  replace  the  dark  green 
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arching  aisles  of  the  stately  immemorial  wood.  For  them  the  rush  and  roar 

of  the  hot  and  narrow  street  must  be  a  substitute  for  the  fresh,  free  leap  of 

* 

the  wild  and  beautiful  river.  The  skulking  convict  and  the  drunkard,  the 
brazen  harlot  and  the  apostate  Catholic,  must  be  their  dark-skinned  warrior 
tribe.  The  idols  they  must  shatter  are  the  human  passions;  the  temples  they 
must  renovate  are  human  hearts. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  have  ventured  to  call  their  work  harder;  not  in 
itself,  but  in  its  circumstances;  not  because  more  actual  labor  is  required 
from  one  than  another,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  much  which  can  stimulate 
and  distract. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  point  which  must  be  carefully  noticed  by  the 
reader.  We  mean  the  difference  between  the  rise  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God  in  this  country  and  in  the  old  Catholic  lands,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  difference  between  the  respective  external  manifestations  of  it. 

When  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  Mary  issued  from  Palestine  and  spread 
over  Europe,  it  was  for  the  dethronement  of  false  deities  among  compara¬ 
tively  simple  men;  for  civilization  then  was  exclusively  Roman  save  here  and 
there  a  little  colony.  Men  received  the  faith,  sooner  or  later,  in  simple, 
earnest  hearts.  Faith  retained  for  many,  many  centuries  a  straightforward¬ 
ness  and  unhesitating  openness  which  has  begun  to  decay  only  within  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  For  the  general  diffusion  of  a  too  thin  and  innutritive 
knowledge  has  unquestionably  injured  the  simplicity  of  faith,  by  increasing, 
not  our  wisdom,  but  our  conceit  that  we  are  wise. 

Men  have  been  taught  by  this  to  replace  Faith  with  those  niggardliest  of 
qualities,  suspicion  and  doubt.  State  any  manifestation  of  God’s  love  to  man, 
any  individual  and  distinct  mark  of  His  favor  or  providence,  and  for  one 
that  will  say  blessed  be  His  name  for  that,  a  hundred  will  doubt  it,  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  score  of  mean  reasons  against  its  probability,  will  suspect  a  score  of 
honorable  men  of  collusion,  invention,  and  deceit. 

Pantheism — if  that  word  may  be  used  for  want  of  a  better  to  express 
the  generalization  and  depersonalization  of  God — was  not  universally  spread 
as  it  is  now.  If  it  existed,  it  was  in  some  head  which  “  too  much  learning 
had  made  mad  ” — some  mind  gone  astray  through  over-esteem  of  its  own 
reasoning  faculties;  and  was  generally  confined  to  a  university  chamber. 

Then  men  believed  in  a  personal -God  to  whom  they  were  personally 
accountable;  they  loved  to  receive  His  gifts  and  benefits  as  personal  ones; 
they  knew  nothing  of  these  fine,  new,  universal  humanities  and  confederacies 
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of  God;  but  He  was  my  Father  and  my  God  as  well  as  our  Father  and 
our  God.  They  got  closer  to  Him  by  this  individualizing,  which  was  yet  in 
no  sense  exclusive.  A  man  received  a  benefit,  not  as  a  general,  universal 
gift — of  the  gratitude  for  which  his  own  share  was  so  small  that  God  would 
not  miss  it  if  it  were  never  paid — but  as  a  benefit  done  to  him,  for  which  all 
his  gratitude  was  too  little. 

And  so  they  had  personal  dealings  with  God;  and  when  He  said  to  the 
beloved  disciple — speaking  from  the  cloud  of  agony  which  overhung  the 
cross — “  Son,  behold  thy  mother!”  they  saw  in  that  divinest  boon  a  mother 
for  all  and  each  of  them;  a  mother  equally  loving  and  tender  to  each  of  her 
children;  procuring  benefits  for  each  from  her  Divine  Son,  and,  therefore, 
naturally  carrying  back  to  Him  the  thanks  of  each  for  such  benefits. 

Well,  then,  in  a  little  time,  human  thanks  to  God  ran  generally  through 
Mary’s  heart  and  lips  as  their  channel,  the  channel  naturally  the  most  agree¬ 
able  to  Him ;  and  so  her  name  got  to  be  embroidered  on  the  bright  mantle  of 
the  European  world  as  its  chiefest  decoration.  They  went  to  fight,  and 
begged  her  protection;  they  came  back  successful  and  they  built  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires.  They  were  perishing  by  an  epidemic,  and  made  a  novena  to 
her,  and  she  heard  them,  and  their  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Help  in  need,  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 

Travelers  lighted  on  land  after  storms,  like  the  grand,  heroic  Columbus, 
and  because  in  their  trouble  they  had  begged  help  from  the  gentle  Mother, 
and  thought  that  she  had  heard  them,  they  called  the  new  land  by  her  name. 
A  city  escapes  some  general  desolation;  they  change  its  name  for  some  title 
of  hers.  A  poor,  pious  man,  attacked  by  highwaymen,  converts  one  by  his 
gentle  discourse,  the  place  is  called  St.  Mary  of  Robbers,  and  some  nineteenth- 
century  literary  skirmisher  will  inform  you  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the 
patroness  of  thieves  in  this  neighborhood. 

In  this  way  Europe  became  covered  with  mementoes,  of  benefits  received 
by  Mary’s  intercession,  and,  by  inevitable  naturalness,  they  bear  her  name; 
and,  in  those  days,  remembering  some  kindness  done  by  her  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  town,  and  standing  in  need  of  the  same  kindness  for  himself,  a  man  would 
pray  to  our  Lady  of  Rbhbourg,  St.  Mary  of  Challons,  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
of  Liege.  From  which  circumstance  certain  flatulent  writers  have  deduced 
that  those  Catholics  thought  there  were  many  Blessed  Virgins,  and  that  each 
lived  in  her  own  special  village. 

Hence  the  history  of  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Europe  is 
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simply  a  ramble  through  the  beautiful.  There  is  no  hamlet,  no  burgh  nor 
city  without  its  consecration,  partial  or  entire,  to  the  dear  Mother  of  God,  and 
for  His  sake  ours.  Europe  is  flooded  with  fact,  and  legend,  and  circum¬ 
stance;  and  he  who  writes  of  the  devotion  there  finds  difficulty,  not  in  discov¬ 
ering  material,  but  in  deciding  amid  the  masses  that  lie  before  him  what  he 
will  accept  and  what  refuse. 

But  with  us,  the  national  antiquities,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Catholic  faith 
must  be  looked  for  only  on  our  borders.  The  poetry  of  evangelization  meets 
only  the  Indian  missionary,  the  tradition  of  the  Spaniard  in  the  south,  of  the 
Frenchman  in  the  north.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  published  poetry ;  for  the 
hidden,  intrinsic  beauties  of  our  faith  and  our  devotion  are  imperishable  and 
invariable.  We  live,  comparatively  few  in  number,  in  a  land  which,  if  not 
Protestant,  was,  at  least,  anti- Catholic.  No  sacred  processions,  with  vested 
clerics  at  their  head,  yet  sweep  through  our  streets;  no  train  of  pilgrims  winds 
along  the  river-bank  or  through  the  greenwood  to  a  favored  Lady  Chapel; 
no  sweet  face  of  dear  Mary  Mother  smiles  at  us  as  we  pass  from  wayside 
shrine;  there  is  no  halt  of  business  and  general  baring  of  the  head  for  a 
moment’s  communion  with  God,  when  the  angelus  rings  out  from  the 
steeple.  A  few  traditional  observances  may  linger  in  portions  of  the 
United  States  where  the  Spanish  or  French  influence  has  remained  un¬ 
altered;  but  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  is  bitterly  hostile  to  any 
outward  manifestation  of  our  love  for  Mary,  because  bitterly  hostile  to  that 
love  itself. 

Pulpit  and  lecture-room,  rostrum,  public  meeting,  and  corner-stone  lay¬ 
ings,  the  press  and  the  bar-room,  re-echo  with  charges  of  idolatry,  of  taking 
from  God  the  honor  which  is  His  due  only,  and  giving  it  to  a  creature;  and 
even  the  gentlest  will  shake  their  heads  and  bewail  with  grave  charity  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  the  papist  to  give  too  much  honor  to  Mary. 

And  yet,  what  is  our  feeble  love  and  honor  compared  to  that  which  she 
obtains  from  God?  As  our  love  for  our  fellows  is  but  a  shadow  of  His  love 
for  man,  so  our  especial  love  for  Mary  is  but  a  shadow — a  faint,  attenuated 
shadow — of  His  love  for  her.  The  Eternal  Father  hath  chosen  her  to  be  the 
Mother  of  His  only  Son;  the  Holy  Spirit  elected  her  His  Spouse.  The  Son 
who  giveth  right-hand  thrones  to  the  apostles  who  preached  His  word,  is 
bound  in  justice  to  do  more  for  the  mother  who  bore  Him.  For  His  sake,  if 
you  would  please  Him,  reverence  her;  if  you  believe  in  honoring  yc'.ir  own 
mother,  believe  that  he  believes  in  honoring  His.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
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Christian  adorer  of  the  Incarnate  God  to  give  His  blessed  Mother  more 
honor,  interior  or  exterior,  than  is  her  due. 

So,  then,  when  we  consider  how  strong  this  feeling  against  devotion  to 
Mary  is;  how  powerful  the  influence  of  the  majority  is,  especially  when  that 
majority  possesses  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  land;  how  many  tempta¬ 
tions  surround  the  Catholic  here;  how  hard  it  is  to  bear  slight,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  willful  falsehood ;  how  much  easier  it  is  to  deny  having  a  delicate 
and  beloved  sentiment  the  rather  than  to  expose  it  to  the  risk  of  a  sneer;  how 
swift  the  pace  of  the  money-hunter  is  here;  how  little  the  beautiful  in  life 
and  creed  is  cultivated,  and  how  devoted  are  men  to  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  practical,  and  which  means  simply  more  careful  diligence  for  the  body 
than  for  the  soul,  for  time  than  for  eternity — when  we  consider  all  these,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  there  is  so  much  or  so  little  devotion  to  Our  Lady,  but 
that  there  is  any  at  all. 

Yet,  in  despite  of  all  this,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  old 
Catholic  country  in  Europe;  that  there  never  has  been  a  country  in  which 
reverent  love  and  earnest,  heartfelt  devotion  for  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God 
was  more  deeply  rooted,  more  ardently  cherished  or  more  fervently  and 
fruitfully  practiced  than  this  same  North  America.  It  is  unobtrusive,  but  it  is 
real.  It  guides  and  influences  the  hearts  of  men,  and  it  is  found,  pure  and 
glowing,  in  the  souls  of  some  who  seem  to  be  the  most  thoughtless  in  society, 
of  some  who  seem  to  be  the  driest  and  most  engrossed  by  affairs. 

It  begins  in  earliest  childhood,  when  the  scapular  and  the  medal  are 
placed  around  the  neck,  to  be  kept  there  ever  afterwards,  even  in  the  grave. 
As  the  child  grows,  he  is  won  into  membership  of  some  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  some  Rosary  Society,  some  Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary.  The  elders  form  their  benevolent  associations,  and  place 
them  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Angels.  Nuns  of  Notre  Dame 
and  of  the  Visitation  train  the  female  children.  Brothers  of  Mary  are  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  education  of  boys.  The  bishop  labors  patiently  till  his  sem¬ 
inary  of  St.  Mary  is  completed;  the  priest  toils  arduously  until  his  parish  of 
the  Annunciation  or  the  Assumption  is  established ;  and  all  join  their  prayers, 
their  counsel,  their  money,  their  manual  labor,  their  self-denial  and  renuncia¬ 
tion,  until  the  cross  peeps  through  the  greenwood  from  the  convent  of  Mary’s 
Help,  and  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

We  close  this  subject,  then,  with  a  short  view  of  the  means  whereby 
this  devotion  has  entered  and  increased  in  this  county. 
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And  first,  the  Spaniard  brought  it  in  his  heart  as  his  best  treasure  for  a 
new  life,  his  best  memento  of  his  own  old  fervent  land.  He  planted  it  in  the 
everglades  of  Florida,  on  the  coasts  of  Alabama;  or  bore  it  with  patient  per¬ 
severance  into  Mexico,  California,  Texas,  and  even  Oregon.  In  the  various 
changes  which  this  country  has  undergone  of  political  rule  and  advancing 
civilization,  the  Iberian  was  driven  from  the  east,  and  made  powerless  in  the 
west,  and  his  faith  grew  lazy,  and  in  some  places  almost  disappeared.  But 
religious  freedom  fought  its  way  here  into  general  acceptation,  and  now  the 
love  of  Mary  is  reappearing,  fresh  and  beautiful,  as  the  resurrection  of  the 
flowers  when  the* winter  has  passed  away. 

Then  the  Frenchman,  above  all,  the  loyal  and  pious  Breton,  settled 
Acadia. 

“  When,  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys, 

Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and  in  kirtles. 

Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended  to  bless  them. 

Reverend  walked  he  among  them,  and  up  rose  matrons  and  maidens, 

Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  welcome. 

Then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  field,  and  serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.  Anon  from  the  belfry 
Slowly  the  angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale-blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending, 

Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment. 

Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  those  simple  Acadian  farmers — 

Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  man.” 

And  thence  they  were  driven  by  the  English,  under  circumstances  of 
barbaric  cruelty,  which  wrung  from  the  very  heart  of  a  Protestant  the  finest 
poem  yet  written  in  America,  and  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  home  and 
domestic  affection  extant  in  any  language.  But  the  good  seed  had  been  blown 
abroad  by  those  brave  northern  winds,  and  the  love  and  the  name  of  Mary  had 
been  carried,  through  the  wild  red  tribes,  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
missionaries  were  already  sighing  for  permission  to  bear  it  to  the  far  and  yet 
unknown  Mississippi.  And  when,  in  1673,  Father  Marquette  discovered  and 
explored  that  river,  the  name  that  he  gave  it  was  “Immaculate  Conception.” 

The  Frenchman,  descending  the  Mississippi,  met  the  Spaniards  coming 
up  from  Mexico,  through  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Arkansas.  And 
yet,  although  it  was  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  which  exterminated  the  mis¬ 
sions  of  Carolina,  and  half  destroyed  those-,  of  Acadia  and  Canada,  it  was 
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reserved  for  that  empire  to  send  forth  a  colony  which  should  make  the  central 
line  Catholic,  and  give  the  name  of  Mary  to  the  state  fhey  founded. 

With  these  three  points  starts  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and, 
consequently.,  of  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  in  North 
America.  What  missionizing  was  done  went  either  westward  from  Maryland 
or  southward  from  Canada,  the  Jesuits  and  Recollects  reaching  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  Rivers,  and  the  state  of  Illinois.  But  little,  however,  was 
accomplished  until  after  the  Revolution,  in  the  interior  of  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  West  of  that  great  river,  the  whites  were  few  or  none. 

But  the  emigration  began.  More  French  came  into  the  central  states  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  their  religion  was  respected  for  the  sake  of  their  services  to 
the  country,  if  for  nothing  else.  The  "Irishman  came,  bearing  from  the  shores 
of  his  sea-girt  isle  the  Faith  which  had  withstood  centuries  of  persecution,  and 
such  a  persecution  as  is  a  phenomenon  in  history,  having  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  man’s  injustice  to  man.  Vanquished,  enslaved,  starved,  tempted, 
they  clung  to  God  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  only  more  closely,  for  all 
attempts  to  sever  them. 

Crushed  down  by  that  preposterous  incubus  called  the  National  church, 
they  remained,  and  still  remain,  devotedly  faithful  to  the  ancient  creed.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  priest-hunting  and  sanguinary  portions  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  for  that  violence  rather  fans  the  flame  of  loyalty;  but  of  that  dead, 
stupid,  crushing  load,  which,  pressing  as  it  did  on  their  very  lives  and  souls, 
needed  a  miracle  of  grace  to  enable  them  to  resist  it  as  they  have  done. 

And  when,  commending  themselves  to  that  dear  Mother  in  heaven,  who 
had  been  their  support  and  consolation,  they  bade  adieu  to  their  home,  they 
brought  to  the  land  of  their  adoption  the  same  unshaken  fidelity  to  their 
religion.  They  spread,  like  bee-swarms,  over  the  land;  their  strong  arms 
hewed  wide  pathways  through  the  forest,  and  cut  the  canals  which  were  the 
life-veins  leading  to  the  country’s  heart ;  their  hands  laid  the  long,  interminable 
lines  of  railway  with  which  the  map  is  covered  as  by  a  spider’s  web;  and 
wherever  they  went  they  called  to  them  soggat-t  aroon ,  the  priest  of  their 
love;  and  when  he  came,  the  new  little  church  of  St.  Mary  soon  rose,  and 
the  ancient  Salve  Regina  resounded  beneath  the  heavens  in  a  new  land. 

Then  from  the  Rhine  came  their  brethren,  from  that  “  long  street  of 
cassocks,”  as  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wont  to  call  it,  where  pilgrims  are  seen 
daily  seeking  shrines  of  Our  Lady ;  where  the  mile-stones  by  the  road  are 
wayside  niches  for  her  image;  where  her  name  is  the  most  beloved  of  house- 
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hold  words;  where  a  hundred  poets  chant  her  praises;  where  the  great  schools 
of  modern  art  love  to  reproduce  her  pure,  maternal  face,  and  where  the  very 
Protestant  has  not  learned  to  'ispeak  of  her  with  disrespect,  nor  utterly  to 
empty  his  heart  of  all  love  for  her. 

These  came  to  take  up  a  thousand  minor  necessary  industries  which  were 
too  slow  for  the  swift,  rushing  American;  to  occupy  small  farms  throughout 
the  interior;  to  teach  the  vineyard  how  to  bloom  upon  the  hill-side.  And 
they,  too,  brought  a  store  of  devotion  to  Mary,  unobtrusive,  little  noticed,  but 
fixed,  steadfast,  patient,  and  indestructible  as  their  own  quiet  chai'acter. 
These  pai'ishes  are  generally  the  largest  in  America;  they  retain  the  pleasant 
customs. of  their  fatherland;  they  call  their  settlements  Mariastein,  Mariahilf, 
and  they  transmit  to  their  children  their  own  trust  in  and  affection  for  die 
heilige  Mutter  Gottes. 

Thus,  then,  from  north,  south,  and  east,  have  the  armies  of  Blessed  Mary 
marched  into  the  land.  Since  the  year  of  our  Lord  1530,  they  have  advanced, 
at  first  slowly,  and  then  with  rapid  strides.  For  not  only  do  the  foreign 
populations  retain  and  transmit  their  veneration  for  her,  but  countless  con¬ 
versions  are  made  from  heresy,  or  from  the  godlessness  which  is  more 
prevalent  and  dangerous  than  it.  And  how  many  of  these  have  been  caused 
through  affection  for  the  maternity  of  Mary,  or  by  her  direct  interposition? 
Some  have  been  brought  into  the  true  fold  by  reading  for  the  first  time  the 
story  of  the  Church’s  love  for  her;  some  by  wearing  her  medal;  some  by  in¬ 
voking  her  in  time  of  need — “  O  holy  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for 
us  sinners  who  have  recourse  to  thee!”  and  some  by  observing  the  devotion  of 
Catholic  friends  to  her,  and  the  beautiful  charities,  the  gentleness,  and  un¬ 
selfishness  which  are  apt  to  spring  from  that. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  in  her  own  sweet  month  of  May,  the  fathers 
of  the  council  of  1846  held  in  Baltimore — twenty-two  bishops  with  their 
theologians — should  solemnly  elect  as  Patroness  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  immaculately  conceived?  The  fathers 
had  been  trained  in  her  honor,  they  had  lived  for  her  service,  they  desired  to 
add  this  crowning  glory  to  their  life-long  prayer  and  praise,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  true  interests  of  this  country,  by  entreating 
her  protection  for  it  in  this  eminent  and  public  way.  The  next  year  this 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  now  forever  in  the 
grand  public  session  that  closes  these  august  assemblies,  after  the  Te  Deurn 
has  been  sung,  the  cantors,  richly  coped,  stand  before  the  altar  and  intone  their 
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first  acclamation  to  the  Most  High  God.  That  chorused,  they  burst  forth — 
“  Beatissimce  Virgin!  Marice,  sine  labe  original!  concejotce ,  harum  Provin- 
ciarum  Pair  once ,  honor  ceternus  /”  v 

And  in  chorus  the  venerable  bishops,  the  theologians,  and  attendant 
priests,  and  the  whole  multitude  of  people,  repeat  the  glad  ascription,  and 
then,  swelling  to  vaulted  roof,  and  filling  aisle  and  nave  and  broad  cathedral 
sanctuary,  rolls  in  deep,  majestic  chorus  the  solemn  Amen!  Amen!  Amen! 


Chapten  XXV. 


The  Finst  English  missionary. 


CATHOLICITY  in  the  British  Possessions.  —  Lord  Baltimore’s  Colonial 
Scheme.— Career  op  Father  Andrew  White. — The  Voyage  op  Ark  and 
Dove.— Escape  from  Numerous  Perils. — On  the  Virginian  Shore.— Sailing 
up  the  Chesapeake. —  Among  Kindly  Native  Chiefs. — The  King  of  the 
Patuxents.  — T  he  Cavaliers  as  Colonists. —  Cecil  Calvert  as  Gracious 
Governor. 

HE  English  colonies  in  America  were  all  settled  after  the  unity  of 
the  faith  in  Europe  had  been  broken  by  the  vagaries  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Henry  VIII,  and  other  innovators.  Protestants,  though 
professing  to  advocate  private  judgment,  never  permitted  it;  and 
many  of  the  settlements  in  this  country  were  founded  by  Protest¬ 
ants  and  others  who  sought  to  escape  from  Protestant  persecution. 

Virginia,  settled  in  1609,  maintained  the  Church  of  England.  English 
separatists,  who  had  first  emigrated  to  Holland,  founded  Plymouth  Colony  in 
1621;  and  Puritans  in  1630  began  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Rhode 
Island  was  founded  soon  after  by  the  zealot  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Massachusetts;  and  Connecticut  was  an  offshoot  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  settled  by  men  of  the  strictest  Puritan  ideas.  All  these  colonies  were 
intensely  Protestant,  and  no  Catholics  entered  them  except  when  sent  over  as 
bondsmen.  Dutch  Calvinists  settled  on  the  Hudson,  Swedish  Lutherans  on 
the  Delaware,  each  as  much  opposed  to  Catholics  as  their  English  neighbors. 
From  all  this  part  the  true  Church  seemed  to  be  excluded  forever,  and  in  vain 
2  I 
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do  we  seek  in  it  for  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  chanty,  the  same  desire  of 
extending  to  the  natives  the  benefits  of  Christianity  which  had  characterized 
the  settlements  made  by  Catholic  powers. 

The  one  glorious  exception  was  to  be  a  settlement  by  members  of  the 
true  Church  of  God.  Sir  George  Calvert,  who  became  the  first  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  returning  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  resolved  to  found  a  Catholic 
colony  in  America.  The  Catholics  of  the  British  Isles  clung  almost  as  ten¬ 
aciously  to  their  native  land  as  they  did  to  their  religion.  Still,  unable  openly 
to  profess  the  faith  of  Bede,  of  Alfred,  of  Edward,  of  Becket,  and  of  Anselm, 
of  thirty  generations  of  their  ancestors,  a  few  resolved  to  emigrate,  and 
occupy  the  territory  of  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  secured  a  grant.  Exiles 
as  they  were  for  conscience  sake,  they  bore  no  revengeful  feeling  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  persecuted  as  it  had  robbed  them;  none  to  the 
Calvinistic  party,  which  sought  to  exterminate  them.  They  came,  and  as 
they  came  let  the  broad  Atlantic  wash  out  the  memory  of  their  wrongs;  they 
came  to  found  the  first  state  where  men  could  freely  practice  the  religion  of 
their  choice.  Mindful  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  the  Catholic  peer  resolved 
to  send  clergymen  to  his  colony,  and  applied  to  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits 
in  England  for  fathers  of  his  society  “to  attend  the  Catholic  planters  and 
settlers,  and  convert  the  native  Indians.”  The  conversion  of  the  heathen 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  least  of  all 
that  of  the  natives  of  a  region  already  watered  with  their  blood.  They  did 
not  refuse  the  call.  Father  Andrew  White,  a  man  who  had  already  suffered 
imprisonment  and  exile  for  the  faith,  was  chosen  to  found  the  new  mission. 
His  associates  were  Father  John  Altham  and  the  lay-brothers  John  Knowles 
and  Thomas  Gervase. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Baltimore  died  while  on  the  point  of  carrying  out  his 
design  of  founding  the  colony.  His  eldest  son,  Cecilius,  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  good  Catholic,  took  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his 
illustrious  father.  He  appointed  his  brother  Leonard  governor,  with  full 
powers  to  establish  the  new  colony.  The  account  of  the  expedition  which 
ensued  will  prove  more  vivid  and  picturesque  as  associated  with  the  priestly 
labors  of  Father  Andrew  White,  S.  J.,  whose  early  career  no  less  deserves  a 
grateful  mention. 

This  famous  missionary  priest  was  born  at  London  in  1579.  The  gifted 
youth  was  forced  to  seek  the  fount  of  knowledge  in  a  foreign  land.  It  was 
a  shameful  period.  Catholic  schools  were  closed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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and  ail  Catholics  were  forbidden  to  teach.  A  reward  of  fifty  dollars  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  each  Catholic  school-master. 

But  by  the  zeal  of  the  learned  Catholic  professors  who  had  been  banished 
from  Oxford — and  especially  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Allen — an  English  col¬ 
lege  was  established  in  1568,  at  Douay,  in  France.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half  the  Catholic  students  of  the  British  Isles  directed  their  steps  to  this 
renowned  institution.  There  the  flame  of  faith  was  nourished  and  the  light 
of  knowledge  kept  burning  when  all  was  bigotry  and  religious  darkness  in 
the  once  Catholic  land  of  England.  There  were  trained  those  bands  of 
devoted  priests  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  laboring  to  restore  the  true  faitb 
among  their  unhappy  countrymen.  There  our  Catholic  Bible  was  translated 
into  English.  There  the  pious  and  learned  Alban  Butler,  author  of  the 
“  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  received  his  education.  And  there  likewise  the  future 
apostle  of  Maryland  earnestly  labored  and  studied  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
high  and  holy  calling. 

Father  White  was  elevated  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  priesthood  about 
the  year  1605,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  labor  on  the  London  mission.  But  as 
the  penal  laws  were  rigidly  enforced,  he  had  to  temper  his  zeal  with  the 
greatest  prudence.  Nor  did  this  suffice.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  he  was 
discovered.  Rewai'ds,  varying  according  to  the  rank  of  the  victim,  were 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  Catholic  ecclesiastics.  At  one- period  the  same 
price  was  offered  for  the  head  of  a  priest  and  that  of  a  wolf.  Even  Jews 
came  from  Portugal  to  hunt  down  Catholic  priests  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
found  it  a  profitable  business.  Bribes  were  offered  to  all  who  would  betray 
Catholics. 

“They  bribed  the  flock,  they  bribed  the  son, 

To  sell  the  priest  and  rob  the  sire; 

Their  dogs  were  taught  alike  to  run 
Upon  the  scent  of  wolf  and  friar.” 

In  short,  the  fierce  Mohawk,  ranging  the  ancient  forests  of  New  York, 
was  not  more  eager  and  skillful  on  the  trail  of  an  enemy  than  was  the  fanat¬ 
ical  and  barbarous  government  of  England  in  its  search  after  Catholic  priests. 
And  the  humanity  of  the  American  Indian  compares  quite  favorably  with 
that  of  the  Protestant  Briton.  The  very  year  that  Father  White  returned 
to  England,  the  saintly  poet  and  Jesuit,  Southwell,  was  brutally  tortured  on 
the  rack,  ten  different  times,  and  finally  executed  with  the  most  revolting 
cruelties,  all  because — he  was  a  Catholic  priest! 

We  find  the  name  of  Father  White  in  a  list  of  forty-seven  priests,  who, 
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from  different  prisons,  in  1606,  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment.  He 
reached  the  continent;  he  had  hitherto  been  a  secular  priest,  but  now  sought 
admission  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  passing  his  novitiate  of  two 
years  at  Louvain,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  native  land — although 
he  was  well  aware  that  for  the  banished  Catholic  priest  who  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  punishment  was  death. 

It  was  a  perilous  mission,  and  the  brave  Jesuit  was  soon  recalled  and 
appointed  professor  in  a  college  of  the  society  at  Seville.  Father  White  was 
a  ripe  and  finished  scholar,  and  at  various  periods  filled  the  chairs  of  Holy 
Scripture,  Hebrew,  and  Theology  in  Spain  and  Belgium.  But  he  was  now 
Co  pass  from  the  halls  of  science  to  the  wild  woods  of  the  New  World. 

Two  small  vessels  named  the  Ark  and  the  Dove  were  fitted  out  for  the 
Maryland  expedition ;  and  about  two  hundred  emigrants,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  Catholics  and  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  respectability,  prepared  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  desiring  to  fly  from  the  black  spirit  of  intolerance  which  per¬ 
vaded  England,  and  to  rear  up  their  altars  in  freedom  in  the  wilderness.  To 
Leonard  Calvert,  as  governor,  was  given  command  of  the  expedition.  “  It 
was  a  mighty  undertaking,”  says  McSherry,  “  standing  out  in  history  as  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  mankind.” 

F ortunately ,  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  voyage  was  told  by  F ather 
White  himself;  and  the  graphic  picture  has  not  been  lost  to  history  and  liter¬ 
ature.  “On  the  2 2d  of  November,”  he  writes,  “in  the  year  1633,  being  St. 
Cecilia’s  day,  we  set  sail  from  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  gentle 
east  wind  blowing.  After  committing  the  principal  parts  of  the  ship  to  the 
protection  of  God  especially,  and  of  His  Most  Holy  Mother,  and  St.  Ignatius, 
and  all  the  guardian  angels  of  Maryland,  we  sailed  on  a  little  way  between 
the  two  shores,  and  the  wind  failing  us,  we  stopped  opposite  Yarmouth  castle. 
Here  we  were  received  with  a  cheerful  salute  of  artillery. 

“On  the  23d  of  November,”  he  continues,  “we  sailed  past  a  number  of 
rocks  near  the  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which,  from  their  shape,  are  called 
the  Needles.  These  are  a  terror  to  sailors,  on  account  of  the  double  tide  of 
the  sea,  which  whirls  away  the  ships,  dashing  them  against  the  rocks  on  the 
one  side,  or  the  neighboring  shore  on  the  other. 

“Early  the  next  day  (Monday),  about  nine  o’clock,  we  left  behind  us  the 
western  promontory  of  England  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  sailing  easily  on, 
we  directed  our  course  more  towards  the  west,  passing  over  the  British 
Channel.  Yet  we  did  not  hasten  as  much  as  we  could  have  done,  fearing  if 
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we  left  the  pinnace  too  far  behind  11s,  that  it  would  become  the  prey  of  the 
Turks  and  pirates  who  generally  infest  that  sea. 

“  It  came  to  pass,  that  a  fine  merchant  ship  of  six  hundred  tons,  named 
the  Dragon,  while  on  her  way  to  Angola,  from  London,  overtook  us  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  And  as  we  now  had  time  to  enjoy  a  little 
pleasure,  after  getting  out  of  danger,  it  was  delightful  to  see  these  two  ships, 
with  fair  weather  and  a  favorable  wind,  and  a  great  noise  of  trumpets,  trying 
for  a  whole  hour  to  outstrip  each  other.  Our  ship  would  have  beaten  the 
Dragon,  though  we  did  not  use  our  top-sail,  if  we  had  not  been  obliged  to 
stop  on  account  of  the  pinnace,  which  was  slower;  and  so  we  yielded  the 
palm  to  the  merchant  ship,  and  she  sailed  by  us  before  evening,  and  passed 
out  of  sight. 

‘  On  Sunday,  the  24th,  and  Monday,  the  25th  of  November,  we  had 
fair  sailing  all  the  time  until  evening.  But  presently,  the  wind  getting  round 
to  the  north,  such  a  terrible  storm  arose,  that  the  merchant  ship  I  spoke  of, 
from  London,  being  driven  hack  on  her  course,  returned  to  England.  Those 
on  board  our  pinnace,  since  she  was  only  a  vessel  of  forty  tons,  began  to  lose 
confidence  in  her  strength,  and  sailing  near,  they  warned  us,  that  if  they 
apprehended  shipwreck  they  would  notify  us  by  hanging  out  lights  from  the 
mast-head.  We  meanwhile  sailed  on  in  our  strong  ship  of  four  hundred  tons. 
A  better  could  not  be  built  of  wood  and  iron. 

“We  had  a  very  skillful  captain,  and  so  he  was  given  his  choice, whether 
he  would  return  to  England,  or. keep  on  struggling  with  the  winds.  If  he 
yielded  to  these,  the  Irish  shore  close  by  awaited  us.  It  is  noted  for  its  hid¬ 
den  rocks  and  many  shipwrecks.  But  our  captain’s  bold  spirit,  and  his  desire 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  new  ship,  which  he  managed  for  the  first  time, 
triumphed.  He  resolved  to  try  the  sea,  though  he  confessed  that  it  was  the 
more  dangerous  on  account  of  its  being  so  narrow. 

“  The  danger  was  near  at  hand.  The  winds  increased,  the  sea  grew  more 
boisterous,  and  we  could  see  the  pinnace  in  the  distance,  showing  two  lights 
at  her  mast-head.  Then,  indeed,  we  thought  it  was  all  over  with  her, 
and  that  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the  deep  whirlpools.  In  a  moment  she 
passed  out  of  sight.  No  news  of  her  reached  us  for  months  afterwards. 
Accordingly,  we  were  all  of  us  certain  the  pinnace  was  lost;  yet  God  had 
better  things  in  store  for  us,  for  the  fact  was,  that  finding  herself  no  match 
for  the  violence  of  the  sea,  she  had  avoided  the  Virginian  Ocean— with  which 
we  were  already  contending — and  returned  to  England.  Making  a  fresh 
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start  thence,  she  overtook  us  at  a  large  harbor  in  the  Antilles.  And  thus 
God,  who  oversees  the  smallest  things,  guided,  protected,  and  took  care  of 
the  little  vessel!  v 

“We  being  ignorant,  however,  of  her  safety,  were  distressed  with  grief 
and  anxiety,  which  the  gloomy  night,  filled  with  manifold  terrors,  increased. 
When  day  dawned,  although  the  wind  was  against  us,  being  from  the  south¬ 
west,  yet,  as  it  did  not  blow  very  hard,  we  sailed  on  gradually  by  making 
frequent  tacks;  so  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  passed  with  variable 
winds,  and  we  made  small  progress.  On  Friday  a  southeast  wind  prevailed, 
and  drove  before  it  thick  and  dark  clouds.  Towards  evening  a  dreadful 
tempest  broke  forth;  and  it  seemed  every  minute  as  if  we  would  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  waves. 

“  Nor  was  the  weather  more  promising  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
festival  of  St.  Andrew,  the  apostle.  The  clouds,  accumulating  in  a  frightful 
manner,  were  fearful  to  behold ;  and  excited  the  belief  that  all  the  malicious 
spirits  of  the  storm  and  all  the  evil  genii  of  Maryland  had  come  forth  to 
battle  against  us.  Towards  evening  the  captain  saw  a  sunfish  swimming, 
with  great  efforts,  against  the  course  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  very  sure  sign  of 
a  terrible  storm.  Nor  did  the  omen  prove  false. 

“  About  ten  o’clock  at  night,  a  dark  cloud  poured  forth  a  violent  shower. 
Such  a  furious  hurricane  followed  close  upon  it,  that  it  was  necessary  to  run 
with  all  speed  to  take  in  sail;  and  this  could  not  be  done  quickly  enough  to 
prevent  the  main-sail — the  only  one  we  were  carrying — from  being  torn  in 
the  middle  from  top  to  bottom.  A  part  of  it  was  blown  over  into  the  sea, 
and  was  recovered  with  difficulty. 

“  At  this  critical  moment,  the  minds  of  the  bravest  among  us  were 
struck  with  terror.  The  sailors  acknowledged  that  they  had  seen  other  ships 
wrecked  in  a  less  severe  storm ;  but  this  hurricane  called  forth  the  prayers  and 
vows  of  the  Catholics  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  her 
Immaculate  Conception ;  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  patron  saint  of  Maryland;  St. 
Michael,  and  all  the  guardian  angels  of  the  same  country.  Each  one  hastened 
to  purge  his  soul  by  the  sacrament  of  penance.  All  control  over  the  rudder 
being  lost,  the  ship  now  drifted  about  like  a  fish  in  the  water,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  until  God  showed  us  a  way  of  safety. 

“  At  first,  I  confess,  I  had  been  engrossed  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
ship’s  being  lost,  and  of  losing  my  own  life;  but  after  I  had  spent  some  time 
in  praying  more  fervently  than  was  my  usual  custom,  and  had  set  forth  to 
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Christ  the  Lord,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  angels  of  Mary¬ 
land,  that  the  purpose  of  this  -journey  was  to  glorify  the  Blood  of  our 
Redeemer  in  the  salvation  of  barbarians,  and  also  to  raise  up  a  kingdom  for 
our  Lord — if  He  would  condescend  to  prosper  our  poor  efforts — to  consecrate 
another  gift  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  His  Mother,  and  many  things  to  the 
same  effect,  great  comfort  shone  in  upon  my  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
firm  a  conviction  that  we  should  be  delivered,  not  only  from  this  storm,  but 
from  every  other  during  that  voyage,  that  with  me  there  could  be  no  room 
left  for  doubt.  I  had  betaken  myself  to  prayer  when  the  sea  was  raging  at 
its  worst;  and — may  this  be  to  the  gloryof  God — I  had  scarcely  finished  when 
they  observed  that  the  storm  was  abating.  That,  in  truth,  brought  me  to  a 
new  frame  of  mind,  and  filled  me,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  joy  and 
admiration,  since  I  understood  much  more  clearly  the  greatness  of  God’s  love 
towards  the  people  of  Maryland.  Eternal  praises  to  the  most  sweet  gracious¬ 
ness  of  the  Redeemer! 

“  After  this  sudden  abatement  of  the  storm,  we  had  delightful  weather 
for  three  months.  The  captain  and  his  men  declared  that  they  had  never 
seen  it  calmer  or  more  pleasant,  for  not  even  for  a  single  hour  did  we  suffer 
any  inconvenience.  When  I  speak  of  three  months,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  we  were  that  long  at  sea;  but  in  this  I  include  the  whole  voyage, 
and  also  the  time  we  stopped  at  the  Antilles.  The  actual  voyage  occupied 
only  seven  weeks  and  two  days;  and  that  is  considered  a  quick  passage.” 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  follow  the  venerable  writer  in  his  minute 
and  always  interesting  details  of  the  voyage.  We  can  only  quote  a  passage 
here  and  there.  Safe  from  the  wrath  of  the  elements,  the  Catholic  Pilgrim 
fathers  of  Maryland  did  not  feel  entirely  out  of  danger.  The  Turk  at  that 
time  was  a  bold  fellow,  who  did  not  believe  in  being  cooped  up  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  Europe.  “We  feared,”  writes  Father  White,  “  that  we  might  meet 
with  the  Turks,  yet  we  fell  in  with  none  of  them.  They  had  gone  home, 
perhaps,  to  celebrate  a  solemn  fast  which  took\place  at  that  season  of  the 
year.” 

Sailing  past  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Madeiras,  the  Ark  stood 
towards  the  west.  The  appearance  of  three  suspicious-looking  ships,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  some  uneasiness;  for  at  that  time  the  ocean  was  infested  with 
pirates  and  freebooters.  But,  adds  the  narrator,  they  “  either  could  not  over¬ 
rate  us,  or  did  not  wish  to  give  chase.”  Such  incidents  kept  the  voyage  free 
from  monotony.  „ 
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“And  here  I  cannot  pass  on,”  continues  the  apostle  of  Maryland,  “  with¬ 
out  praising  the  Divine  goodness,  which  brings  it  to  pass  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  For,  if  meeting  with  no  delay,  we 
had  been  allowed  to  sail  at  the  time  we  had  appointed,  namely,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  the  sun  being  on  this  side  of  the  equator,  and  striking  dowrn  ver¬ 
tically,  the  intense  heat  would  not  only  have  ruined  our  provisions,  but  would 
have  brought  disease  and  death  upon  almost  all  of  us.  We  were  saved  by 
delay,  and  escaped  misfortune  by  embarking  in  the  winter  time.  If  you 
except  the  usual  sea-sickness,  no  one  was  attacked  by  any  disease  until  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  order  that  that  festival  might  be  better  kept,  wine  was  given  out; 
and  those  who  drank  it  too  freely  were  seized  the  next  day  with  a  fever. 
About  twelve  died,  among  whom  were  two  Catholics.” 

Father  White  was  a  keen  observer,  and,  it  appears,  nothing  escaped  his 
trained  eye.  “  While  continuing  our  voyage,”  he  writes,  “  we  met  with 
many  curious  things.  I  may  mention  flying  fish,  which  sometimes  swim  in 
the  sea,  and  sometimes  fly  up  in  the  air.  They  are  about  the  size  of  flounders, 
or  the  larger  gilt-heads,  and  very  much  resemble  these  in  their  delicious 
flavor.  A  hundred  of  them  rise  up  into  the  air  at  once,  when  flying  from 
the  dolphins  which  pursue  them.  Some  of  them  fell  into  our  ship,  their 
wings  failing  them.  In  one  flight  they  do  not  fly  over  a  greater  space  than 
two  or  three  acres;  and  then,  because  their  fins  become  dried  in  the  air,  they 
plunge  into  the  water  again  and  venture  a  second  time  into  the  air.” 

The  voyagers  touched  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  3d  of  January,  1634.  Here  they  met  with  a  cold  reception.  “When  we 
reached  this  island,”  observes  Father  White,  “we  had  hope  of  securing  many 
articles  of  trade  from  the  English  inhabitants,  and  from  the  governor,  who 
was  our  fellow-countryman;  but,  forming  a  combination,  they  determined 
not  to  sell  us  any  wheat  for  less  than  five  times  the  usual  rates.  They  had  no 
beef  or  mutton  at  any  price.” 

The  Almighty,  it  seems,- delivered  them  from  another  and  a  greater 
danger.  “  The  servants  over  all  the  island,”  continued  the  good  Jesuit,  “had 
conspired  to  kill  their  masters.  On  gaining  liberty  it  was  their  intention  to 
seize  the  first  ship  which  should  touch  there,  and  venture  to  sea.  A  con¬ 
spirator,  frightened  by  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  plot,  disclosed  it;  and  the 
punishment  of  one  of  the  leaders  was  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  island 
and  ounown  safety.  For  our  ship,  as  being  the  first  to  touch  there,  had  been 
marked  for  their  prey ;  and  on  the  very  day  we  landed  we  found  eight 
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hundred  men  in  arms  to  oppose  this  wicked  design, which  had  just  transpired.” 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbadoes  and  the  natural  products  Qf  the 
islands,  Father  White  remarks:  “In  winter  the  inhabitants  wear  linen  clothes 
and  bathe  frequently.  .  .  .  The  coarse  cloth  that  serves  them  for  a  bed, 

is  skillfully  woven  out  of  cotton.  When  it  is  bed-time,  they  hang  this  from 
two  posts — one  at  each  end — and  sleep  in  it;  and  in  the  day-time  they  carry 
it  again  wherever  they  choose.  ... 

“  There  is  a  wonderful  kind  of  cabbage,  which  has  a  stalk  that  grows 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  It  is  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled.  The 
stalk  itself,  for  a  cubit’s  length  below  the  fruit,  is  considered  a  delicacy. 
When  eaten  raw,  with  pepper,  it  excels  the  Spanish  thistle  (artichoke).  And, 
indeed,  it  is  much  like  a  walnut  tree  that  has  been  stripped  of  its  boughs.  The 
immense  stalk  equals  the  size  of  a  very  large  tree.  It  bears  only  one  cabbage. 

“  There  is  also  to  be  seen  there  a  pretty  tall  tree  which  t]hey  call  the 
soap  tree.  The  grains  (or  seeds)  of  soap  are  no  larger  than  hazel  nuts,  and 
they  have  a  thick  membrane.  Though  injurious  to  fine  linen,  they  are  said  to 
purify  and  cleanse  like  soap.  I  carried  some  of  these  seeds  with  me  to  Mary¬ 
land,  and  planted  them,  hoping  for  trees  in  the  future. 

“  The  pine-apple  excels  all  the  other  fruits  that’I  have  tasted  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  It  is  of  a  golden  color,  is  excellent  when  mixed  with  wine, 
and  is  as  large  as  three  or  four  of  the  European  nuts  of  the  same  name.  It 
may,  undoubtedly,  be  called  the  queen  of  fruits.  It  has  a  spicy  taste,  which, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  is  like  that  of  strawberries  mixed  with  wine  and 
sugar.  It  is  of  great  service  in  preserving  health,  agreeing  so  nicely  with  the 
human  constitution,  that,  although  it  corrodes  iron,  it  strengthens  man  more, 
perhaps,  than  anything  else.  Nor  do  you  find  it  on  a  high  tree.  It  is  a 
single  fruit,  coming  out  in  each  root  like  the  artichoke.  I  wish  I  could  send 
your  paternity  a  specimen  with  this  letter.  For  nothing  but  itself  can  describe 
it  according  to  its  excellence.” 

The  cloud  of  sorrow  which  the  supposed  loss  of  the  Dove  and  her  crew 
had  cast  over  the  expedition,  vanished  at  Barbadoes.  Imagine  the  joy  of  those 
on  the  Ark,  as  the  little  vessel  bore  in  sight,  and  joined  company  again  after  a 
separation  of  six  weeks.  On  the  night  of  the  terrific  storm  which  parted  them, 
the  Dove,  after  having  shown  her  signal,  no  longer  able  to  breast  the  storm, 
had  changed  her  course,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  whence,  the 
ship  Dragon,  bearing  her  company  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  she  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  Ark,  and  had  now  overtaken  her. 
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“  On  the  24th  of  January,”  continues  the  Relation,  “we  weighed  anchor, 
and  reached  Matalina  towards  evening  on  the  following  day.  At  this 
place  two  canoes  full  of  naked  men  appeared.  They  kept  at  a  distance, 
seeming  to  fear  our  huge  ship,  held  up  pumpkins  and  parrots,  and  offered  to 
exchange  them.  These  people  were  a  race  of  savages,  fat,  shining  with  red 
paint,  who  knew  not  God,  and  devoured  human  beings.  Some  time  before 
they  had  made  away  with  several  English  interpreters.  The  country  they 
inhabit  is  very  fertile,  but  is  entirely  covered  with  woods,  having  no  open 
plains.  .  .  .  Some  one,  I  hope,  will  have  compassion  on  this 

forsaken  people. 

“A  rumor  spread  among  the  sailors — started  by  certain  shipwrecked 
Frenchmen — that  an  animal  is  found  on  this  island,  in  the  forehead  of  which 
is  a  stone  of  extraordinary  luster,  like  a  live  coal  or  burning  candle.  This 
animal  they  name  carbunca.  Let  the  author  of  the  story  answer  for  its 
truth.” 

Of  the  island  of  Montserrat,  Father  White  says:  “The  inhabitants  are 
Irishmen  who  were  banished  by  the  English  of  Virginia,  on  account  of  their 
professing  the  Catholic  Faith.” 

St.  Christopher’s  was  the  last  of  the  West  India  Islands  at  which  the 
Pilgrim’s  touched.  Here  they  remained  ten  days.  “We  stayed  ten  days,” 
writes  the  venerable  Jesuit,  “  having  received  a  friendly  invitation  from  the 
English  governor,  and  two  captains  who  were  Catholics.  The  president  of 
the  French  colony  in  the  same  island  received  me  with  marked  courtesy. 

“All  the  rare  things  that  are  to  be  seen  at  Barbadoes,  I  found  in  this 
place,  too;  and,  besides  these,  a  sulphurous  mountain,  not  far  from  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  residence.  And  what  you  would  admire  more,  the  virgin  plant,  so 
called  because,  at  the  least  touch  of  the  finger,  it  immediately  shrinks  and 
falls  in;  though,  if  you  give  it  time,  it  revives  and  rises  up  again.  I  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  locust  tree,  which  is  supposed  to  have  afforded 
sustenance  to  St.John  the  Baptist.  It  equals  the  elm  in  size,  and  is  such  a 
favorite  with  the  bees,  that  they  very  gladly  build  their  cells  in  it.  The 
honey,  if  you  forget  that  it  is  wild,  does  not  differ  in  color  or  flavor  from  the 
purest  honey  I  have  tasted.  The  fruit — also  known  as  locust — consists  of  six 
beans  in  a  pretty  hard  shell,  like  a  pod,  and  contains  a  meat  which  is  soft  but 
glutinous,  tasting  like  flour  mixed  with  honey.  It  bears  four  or  five  tolerably 
large  seeds  of  a  chestnut  color.  I  carried  some  of  these  with  me  to  plant.” 

Father  White  and  his  companions  now  approached  the  termination  of 
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their  historic  voyage.  On  the  24th  of  February,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove  neared 
Point  Comfort,  Virginia.  The  joyful  sight  of  land,  however,  was  somewhat 
clouded  by  the  fear  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Virginians,  who  were  reso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  Lord  Baltimore’s  undertaking ;  but  the  royal  letters  borne 
by  the  newcomers  secured  them  a  favorable  reception  from  the  governor. 
Yet,  in  this  gentleman’s  hospitality,  it  seems,  there  was  a  little  selfishness. 
He  “  hoped,”  says  the  Relation,  “  that  by  this  kindness  towards  us,  he  would 
the  more  easily  recover  from  the  royal  treasury  a  large  sum  of  money  which 
was  due  him.” 

“After  being  kindly  treated  for  eight  or  nine  days,”  continues  the  Rela¬ 
tion,  “we  set  sail  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  entering  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  we 
turned  our  course  to  the  north  to  reach  the  Potomac  River.  The  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  ten  leagues  wide,  flows  gently  between  its  shores.  It  is  four, 
five  and  six  fathoms  deep,  and  abounds  in  fish  when  the  season  is  favorable. 
You  could  scarcely  find  a  more  beautiful  body  of  water.  Yet  it  yields  the 
palm  to  the  Potomac  River,  which  we  named  after  St.  Gregory.  ...  A 
larger  or  more  beautiful  river  I  have  never  beheld.  Tl,  Thames  seems  a 
mere  rivulet  in  comparison  with  it.  It  is  disfigured  by  no  swamps,  but  has 
firm  land  on  each  side.  Fine  groves  of  trees  appear,  not  choked  with  briers 
or  bushes,  and  undergrowth,  but  growing  at  regular  distances,  as  if  planted 
by  the  hand  of  man.  You  could  drive  a  four-horse  carriage  wherever  you 
might  choose  through  the  midst  of  the  trees. 

“Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  observed  the  natives  in  arms.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  fires  blazed  through  the  whole  country.  As  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  large  ship,  messengers  were  sent  in  all  directions  to  report  that  a 
canoe  like  an  island  had  come  on,  with  as  many  men  as  there  were  trees  in 
the  woods! 

We  pushed  on,  however,  to  Herons’  Island,  so  called  from  the  immense 
number  of  these  birds.  The  first  island  we  came  to  we  named  St.  Clement’s. 
As  it  has  a  sloping  shore,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  to  it  except  by  wading. 
Here  the  women  who  had  left  the  ship  to  do  the  washing,  upset  the  boat  and 
came  near  being  drowned.  They  also  lost  a  large  portion  of  my  linen — no 
small  loss  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

“  On  the  25th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin,  in  the  year  1634,  we  offered  in  this  island  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
for  the  first  time;  for  in  this  region  of  the  globe  it  had  never  been  celebrated 
before.  [This  was  an  error;  but  Father  White  was  not  aware  that  nine 
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Spanish  Jesuits  had  consecrated  that  territory  with  their  blood,  as  may  he  seen 
in  the  chapter  on  “  Early  Spanish  Missions,”  over  half  a  century  before  his 
arrival.] 

“  The  sacrifice  being  ended,  we  took  upon  our  shoulders  the  great  cross 
which  we  had  hewn  from  a  tree,  and  going  to  the  place  that  had  been  desig¬ 
nated — the  governor,  commissioners,  and  other  Catholics  participating  in  the 
ceremony — we  erected  it  as  a  trophy  to  Christ,  the  Savior,  while  the  Litany 
of  the  Holy  Cross  was  chanted  humbly,  on  our  bended  knees,  with  great  emo¬ 
tion  of  soul.” 

Here  was  a  real  “cross  in  the  wilderness!”  Indeed,  there  is  something  so 
touching  and  beautiful  in  this  simple  narrative,  that,  in  our  age  of  unbelief 
and  materialism,  we  pause  and  almost  wonder  if  we  are  reading  a  dream  or  a 
reality.  But  it  is  no  dream.  It  is  the  true  history  of  how  the  Catholic  Pil¬ 
grim  fathers  of  Maryland  first  took  possession  of  our  shores.  They  were 
men  proud  pf  their  grand  and  ancient  Faith,  and  nobly  preferred  an  altar  in 
the  desert  to  a  coronet  at  the  court  of  apostate  England.  And  yet,  exiles  as 
they  were  for  conscience’  sake,  they  bore  no  revengeful  feeling  to  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  which  persecuted  as  it  had  robbed  them;  none  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  party,  which  sought  to  exterminate  them.  They  came,  and  as  they 
came  let  the  broad  Atlantic  wash  out  the  memory  of  their  wrongs;  they 
came  to  found  the  first  state  where  men  could  freely  practice  the  religion  of 
their  choice. 

The  colonists  were  delighted  with  their  chosen  home  in  the  wilderness. 
Although  so  early  in  the  season,  the  woods  were  vocal  with  the  songs  of 
many  birds,  the  air  mild  and  balmy  as  June,  and  the  earth  covered  with 
every  variety  of  rich  and  brilliant  wild  flowers.  They  were  grateful  to  God 
for  the  beautiful  land  which  he  had  given  them. 

The  ships  which  brought  these  Catholic  pilgrims  to  Maryland  were  very 
appropriately  named  the  Dove  and  the  Ark — for  they  came  bearing  the  olive- 
branch  rather  than  the  sword — seeking  to  conciliate  the  Indians  by  kindness, 
not  to  exterminate  them  by  war.  Protestant  historians  are  obliged  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  intercourse  of  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  with  the  natives  was 
far  more  blameless  than  that  of  the  Protestants  of  New  England  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Maryland  was  the  only  state  which  was  not  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  Indian.  These  Catholic  colonists  purchased  the  land  which  they  required; 
they  did  not  obtain  it  by  fraud  and  murder. 

The  Maryland  pilgrims  were  fortunate  in  having  such  a  leader  as  Leonard 
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Calvert,  a  man  who  united  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  discretion  of  age  with  the  enterprise,  courage,  and  daring  of  youth.  The 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  Indians,  which  he  soon  won  by  his  kindness, 
he  retained  by  a  strict  fidelity  to  his  contracts,  and  a  faithful  adherence  te  his 
promises.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  early  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Indians.  A  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the  colonists,  Governor 
Calvert  gave  an  entertainment  to  several  of  the  native  chiefs.  Governor 
Harvey,  of  Virginia,  was  also  present.  At  the  feast,  the  king  of  the  Pat- 
uxents,  as  a  special  honor,  was  placed  between  the  governor  of  Maryland 
and  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Before  this  chieftain  returned  home,  he 
made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  be  faithful  to  their 
engagements  with  the  English;  and,  in  conclusion,  used  this  extraordinary 
language:  “  I  love  the  English  so  well  that,  if  they  should  go  about  to  kill 
me,  if  I  had  so  much  breath  as  to  speak,  I  would  command  the  people  not  to 
revenge  my  death;  for  I  know  they  would  do  no  such  thing,  except  it  were 
through  my  own  fault.” 

Of  all  that  brave  band  of  Catholic  gentlemen  and  Catholic  yeomen  who 
abandoned  their  ancient  homes  in  England  to  establish  in  America  the  glori¬ 
ous  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  none  are  more  worthy  of  our 
admiration  than  the  two  Jesuit  fathers,  White  and  Altham,who  accompanied 
the  expedition  at  the  request  of  Lord  Baltimore,  “  to  attend  the  Catholic 
planters  and  settlers,  and  convert  the  native  Indians.”  The  colonists  came  to 
rear  for  themselves  and  for  their  children  homes  in  a  new  and  most  delightful 
land.  They  came,  like  the  children  of  promise,  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Nature  surrounded  their  path  with  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
Indians  received  them  as  beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  invited  them  to 
share  their  homes  and  their  lands.  Their  present  was  bright,  and  the  future 
promising. 

Those  good  fathers  came,  induced  by  no  such  considerations.  They 
neither  sought  nor  desired  an  earthly  reward.  Burning  with  a  divine  enthu¬ 
siasm,  they  left  their  sweet  and  quiet  cloisters,  to  labor,  and  suffer,  and  die, 
it  might  be,  for  the  salvation  of  poor,  ignorant  and  unknown  savages,  living 
in  another  hemisphere,  thousands  of  miles  away.  Chateaubriand,  with  a 
magnificent  burst  of  admiration,  thus  speaks  of  the  Catholic  mission: 

“  Here  is  another  of  those  grand  and  original  ideas  which  belong  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  ancient  philosophers  never  quitted  the 
enchanting  walks  of  academics  and  the  pleasui'es  of  Athens  to  go,  under  the 
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guidance  of  a  sublime  impulse,  to  civilize  the  savage,  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
to  cure  the  sick,  to  clothe  the  poor,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace  and  harmony 
among  hostile  nations;  but  this  is  what  Christians  have  done  and  are  doing 
every  day.  Neither  oceans  nor  tempests,  neither  the  ices  of  the  pole  nor  the 
heat  of  the  tropics,  can  dampen  their  zeal.  They  live  with  the  Esquimaux 
in  his  seal-skin  cabin;  they  subsist  on  train-oil  with  the  Greenlander;  they 
traverse  the  solitude  with  the  Tartar  or  the  Iroquois;  they  mount  the  drome¬ 
dary  of  the  Arab,  or  accompany  the  wandering  Kaffir  in  his  burning  deserts; 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Indians,  have  become  their  converts.  Not  an 
island,  not  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  has  escaped  their  zeal;  and  as,  of  old,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  inadequate  to  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  so  the 
globe  itself  is  too  contracted  for  their  charity.” 


Cbaptet*  XXVI 


Eanly  Days  in  Maryland* 


TRIBES  of  the;  Potomac  Region. — A  Pascataway  King. — Choosing  tub;  Site. — 
Purchase;  of  Land  for  St.  Mary’s. — Sketches  by  Father  White. — Build¬ 
ing  the  First  Chapel.  —  Superstition  Among  The  Natives.  —  Missionary 
Toils  and  Successes.  —  A  Wolf  Enters  the  Fold.  —  Claiborne  The  Bigot 
and  Schemer.  —  Days  of  Trouble  and  Persecution.  —  Father  White’s 
Exile  and  Death.— -Oppression  Displaces  Freedom. 


HE  conversion  of  the  natives  was  the  first  thought  of  the  devoted 
English  missionaries.  The  Maryland  tribes  consisted  of  several 
branches  of  the  great  Huron-Iroquois  family,  and,  doubtless,  of 
some  Algonquins,  although  it  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  decide  to 
which  class  a  tribe  is  to  be  referred.  The  Susquehannas,  or 
Conestogues,  were  the  dominant  tribe ;  the  Algonquins  their  allies, 
the  other  tribes  their  enemies  or  victims.  The  chief  of  the  Pascataway 
Indians  was  the  most  powerful  ruler  near  St.  Clement’s,  and  had  many 
sachems  and  tribes  subject  to  him.  Leonard  Calvert,  the  governor,  deter¬ 
mined  to  visit  this  lordly  savage,  and  secure  his  friendship.  Taking  with  him 
the  Dove,  he  set  out  with  a  portion  of  his  men,  accompanied  by  Father  Alt- 
ham,  leaving  the  ship  at  anchor  at  St.  Clement’s.  As  they  advanced  up  the 
river,  the  dusky  inhabitants  fled  towards  the  interior.  At  length  the  priest 
and  the  governor  reached  a  village  on  the  Virginia  side,  named  Potomac — 
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after  the  river— and  governed  by  Archihu,  uncle  of  the  king,  who  was  yet  a 
youth.  Father  Altham  preached  to  the  people  and  their  chiefs.  They 
listened  with  attention,  and  replied  to  him  through  his  interpreter.  The  good 
father  told  them  that  the  pale  faces  had  neither  come  to  make  war  upon  them 
nor  to  do  them  any  wrong;  but  to  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  to  live  with  them  like  brothers. 

“  You  are  welcome,”  replied  the  chief.  Father  Altham  then  informed 
him  that,  as  he  had  not  time  to  make  a  longer  discourse,  he  would  return  to 
visit  him  again.  “  It  is  good,”  said  the  dusky  ruler,  “  we  will  use  one  table. 
My  people  shall  hunt  for  my  brother,  and  all  things  shall  be  in  common 
between  us.” 

From  this  place,  Father  Altham  and  Governor  Calvert  went  to  Pascata- 
way,  “where,”  says  the  Relation,  “all  the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms.  About 
five  hundred,  equipped  with  bows,  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  shore  with 
their  king.  But  after  signals  of  peace  were  made,  the  king,  putting  aside  all 
apprehension,  came  on  board  the  pinnace;  and  when  he  heard  of  our  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  Indians,  he  gave  us  permission  to  dwell  wherever  we 
pleased  in  his  dominions. 

“  In  the  meantime,  while  Governor  Calvert  was  on  tins  voyage  with  the 
king,  the  savages  at  St.  Clement’s  began  to  grow  bolder,  and  mingled  more 
freely  with  our  sentinels.  For  we  kept  watch  by  day  and  night  to  guard 
from  sudden  attacks  our  men  who  were  cutting  wood,  as  well  as  the  vessel 
which  we  were  building,  having  brought  with  us  the  separate  planks  and  ribs. 

“  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  these  natives  admiring  everything,  especially  wonder¬ 
ing  where  in  the  world  a  tree  had  grown  large  enough  to  be  carved  into  a 
ship  of  such  a  huge  size;  for  they  supposed  it  had  been  cut  from  a  single  trunk 
of  a  tree,  like  an  Indian  canoe.  Our  cannon  filled  them  all  with  astonishment, 
as,  indeed,  they  were  not  a  little  louder  than  their  own  twanging  bows,  and 
sounded  like  thunder.” 

The  idea  of  securing  a  fitting  spot  to  begin  the  foundation  of  his  colony 
now  occupied  the  mind  of  Governor  Calvert.  Such  a  place  was  soon  found. 
“  It  is,”  wrote  the  apostle  of  Maryland,  “  a  spot  so  charming  in  its  situation 
that  Europe  itself  can  scarcely  show  one  to  surpass  it.  Going  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  St.  Clement’s,  we  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the 

north  side  of  the  Potomac,  which  we  named  after  St.  George.  This  river _ 

or  rather  arm  of  the  sea — runs  from  south  to  north  about  twenty  miles  before 
you  come  to  fresh  water.  At  its  mouth  are  two  harbors  capable  of  containing 
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three  hundred  ships  of  the  largest  size.  One  of  these  we  consecrated 
to  St.  George;  the  other,  which  is  more  inland,  to  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

“  The  left  side  of  the  river  was  the  abode  of  Chief  Yaocomico.  We 
landed  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  going  in  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  we 
laid  out  the  plan  of  a  city,  naming  it  St.  Mary’s.  And,  in  order  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  injustice,  and  afford  no  opportunity  of  hostility,  we 
bought  from  the  king  thirty  miles  of  that  land,  delivering  in  exchange,  axes, 
hatchets,  rakes,  and  several  yards  of  cloth. 

“The  natives,”  continues  the  keen  and  over-observant  Father  White, 
“  are  very  tall  and  well  proportioned.  Their  skin  is  naturally  rather  dark, 
and  they  make  it  uglier  by  staining  it.  This  they  generally  do  with  red 
paint  mixed  with  oil,  to  keep  off  mosquitoes,  thinking  more  of  their  own  com¬ 
fort  than  of  appearances.  They  also  disfigure  their  countenances  with  colors, 
painting  them  in  many  and  truly  hideous  and  frightful  ways ;  either  a  dark 
blue  above  the  nose,  and  red  below,  or  the  reverse.  And  as  they  live  almost  to 
extreme  old  age  without  having  beards,  they  counterfeit  them  with  paint,  by 
drawing  lines  of  various  colors  from  the  extremities  of  the  lips  to  the  ears. 
They  commonly  have  black  hair,  which  they  carry  bound  in  a  knot  to  the 
left  ear,  and  fasten  with  a  band,  adding  some  ornament  which  is  in  estimation 
among  them.  On  their  foreheads  some  of  them  wear  the  figure  of  a  fish 
made  of  copper.  They  adorn  their  necks  with  glass  beads,  strung  on  thread 
like  necklaces;  though  these  beads  are  getting  to  be  less  valued  among  them, 
and  less  useful  for  trade. 

“  For  the  most  part  they  are  clothed  in  deerskins,  or  some  similar  kind  of 
covering,  which  hangs  down  behind  like  a  cloak.  They  wear  aprons  around 
the  middle,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  body  naked.  The  boys  and  girls  go 
about  with  nothing  on  them.  The  soles  of  their  feet  are  as  hard  as  horn,  and 
they  tread  on  thorns  and  briars  without  being  hurt. 

“  The  weapons  of  the  Indians  are  bows  and  arrows  three  feet  long, 
tipped  with  stag’s  horn,  or  a  white  flint  sharpened  at  the  end.  They  shoot 
these  with  such  skill  that  they  can  stand  off  and  hit  a  sparrow  in  the  middle; 
and,  in  order  to  become  expert  by  practice,  they  throw  a  spear  in  the  air,  and 
then  send  an  arrow  from  the  bow-string  and  drive  it  into  the  spear  before  it 
falls.  But  since  they  do  not  string  the  bow  very  tight,  they  cannot  hit  a 
mark  at  a  great  distance.  By  means  of  these  weapons  they  live,  and  go  out 

every  day  through  the  fields  and  woods  to  hunt  squirrels,  partridges,  turkeys, 
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and  wild  animals.  There  is  an  abundance  of  all  these,  though  we  ourselves 
do  not  yet  venture  to  procure  food  by  hunting  for  fear  of  ambushes. 

“  The  Indians  live  in  houses  built  in  an  oblong  oval  shape.  Light  is 
admitted  into  these  through  the  roof,  by  a  window  a  foot  and  a  half  long; 
this  also  serves  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  for  they  kindle  the  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  and  sleep  around  it.  Their  kings,  however,  and  chief  men  have 
private  apartments,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  and  beds,  made  by  driving  four 
posts  into  the  ground,  and  arranging  poles  above  them  horizontally. 

“  One  of  these  cabins  has  fallen  to  me  and  my  associates,  in  which  we 
are  accommodated  well  enough  for  the  time,  until  larger  dwellings  are  pro¬ 
vided.  You  may  call  this  the  first  chapel  in  Maryland,  though  it  is  fitted  up 
much  more  decently  than  when  the  Indians  lived  in  it. 

“  This  people  are  of  a  frank  and  cheerful  disposition ;  and  understand  any 
matter  correctly  when  it  is  stated  to  them.  They  have  a  keen  sense  of  taste  and 
smell,  and  in  sight,  too,  they  surpass  the  Europeans.  For  the  most  part, 
they  live  on  a  kind  of  paste,  which  they  name  Pone ,  and  Omini ,  both  of 
which  are  made  of  Indian  corn.  Sometimes  they  add  fish,  or  what  they  have 
procured  by  hunting  and  fowling.  They  are  especially  careful  to  refrain  from 
wine  and  warm  drinks,  and  are  not  easily  persuaded  to  taste  them,  if  we 
except  some  whom  the  English  have  corrupted  with  their  own  vices. 

“  With  respect  to  purity,  I  confess  that  I  have  not  yet  observed,  in  man 
or  woman,  any  act  which  even  savored  of  levity;  yet  they  are  daily  with  us 
and  among  us,  and  take  pleasure  in  our  society.  They  run  to  us  of  their 
own  accord  with  a  cheerful  expression  on  their  faces,  and  offer  us  what  they 
have  taken  in  hunting  or  fishing.  Sometimes  they  also  bring  us  food,  and 
oysters  boiled  and  roasted ;  and  this  they  do  when  invited  in  a  few  words  of 
their  own  language,  which  we  have  contrived  to  learn  by  means  of  signs. 
They  marry  several  wives,  yet  they  keep  inviolate  their  conjugal  faith.  The 
women  present  a  sober,  modest  appearance. 

“  These  Indians  cherish  generous  feelings  towards  all,  and  make  a  return 
for  whatever  kindness  you  may  have  shown  them.  They  resolve  upon  noth¬ 
ing  rashly  or  while  influenced  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  mind,  but  act  with 
deliberation.  When,  at  any  time,  anything  of  importance  is  proposed,  they 
think  over  it  awhile  in  silence ;  then  they  speak  briefly  for  or  against  it.  Of 
their  purpose  they  are  very  tenacious.  Surely  these  men,  if  once  imbued 
with  Christian  precepts — -and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  opposes  this  except 
our  ignorance  of  the  language  spoken  in  these  parts — will  become  eminent 
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observers  of  virtue  and  humanity.  They  are  possessed  with  a  wonderful 
longing  for  civilized  intercourse  with  us,  and  for  European  garments.  And 
they  would  long  ago  have  worn  clothing  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by 
the  avarice  of  the  merchants,  wlro  do  not  exchange  their  cloth  for  anything 
except  beavers.  But  everyone  can  not  get  a  beaver  by  hunting.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  imitate  the  avarice  of  these  men ! 

“  On  account  of  our  ignorance  of  their  language,  it  does  not  yet  appear 
what  ideas  the  Indians  have  about  religion.  We  do  not  put  much  confidence 
in  the  Protestant  interpreters;  and  have  rather  hastily  learned  the  following: 

“  They  acknowledge  one  God  of  heaven,  yet  they  pay  him  no  outward 
worship.  But  in  every  way  they  strive  to  please  a  certain  imaginary  spirit 
which  they  call  ochre ,  that  he  may  not  hurt  them.  Corn  and  fire,  I  learn, 
they  worship  as  gods  that  are  very  bountiful  to  the  human  race. 

“  Some  of  our  party  report  that  they  saw  the  following  ceremony  in  the 
temple  at  Barchuxem :  On  a  day  appointed,  all  the  men  and  women  of  every 
age  from  several  districts  gathered  together  around  a  large  fire.  The  younger 
ones  stood  nearest  the  fire;  and  behind  them  stood  those  who  were  older. 
Then  they  threw  deer’s  fat  on  the  fire,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  raising  their  voices,  they  cried  out:  ‘  Yaho!  ’  ‘  Yaho!  ’ 

“  Room  being  made,  some  one  then  brings  forward  quite  a  large  bag. 
In  it  are  a  pipe  and  a  powder  called  c  potu.’  The  pipe  is  such  a  one  as  is 
used  among  us  for  smoking  tobacco,  but  much  larger.  Around  the  fire  the 
bag  is  carried,  the  boys  and  girls  following  it,  and  singing  alternately,  with 
quite  pleasant  voices,  ‘Yaho!’  ‘Yaho!’  Having  completed  the  circuit,  the 
pipe  is  taken  out  of  the  bag,  and  the  powder  called  ‘  potu  ’  is  distributed  to 
all  as  they  stand  near.  This  is  then  lighted  in  the  pipe  and  each  one  drawing 
smoke  blows  it  over  the  various  members  of  his  or  her  body  and  thus  conse¬ 
crates  them.  My  informants  were  not  allowed  to  learn  anything  more, 
except  that  the  Indians  seem  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  deluge  by  which 
the  world  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 

“  We  have  been  here  only  one  month,  and  so  the  remaining  particulars 
must  be  kept  for  the  next  voyage.  But  this  I  may  add:  The  land  seems  to 
be  remarkably  fertile.  In  passing  through  the  very  thick  woods  we  tread  at 
every  step  on  strawberries,  vines,  sassafras,  acorns,  and  walnuts.  The  soil  is 
dark  and  not  hard,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  overlays  a  rich  red  clay.  Every¬ 
where  there  are  lofty  trees,  except  where  the  land  has  been  cultivated  by  a 
few  persons. 
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“  Numerous  springs  furnish  a  supply  of  water.  No  animals  are  seen 
except  deer,  beavers,  and  squirrels.  The  squirrels  are  as  large  as  the  hares 
of  Europe.  There  is  an  infinite  number  of  birds  of  various  colors,  such  as 
eagles,  cranes,  geese,  ducks,  and  partridges.  From  these  facts  it  is  inferred 
that  the  country  is  not  without  such  things  as  contribute  to  the  prosperity  or 
pleasure  of  those  who  inhabit  it.” 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  missions,  and  glance  at  the  holy 
and  heroic  labors  of  the  apostle  of  Maryland  and  his  companions.  Father 
White  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  when  he  began  the  gigantic  task  of  toiling 
for  the  conversion  of  the  red-man.  But  nothing  daunted  that  brave  soul. 
With  all  the  ardor  of  youth  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Indian  languages,  in  which  he  found  the  difficulties  much  increased  by  the 
number  of  dialects  used  among  tbe  various  tribes.  Nearly  every  village  and 
its  surrounding  district  had  a  peculiar  dialect.  Of  the  tribes  then  inhabiting 
Maryland,  the  most  powerful  were  the  Susquehannas,  who  were  subdivided 
into  several  smaller  tribes.  Among  the  latter  the  most  prominent  were  the 
Pascataways  and  the  Patuxents. 

The  gentle  dispositions  of  the  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Mary’s,  encouraged  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  conversion  of 
many  of  the  natives  to  Christianit}-.  But,  in  the  second  year  of  the  colony, 
obstacles  to  their  pious  design  were  thrown  in  the  way,  which  prevented 
them  from  extending  their  visits  beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlement.  It  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1635 — scarcely  twelve  months  after  the  arrival 
of  the  missionaries — that  the  infamous  Captain  Claiborne  succeeded  in 
exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  Indians  against  the  Maryland  colonists  gener¬ 
ally,  and  prejudices  against  their  religion  in  particular.  Apprehensive  of 
hostilities  from  the  natives,  the  colonists,  lay  and  clerical,  prudent! v  confined 
themselves  to  St.  Mary’s  until  the  good-will  of  the  Indians  was  restored.  In 
1 635,  a  third  priest  arrived  from  Europe. 

“On  account  of  the  very  many  difficulties,”  wrote  one  of  the  fathers, 
during  this  year,  “  that  present  themselves  in  this  mission,  which  has  been 
lately  started,  there  has  been  thus  far  but  little  fruit  from  it,  especially  among 
the  savages,  whose  language  is  slowly  acquired  by  our  countrymen,  and  can 
hardly  be  written  at  all.  Employed  here  are  five  associates,  three  priests, 
and  two  assistants,  who,  in  hope  of  future  results,  endure  their  present  toils 
with  great  cheerfulness.” 

In  1636,  another  priest  was  added  to  the  small  band  of  apostolic  laborers. 
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Among  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  held  at  St.  Mary’s  in  January, 
1637,  is  the  following,  which  is  given  after  a  long  list  of  names:  “After, 
were  summoned  to  appeare — by  virtue  of  writts  to  them  directed — Mr. 
Thomas  Copley,  Mr.  Andrew  White,  Mr.  John  Altham  of  £>t.  Mary’s 
hundred.  Robert  Clarke,  gent.,  appeared  for  them,  and  excused  their 
absence  by  reason  of  sickness.” 

The  reader  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  see  the  apostle  of  Maryland 
simply  styled  “  Mr.  Andrew  White.”  But  he  must  remember  that  the  fore¬ 
going  was  written  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Then,  it  would  have  been 
very  far  from  safe  openly  to  recognize  a  Catholic  priest  by  the  title  of 
“Reverend”;  and  in  the  Maryland  state  records  we  find  a  prudent  caution 
in  this  respect,  to  avoid  any  public  or  apparent  disregard  of  the  vile  code 
then  in  force  in  the  mother  country  against  Catholic  priests,  and  particularly 
the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Dividing  his  time  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  Father  White 
continued  his  unceasing  toils.  He  not  only  mastered  the  Indian  language, 
but  composed  a  grammar,  dictionary,  and  catechism  in  it.  God  blessed  his 
labors  and  those  of  his  colleagues.  Of  the  Protestants  in  the  colony, we  learn 
that  many  returned  to  the  F aith  of  their  fathers, 

“Among  the  Protestants,”  writes  one  of  the  missionaries  in  a  letter, 
“nearly  all  who  have  come  from  England,  in  this  year  163S,  and  many 
others,  have  been  converted  to  the  Faith,  together  with  four  servants,  whom 
we  purchased  in  Virginia,  and  five  mechanics  whom  we  hired  for  a  month, 
and  have  in  the  meantime  won  to  God.  Not  long  afterwards,  one  of  these, 
after  being  duly  prepared  for  death,  by  receiving  the  sacraments,  departed 
this  life. 

“A  certain  man,”  continues  the  same  writer,  “entirely  unknown  to  us, 
but  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Protestant  religion,  was  staying  with  a  friend  who 
was  still  more  zealous;  and  having  been  bitten  by  one  of  the  snakes  which 
abound  in  these  parts,  was  expecting  immediate  death.  One  of  our  fathers, 
finding  this  out,  took  with  him  a  surgeon  and  hurried  to  the  sick  man— who, 
it  was  reported,  had  already  lost  his  senses — with  the  intention  of  ministering 
to  his  soul  in  any  way  that  he  could.  But  the  host,  divining  his  intention, 
tried  to  thwart  his  pious  efforts.  The  priest,  however,  as  he  could  find  no 
other  opportunity,  determined  to  stay  all  night  with  the  sick  man.  But  this 
the  host  also  prevented,  and  lest  the  father  should  be  admitted  at  night, 
he  appointed  a  guard  to  sleep  on  a  bed  laid  across  the  door  of  the  chamber 
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occupied  by  his  sick  friend.  Nevertheless,  the  priest  kept  on  the  watch  for 
every  opportunity  of  approach.  Going  at  midnight— when  he  supposed  the 
guard  would  be  especially  overcome  by  sleep — he  contrived,  without  disturb- 

e  v 

ing  him,  to  pass  in  to  the  sick  man,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  latter  he  was 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Although,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  sick  man  should  be  taught  much,  or  be  firmly  established 
in  his  belief,  yet,  when — contrary  to  all  expectation — he  had  been  cured  by 
our  surgeon,  the  grace  of  God  prevailed  with  him.  He  chose  rather  to  be 
put  out  of  his  friend’s  house  than  to  retract  what  he  had  done;  indeed,  he 
even  came  to  us  of  his  own  accord,  and  happily  completed  the  work  he  had 
begun. 

“Another  man,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  had  been  reduced  to  such  pov¬ 
erty  by  his  own  unrestrained  licentiousness,  that  he  sold  himself  into  this  col¬ 
ony.  Here,  when  he  had  been  recalled  by  one  of  us  to  the  right  faith  and  the 
fruit  of  good  living,  he  always  anxiously  doubted  whether  he  had  entered  on 
the  safe  road.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  intrusted  himself  to  the  sea  in 
a  small  skiff,  and  a  frightful  storm  arose,  such  as  he  had  never  seen — though 
he  had  often  met  with  storms  at  sea — and  certain  shipwreek  stared  him  in  the 
face,  he  earnestly  prayed  to  God  that  in  confirmation  of  the  faith  he  had 
lately  received — if  it  were  really  true — He  would  ward  off  the  impending 
danger.  The  Almighty  heard  his  prayer.  The  storm  turned  in  another 
direction,  and  unshaken  conviction  stilled  his  wavering  mind. 

“  Not  long  afterwards  this  man  was  brought  to  the  last  extremity  by  a 
severe  disease.  He  received  all  the  sacraments  about  an  hour  before  his 
death  and  asked  his  Catholic  attendant  to  pray  for  him.  .  .  .  Since  his 
burial  a  very  bright  light  has  often  been  seen  at  night  around  his  tomb,  even 
by  Protestants.” 

It  appears  the  spiritual  state  of  the  Maryland  colony  at  this  period  was 
admirable.  “As  for  the  Catholics,”  observes  the  foregoing  writer,  “the  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  sacraments  here  is  so  large,  that  it  is  not  greater  among  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Catholics.  The  more  ignorant  have 
been  catechised,  and  catechetical  lectures  have  been  delivered  for  the  more 
advanced  every  Sunday.  On  feast-days  sermons  have  rarely  been  neglected. 
The  sick  and  dying,  who  have  been  very  numerous  this  year,  and  who  dwelt 
far  apart,  we  have  assisted  in  every  way,  so  that  not  even  a  single  one  has 
died  without  the  sacraments.  Very  many  we  have  buried,  and  we  have  bap¬ 
tized  various  persons.  And,  although  there  are  not  wanting  frequent  causes 
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of  dissension,  yet  none  of  any  importance  has  arisen  here  in  the  last  nine 
months  which  we  have  not  immediately  allayed.  By  the  blessing  of  God 
we  have  this  consolation — that  no  vices  spring  up  among  the  new  Catholics, 
although  settlements  of  this  kind  are  not  usually  supplied  from  the  best  class 
of  men. 

“  In  Virginia  we  bought  off  two  Catholics,  who  had  sold  themselves  into 
bondage;  nor  was  the  money  ill-spent,  for  both  showed  themselves  good 
Christians.  One,  indeed,  sui'passes  the  ordinary  standard.  Some  others  have 
performed  the  same  duty  of  charity,  buying  thence  Catholic  servants,  who 
are  very  numerous  in  that  country.  There,  every  year,  very  many  sell  them¬ 
selves  into  bondage;  and  living  among  men  of  the  worst  example,  and  being 
destitute  of  all  spiritual  aid,  they  commonly  make  shipwreck  of  their  souls.” 

In  the  year  1639,  we  find  Father  White  cheerfully  toiling  away  at  Kit- 
tamaquindi,  an  Indian  town  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  St. 
Mary’s.  “  There  are,”  wrote  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  that  year,  “  in  this 
mission  four  priests  and  one  coadjutor.  All  are  in  places  far  distant — thus 
doubtless  as  they  expect  to  obtain  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  the  savage 
language,  and  propagate  more  widely  the  sacred  faith  of  the  gospel.  Father 
John  Brock,  the  superior,  with  a  coadjutor  brother,  remains  on  the  plantation. 
Metepawien — which  was  given  us  by  Maquacomen,  the  chief  of  Patuxent — 
is  a  certain  storehouse  of  this  mission,  whence  most  of  our  bodily  supplies 
are  obtained.  Father  Philip  Fisher  lives  in  the  principal  town  of  the  colony, 
to  which  the  name  of  St.  Mary  is  given.  Father  John  Gravener  lives  on 
Kent  Island,  sixty  miles  distant.  Father  Andrew  White  is  still  further  dis¬ 
tant — one  hundred  and  twenty  miles — at  Kittamaquindi,  the  capital  of 
Pascatoway.  Since  June,  1639,  he  has  resided  in  the  wigwam  of  the  king 
himself.  He  is  called  Tayac.” 

Why  the  venerable  Father  White  went  to  Kittamaquindi  is  thus 
explained,  at  length,  in  the  letter  just  quoted:  “  He  had  bestowed  much  time 
and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  king  of  Patuxent,  which,  indeed,  was 
expected  by  us  all,  both  on  account  of  the  recollection  of  kindness  received — 
for,  as  we  have'  stated,  he  gave  a  farm  to  the  society — and  because  he  was 
said  to  be  very  powerful  among  the  barbarians,  on  account  of  his  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  influence.  Some  of  the  people  of  this  king  had  connected 
themselves  with  the  fold  of  Christ ;  and  he  himself  appeared  abundantly 
instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the  faith,  when  lo!  unhappy  man,  he  first 
procrastinates,  then  by  degrees  began  to  grow  indifferent,  and  lastly,  in  an 
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open  manner,  to  break  off  altogether  from  the  design  he  had  commenced. 
Nor  was  this  all.  He  gave  indications — too  clear  to  be  misunderstood — that 
his  mind  was  entirely  alienated  from  the  who'e  colony.  Then  Governor 
Calvert,  after  prudently  sounding  the  matter,  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  that  the  father  should  be  recalled  from  the  hospitality  of  the  king, 
lest  unexpectedly  the  barbarian  should  give  some  example  of  his  perfidy  and 
crueltv  against  an  innocent  man;  or,  indeed,  lest  this  hostage,  as  it  were,  being 
left  with  the  king,  he  himself  might  be  hindered  from  being  able  to  revenge 
injuries,  if  at  any  time  the  Patuxent  ruler  should  discover  himself  an  enemy, 

“  When  rulers  and  kings  are  spoken  of,  let  no  one  form  in  his  mind  an 
august  idea  of  men,  such  as  of  the  different  princes  in  Europe.  These  Indian 
kings,  though  they  have  the  most  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
people,  and  in  certain  prerogatives  of  honor  and  wealth  excel  others,  never¬ 
theless,  in  personal  appearances  they  are  scarcely  anything  removed  from  the 
multitude.  The  only  peculiarity  by  which  you  can  distinguish  a  chief  from 
the  common  people,  is  some  badge.  Sometimes  it  is  a  collar  made  of  a  rude 
jewel,  or  a  belt,  or  oftener  a  cloak  ornamented  with  shells  in  circular  rows. 
The  dominions  of  these  are  commonly  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  confines 
of  a  single  village  and  the  surrounding  country.  Tayac,  however,  rules  over 
a  much  more  extensive  region,  stretching  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
Other  inferior  chieftains  are  also  subject  to  him. 

“  To  Tayac,  Father  White  betook  himself,  and  being  treated  very  kindly 
at  the  first  interview,  so  attached  the  king  to  him,  that  he  was  afterwards 
held  by  him  in  the  greatest  love  and  veneration.  With  the  father  he  shared 
the  hospitality  of  his  own  residence.  Nor  was  the  queen  inferior  to  her 
husband  in  benevolence  to  their  guest.  With  no  less  care  than  labor,  she 
prepared  the  meals  with  her  own  hands. 

‘‘The  cause  of  this  remarkable  affection  for  the  father,  is  to  be  referred 
to  two  dreams — unless  you  deem  it  proper  to  honor  them  with  another  name 
— which  he  had  some  time  previously.  One  of  the  dreams  appeared  to  the 
mind  of  Uwanno,  Tayac’s  brother,  who  reigned  before  him,  and  whom  he 
slew.  In  his  sleep  he  seemed  to  see  Father  White  and  Father  Gravener 
before  him,  and  moreover  to  hear  a  voice  saying:  ‘  These  are  the  men  who 
from  their  souls  love  thee  and  all  thy  tribe.  With  them  they  bring  those 
blessings  by  which,  if  thou  desirest,  thou  canst  be  happy !  ’ 

“Hence  so  lively  an  impression  of  these  unknown  men  remained  in  his 
mind  that  even  at  the  first  sight  he  recognized  them  when  coming  to  him, 
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and  afterwards  embraced  them  with  remarkable  affection.  He  was  also 
accustomed  to  call  Father  Whit©  his  parent;  and  was  very  desirous  to  com¬ 
mit  the  care  and  instruction  of  his  sons  to  him  for  seven  years.  The  Indians 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  children,  and  seldom  let  them  go  from  their 
embraces. 

“The  other  dream,  which  he  is  often  accustomed  to  relate,  occurred  to 
Tayac  in  his  sleep.  He  dreamed  that  his  deceased  father  appeared  before  him, 
accompanied  by  a  god  of  a  black  color,  whom  he  worshiped.  This  god 
besought  Tayac  not  to  desert  him.  At  a  short  distance  there  appeared  a 
very  hideous  demon,  with  a  certain  man  named  Snow,  a  most  obstinate  heretic 
from  England — and,  at  length,  in  another  direction  appeared  Governor  Cal¬ 
vert  and  F ather  White,  the  latter  accompanied  by  a  god  of  indescribable 
beauty,  who  excelled  the  unstained  snow  in  whiteness,  and  seemed  gently  to 
beckon  the  king  to  approach  him.  From  that  time  Tayac  treated  both  the 
governor  and  Father  White  with  the  greatest  affection.” 

Soon  after  another  event  happened  which  hastened  the  conversion  of  the 
chief.  He  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness.  In  vain  did  forty  medicine 
men  exhaust  their  ingenuity,  their  charms,  and  their  incantations  upon  the 
prostrated  Tayac.  Ordering  them  from  his  presence,  he  implored  Father 
White  to  aid  him.  The  venerable  Jesuit’s  knowledge  of  medicine  served 
him  well.  He  bled  the  dusky  chieftain,  administered  what  he  considered 
proper,  and  soon  the  patient  arose  from  his  sick  hammock.  He  asked  to  he 
baptized.  The  missionary  kindly  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  well 
instructed  first.  The  eagerness  of  this  lordly  son  of  the  forest  to  master  the 
truths  of  Christianity  was  indeed  truly  admirable.  Himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  family  daily  listened  to  the  instructions  of  the  aged  minister.  Besides 
he  no  longer  clothed  himself  in  skins,  but  assumed  the  dress  of  the  whites. 

“The  king,”  observes  the  letter  of  1639,  “  has  exchanged  the  skins  with 
which  he  was  heretofore  clothed  for  garments  made  in  our  fashion.  He  also 
makes  a  little  endeavor  to  learn  our  language.  .  .  .  He  abstains  from  meat 
on  the  days  which  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Christian  laws;  and  men  that  are 
heretics  and  do  otherwise,  he  thinks  ought  to  be  called  bad  Christians.  He 
is  greatly  delighted  with  spiritual  conversation,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  esteem 
earthly  wealth  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  treasures  of  heaven,  as  he 
told  Governor  Calvert.  The  latter  was  explaining  to  him  what  great  advan¬ 
tages  could  be  enjoyed  from  the  English  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  wares, 
when  the  chief  remarked — ‘  In  truth,  I  consider  these  trifling,  when  com- 
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pared  with  this  one  advantage,  that  through  these  missionaries  I  have  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  -To  me  there  is  nothing  among  you 
greater  than  this;  nor  ought  there  to  be  anything  greater.” 

Tayac’s  anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  his  whole  tribe  was  only  equaled 
by  his  desire  to  be  received  into  the  Church.  Convinced  himself,  he  wished 
to  make  the  truth  known  to  others.  The  red  ruler  assembled  his  chiefs  and 
people,  and  in  an  eloquent  appeal  told  them  that  childish  superstition  had 
reigned  too  long  in  the  wigwams  of  the  Pascatoways.  There  was  but  one 
God,  and  He  alone  was  worthy  of  the  homage  of  brave  men.  He  was  the 
creator  of  all  things.  He  was  the  Great  Spirit  worshiped  by  the  black  gowns. 
The  stones  and  the  objects  adored  by  the  Indians  were  but  the  humble  works 
of  His  hands.  And  to  show  his  contempt  for  their  former  idols,  Tayac  took 
one  and  tossed  it  with  his  foot.  His  words  impressed  them  deeply.  At  his 
suggestion,  they  became  more  modest  in  dress,  and  Tayac  renounced  all  but 
one  wife.  So  thoroughly  was  the  chief  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Christianity  that  in  another  general  council  of  his  tribe,  when  several 
of  the  settlers  were  present,  he  avowed  his  determination,  and  that  of  his 
family,  to  renounce  their  ancient  superstitions,  and  pay  homage  to  Christ, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  true  God  but  that  of  the  Christians,  nor  any 
other  name  by  which  the  immortal  soul  could  be  saved.  The  warriors  ap¬ 
plauded  the  language  and  bold  action  of  their  chief,  and  henceforth  Chris¬ 
tianity  made  a  rapid  conquest  of  this  tribe.  Thus  did  the  holy  words  of 
Father  White  fall  upon  good  ground,  and  bring  forth  a  hundred-fold. 

Rarely  has  the  conversion  of  any  Indian  tribe  been  so  speedily  and 
thoroughly  accomplished  through  the  impression  made  upon  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  even  though  a  chief. 

About  this  time  Tayac  accepted  Father  White’s  invitation  to  visit  the 
town  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  was  delighted  with  the  scenes  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  which  there  met  his  eyes.  This  lord  of  the  forest  now 
eagerly  begged  to  be  baptized,  and  at  length  a  day  was  fixed.  The  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  July,  1604,  at  his  rude  capitol,  Kittamaquindi,  in  a 
chapel  built  of  bark  for  the  occasion.  “The  governor,”  says  the  letter  of 
1640,  “was  present  at  the  ceremony,  together  with  his  secretary  and  many 
others;  nor  was  anything  wanting  in  impressive  display  which  our  means 
could  supply.” 

The  venerable  White,  the  friend  and  instructor  of  the  red  king,  officiated. 
Tayac,  his  queen,  their  little  son,  and  several  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe, 
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were  solemnly  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  regenerating  waters 
of  baptism.  The  converted  chief  assumed  the  name  of  Charles,  in  honor  of 
the  English  sovereign.  His  wife  took  the  name  of  Mary.  The  other  con¬ 
verts  also  received  Christian  names. 

“  In  the  afternoon,”  says  the  letter  just  quoted,  “  the  king  and  queen 
were  united  in  matrimony  in  the  Christian  manner;  then  the  great  holy  cross 
was  erected,  in  carrying  which  to  its  destined  place  the  king,  governor,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  others,  lent  their  hands  and  shoulders.  Two  of  us,  walking  before 
them,  at  the  same  time  chanted  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.” 

What  beauty  and  virtue  and  religion  mingle  in  this  happy  scene,  described 
by  a  venerable  hand  over  two  hundred  years  ago!  In  which  of  the  other 
English  colonies  of  America  can  we  find  anything  similar?  Among  them 
all,  Catholic  Maryland  alone  can  present  such  a  shining  spectacle,  such  an 
historical  thing  of  beauty  lighting  up  the  gloom  of  the  past ! 

Shortly  after  the  foregoing  ev^nt,  F ather  W  hite  was  prostrated  by  a 
severe  illness.  The  great  old  priest  in  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the 
sacred  rite  of  baptism — which  were  somewhat  long — contracted  a  fever,  and 
again  suffered  a  relapse.  Many  months  passed  away  before  he  was  restored 
to. good  health.  He  was  not  idle,  however,  but  revised  and  compiled  the 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  catechism  in  the  language  of  his  dusky  flock,  in 
order  to  aid  his  successor  in  the  mission. 

In  the  winter  of  1640-41,  the  charity  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  the  Catholic 
colonists  was  doubly  taxed.  Gaunt  famine  stalked  the  forests  of  Maryland, 
for  a  great  drought  had  marked  the  past  summer.  The  body  of  the  poor 
Indian  was  now  as  sadly  in  need  of  nourishment  as  his  soul.  Wails  came  from 
the  wigwams,  where  formerly  echoed  naught  save  the  sounds  of  joy  and 
laughter.  “  That  we  might  not  appear  to  neglect  their  (the  Indians’)  bodies,” 
writes  one  of  the  missionaries,  “  for  the  care  of  whose  souls  we  had  made  so 
great  a  voyage,  though  corn  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  nevertheless,  we 
considered  it  necessary  to  relieve  their  want  of  bread  by  assisting  them.  Amid 
these  cares  ....  we  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.” 

«  The  Catholics  who  live  in  the  colony,”  continues  the  same  writer,  “are 
not  inferior  in  piety  to  those  who  live  in  other  countries ;  but  in  urbanity  of 
manners,  according  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  visited  the  other  colo¬ 
nies,  are  considered  far  superior  to  them.  Everywhere  the  hope  of  harvest 
has  dawned;  and  while  each  one  of  us  is  anxious  even  unto  death  to  help  in 

the  good  work,  various  things  happen  worthy  of  recital.  Two  of  the  most 
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prominent  shall  be  stated  here,  in  one  of  which  the  Divine  mercy  was  mani¬ 
fest,  in  the  other  the  Divine  justice. 

“On  the  day  upon  which  a  certain  man  was  about  to  abjure  heresy,  and 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  his  past  life  by  confession,  a  fire  arose  in  the  interior  of 
his  house,  and  the  flame,  running  up  the  door-post,  burst  out  at  the  top. 
When  he  perceived  the  danger,  for  he  was  not  far  distant,  he  suddenly  called 
to  a  neighbor,  but  could  get  no  assistance  whatever.  He  then  ran  to  another 
but  could  find  only  two  who  would  go  with  him.  And  all  this  time  the  fire 
was  burning  a  house  of  dry  logs.  It  was  put  out,  however,  before  any  serious 
injury  had  happened.  Some  feared  lest,  by  this  unexpected  occurrence,  the 
man  might  be  deterred  from  conversion.  But  it  happened  far  otherwise’ 
From  the  slight  damage  done  to  his  house  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  God 
was  kind  to  him,  and  approved  his  design  by  a  manifest  token.  Wherefore, 
uniting  a  great  reformation  in  morals  with  the  faith  he  professed,  he  now 
sheds  abroad  the  sweet  odor  of  a  good  example  upon  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  him. 

“A  certain  one,  when  he  had  felt  some  internal  drawings  of  the  faith  of 
God,  had  desired  prayer-beads  for  himself,  but  afterwards,  having  changed  his 
mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  smoke  them  in  his  pipe  with  tobacco,  after  they^ 
had  been  ground  to  powder,  often  boasting  that  he  had  eaten  up  his  Ave  Marias 
for  so  he  called  the  beads  by  the  telling  of  which  the  angelical  salutation  is 
recited.  But  the  Divine  vengeance  did  not  let  the  wicked  crime  go  unpun¬ 
ished,  for  scarcely  a  year  having  passed,  on  the  returning  eve  of  the  day  on 
which  he  had  abandoned  his  purpose  of  embracing  the  Catholic  Faith,  a  more 
sacrilegious  playfulness  possessed  him.  This  was  even  noticed  by  his  com¬ 
panions.  In  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  swimming,  scarcely  had  he  touched  the  water,  when  a  huge  fish 
having  seized  the  wicked  man,  before  he  could  retreat  to  the  bank,  tore  away 
at  a  bite  a  large  portion  of  his  thigh,  by  the  pain  of  which  most-merited  lacer¬ 
ation  the  unhappy  wretch  was  hurried  away  from  the  living — the  Divine  jus¬ 
tice  bringing  it  about  that  he,  who  a  little  while  before  boasted  that  he  had 
eaten  up  his  Ave  Maria  beads,  should  see  his  own  flesh  devoured  even  while 
he  was  yet  living.” 

In  1642,  we  find  Father  White  again  laboring  among  the  Pascatoway 
Indians.  Like  Moses  of  old,  it  appears,  age  had  neither  dimmed  his  sight  nor 
diminished  his  vigor.  But  he  was  not  without  his  troubles;  and,  of  course, 
we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  introduce  a  rather  quaint  and  curious  quotation 
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from  the  annual  letter  of  1642:  “Father  White,”  says  the  writer,  “suffered 
.  no  little  inconvenience  from  a  hard-hearted  and  troublesome  captain  of  New 
England,  whom  he  had  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  and  his  effects, 
and  from  whom  he  was  in  fear  a  little  while  after,  not  without  cause,  that  he 
would  be  cast  either  into  the  sea,  or  be  carried  with  his  property  to  New 
England,  which  is  full  of  Puritan  Calvinists — that  is,  of  all  Calvinist  heresy. 
But  silently  committing  the  thing  to  God,  at  length  in  safety  he  reached 
Potomac,  in  which  harbor,  when  they  had  cast  anchor,  the  ship  stuck  so  fast, 
bound  by  a  gi'eat  quantity  of  ice,  that  for  the  space  of  seventeen  days  it  could 
not  be  moved.  Walking  on  the  ice,  as  if  on  the  land,  the  father  departed 
for  the  town.  When  the  ice  was  broken  up,  the  ship,  driven  and  jammed  by 
the  force  and  violence  of  the  ice,  sunk,  the  cargo  being  in  a  great  measure 
recovered. 

“By  this  misfortune  Father  White  was  detained  longer  on  his  visit, 
namely,  seven  weeks;  for  he  found  it  necessary  to  bring  another  ship  from 
St.  Mary’s.  But  the  spiritual  advantage  of  souls  readily  compensated  for 
that  delay;  for  during  that  time  was  added  to  the  church  the  ruler  of  that 
little  village,  with  the  other  principal  men  of  its  inhabitants,  who  received 
the  faith  of  Christ  and  baptism.  Besides  these,  also  another,  together  with 
many  of  his  friends;  a  third  likewise,  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  a  friend;  a 
fourth,  in  like  manner,  with  another  of  no  ignoble  standing  among  his  tribe. 
By  their  example,  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  the  Faith,  whenever  we 
will  have  leisure  to  instruct  them  by  catechism.” 

“  Not  long  after,”  continues  the  same  letter,  “  the  young  princess — as 
they  call  her  at  Pascatoway — was  baptized  in  the  town  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  is 
being  educated  there.  She  is  now  a  proficient  in  the  English  language.” 

At  this  time  an  Indian  war  broke  out,  and  the  Susquehannas  and  other 
tribes  poured  down  on  Maryland  and  its  allies.  The  hostile  savages  attacked 
a  settlement,  massacred  the  people,  and  carried  off  the  spoil.  Pascatoway 
was  alsq  in  peril,  as  it  was  constantly  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  enemy. 
The  mission  was  removed  to  Potopaco,  where  nearly  the  whole  tribe 
embraced  the  Faith.  At  this  time  Father  White  and  the  other  missionaries 
made  several  excursions  up  the  Patuxent  River,  and  in  various  parts,  this 
being  the  safest  and  best  means,  on  account  of  the  war.  Those  missionary 
journeys  are  thus  described  by  one  of  themselves: 

“We  sail  in  an  open  boat — the  father,  an  interpreter,  and  servant.  In  a 
calm  or  adverse  wind,  two  row  and  the  third  steers  the  boat.  We  carry  a 
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basket  of  bread,  cheese,  butter,  dried  roasted  ears  of  corn,  beans  and  some 
meal,  and  a  chest  containing  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  slab  or  altar  for 
Mass,  the  wine  used  in  the  holy  sacrifice^  and  blessed  baptismal  water.  In 
another  chest  we  carry  knives,  hoes,  little  bells,  fishing-hooks,  needles,  thread, 
and  other  trifles,  for  presents  to  the  Indians.  We  take  two  mats — a  small 
one  to  shelter  us  from  the  sun,  and  a  larger  one  to  protect  us  from  the  rain. 
The  servant  carries  implements  for  hunting,  and  cooking  utensils.  We 
endeavor  to  reach  some  Indian  village  or  English  plantation  at  night-fall. 
If  we  do  not  succeed,  then  the  father  secures  our  boat  to  the  bank,  collects 
wood  and  makes  a  fire,  while  the  other  two  go  out  to  hunt;  and  after  cook¬ 
ing  our  game,  we  take  some  refreshments,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep  around 
the  fire.  When  threatened  with  rain,  we  erect  a  tent,  covering  it  with  our 
large  mat.  And  thanks  be  to  God,  we  enjoy  our  scanty  fare  and  hard  beds, 
as  much  as  if  we  were  accommodated  with  the  luxuries  of  Europe.  The 
consolation  we  find  in  the  promises  of  the  Almighty  to  those  who  labor  faith¬ 
fully  in  His  service,  and  the  watchful  care  He  seems  to  have  of  us,  gives  us 
strength  to  bear  up  against  difficulties,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
we  are  able  to  accomplish  what  we  do.” 

This  kind  of  life  was  not  by  any  means  free  from  danger,  but  to  Fatner 
White  and  his  colleagues  life  was  less  dear  than  duty.  Several  thrilling 
adventures  and  miraculous  cures  also  marked  this  period.  On  one  occasion 
an  Anacostan  Indian,  a  Christian,  in  making  his  way  through  a  wood, 
dropped  a  little  behind  his  companions,  when  some  hostile  Susquehannas 
suddenly  fell  upon  him.  In  their  fury  the  savages  pierced  him  with  a  light, 
strong  spear  of  locust-wood — from  which  they  made  their  arrows — tipped 
with  a  sharp  iron  point.  The  deadly  weapon  passed  through  the  unhappy 
man  from  side  to  side,  about  the  width  of  a  hand  below  the  arm-pit,  and  quite 
near  the  heart.  The  wound  was  described  as  “  two  fingers  broad  at  each 
side.”  Thinking  they  had  killed  the  Anacostan,  the  Susquehannas  fled.  His 
companions,  however,  who  had  gone  on  before,  were  recalled  by  the  .sudden 
noise  of  the  brief  struggle.  They  carried  the  wounded  man  from  the  land  to 
the  boat  which  was  near — and  thence  to  his  home  at  Pascatoway.  Here 
they  left  him  speechless  and  out  of  his  senses. 

The  accident  was  reported  to  the  venerable  White,  who  was  always  at 
hand,  or  going  about  doing  good.  He  hastened  to  the  wigwam  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  and  found  the  unhappy  Indian  before  the  door,  lying  on  a  mat 
near  the  fire,  and  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  his  tribe.  He  was  not,  as  the  day 
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previously,  speechless  or  out  of  his  senses;  'but  he  expected  death  every 
moment. 

The  poor  Anacostan  joined  his  mournful  voice  with  the  song  of  his 
friends,  who  stood  around,  as  was  the  custom  when  the  more  distinguished 
men  of  the  tribe  were  about  to  die.  But  some  of  his  friends  were  Christians, 
and  they  sang  with  musical  sweetness:  “  May  he  live,  O  God!  if  it  so  please 
Thee.”  Again  and  again,  they  repeated  the  sweet  and  plaintive  air,  until 
Father  White  began  to  speak  to  the  dying  man,  who  knew  the  aged  Jesuit, 
and  showed  him  his  wounds.  The  man  of  God  saw  the  danger  at  a  glance, 
and  briefly  running  over  the  chief  articles  of  Faith,  heard  the  Indian’s  con¬ 
fession,  and  gave  him  absolution.  Then  elevating  his  soul  with  hope  and 
confidence  in  God,  he  recited  the  Gospel  which  is  to  be  read  for  the  sick,  and 
the  Litany  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  and  told  the  dying  warrior  to  commend 
himself  to  her  most  holy  intercession,  and  to  call  unceasingly  on  the  blessed 
name  of  Jesus.  Father  White  then  applied  the  sacred  relic  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross — which  he  carried  in  a  casket  hung  about  his  neck— to  the  wound  on 
each  side.  The  missionary  was  now  obliged  to  leave.  At  some  distance 
away,  an  aged  Indian  was  near  death,  and  he  wished  to  be  baptized.  As 
Father  White  departed  from  the  wigwam,  he  directed  the  bystanders  to  carry 
the  Anacostan,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  to  the  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  burial. 

It  was  noon  when  the  apostle  of  Maryland  finally  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  point  where  the  aged  Indian  expected  his  ministrations.  The 
following  day,  at  the  same  hour,  as  he  sailed  along  in  his  boat,  he  saw  two 
Indians  paddling  towards  him.  When  they  came  alongside  one  of  them  put 
his  foot  into  the  father’s  boat.  “While  the  priest,”  says  the  annual  letter  of 
1642,  “gazed  on  the  man  with  fixed  eyes,  being  in  doubt,  for  in  a  measure  he 
recognized  him  by  his  features,  who  he  was,  but  in  part  recollecting  in  what 
state  he  had  left  him  the  day  before,  when  the  Indian  on  a  sudden  threw 
open  his  cloak  and  disclosed  the  cicatrices  of  the  wounds,  or  rather  a  red  spot 
on  each  side,  as  a  trace  of  the  wound,  at  once  removed  all  doubt  from  him. 
Moreover,  in  language  full  of  joy,  he  exclaimed  that  he  was  entirely  well, 
nor  from  the  hour  at  which  the  father  had  left  yesterday  had  he  ceased  to 
invoke  the  most  holy  name  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  attributed  his  recovered 
health!  All  who  were  in  the  boat  with  Father  White,  after  they  investigated 
the  thing,  both  by  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  breaking  forth  into  praise 
of  God  and  thanksgiving,  were  greatly  rejoiced  and  confirmed  in  the  Faith 
at  this  miracle.” 
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The  gigantic  labors  of  Father  White  in  Maryland  were  now  approach¬ 
ing  their  termination.  By  himself  and  his  companions  in  ten  years  the  Gospel 
had  Been  preached  with  success  to  the  Indians  at  St.  Mary’s;  at  Kent  Island, 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  at  Pascatoway  and  Port  Tobacco,  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac;  at  Patowmeck  town,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  same 
river;  at  Mattapany  and  Pawtuxent  town,  on  the  Patuxent  River;  and  at 
many  other  places  which  were  visited  by  the  missionaries  in  their  aquatic 
expeditions. 

But  misfortune  now  frowned  on  Maryland,  its  people,  and  its  beautiful 
scenes  of  missionary  toil.  A  party  of  Puritans  were  expelled  from  Virginia 
in  1642,  and  seeking  refuge  in  Maryland,  were  received  with  open  arms. 
The  new-comers,  however,  soon  began  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  insurrection. 
In  Clayborne,  a  bold  and  lawless  man,  who  was  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Lord  Baltimore,  they  found  a  worthy  leader;  and,  with  the 
basest  ingratitude,  those  vile  men  raised  their  hands  against  the  kind  friends 
who  had  sheltered  and  succored  them  in  the  hour  of  need.  Turning  about 
like  vipers,  they  bit  the  very  benefactors  who  had  warmed  them  into  life. 
Clayborne  and  his  Protestant  mob  triumphed  in  1644.  Governor  Calvert  was 
obliged  to  fly,  and  with  him  departed  peace,  justice,  and  religion.  Many  of 
the  Maryland  Catholics  were  banished,  and  robbed  of  their  possessions. 
Lawlessness  and  intolerance  ravaged  the  country.  The  altars  of  religion  were 
overthrown,  and  even  the  venerable  apostle  of  Maryland  and  the  other  Jesuit 
fathers  were  seized,  put  in  irons,  and  like  criminals  shipped  to  England,  and 
there  cast  into  loathsome  dungeons. 

Father  Andrew  White,  despite  his  earnest  desire,  had  not  the  happiness 
of  returning  to  America.  After  many  years’  confinement  he  was  banished 
from  England,  but  by  his  superior’s  orders  at  once  returned  again,  braving 
the  rigor  of  the  penal  laws  against  missionaries.  He  devoted  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  to  the  same  ministry  in  which  he  had  spent  his  youth,  and 
the  apostle  of  Maryland  died  at  London,  in  1657,  one  of  the  holiest  members 
of  an  order  which  has  produced  so  many  saints. 

Meanwhile  his  fellow  religious  maintained  their  ground  in  America, 
amid  the  constant  disorders  in  which  the  colony  languished,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  the  English  Jesuits,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  kept  alive  the 
faith  of  the  settlers  amid  the  persecutions  of  which  they  were  the  victims, 
and  of  which  we  cannot  omit  some  account. 

The  Catholics  had  already  been  persecuted,  but  they  did  not  learn  to 
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pei  <cute.  Composing  a  majority  in  the  assembly  of  1649,  they  passed  the 
famous  “act  concerning  religion,”  which  provided  that  “no  person  whatso¬ 
ever,  professing  to  believe  in  JesuS  Christ,  shall  be  molested  for  or  in  respect 
of  his  or  her  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof.”  This  “  toleration 
act”  was  the  first  ordinance  of  its  kind  known  in  North  America.  The  noble 
founder  of  the  colony  had  even  drafted  oaths,  binding  his  deputies  and  their 
council  not  to  interfere  with  any  man’s  conscience.  Thus  the  Episcopalian, 
excluded  from  New  England,  had  a  home  in  Maryland  and  a  seat  in  its 
assembly;  the  Puritan,  driven  from  Virginia,  sat  at  the  same  council  board 
with  the  Episcopalian.  Yet  the  conduct  of  these  Catholic  Marylanders  was 
ungratefully  scorned,  their  example  of  liberality  was  nowhere  followed. 

In  1654  the  provincial  assembly  deprived  Catholics  of  their  civil  rights, 
and  decreed  that  liberty  of  conscience  should  not  extend  to  “  popery,  prelacy, 
or  licentiousness  of  opinion,”  an  act  which  has  drawn  from  the  historian  Ban¬ 
croft  this  reflection:  “The  Puritans  had  neither  the  gratitude  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  government,  by  which  they  had  been  received  and  fostered,  nor 
magnanimity  to  continue  the  toleration  to  which  alone  they  were  indebted  for 
their  residence  in  the  colony.” 

In  1692  the  assemby  established  the  Anglican  Church  throughout  the 
colony  of  Maryland,  dividing  the  counties  into  parishes,  and  imposing  a  tax 
on  citizens  of  every  denomination  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 
While  the  Catholics  were  masters  of  the  government,  they  made  no  such 
exaction  for  the  support  of  their  missionaries.  The  Jesuits  received  conces¬ 
sions  of  land  on  the  same  terms  as  other  colonists,  but  all  was  voluntary  in 
the  offerings  of  the  faithful;  and  now  Catholics  were  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  a  creed  which  persecuted  them  ! 

In  1704  a  new  law,  entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  the  increase  of  popery  in 
the  province,”  prohibited  all  bishops  and  priests  from  saying  Mass,  exercising 
the  spiritual  functions  of  their  ministry,  or  endeavoring  to  gain  converts;  it 
also  forbid  Catholics  to  teach,  and  enabled  a  Catholic  child,  by  becoming  a 
Protestant,  to  exact  from  its  Catholic  parents  its  proportion  of  his  property, 
as  though  they  were  dead.  Catholics  were,  however,  permitted  to  hear  Mass 
in  their  own  families  and  on  their  own  grounds,  and  only  by  this  exception 
could  the  Catholic  worship  be  practiced  in  Maryland  for  seventy  years. 

The  property  of  the  Jesuits  rested  on  the  compact  between  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  colonists,  entitled  “Conditions  of  Plantations,”  by  which  every 

colonist  settling  with  five  able-bodied  laborers,  was  entitled  to  two  thousand 
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acres  of  land  at  a  moderate  rate.  Moreover,  the  Indian  kings  whom  they 
had  converted,  had  made  gratuitous  concessions  of  land  to  the  Church. 

According  to  the  law,  the  Jesuits  coufd  exercise  the  ministry  only  in  their 
own  house  and  for  their  own  servants;  and  the  size  of  the  chapels  corre¬ 
sponded  to  this  ostensible  design,  and  they  were  always  connected  with  the 
house.  Of  course,  however,  the  Catholics  eluded  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
these  houses  became  the  sole  refuge  of  religion  in  Maryland. 

In  1706  an  act  authorized  the  meetings  of  the  Quakers,  so  that  in  a 
colony  founded  by  Catholics,  Catholics  were  the  only  victims  of  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  dominant  party.  During  the  following  years  successive  laws 
deprived  them  of  the  elective  franchise,  unless  they  took  the  test  oath  and 
renounced  their  faith.  The  executive  power,  too,  often  arbitrarily  issued 
proclamations  by  its  own  authority,  “to  take  children  from  the  pernicious 
influence  of  Catholic  parents,”  and  the  assembly  voted  that  Papists  should 
pay  double  the  tax  levied  on  Protestants.  The  animosity  against  Catholics 
at  last  became  such  that  they  were  forbidden  to  appear  in  certain  parts  of  the 
towns,  and  they  were  in  a  manner  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  Ghetto. 

Many  of  the  Catholics  now  sought  to  escape  this  oppression,  and  Daniel 
Carroll,  father  of  the  future  bishop  of  Baltimore,  sailed  to  P'rance  in  1752  to 
negotiate  for 'the  emigration  of  all  the  Maryland  Catholics  to  Louisiana. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  several  interviews  with  the  ministry  of  Louis  XV, 
in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  but  the  government  which  abandoned  Canada  to  England,  and  sold 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  was  not  able  to  appreciate  the  forecast  of  Carroll,  and  his 
offers  were  rejected. 

During  all  this  period  of  oppression  the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  with  rare 
exceptions,  remained  faithful  to  the  Church,  and  as  their  missionaries  afforded 
them  means  of  Catholic  education,  many  of  the  younger  members,  to  pursue 
more  extensive  studies,  crossed  the  ocean.  Many  of  both  sexes  in  France 
and  Belgium  entered  religious  orders;  some  returning  as  Jesuit  fathers  to 
repay  the  care  bestowed  on  themselves;  others,  by  their  prayers  in  silent 
cloisters,  obtaining  graces  and  spiritual  blessings  for  their  distant  Maryland. 
Of  the  Jesuits  who  labored  in  Maryland  prior  to  the  Revolution,  a  great  many 
were  natives  of  the  province,  and  we  find  others  on  the  mission  in  England. 

The  penal  laws  prevented  any  emigration  of  Catholics  to  Maryland,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  accession  to  their  numbers  which  the  faithful  in  Maryland 
received  from  abroad,  was  a  number  of  Acadians,  who,  after  beholding  the 
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devastation  of  their  happy  homes  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  were  torn  from 
their  native  shores  in  1755,  and  thrown  destitute  on  the  coast  of  the  various 
colonies.  Those  who  were  set  ashore  in  Maryland  seem  to  have  been  more 
happy  than  most  of  their  suffering  countrymen.  For  a  considerable  period 
they  enjoyed  the  presence  of  a  priest — the  Rev.  Mr.  Leclerc— and  raised  a 
church  on  a  hill  outside  of  Baltimore.  On  the  departure  of  this  excellent 
man,  who  left  them  vestments  and  altar  plate,  these  Acadians  had  to  rely  on 
the  occasional  visits  of  the  Jesuit  fathers. 

Meanwhile  the  Anglican  clergy  in  Maryland,  fattening  on  their  tithes, 
lived  in  plenty  and  disorder  amid  their  slaves,  without  in  the  least  troubling 
their  minds  about  preaching  to  their  flocks.  So  notorious  is  this  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  colonial  clergy,  that  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Maryland  a  few 
years  since  exclaimed :  “  Often  as  I  hear  and  read  authentic  evidence  of  the 
character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  in  the  province  of  Maryland  two 
generations  since,  I  am  struck  with  wonder  that  God  spared  a  church  so 
universally  corrupt,  and  did  not  utterly  remove  its  candlestick  out  of  its  place.” 

As  a  contrast  we  give  the  following  address  of  the  legislature  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maryland,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1697: 

“  On  the  complaint  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the 
popish  priests  in  Charles  county  do,  of  their  own  accord,  in  this  violent  and 
raging  mortality  in  that  county,  make  it  their  business  to  go  up  and  down  the 
county  to  persons’  houses  when  dying  and  frantic,  and  endeavor  to  seduce  and 
make  proselytes  of  them,  and  in  such  condition  boldly  presume  to  administer 
the  sacraments  to  them ;  we  humbly  entreat  your  excellency  to  issue  vour 
proclamation  to  restrain  and  prohibit  such  their  extravagant  and  presumptuous 
behavior.” 

Thus  the  wide  difference  between  a  ministry  of  truth  and  a  ministry  of 
error  appeared  in  Maryland  as  elsewhere,  the  former  devoting  life  in  the 
service  of  their  neighbor,  the  latter  only  thinking  of  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

This  degradation  of  the  Anglican  clergy  at  last  sapped  all  their  authority, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants  towards  their  Catholic  countrymen  began 
gradually  to  change.  When  discontent  with  the  mother  country  awakened 
ideas  of  an  insurrection  throughout  the  colonies,  it  became  important  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Catholics;  and  both  parties,  Whigs  and  Tories,  vied  with  each  other 
in  emancipating  them.  The  convention  in  1774  made  the  following  appeal 
to  the  people: 

“  As  our  opposition  to  the  settled  plan  of  the  British  administration  to 
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enslave  America  will  be  strengthened  by  a  union  of  all  ranks  of  men  within 
this  province,  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  that  all  former  differences 
about  religion  or  politics,  and  all  private  ^animosities  and  quarrels  of  every 
kind,  from  henceforth  cease,  and  be  forever  buried  in  oblivion;  and  we 
entreat,  we  conjure  every  man  by  his  duty  to  God,  his  country,  and  his  pos¬ 
terity,  cordially  to  unite  in  defense  of  our  common  rights  and  liberties.” 

The  act  emancipating  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  followed  close  on  this 
appeal;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  wrested  from  the  party  in  power  by  the 
critical  position  of  affairs,  and  did  not  spring  from  any  noble  motive.  This 
should  never  be  forgotten  when  Protestants  boast  of  the  toleration  which 
they  allow  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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Cbaptet*  XXVII. 


Catholicity  Duping  the  Revolution. 


FIRST  Signs  of  Independence.  —  Catholics  an  Ice-Treated  Minority.  —  Pa¬ 
triotism  Forgets  Persecution. — Memories  of  Ireland  Aid  the  Cause. — 
Bigotry  of  John  Jay.  —  Maryland  Catholics  Outspoken.  —  How  Canada 
was  Estranged. — John  Carroll  and  Benjamin  Franklin. —Father  Gib- 
ault  Seeking  Alliances.  —  Help  from  Catholic  France.  —  English  Tory¬ 
ism. — Washington  Counsels  Liberality. 


HE  moment  of  England’s  triumph  in  the  last  century  was  the 
dawn  of  American  independence.  When  England,  aided  by  her 
colonies,  had  at  last  wrested  Canada  from  France,  and,  forcing  that 
weakened  power  to  relinquish  Louisiana  to  Spain,  had  restored 
Havana  to  the  Catholic  sovereign  only  at  the  price  of  Florida,  her 
swav  seemed  secure  over  all  North  America  from  the  icy  ocean  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  But 
her  very  success  had  aroused  questions  and  created  wants  which  were  not  to 
be  answered  and  solved  until  her  mighty  American  power  was  shattered. 

While  Spain  and  France  kept  colonies  in  leading-strings,  England 
allowed  her  American  provinces  to  thrive  by  her  utter  neglect  of  them. 
Monarchs  granted  charters  liberally,  and  with  that  their  interest  seemed  to 
vanish,  until  it  was  discovered  that  offices  could  be  found  there  for  court 
favorites.  But  the  people  had  virtually  constituted  governments  of  their  own  ; 
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had  their  own  treasury,  made  their  own  laws,  waged  their  wars  with  the 
Indians,  carried  on  trade,  unaided  and  almost  unrecognized  by  the  mother 
country*  ^ 

The  final  struggle  with  France  had  at  last  awakened  England  to  the 
importance,  wealth,  and  strength  of  the  American  colonies.  It  appeared  to. 
embarrassed  English  statesmen  that  the  depleted  coffers  of  the  national  treas- 
ury  might  be  greatly  aided  by  taxing  these  prosperous  communities.  The 
Americans,  paying  readily  taxes  where  they  could  control  their  disbursement, 
refused  to  accept  new  burdens  and  to  pay  the  mother  country  for  the  honor 
of  being  governed.  The  relation  of  colonies  to  the  mother  country;  the 
question  of  right  in  the  latter  to  tax  the  former;  the  bounds  and  just  limits 
on  either  side,  involved  new  and  undiscussed  points.  They  now  became  the 
subject  of  debate  in  parliament,  in  colonial  assemblies,  in  every  town  gather¬ 
ing,  and  at  every  fireside  in  the  American  colonies.  The  people  were  all 
British  subjects,  proud  of  England  and  her  past;  a  large  majority  were 
devoted  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  sought  to 
remain  in  adherence  to  both  while  retaining  all  the  rights  they  claimed  as 
Englishmen. 

A  small  body  of  Catholics  existed  in  the  country.  What  their  position 
was  on  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be  briefly  told. 

They  were  of  many  races  and  nationalities.  No  other  church  then  or 
now  could  show  such  varieties,  blended  together  by  a  common  faith.  Mary¬ 
land,  settled  by  a  Catholic  proprietor,  with  colonists  largely  Catholic,  and  for 
a  time  predominantly  so,  contained  some  thousands  of  native-born  Catholics 
of  English,  and  to  some  extent  of  Irish  origin,  proud  of  their  early  Maryland 
record,  of  the  noble  character  of  the  charter,  and  of  the  nobly  tolerant  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  early  laws  and  practice  of  the  land  of  Mary.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
smaller  Catholic  body  existed,  more  scattered,  by  no  means  so  compact  or  so 
influential  as  their  Maryland  brethren — settlers  coming  singly  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  mainly,  or  descendants  of  such  emigrants,  some  of  whom  had 
been  sentacross  the  Atlantic  as  bondsmen  by  England,  others  coming  as  redemp- 
tioners,  others  again  as  colonists  of  means  and  position.  They  were  not  onlv 
of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  origin,  but  also  of  the  German  race,  with  a  few 
from  France  and  other  Catholic  states.  New  Jersey  and  New  York  had 
still  fewer  Catholics  than  Pennsylvania.  In  the  other  colonies,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  they  existed  only  as  individuals  lost  in  the  general 
body  of  the  people.  But  all  along  the  coast  were  scattered  by  the  cruel  hand 
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of  English  domination  the  unfortunate  Acadians,  who  had  been  ruthlessly 
torn  from  their  Nova  Scotian  villages  and  farms,  deprived  of  all  they  had  on 
earth — home  and  property  and  kindred.  With  naught  left  them  but  their 
Faith,  these  Acadians  formed  little  groups  of  dejected  Catholics  in  many  a 
part,  not  even  their  noble  courage  amid  unmerited  suffering  exciting  sympathy 
or  kindly  encouragement  from  the  colonists.  Florida  had  a  remnant  of  its  old 
Spanish  population,  with  no  hopes  for  the  future  from  the  Protestant  power 
to  which  the  fortunes  of  war  and  the  vicissitudes  of  affairs  had  made  them 
subjects.  There  were  besides  in  that  old  Catholic  colony  some  Italians  and 
Minorcans,  brought  over  with  Greeks  under  Turnbull’s  project  of  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Maine  had  her  Indians,  of  old  steady  foes  of  New  England,  now  at 
peace,  submitting  to  the  new  order  of  things,  thoroughly  Catholic  from  the 
teaching  of  their  early  missionaries.  New  York  had  Catholic  Indians  on  her 
northern  frontier.  The  Catholic  Wyandots  clustered  around  the  pure  streams 
and  springs  of  Sandusky.  Further  west,  from  Detroit  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  from  Vincennes  to  Lake  Superior, were  little  communities  of  Canadian 
French,  all  Catholics,  with  priests  and  churches,  surrounded  by  Indian  tribes 
among  all  which  missionaries  had  labored,  and  not  in  vain.  Some  tribes  were 
completely  Catholic;  others  could  show  some,  and  most  of  them  many,  who 
had  risen  from  the  paganism  of  the  red-men  to  the  Faith  of  Christ. 

Such  was  the  Catholic  body — colonists  who  could  date  back  their  origin 
to  the  foundation  of  Maryland  or  Acadia,  Florida  or  Canada.  Indians  of 
various  tribes,  new-comers  from  England,  Germany,  or  Ireland. 

There  were,  too,  though  few,  converts,  who,  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
emigration,  had  been  led  by  God’s  grace  to  see  the  truth,  and  who  resolutely 
shared  the  odium  and  bondage  of  an  oppressed  and  unpopular  Church. 

The  questions  at  issue  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country 
were  readily  answered  by  the  Catholics  of  every  class.  Catholic  theologians 
nowhere  but  in  the  Gallican  circles  of  France  had  learned  to  talk  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  The  truest,  plainest  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  found  their  exposition  in  the  works  of  Catholic  divines.  By  a  natural 
instinct  they  sided  with  those  who  claimed  for  these  new  communities  in  the 
western  world  the  right  of  self-government.  Catholics,  of  whatever  race  or 
origin,  were  on  this  point  unanimous.  Evidence  meets  us  on  every  side. 
Duch^,  an  episcopal  clergyman,  will  mention  Father  Harding,  the  pastor  of 
the  Catholics  in  Philadelphia,  for  “his  known  attachment  to  British  liberty” 
— they  had  not  yet  begun  to  talk  of  American  liberty.  Indian,  French,  and 
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Acadian,  bound  by  no  tie  to  England,  could  brook  no  subjection  to  a  distant 
and  oppressive  power. 

The  Irish  and  Scotch  Catholics,  \\dth  old  wrongs  and  a  lingering 
Jacobite  dislike  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  required  no  labored  arguments  to 
draw  them  to  the  side  of  the  popular  movement.  All  these  elements  excited 
distrust  in  England.  Even  a  hundred  years  before  in  the  councils  of  Britain 
fears  had  been  expressed  that  the  Maryland  Catholics,  if  they  gained  strength, 
would  one  day  attempt  to  set  up  their  independence;  and  the  event  justified 
the  fear.  If  they  did  not  originate  the  movement,  they  went  heartily  into  it. 

The  English  government  had  begun  in  Canada  its  usual  course  of  harass¬ 
ing  and  grinding  down  its  Catholic  subjects,  putting  the  thousands  of  Cana¬ 
dians  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  few  English  adventurers  or  office¬ 
holders  who  entered  the  province,  giving  three  hundred  and  sixty  Protestant 
sutlers  and  camp-followers  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  all  the  offices  in 
Canada,  while  disfranchising  the  real  people  of  the  province,  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Canadian  Catholics.  How  such  a  system  works  we  have 
seen,  unhappily,  in  our  own  day  and  country.  But  with  the  growing  discon¬ 
tent  in  her  old  colonies,  caused  by  the  attempts  of  parliament  to  tax  the  set¬ 
tlers  indirectly,  where  they  dared  not  openly,  England  saw  that  she  must 
take  some  decisive  steps  to  make  the  Canadians  contented  subjects,  or  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  lose  her  dear-bought  conquest  as  soon  as  any  war  should  break  out 
in  which  she  herself  might  be  involved.  Instead  of  keeping  the  treaty  of 
Paris  as  she  had  kept  that  of  Limerick,  England  for  once  resolved  to  be 
honest  and  fulfill  her  agreement. 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  thinking  men  among  the  American  leaders 
should  have  won  the  Canadians  as  allies  to  their  hopes  and  cause;  but  they 
took  counsel  of  bigotry,  allowed  England  to  retrace  her  false  steps,  and  by 
tardy  justice  secure  the  support  of  the  Canadians. 

The  Quebec  act  of  1 774  organized  Canada,  including  in  its  extent  the 
French  communities  in  the  west.  Learning  a  lesson  from  Lord  Baltimore 
and  Catholic  Maryland,  “  the  nation  which  would  not  so  much  as  legally 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  Catholic  in  Ireland  now  from  political  considera¬ 
tions  recognized  on  the  St.  Lawrence  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  confirmed  to  the  clergy  of  that  Church  their  rights 
and  dues.” 

Just  and  reasonable  as  the  act  was,  solid  in  policy,  and,  by  introducing 
the  English  criminal  law  and  forms  of  government,  gradually  preparing  the 
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people  for  an  assimilation  in  form  to  the  other  British  colonies,  this  Quebec 
act,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  tolerated  Catholics,  excited  stiong-  denunciation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Thfc  city  of  London  addressed  the  king  before 
he  signed  the  bill,  petitioning  that  he  should  refrain  from  doing  so.  “The 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  is  known  to  be  idolatrous  and  bloody,  is 
established  by  this  bill,”  say  these  wiseacres,  imploring  George  III,  as  the 
guardian  of  the  laws,  liberty,  and  religion  of  his  people,  and  as  the  great  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  not  to  give  his  royal  assent. 

In  America,  when  the  news  came  of  its  passage,  the  debates  as  to 
their  wrongs,  as  to  the  right  of  parliament  to  pass  stamp  acts  or  levy 
duties  on  imports,  to  maintain  an  army  or  quarter  soldiers  on  the  colonists, 
seemed  to  be  forgotton  in  their  horror  of  this  act  of  toleration.  In  New 
York  the  flag  with  the  union  and  stripes  was  run  up,  bearing  bold  and  clear 
on  a  white  stripe  the  words,  “  No  Popery.”  The  congress  of  1774,  though 
it  numbered  some  of  the  clearest  heads  in  the  colonies,  completely  lost  sight 
of  the  vital  importance  of  Canada  territorially,  and  of  the  advantage  of  secur¬ 
ing  as  friends  a  community  of  150,000  whose  military  ability  had  been  shown 
on  a  hundred  battle-fields.  Addressing  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  this  con¬ 
gress  says:  “By  another  act  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  so  extended, 
modeled,  and  governed  as  that,  by  being  disunited  from  us,  detached  from 
our  interests  by  civil  as  well  as  religious  prejudices;  that  by  their  numbers 
swelling  with  Catholic  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion  to 
administration  so  friendly  to  their  religion,  they  might  become  formidable  to 
us,  and  on  occasion  be  fit  instruments  in  the  hands  of  power  to  reduce  the 
ancient  free  Protestant  colonies  to  the  same  slavery  with  themselves:”  “Nor 
can  we  suppress  our  astonishment  that  a  British  parliament  should  ever  con¬ 
sent  to  establish  in  that  country  a  religion  that  has  deluged  your  island  in 
blood,  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion 
through  every  part  of  the  world.” 

This  address,  the  work  of  the  intense  bigot  John  Jay,  and  of  the  furious 
storm  of  bigotry  evoked  in  New  England  and  New  York,  was  most  disas¬ 
trous  in  its  results  to  the  American  cause.  Canada  was  not  so  delighted  with 
her  past  experience  of  English  rule  or  so  confident  of  the  future  as  to  accept 
unhesitatingly  the  favors  accorded  by  the  Quebec  act.  She  had  from  the  first 
sought  to  ally  herself  with  the  neighboring  English  colonies,  and  to  avoid 
European  complications.  When  she  proposed  the  alliance,  they  declined. 
She  would  now  have  met  their  proposal  warmly ;  but  when  this  address  was 
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circulated  in  Canada,  it  defeated  the  later  and  wiser  effort  of  congress  to  win 
that  province  through  Franklin,  Chase,  and  the  Carrolls.  It  made  the  expe¬ 
ditions  against  the  British  forces  there,  at  first  so  certain  of  success  by  Can¬ 
adian  aid,  result  in  defeat  and  disgrace.  In  New  York  a  little  colony  of 
Scotch  Catholics  who  would  gladly  have  paid  off  the  score  of  Culloden,  took 
alarm  at  the  hatred  shown  their  faith,  and  fled  with  their  clergymen  to 
Canada  to  give  strength  to  our  foe,  when  they  wished  to  be  of  us  and  with 
us.  In  the'  west  it  enabled  British  officers  to  make  Detroit  a  center  from 
which  they  exerted  an  influence  over  the  western  tribes  that  lasted  down  into 
the  present  century,  and  which  Jay’s  treaty — a  tardy  endeavor  to  undo  his 
mischief  of  1774 — did  not  succeed  in  checking. 

Pamphlets,  attacking  or  defending  the  Quebec  act,  appeared  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  English  interest  it  was  shown  that  the  treaty  of 
Paris  already  guaranteed  their  religion  to  the  Canadians,  and  that  the  rights 
of  their  clergy  were  included  in  this.  It  was  shown  that  to  insist  on  Eng¬ 
land’s  establishing  the  state  church  in  Canada  would  justify  her  in  doing  the 
same  in  New  England.  “An  Englishman’s  answer”  to  the  address  of  con¬ 
gress  rather  maliciously  turned  Jay’s  bombast  on  men  like  himself  by  saying: 
“  If  the  actions  of  the  different  sects  in  religion  are  inquired  into,  we  shall  find, 

by  turning  over  the  sad  historic  page,  that  it  was  the - sect  (I  forget  what 

they  call  them;  I  mean  the  sect  which  is  still  most  numerous  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  the  sect  which  they  so  much  despise)  that  in  the  last  century 
deluged  our  island  in  blood ;  that  even  shed  the  blood  of  the  sovereign,  and  dis¬ 
persed  impiety,  bigotry,  superstition,  hypocrisy,  persecution,  murder  and 
rebellion  through  every  part  of  the  empire.” 

One  who  later  in  life  became  a  Catholic,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  this 
bill  in  New  England,  says:  “  We  were  all  ready  to  swear  that  this  same 
George,  by  granting  the  Quebec  bill,  had  thereby  become  a  traitor,  had 
broken  his  coronation  oath,  was  secretly  a  papist,”  etc.  “  The  real  fears  of 
popery  in  New  England  had  its  influence.”  “  The  common  word  then  was; 
4  No  king,  no  popery.’  ” 

But  though  Canada  was  thus  alienated,  and  some  Catholics  at  the  north 
frightened  away,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  French  west  the  fanati¬ 
cism  was  justly  regarded  as  a  mere  temporary  affair,  the  last  outburst  of  a 
bigotry  that  could  not  live  and  thrive  on  the  soil.  Providence  was  shaping 
all  things  wisely;  hut  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  wonder  some  soon  felt. 

Now,  what  must  appear  very  singular,”  says  the  writer  above  quoted,  “is 
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that  the  two  parties  naturally  so  opposite  to  each  other  should  become,  even 
at  the  outset,  united  in  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country.  And  now 
we  find  the  New  England  people  *and  the  Catholics  of  the  southern  states 
fighting  side  by  side,  though  stimulated  by  extremely  different  motives;  the 
one  acting  through  fear  lest  the  king  of  England  should  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  among  us  the  Catholic  religion ;  the  other  equally  fearful  lest  his  bitter¬ 
ness  against  the  Catholic  faith  should  increase  till  they  were  either  destroyed 
or  driven  to  the  mountains  and  waste  places  of  the  wilderness.” 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Catholics  as  the  rapid  tide  of  events  was 
bearing  all  on  to  a  crisis.  The  Catholics  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
were  outspoken  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  In  Mary¬ 
land,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  trained  abroad  in  the  schools  of  France 
and  the  law-courts  of  England,  with  all  the  learning  of  the  English  barrister 
widened  and  deepened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  of  the  continent, 
grappled  in  controversy  the  veteran  Dulany  of  Maryland.  In  vain  the  Tory 
advocate  attempted,  by  sneers  and  jibes  at  the  proscribed  position  of  the 
foreign-trained  Catholic,  to  evade  the  logic  of  his  arguments.  The  eloquence 
and  learning  of  Carroll  triumphed,  and  he  stood  before  his  countrymen  dis¬ 
enthralled,  There,  at  least,  it  was  decided  by  the  public  mind  that  Catholics 
were  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  that  citizens  like  Car- 
roll  were  worthy  of  their  highest  honors.  “  The  benign  aurora  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Republic,”  says  Bancroft,  “  lighted  the  Catholic  to  the  recovery  of  his 
rightful  political  equality  in  the  land  which  a  Catholic  proprietary  had  set 
apart  for  religious  freedom.”  In  1775 ,  Charles  Carroll  was  a  member  of  the 
first  committee  of  observation  and  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  convention  of 
Mai'yland,  the  first  Catholic  in  any  public  office  since  the  days  of  James  II. 
“  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  great  representative  of  his  fellow- 
believers,  and  already  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  patriots,  sat  in  the 
Maryland  convention  as  the  delegate  of  a  Protestant  constituency,  and  bore 
an  honorable  share  in  its  proceedings.” 

When  the  news  of  Lexington  rang  through  the  land,  borne  from  town  to 
town  by  couriers  on  panting  steeds,  regiments  were  organized  in  all  the 
colonies.  Catholics  stepped  forward  to  shoulder  their  rifles  and  firelocks. 
Few  aspired  to  commissions,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded  in 
the  militia  and  troops  raised  for  actual  service,  but  the  rank  and  file  showed 
Catholics,  many  of  them  men  of  intelligence  and  fair  education,  eager  to 
meet  all  perils  and  to  prove  on  the  field  of  battle  that  they  were  worthy  of 
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citizenship  in  all  its  privileges.  Ere  long,  however,  Catholics  by  ability  and 
talent  won  rank  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  young  Republic. 

We  Catholics  have  been  so  neglectful  of  our  history  that  no  steps  were 
ever  taken  to  form  a  complete  roll  of  those  glorious  heroes  of  the  faith  who 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  few  great  names  survive — 
Moylan,  Burke,  Barry,  Vigo,  Orono,  Louis,  Landais;  here  and  there  the 
journal  of  a  Catholic  soldier  like  McCurtin  has  been  printed;  but  in  our 
shameful  neglect  of  the  past  we  have  done  nothing  to  compile  a  roll  that  we 
can  point  to  with  pride. 

When  hostilities  began,  it  became  evident  that  Canada  must  be  gained. 
Expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  reduce  the  British  posts.  The  Canadians 
evinced  a  friendly  disposition,  giving  ready  assistance  by  men,  carriages,  and 
provisions  to  an  extent  that  surprised  the  Americans.  Whole  parishes  even 
offered  to  join  in  reducing  Quebec  and  lowering  the  hated  flag  of  England 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  lilies  had  floated  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies.  But  the  bigotry  that  inspired  some  of  our  leaders  was  too  strong  in 
many  of  the  subordinates  to  permit  them  to  reason.  They  treated  these 
Catholic  Canadians  as  enemies,  ill-used  and  dragooned  them  so  that  almost  the 
whole  country  was  ready  to  unite  in  repulsing  them.  Then  came  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  disaster,  and  the  friends  of  America  in  Canada  dwindled  to  a  few 
priests;  La  Valiniere,  Carpentier,  the  ex-Jesuits  Huguet  and  Floquet,  and  the 
Canadians  who  enlisted  in  Livingston’s,  Hazen’s,  and  Duggan’s  corps,  under 
Guillot,  Loseau,  Aller,  Basad^,  Menard,  and  other  Catholic  officers. 

Then  congress  awoke  to  its  error.  As  that  strategic  province  was  slip¬ 
ping  from  the  hands  of  the  confederated  colonies,  as  Hazen’s  letters  came 
urging  common  sense,  congress  appointed  a  commission  with  an  address  to 
the  Canadian  people  to  endeavor  even  then  to  win  them.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  selected  with  two  gentlemen  from  Catholic  Maryland — Samuel 
Chase  and  Charles  Carroll.  To  increase  their  influence,  congress  requested 
the  Rev.  John  Carroll  to  accompany  them,  hoping  that  the  presence  of  a 
Catholic  priest  and  a  Catholic  layman,  both  educated  in  France  and  acquainted 
with  the  French  character,  would  effect  more  than  any  argument  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Canadians.  They  hastened  to  do  their  utmost,  but 
eloquence  and  zeal  failed.  The  Canadians  distrusted  the  new  order  of  things 
in  America;  the  hostility  shown  in  the  first  address  of  congress  seemed  too 
well  supported  by  the  acts  of  Americans  in  Canada.  They  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  words  of  the  Carrolls,  and  adhered  to  England. 
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Canada  was  thus  lost  to  us.  Taking  our  stand  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  could  not  hope  to  include  that  province,  but  must  ever  have  it  on 
our  flank  in  the  hands  of  England*  This  fault  was  beyond  redemption. 

But  the  recent  war  with  Pontiac  was  now  recalled.  Men  refnembered 
how  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west,  organized  by  the  mastermind  of  that  chief, 
had  swept  away  almost  in  an  instant  every  fort  and  military  post  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Alleghanies,  and  marked  out  the  frontier  by  a  line  of  blaz¬ 
ing  houses  and  villages  from  Lake  Erie  to  Florida.  What  might  these  same 
western  hordes  do  in  the  hands  of  England,  directed,  supplied,  and  organized 
for  their  fell  work  by  British  officers!  The  Mohawks  and  other  Iroquois  of 
New  York  had  retired  to  the  English  lines,  and  people  shuddered  at  what 
was  to  come  upon  them  there.  The  Catholic  Indians  in  Maine  had  been  won 
to  our  side  by  a  wise  policy.  Washington  wrote  to  the  tribe  in  1745,  and 
deputies  from  all  the  tribes  from  the  Penobscot  to  Gaspe  met  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Council  at  Watertown.  Ambrose  Var,  the  chief  of  the  St.John’s 
Indians,  Orono  of  Penobscot,  came  with  words  that  showed  the  reverent 
Christian.  Of  old  they  had  been  enemies;  they  were  glad  to  become  friends: 
they  would  stand  beside  the  colonists.  Eminently  Catholic,  every  tribe  asked 
for  a  priest  ;  and  Massachusetts  promised  to  do  her  best  to  obtain  French 
priests  for  her  Catholic  allies.  Throughout  the  war  these  Catholic  Indians 
served  us  well,  and  Orono,  who  bore  a  continential  commission,  lived  to  see 
priests  restored  to  his  village  and  religion  flourishing.  Brave  and  consistent, 
he  never  entered  the  churches  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  though  often 
urged  to  do  so.  He  practiced  his  duties  faithfully  as  a  Catholic,  and  replied: 
“We  know  our  religion  and  love  it;  we  know  nothing  of  yours.” 

Maine  acknowledges  his  worth  by  naming  a  town  after  this  grand  old 
Catholic. 

But  the  west!  Men  shuddered  to  think  of  it.  The  conquest  of  Canada 
by  a  course  of  toleration  and  eqality  to  Catholics  would  have  made  all  the 
Indian  trihes  ours.  The  Abnakis  had  been  won  by  a  promise  to  them  as 
Catholics;  the  Protestant  and  heathen  Mohawks  were  on  the  side  of  England, 
though  the  Catholics  of  the  same  race  in  Canada  were  friendly.  If  the 
Indians  in  the  west  could  be  won  to  neutrality  even,  no  sacrifice  would  be 
too  great. 

Little  as  American  statesmen  knew  it,  they  had  friends  there.  And  if 
the  United  States  at  the  peace  secured  the  northwest  and  extended  her  bounds 
to  the  Mississippi,  it  was  due  to  the  Very  Rev.  Peter  Gibault,  the  Catholic 
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priest  of  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia,  and  to  his  sturdy  adherent,  the  Italian 
Col.  Vigo.  Entirely  ignorant  of  what  the  feeling  there  might  be,  Col. 
George  Rogers  Clark  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  whose  back- 
woods  seftlement,  Kentucky,  was  immediately  menaced,  a  plan  for  reducing 
the  English  posts  in  the  northwest.  Jefferson  warmly  encouraged  the  danger¬ 
ous  project,  on  which  so  much  depended.  Clark,  with  his  handful  of  men, 
struck  through  the  wilderness  for  the  old  French  post  of  Kaskaskia.  He 
appeared  before  it  on  the  4th  of  July,  1778.  But  the  people~were  not  enemies. 
Their  pastor  had  studied  the  questions  at  issue,  and,  as  Clark  tells  us,  “was 
rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  us.”  The  people  told  the  American  commander 
they  were  convinced  that  the  cause  was  one  which  they  ought  to  espouse, 
and  that  they  should  be  happy  to  convince  him  of  their  zeal.  When  Father 
Gibault  asked  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  perform  his  duty  in  his  church, 
Clark  told  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  churches,  except  to  defend 
them  from  insult;  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  his  religion  had  as  great 
privileges  as  any  other.  The  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Kaskaskia 
was  a  hearty  one.  The  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers  and  hung  with  flags, 
and  all  gave  themselves  up  to  joy.  But  Clark’s  work  was  not  done. 

The  English  lay  in  force  at  Vincennes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibault,  who  was 
there  during  the  brief  English  rule,  and  down  nearly  to  the  close  of  the 
century,  ministered  for  many  years  to  both  French  and  Indians;  Flaget, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bardstown  and  Louisville,  was  for  a  time  at  Vincennes, 
followed  by  Rivet,  a  priest  driven  from  France  by  the  Revolution — a  man  of 
learning  and  ability.  During  his  ministry  at  Vincennes,  from  1795  to  1804, 
Rivet  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  territory.  In  his 
registers  he  styles  himself  “Missionary  to  the  Indians,  temporarily  officiating 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.”  Father  Gibault  and  Col.  Vigo,  who  had 
been  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  came  over  to  throw  in  his  fortunes  with  us, 
urged  Clark  to  move  at  once  on  Vincennes.  It  seemed  to  him  rash,  but 
Father  Gibault  showed  how  it  could  be  taken.  He  went  on  himself  with 
Dr.  Lefont,  won  every  French  hamlet  to  the  cause,  and  conciliated  the  Indians 
wherever  he  could  reach  them.  Vigo,  on  a  similar  excursion,  was  captured 
by  British  Indians  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Hamilton,  the  English 
commander  at  Vincennes,  but  that  officer  felt  that  he  could  not  detain  a 
Spanish  subject,  and  was  compelled  by  the  French  to  release  him.  When 
Clark,  in  February,  appeared  with  his  half-starved  men,  including  Capt. 
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Charlevoix’s  company  of  Kaskaskia  Catholics,  before  Vincennes,  and 
demanded  its  surrender  with  as  bold  a  front  as  though  he  had  ten  thousand 
men  at  his  back,  the  English  wavered,  and  one  resolute  attack  compelled 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  What  is  now  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Upper  Michigan,  was  won  to  the  United  States.  To  hold  it  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  Indians  required  means.  Clark  issued  paper  money  in  the  name  of 
Virginia,  and  the  patriotic  Col.  Vigo  and  Father  Gibault  exhausted  all 
their  resources  to  redeem  this  paper  and  maintain  its  credit,  although  the  hope 
of  their  ever  being  repaid  for  their  sacrifice  was  slight,  and,  slight  as  it  might 
have  been,  was  never  realized.  Their  generous  sacrifice  enabled  Clark  to 
retain  his  conquest,  as  the  spontaneous  adhesion  of  his  allies  to  the  cause  had 
enabled  him  to  effect  it.  The  securing  of  the  old  French  posts,  Vincennes, 
Fort  Chartres,  and  others  in  the  west  which  the  English  had  occupied, 
together  with  the  friendship  of  the  French  population,  secured  all  the  Indians 
in  that  part,  and  relieved  the  frontiers  of  half  their  danger. 

Well  does  Judge  Law  remark:  “  Next  to  Clark  and  Vigo,  the  United 
States  are  more  indebted  to  Father  Gibault  for  the  accession  of  the  States 
comprised  in  what  was  the  original  Northwestern  Territory  than  to  any 
other  man.” 

Those  Western  Catholics  did  good  service  in  many  an  expedition,  and  in 
1780  La  Balm,  with  a  force  raised  in  the  Illinois  settlements  and  Vincennes, 
undertook  to  capture  Detroit,  the  headquarters  of  the  English  atrocities.  He 
perished  with  nearly  all  his  little  Catholic  force  where  Fort  Wayne  stands, 
leaving  many  a  family  in  mourning. 

The  first  bugle-blast  of  America  for  battle  in  the  name  of  freedom 
seemed  to  wake  a  response  in  many  Catholic  hearts  in  Europe.  Officers 
came  over  from  France  to  offer  their  swords,  the  experience  they  had  acquired 
and  the  training  they  had  developed  in  the  campaigns  of  the  great  com¬ 
manders  of  the  time.  Among  the  names  are  several  that  have  the  ring  of 
the  old  Irish  brigade.  Dugan,  Arundel,  De  Saint  Aulaire,  Vibert,  Col. 
Dubois,  De  Kermorvan,  Lieut.-Col.  De  Franchessen,  St.  Martin,  Vermonet, 
Dorre,  Pelissier,  Malmady,  Mauduit,  Rochefermoy,  De  la  Neuville,  Armand, 
Fleury,  Conway,  Lafayette,  Du  Portail,  Gouvion,  Du  Coudray,  Pulaski, 
Roo'er,  Dorset,  Gimat,  Brice,  and  others,  rendered  signal  service,  especially 
as  engineers  and  chiefs  of  staff,  where  skill  and  military  knowledge  were  most 
required.  Around  Lafayette  popular  enthusiasm  gathered,  but  he  was  not 
alone.  Numbers  of  these  Catholic  officers  served  gallantly  at  various  points 
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during  the  war,  aiding  materially  in  laying  out  works  and  planning  opera* 
ti'ons,  as  well  as  by  gallantly  doing  their  duty  in  the  field,  sharing  gayly  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  men  of  ’76. 

Some  who  came  to  serve  in  the  ranks  or  as  officers  rendered  other  service 
to  the  country.  yEdanus  Burke,  of  Galway,  a  pupil  of  St.  Omer’s,  like  the 
Carrolls,  came  out  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  represented  South  Carolina  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  was  for  some  time  chief-justice  of  his  adopted 
State.  P.  S.  Duponceau,  who  came  over  as  aide  to  Baron  Steuben  in  1777’ 
became  the  founder  of  American  ethnology  and  linguistics.  His  labors  in 
law,  science,  and  American  history  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Meanwhile,  Catholics  Were  swelling  the  ranks,  and,  like  Moylan,  rising 
to  fame  and  position.  The  American  navy  had  her  first  commodore  in  the 
Catholic  Barry,  who  had  kept  the  flag  waving  undimmed  on  the  seas 
from  1776,  and  in  1781  engaged  and  took  the  two  English  vessels,  Atlanta 
and  Trepassay,  and  on  other  occasions  handled  his  majesty’s  vessels  so  roughly 
that  General  Howe  endeavored  to  win  him  by  offers  of  money  and  high 
naval  rank  to  desert  the  cause.  Besides  Catholics  born,  who  served  in  army 
or  navy,  in  legislative  or  executive,  there  were  also  men  who  took  in  the 
great  struggle  whose  closing  years  found  them  humble  and  devoted  adherents 
of1  the  Catholic  church.  Prominent  among  these  was  Thomas  Sims  Lee, 
governor  of  Maryland  from  1779  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  did  much  to 
contribute  to  the  glorious  result,  represented  his  state  in  the  latter  continental 
congress  and  in  the  constitutional  convention,  as  Daniel  Carroll,  brother  of 
the  archbishop,  also  did.  Governor  Lee,  after  becoming  a  Catholic,  was 
re-elected  governor,  and  lived  to  an  honored  old  age.  Daniel  Barber,  who 
bore  his  musket  in  the  Connecticut  line,  became  a  Catholic,  and  his  son, 
daughter-in-law,  and  their  children  all  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life, 
a  family  of  predilection. 

In  Europe  the  Catholic  states,  France  and  Spain,  watched  the  progress 
of  American  affairs  with  deepest  interest.  At  the  very  outset  Vergennes,  the 
able  minister  of  France,  sent  an  agent  to  study  the  people  and  report  the  state 
of  affairs.  The  clear-headed  statesman  saw  that  America  would  become 
independent.  In  May,  177 6,  Louis  XVI  announced  to  the  Catholic  monarch 
that  he  intended  to  send  indirectly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  king 
of  Spain  sent  a  similar  sum  to  Paris.  This  solid  aid,  the  first  sinews  of  war 
from  these  two  Catholic  sovereigns,  was  but  an  earnest  of  good-will.  In 
France  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  American  cause  overbore  the  cautious 
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policy  of  fhe  king,  the  amiable  Louis  XVI.  He  granted  the  aid  already 
mentioned,  and  induced  the  king^  of  Spain  to  join  in  the  act;  he  permitted 
officers  to  leave  France  in  order  to  join  the  American  armies;  he  encouraged 
commerce  with  the  revolting  colonies  by  exempting  from  duties  the  ships 
which  bore  across  the  ocean  the  various  goods  needed  by  the  army  and  the 
people.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  Lafayette,  who  first  heard  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cause  from  the  lips  of  an  English  prince,  soon  broke  down  all  the  walls  of 
caution. 

Lafayette  himself  sailed  for  the  New  World  in  1777.  His  departure 
created  a  great  sensation  in  France  and  England,  and  was  hailed  with  intense 
joy  by  the  Americans.  On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  was  almost 
immediately  appointed  to  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the  army.  A  few  days 
after  began  his  acquaintance  with  Washington,  which  soon  ripened  into  inti¬ 
mate  friendship. 

“The  sensation  produced  by  his  appearance  in  this  country,”  says  Tick- 
nor,  “was,  of  course,  much  greater  than  that  produced  in  Europe  by  his 
departure.  It  still  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important 
circumstances  in  our  revolutionary  contest;  and,  as  has  often  been  said  by  one 
who  bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  success,  none  but  those  who  were 
then  alive  can  believe  what  an  impulse  it  gave  to  the  hopes  of  a  population 
almost  disheartened  by  a  long  series  of  disasters.” 

Congress  expressed  its  high  sense  of  the  value  of  his  example  and  of  his 
personal  worth  by  the  following  resolution:  “Whereas  the  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette,  out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  which  the  United 
States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and  connections,  and  at  his  own 
expense  has  come  over  to  offer  his  services  to  the  United  States,  without  pen¬ 
sion  or  particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  our  cause: 
Resolved,  that  his  services  be  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal, 
illustrious  family  and  connections,  he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.” 

A  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  France,  which  had  opened 
her  ports  to  American  privateers  and  courteously  avoided  all  English  com¬ 
plaints,  resolved  to  take  a  decisive  step — not  only  to  acknowledge  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  but  to  support  it.  Marie  Antoinette  sympa¬ 
thized  deeply  with  this  country,  and  won  the  king  to  give  his  full  support  to 
our  cause.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  Catholic  France  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  and  thus  a  great  power  in  Europe  set  the  example 
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to  others  in  recognizing  us  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  America  had 
a  Catholic  godmother.  Amid  the  miseries  of  Valley  Forge,  Washington 
issued  a  general  order:  “It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  United  American  States,  and  finally  to 
raise  us  up  a  powerful  friend  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  to  establish  our 
liberty  and  independence  upon  a  lasting  foundation,  it  becomes  us  to  set 
apart  a  day  for  gratefully  acknowledging  the  divine  goodness  and  celebrating 
the  important  event,  which  we  owe  to  His  divine  interposition.”  France 
now  openly  took  part  in  the  war,  and  in  July,  1778,  a  French  fleet  under 
d’Estaing  appeared  on  our  coasts,  neutralizing  the  advantage  which  England 
had  over  us  by  her  naval  superiority.  The  ocean  was  no  longer  hers  to  send  an 
army  from  point  to  point  on  the  coast.  This  fleet  engaged  Lord  Howe  near 
Newport,  and  co-operated  with  Sullivan  in  operations  against  the  English  in 
Rhode  Island.  After  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  it  again  reappeared  on  our 
coast  to  join  Lincoln  in  a  brave  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  Savannah,  in 
which  fell  the  gallant  Pulaski,  who  some  years  before  had  asked  the  blessing 
of  the  pope’s  nuncio  on  himself  and  his  gallant  force  in  the  sanctuary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Czenstochowa,  before  his  long  defense  of  that  convent  fortress 
against  overwhelming  Russian  forces. 

In  July,  1780,  another  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Temay, 
entered  the  harbor  of  . Newport,  bringing  a  French  army  commanded  by  an 
experienced  general,  John  Baptiste  de  Vimeur,  Count  de  Rochambeau.  An 
army  of  Catholics  with  Catholic  chaplains,  observing  the  glorious  ritual  of 
the  Church  with  all  solemnity,  was  hailed  with  joy  in  New  England.  The 
discipline  of  that  army,  the  courteous  manners  of  officers  and  privates,  won 
all  hearts.  What  that  army  effected  is  too  well  known  to  be  chronicled  here 
in  detail.  When  Lafayette  had  cornered  Cornwallis  in  Yorktown,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Rochambeau  marched  dov/n,  the  fleet  of  the  Count  de  Grasse 
defeated  Admiral  Graes  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  and,  transporting  the  allied 
armies  down,  joined  with  them  in  compelling  Cornwallis  to  surrender  his 
whole  force. 

None  question  the  aid  given  us  by  Catholic  France.  Several  who  came 
as  volunteers,  or  in  the  army  or  fleet,  remained  in  the  United  States.  One 
officer  who  had  served  nobly  in  the  field,  laid  aside  his  sword  and  returned  to 
labor  during  the  rest  of  his  life  for  the  well-being  of  America  as  a  devoted 
Catholic  priest. 

But  France  was  not  the  only  Catholic  friend  of  our  cause.  Spain  had, 
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as  we  have  seen,  at  an  early  period  in  the  war  sent  a  liberal  gift  of  money. 
She  opened  her  ports  to  our  privateers,  and  refused  to  give  up  Captain  Lee, 
of  Marblehead,  whom  England  demanded.  She  went  further;  for  when 
intelligence  came  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  she  gave  him  supplies 
and  repaired  his  ship.  She  subsequently  sent  cargoes  of  supplies  to  us  from 
Bilbao,  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  ammunition  and  supplies 
at  New  Orleans.  When  an  American  envoy  reached  Madrid,  she  sent 
blankets  for  ten  regiments  and  made  a  gift  of  $150,000  through  our  repre¬ 
sentative.  When  the  gallant  young  Count  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  whose  name 
is  commemorated  in  Galveston,  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana,  he  at  once 
tendered  his  services  to  us;  he  forwarded  promptly  the  clothing  and  military 
stores  in  New  Orleans;  and  when  the  English  seized  an  American  schooner 
on  the  Louisiana  lakes,  he  confiscated  all  English  vessels  in  reprisal. 

Spain  had  not  formally  recognized  the  United'  States.  She  offered  her 
mediation  to  George  III,  and  on  its  refusal  by  that  monarch,  for  that  and 
other  causes  she  declared  war  against  England.  Galvez  moved  at  once.  He 
besieged  the  English  at  Baton  Rouge,  and,  after  a  long  and  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance,  compelled  it  to  surrender  in  Septe'mber,  1780;  he  swept  the  waters  of 
English  vessels,  and  then,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  Spanish  fleet  under 
Admiral  Solano  and  De  Monteil,  laid  siege  to  the  ancient  town  of  Pensacola. 
The  forts  were  held  by  garrisons  of  English  troops,  Hessians,  and  northern 
tories,  well  supplied  and  ready  to  meet  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  king.  The 
resistance  of  the  British  governor,  Campbell,  was  stout  and  brave;  but  Pen¬ 
sacola  fell,  and  British  power  on  our  southern  frontier  was  crushed  and  neu¬ 
tralized.  Spain  gave  one  of  the  greatest  blows  to  England  in  the  war,  next 
in  importance  to  the  overthrow  of  Burgoyne  and  Corwallis. 

On  the  northwest,  too,  where  English  influence  over  the  Indians  was  so 
detrimental,  Spain  checked  it  by  the  reduction  of  English  posts  that  had  been 
the  center  of  the  operations  of  the  savage  foe.  America  was  not  slow  in 
showing  her  sense  of  gratitude  to  Catholic  Spain.  Robert  Morris  wrote  to 
Galvez:  “I  am  directed  by  the  United  States  to  express  to  your  excellency 
the  grateful  sense  they  entertain  of  your  early  efforts  in  their  favor.  Those 
’  generous  efforts  gave  them  so  favorable  an  impression  of  your  character  and 
that  of  your  nation  that  they  have  not  ceased  to  wish  for  a  more  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  your  country.”  Galvez  made  the  connection  more  intimate  by 
marrying  a  lady  of  New  Orleans,  who  in  time  presided  in  Mexico  as  wife  of 
the  viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
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But  it  was  not  only  by  the  operations  on  land,  that  the  uounti y  ,A 
Isabella  the  Catholic  aided  our  cause  Before  she  declared  war  against 
England,  her  navy  had  been  increased  ancl  equipped,  so  that  her  fleets  co-op¬ 
erated  ably  with  those  of  France  in  checking  English  power  and  lowering 
English  supremacy  on  the  ocean. 

Yet  a  greater  service  than  that  of  brave  men  on  land  or  sea  was  rendered 
by  her  diplomacy.  Russia  had  been  almost  won  by  England ;  her  fleet  was 
expected  to  give  its  aid  to  the  British  navy  in  reasserting  her  old  position; 
but  Spain,  while  still  neutral,  proposed  an  armed  neutrality,  and  urged  it  with 
such  skill  and  address,  that  she  detached  Russia  from  England,  and  arrayed 
her  virtually  as  an  opponent  where  she  had  been  counted  upon  with  all 
certainly  as  an  ally.  Spain  really  thus  banded  all  Continental  Europe 
against  England,  and  then,  by  declaring  war  herself,  led  Holland  to  join 
us  openly. 

Nor  were  France  and  Spain  our  only  Catholic  friends.  The  Abbe 
Niccoli,  minister  of  Tuscany  at  the  court  of  France,  was  a  zealous  abettor  of 
the  cause  of  America.  In  Germany  the  Hessians,  sent  over  here  to  do  the 
work  of  English  oppression,  were  all  raised  in  Protestant  states,  while  history 
records  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire  discouraged  the  dis¬ 
graceful  raising  of  German  troops  to  be  used  in  crushing  a  free  people;  and 
this  remonstrance  and  opposition  of  the  Catholic  princes  put  a  stop  to  the 
German  aid  which  had  been  rendered  to  our  opponent. 

Never  was  there  such  harmonious  Catholic  action  as  that  in  favor  of 
American  independence.  The  Catholics  in  the  country  were  all  Whigs;  the 
Catholics  of  Canada  were  favorable,  ready  to  become  our  fellow-citizens; 
France  and  Spain  aided  our  cause  with  money  and  supplies,  by  taking  part 
in  the  war,  and  by  making  a  continental  combination  against  England  ;  Catholic 
Italy  and  Catholic  Germany  exerted  themselves  in  our  favor.  Catholics  did 
their  duty  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  council-hall,  in  the  army  and  in  the 
navy;  Catholics  held  for  us  our  northeastern  frontier,  and  gave  us  the  north¬ 
west;  Catholic  officers  helped  to  raise  our  armies  to  the  grade  of  European 
science;  a  Catholic  commander  made  our  navy  triumph  on  the  sea.  Catholic 
France  helped  to  weaken  the  English  at  Newport,  Savannah, and  Charleston; 
crippled  England’s  naval  power  in  the  West  Indies,  and  off  the  capes  of 
Virginia  utterly  defeated  them;  then  with  her  army  aided  Washington  to 
strike  the  crowning  blow  at  Cornwallis  in  Yorktown.  Catholic  Spain  aided 
us  on  the  western  frontier  by  capturing  British  posts,  and  under  Galvez 
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reduced  the  British  and  Tories  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Pensacola.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  Catholic’s  name  in  all  the  lists  of  Tories. 

Washington  uttered  no  words  of  flattery,  no  mere  commonplaces  of 
courtesy,  but  what  he  felt  and  knew  to  be  the  truth,  when,  in  reply  to  the 
Catholic  address,  he  said:  “I  presume  that  your  fellow-citizens  will  not  forget 
the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  Revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  their  government,  or  the  important  assistance 
which  they  received  from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  is 
professed.” 

A  couple  of  brief  sketches  are  added  as  illustrating  the  quality  of  fighters 
that  Catholicity  gave  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom.  John  Barry  was  a 
sturdy  Irishman,  born  in  the  County  Wexford  in  1745.  The  boy  was  brought 
up  in  virtue  and  simplicity,  and  the  purest  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion 
were  impressed  on  his  mind  and  heart.  As  his  keen  eye  daily  swept  the 
boundless  waters,  the  foaming  billows  came  to  have  the  charm  of  an  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  he  conceived  a  great  fondness  for  the  ocean.  His  father,  a  man  of 
good  sense,  noticing  the  direction  of  his  son’s  inclinations,  placed  him  on 
board  of  a  merchantman;  and,  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  John  Barry 
begin  to  sail  regularly  between  Philadelphia  and  the  British  ports. 

By  self-culture  and  fidelity  to  duty,  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  captain  of  the  Black  Prince,  one 
of  the  best  packet  vessels  of  that  day.  The  owner  of  this  ship  was  Meredith, 
of  Philadelphia,  at  whose  house  Washington  was  an  occasional  visitor.  Here 
he  first  met  the  young  sailor,  “  and  marked  the  future  commodore.” 

Captain  Bar  ry  was  already  an  American  citizen.  When  the  Revolutionary 
war  began,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  colonies  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  embarked  his  all  in  the  struggles  of  his  adopted  country.  He  gave 
up,  to  use  his  own  language,  “the  finest  ship  and  the' first  employ  in  America, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  his  country.” 

Congi ess.  towards  the  close  of  177 6,  purchased  several  merchant  vessels 
with  the  view  of  having  them  hastily  fitted  out  as  ships  of  war.  To  Captain 
Barry  was  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  equipment  of  this  first 
American  fleet.  When  all  was  finished,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Lexington.  This  was  the  first  ship  to  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes.  Captain 
Barry  without  delay  proceeded  to  sea  in  search  of  the  enemy’s  cruisers.  In 
the  midst  of  a  superior  hostile  force,  he  had  a  wide  and  dangerous  field  for 
the  display  of  his  genius  and  patriotism.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  an  English 
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squadron,  he  made  short  work  of  several  of  the  enemy’s  small  cruisers,  and 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1776,  fell  in  with  the  armed  tender,  Edwards,  which, 
after  a  spirited  contest,  he  captured.  This  affair  is  worthy  of  note  as  the  first 
capture  of  any  vessel  of  war  by  a  regular  American  cruiser  in  battle. 

No  American  successes  caused  more  annoyance  to  the  British  than  those 
of  the  navy.  In  1775,  Washington  had  fitted  out  several  vessels  to  cruise 
along  the  New  England  coast  as  privateers;  and  in  the  same  year  congress 
established  a  naval  department.  The  first  capture  on  the  seas  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Colonies,  (that  of  the  British  store-ships  Margaretta  and  Tapna- 
quish),  was  made  in  Machias  Bay,  by  five  brothers  named  O’Brien,  sons  of 
Maurice  O’Brien,  then  residing  in  Maine  (May  1,  1775).  Soon  swift  sailing 
vessels,  manned  by  bold  seamen,  infested  every  avenue  of  commerce.  Within 
three  years,  they  captured  five  hundred  ships.  They  even  cruised  among  the 
British  Isles,  and  burned  the  ships  lying  in  the  harbors. 

Captain  Barry  was  next  appointed  to  the  Effingham,  but  as  the  rigorous 
winter  prevented  the  ship  from  proceeding  to  sea,  he  joined  the  army,  and  by 
his  dashing  bravery  and  cool  judgment,  won  the  admiration  of  all.  After  the 
British  army  under  Lord  Howe  had  obtained  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
Captain  Barry  continued  in  command  of  the  Effingham,  which  was  still  ice¬ 
bound  in  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and  in  a  position  which  the 
English  general  saw  could  be  rendered  of  great  service  to  the  British,  if  the 
vessel  and  her  commander  could  be  gained  over  to  the  royalist  cause.  Lord 
Howe  accordingly  made  an  offer  of  fifteen  thousand  guineas — equal  to  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars — and  the  command  of  a  British  ship  of  the  line 
to  Captain  Barry  if  he  would  deliver  up  his  vessel  to  the  English.  With  a 
noble  indignation,  this  heroic  Catholic  replied  that  “he  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  not  the  value  or  command  of  the  whole 
British  fleet  could  seduce  him  from  it,” 

While  the  English  held  the  Delaware,  he  gave  them  constant  annoyance 
by  boat  expeditions,  cutting  off  their  supplies  and  smaller  craft.  On  one 
occasion,  with  only  twenty-eight  men  in  four  small  boats,  Captain  Barry 
captured  two  British  ships  and  a  schooner.  “The  courage  that  inspired  this 
small  and  heroic  band,”  says  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  “is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  wonderful  success,  but  it  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
combination  of  daring  bravery  and  consummate  skill  by  which  the  dimin¬ 
utive  power  under  his  command  was  directed  with  unerring  rapidity  and 
irresistible  force.” 
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“  I  congratulate  you,”  wrote  Washington  to  Barry,  “  on  the  success  which 
has  crowned  your  gallantry  and  address  in  the  late  attack  upon  the  enemy’s 
ships.  Although  circumstances  haye  prevented  you  from  reaping  the  full 
benefits  of  your  conquest,  yet  there  is  ample  consolation  in  the  degree  of 
glory  which  you  have  acquired.  You  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  thanks 
for  the  good  things  which  you  were  so  polite  as  to  send  me,  with  my  own 
wishes  that  a  suitable  recompense  may  always  attend  your  bravery.” 

Getting  at  last  to  sea,  in  command  of  the  Raleigh  of  thirty-two  guns, 
Captain  Barry  kept  three  British  ships  at  bay,  and  after  disabling  one  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  running  his  ship  ashore,  and  saving  most  of  his  men.  He  received 
the  title  of  Commodore,  being  the  second  American  officer  upon  whom  it 
was  conferred.  In  the  famous  frigate  Alliance  he  made  many  captures,  and 
after  a  terrible  engagement,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  took  the 
English  sloop  of  war  Atlanta  and  her  consort,  the  brig  Trepassy. 

In  the  spring  of  1782  he  performed  a  most  brilliant  action.  Returning 
from  Havana  with  a  large  amount  of  specie  and  supplies,  he  encountered  a 
British  squadron,  in  the  very  sight  of  which  he  attacked  and  disabled  the 
sloop  Sibyl.  When  hailed  by  the  squadron  as  to  the  name  of  the  ship,  the 
captain,  etc.,  the  commodore  gave  this  spirited  reply:  “The  United  States 
ship  Alliance,  saucy  Jack  Barry,  half-irishman,  half-Yankee — who  are  you?” 

After  the  Revolution,  Commodore  Barry,  as  the  senior  officer,  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  navy  till  the  day  of  his  death.  During  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  with  the  French  government  in  1798,  which  occasioned  a  brief  naval  war, 
he  rendered  eminent  service  in  protecting  our  commerce,  and  inflicting  severe 
punishment  on  the  French.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1803,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Mary’s  burying-ground,  where  his  monu¬ 
ment  may  be  seen.  The  commodore  died  without  children,  and  left  as  his 
chief  legatee  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  of  Philadelphia. 

In  person  Commodore  Barry  was  tall,  graceful,  and  commanding.  His 
manners  were  simple  and  courteous,  but  very  dignified.  His  fine,  manly 
countenance  showed  the  kindness  of  his  heart  no  less  than  the  firmness  of 
his  character.  Through  life  he  was  a  sincere,  practical  Catholic,  remarkable 
for  his  strict  and  noble  observance  of  the  duties  of  religion.  He  was  unsur¬ 
passed  in  all  qualities  which  constitute  a  great  naval  Commander. 

“There  are  gallant  hearts  whose  glory 
Columbia  loves  to  name, 

Whose  deeds  shall  live  in  story 
And  everlasting  fame. 
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But  never  jet  one  braver, 

Our  starry  banner  bore, 

Than  saucy  old  Jack  Barry, 

The  Irish  Commodore.” 

Stephen  Moylan  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at  Cork, 
Ireland.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moylan,  Catholic  bishop 
of  his  native  city.  Coming  to  America,  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  struggle  for  independence.  His  bravery  and  excellent  judgment 
soon  secured  the  confidence  of  Washington,  by  whom  he  was  made  aide- 
de-camp  and  commissary -general.  He  was  finally  transferred  to  the 
command  of  a  division  of  cavalry;  and  in  many  a  hard-contested  action  of 
the  war,  we  meet  with  the  dashing  Moylan’s  dragoons. 

“  Moylan,  the  Murat  of  the  revolutionary  army,”  says  a  recent  writer, 
“served  in  every  battle  in  which  Washington  was  engaged,  from  Boston  to 
Virginia.  He  was  colonel  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  Irish  brigade,  or  ‘Penn¬ 
sylvania  liners,’  and  on  many  an  occasion,  by  a  dashing  and  desperate  charge, 
plucked  victory  from  the  flag  of  the  Briton,  and  hurled  upon  his  ranks 
disaster  and  defeat.  He  was  never  captured,  though  leader  of  a  hundred 
raids  and  forays,  and  participator  in  a  score  of  pitched  battles.  He  lived  to 
see  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country  wave  in  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  h>’° 
race.” 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  ranked  a  full  brigadier-general,  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  of  his  life  he  was  always  called  General  Moylan.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  he  was  also  the  first  and  last  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  Philadelphia.  Besides  the  bishop 
of  Cork,  General  Moylan  had  three  other  brothers,  all  of  whom  took  an  active 
part  in  establishing  the  independence  of  this  Republic.  The  general  died  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  nth  of  April,  1811,  and  was  interred  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Mary’s  church. 

As  a  man,  a  patriot,  a  soldier,  and  a  Catholic,  General  Moylan  was  ' 
equally  worthy  of  our  admiration.  To  Poland  and  to  Ireland  the  American 
revolution  was  indebted  for  its  two  most  brilliant  cavalry  commanders.  The 
memories  of  the  gallant  Pulaski  and  the  brave  Moylan  will  be  kept  green  as 
long  as  the  thrilling  story  of  the  Revolution  forms  a  chapter  in  the  world’s 
history. 

“In  the  land  they  loved  they  have  sunk  to  rest, 

And  their  fame  burns  bright  in  each  freeman’s  breast.” 


Cbapteit  XXVIII 


Prelate  in  the  Republic* 


DESCENT  from  Cavalier  Stock. — A  Youth  in  Penal  Times. — Education  and 
Priesthood  in  Europe.  —  Return  to  the  Maryland  Home. — The  Mission 
with  Benjamin  Franklin.  —  Created  a  Preeect  Apostolic. — -Sings  a  Te 
Deum  eor  Liberty. — Becomes  Bishop  oe  Baltimore. — Bringing  in  Priests 
and  Religious. — The  Bonaparte-Patterson  Marriage.  —  FlevaTed  to  an 
Archbishopric. — A  Toilsome  Diee  and  Blessed  Death. 


HE  name  of  Archbishop  Carroll  sparkles  like  a  gem  of  purest  ray 
on  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  American  biography.  He  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  friend 
of  Washington,  Franklin  and  other  illustrious  men  whose  services 
gave  the  rich  inheritance  of  freedom  to  our  country,  and  the 
brightest  examples  of  patriotism  to  the  world.  Selected  by  God 
to  be  the  first  bishop  of  His  Holy  Church  in  this  republic,  he  proved  how 
good  and  happy  was  the  choice  by  the  wisdom  of  his  acts,  the  purity  of  his 
life,  and  the  unsullied  splendor  of  his  reputation. 

John  Carroll,  the  third  son  of  Daniel  Carroll  and  Eleanor  Darnall,  was 
born  at  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland,  on  January  8,  1 735*  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  belonged  to  a  Catholic  family  that  nobly  preferred  the 
loss  of  their  property  to  the  abandonment  of  their  faith.  In  company  with 
his  parents  he  came  to  Maryland  while  yet  a  youth. 
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It  happened  thus.  The  archbishop’s  grandfather  was  secretary  to  Lord 
Powis,  a  leading  minister  in  the  cabinet  of  the  unfortunate  James  II.  It  is 
related  that  Mr.  Carroll  remarked  one  day  to  his  lordship  that  he  was  happy 
to  find  that  public  affairs  and  his  majesty’s  service  were  jorogressing  so 
prosperously. 

“You  are  quite  wrong,”  replied  Lord  Powis;  “affairs  are  going  on  very 
badly;  the  king  is  very  ill-advised.”  And  after  pausing  a  few  moments,  he 
thus  addressed  his  secretary:  “Young  man,  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  and 
would  be  glad  to  do  you  a  service.  Take  my  advice — great  changes  are 
at  hand — go  out  to  Maryland.  I  will  speak  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  your 
favor.” 

Mr.  Carroll  followed  the  advice  of  his  noble  friend.  He  obtained  gov¬ 
ernment  employment  in  Maryland,  with  liberal  grants  of  land.  He  also 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  at  Upper  Marlboro,  and  died  in  1765,  leaving 
his  family  quite  independent. 

Eleanor  Darnall,  the  mother  of  the  archbishop,  was  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Catholic  gentleman.  She  was  educated  with 
much  care  in  a  select  school  at  Paris,  and  was  greatly  admired  for  her  piety, 
amiability,  mental  culture,  and  varied  accomplishments.  The  graces  and 
virtues  of  the  mother  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  character  of  her  son. 

The  penal  laws  were  then  in  full  force.  Catholics  were  prohibited  from 
teaching,  and  Catholic  youth  were  deprived  not  only  of  that  wise  education 
which  unites  religious  with  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  but  were  also 
exposed  to  the  danger  and  mortification  of  seeking  learning  in  schools  where 
their  faith  was  misrepresented,  the  very  name  of  their  religion  scorned,  and 
they  themselves  treated  as  a  degraded  portion  of  the  community. 

The  zeal,  however,  of  the  Maryland  Jesuits  had  managed  to  counteract, 
to  some  small  extent,  the  brutal  intolerance  of  the  English  code,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  boarding-school  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
upon  an  estate  belonging  to  themselves.  It  was  known  as  Bohemia  Manor. 
Here  the  good  fathers  conducted  an  institution  which  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
pare  Catholic  youth  for  the  colleges  of  Europe.  It  was  about  the  year  1747 
that  John  Carroll  was  placed  at  Bohemia.  One  of  his  companions  was  his 
cousin,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  Here  the  young  Carrolls  spent  a  year 
in  assiduous  study. 

John  Carroll,  in  company  with  his  cousin  Charles,  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit 
College  at  St.  Omers,  in  French  Flanders.  During  the  six  years  that  he 
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passed  in  this  institution  he  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  good  example, 
close  application  to  study,  ready  and  brilliant  talents,  and  for  his  gentle  and 
amiable  deportment.  “ 

St.  Omers  is  a  town  of  France  and  now  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  in  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Aa,  26  miles  southeast  of  Calais.  It  is 
surrounded  by  irregular  but  well-appointed  fortifications,  is  well  built  amid 
marshes,  and  contains  numerous  fountains  and  more  than  one  important 
ecclesiastical  edifice.  Woollen  cloths,  blankets,  pottery,  and  clay  pipes  are 
manufactured,  and  there  is  considerable  general  trade.  A  college  for  the 
education  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics  was  opened  at  St.  Omers  during 
the  penal  times.  It  was  closed,  however,  during  the  Revolution;  but  still 
exists  as  a  seminary,  and  is  attended  by  many  students.  Daniel  O’Connell, 
the  Irish  “Liberator,”  was  also  educated  here. 

The  happy  influences  of  the  home  of  John  Carroll’s  childhood,  the  ex¬ 
alted  examples  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  the  pure  and  peaceful  aspirations  of 
his  own  soul,  led  him  at  an  early  date  to  dedicate  his  life  to  God. 

In  1753  he  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  removed  to  Liege,  to  make  his  course  of  philosophy.  He  exhib¬ 
ited  more  than  his  usual  zeal  and  application  in  preparing  for  the  sacred  minis¬ 
try.  In  1759,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  after  having  spent  eleven 
years  in  storing  his  mind  with  learning,  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood. 

Following  the  suggestions  of  the  gospel,  Father  Carroll  cheerfully  gave 
up  his  patrimony  and  all  his  worldly  possessions  to  his  brother  and  sisters  in 
America,  and  took  poverty  and  the  cross  as  his  companions  on  the  way  of  life. 

After  serving  as  professor  at  St.  Omers  and  at  Liege,  where  he  filled 
the  chair  of  philosophy,  he  was  received  in  1771  as  a  professed  father  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Father  Carroll  was  fulfilling  the  duties  of  prefect  at  Bruges,  when  the 
great  Society  of  Jesus,  of  which  he  was  so  devoted  a  member,  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  brief  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  dated  July  21,  1773.  It  was 
a  severe  blow.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Daniel,  Father  Carroll  terms  the 
society  “the  first  of  all  ecclesiastical  bodies,”  but  exclaims,  with  pious  and 
generous  heroism:  “God’s  holy  will  be  done,  and  may  His  holy  name  be 
blessed  forever  and  ever!” 

The  institutions  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  given  up  by  the  most  of  the 
governments  of  Europe  to  plunder,  desecration,  and  every  kind  of  vandalism, 
blessed  forever  and  ever!” 
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Bruges  was  pillaged  by  the  Austrian  government.  Liege  was  deprived  of 
its  income,  and  its  inmates  were  expelled  from  the  home  which  they  had 
made  the  seat  of  learning  and  religion. 

The  English-speaking  Jesuits  of  Flanders  returned  to  England,  whither 
Father  Carroll  accompanied  them,  acted  as  the  secretary  in  their  meetings, 
and,  in  fact,  conducted  the  important  correspondence  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  property  of  the  suppressed  society  in  France. 

While  thus  engaged  in  England,  he  received  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  Lord  Arundel,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  W ardour  Castle.  But  the 
charms  of  this  splendid  abode  did  not  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  devoted 
priest  from  the  grand  and  self-sacrificing  duties  of  his  sacred  calling,  which 
he  continued  zealously  to  perform,  whenever  an  opportunity  for  doing  good 
was  within  his  reach.  He  had,  however,  for  some  time  cherished  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  returning  to  Maryland  ;  and  circumstances  of  an  exciting  and 
important  nature  now  hastened  its  execution. 

The  warm  controversy  between  England  and  her  American  colonies  was 
daily  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Father  Carroll,  though  surrounded  by  English 
society  and  its  influences,  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  his  own  country;  and 
bidding  adieu  to  his  beloved  companions  of  the  late  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to 
his  noble  and  generous  friends  at  Wardour  Castle,  he  sailed  from  England, 
and  reached  his  native  land  in  the  summer  of  1774. 

The  patriotic  priest  soon  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  again  beholding  his 
venerable  mother,  his  dear  sisters,  and  many  of  the  friends  of  his  youthful 
days — 

“The  shining  days  when  life  was  new, 

And  all  was  bright  as  morning  dew.” 

He  had  left  home  a  bright  boy  of  fourteen,  and  returned  a  care-worn 
man  of  forty,  destitute  of  fortune,  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had 
formed  for  the  triumphs  of  religion,  to  be  achieved  by  the  illustrious  society 
to  which  he  had  pledged  his  faith  forever.  Its  banner  had,  indeed,  been 
struck  down;  but  the  glorious  motto,  Ad  majorem  Dei gloriam,was  inscribed 
upon  his  heart. 

He  had  left  Maryland  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  Great  Britain ;  but  he 
returned  to  find  her  preparing  to  assert  her  independence  of  tyranny  and 
royal  authority.  In  the  days  of  his  youth  Catholics  were  a  proscribed  class, 
ground  down  by  penal  laws  in  the  very  land  which  they  had  colonized;  but 
he  now  found  his  countrymen  engaged  in  discussing  great)  questions  of  civil 
liberty,  and  he  looked  forward,  with  a  clear  vision,  to  emancipation  from  all 
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the  bondage  of  liberty,  as  a  consequence  of  their  successful  battles  for  free¬ 
dom.  The  future  archbishop  took  up  his  residence  with  his  mother  at  Rock 
Creek.  Here,  at  first,  a  room  in  the  family  dwelling,  and  subsequently,  a 
wooden  chapel  was  used  for  divine  service.  The  chapel  has  since  been  super¬ 
seded  by  a  neat  brick  church,  which  is  now  well  known  under  the  revered 
name  of  “Carroll’s  Chapel.” 

At  the  time  of  Father  Carroll’s  arrival  in  America  there  was  not  one 
Catholic  church  open  in  Maryland.  Under  the  family  roof  only  could  the 
holy  sacrifice  be  offered  up  to  the  Almighty.  This  explains  why  the  old 
Catholic  chapels  of  Maryland  contain  large  hearths  and  fire-places  within 
them,  and  massive  brick  chimneys  projecting  through  the  roofs.  In  the  once 
beautifully  named  “Land  of  the  Sanctuary”  there  were  then  only  nineteen 
Catholic  clergymen — -all  ex- Jesuits. 

Father  Carroll  continued  to  reside  at  Rock  Creek.  He  did  not  wish  to 
leave  his  aged  mother,  to  whose  declining  years  he  was  anxious  to  minister. 
His  missionary  labors  were  chiefly  performed  in  the  neighboring  country. 
He  always  traveled  on  horseback,  making  long  and  frequent  journeys  to 
distant  Catholic  families  and  settlements,  riding  frequently  thirty  miles  or 
more  to  sick  calls,  and  paying  monthly  visits  to  a  small  congregation  of 
Catholics  in  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  which  was  distant  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  his  home. 

He  had  found  on  his  return  from  abroad  the  thirteen  American  colonies 
preluding  the  energetic  struggle  which  was  to  terminate  in  their  independ¬ 
ence.  His  liveliest  sympathies  were  for  the  revolutionary  cause,  for  he  saw 
that  it  had  begun  in  Maryland  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and 
there  was  ground  for  hope  that  the  other  states  would  follow  the  example. 

After  about  eighteen  months  thus  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  the  holy 
ministry,  the  call  of  his  country  summoned  Father  Carroll  to  her  service. 
Open  war  raged  between  England  and  the  thirteen  colonies.  The  hopes  of 
a  settlement  had  vanished,  and  for  the  first  time  was  heard  the  magic  sound 
of  the  word  Independence.  To  gain  the  active  assistance  of  the  Canadians, 
or  at  least  to  secure  their  neutrality,  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 
Congress  appointed  three  commissioners  to  repair  to  Canada.  They  were 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
and  by  special  resolution  the  last-named  gentleman  was  desired  “to  prevail 
on  Mr.  John  Carroll  to  accompany  the  committee  to  Canada  to  assist  them  in 
such  matters  as  they  shall  think  useful.” 
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Father  Carroll  acceded  to  the  request  of  congress.  After  four  weeks  of 
toil,  exposure,  and  unusual  difficulties,  which,  however,  did  not  dampen  the 
cheerful  spirits  of  the  patriotic  travelers,  nor  check  the  ever-ready  and  enter¬ 
taining  wit  of  Dr.  Franklin,  they  reached  Montreal  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
of  April,  177 6. 

While  the  commissioners  were  negotiating  with  the  authorities,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  American  forces  then  in  Canada,  and  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  congress,  Father  Carroll  was  visiting  the  Canadian  clergy, 
explaining  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  pointing 
out  the  identity  of  destiny  and  interest  which  ought  to  unite  Canada  to  the 
English  colonies,  and  in  answering  objections,  removing  prejudices  of  race, 
and  appealing  to  their  love  of  liberty.  He  was  treated  with  respect  and 
listened  to  with  polite  attention. 

But  both  the  commissioners  and  Father  Carroll  received  the  same  answer 
from  the  Canadians — that  for  themselves  they  had  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  home  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  guaranteed  to 
them  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
that  in  return  the  duty  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  was  due  from  the  Canadians 
to  the  government. 

The  mission  was  fruitless.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  Samuel 
Chase  remained  in  Canada  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  army.  But  Dr. 
Franklin’s  health  became  so  poor  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country 
without  delay,  and  Father  Carroll  became  his  companion  on  the  homeward 
journey.  The  priest  and  the  philosopher  contracted  a  sincere  friendship,  as 
we  learn  from  the  grateful  letters  of  Franklin.  On  reaching  New  York  he 
wrote:  “As  to  myself,  I  grow  daily  more  feeble,  and  I  should  hardly  have 
got  along  so  far  but  for  Mr.  Carroll’s  friendly  assistance  and  tender  care 
of  me.” 

On  his  return  home  to  Rock  Creek,  Father  Carroll  resumed  the  duties  of 
the  sacred  ministry,  which  he  continued  to  perform  without  interruption  during 
the  whole  Revolutionary  War.  Throughout  the  long  and  great  struggle  he 
ardently  sympathized  in  the  cause  of  Independence.  In  his  correspondence 
with  his  late  brethren  in  England  he  explained  and  defended  its  principles, 
and  offered  up  constant  and  fervent  prayers  for  its  success.  And  no  citizen 
of  the  Republic  saw  with  greater  joy  the  consummation  of  the  glorious  result 
of  the  contest,  enhanced  as  this  patriotic  joy  was  by  the  cessation  of  strife  and 
carnage,  and  the  blessed  return  of  peace  and  happiness. 
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Father  Carroll’s  powers  as  a  controversialist  were  summoned  into  service 
in  17S4.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wharton,  his  former  friend  and  fellow-member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  had  apostatized  from  the  Catholic  faith,  and  written  a 
public  letter  attacking  its  principles.  The  reply  is  worthy  of  our  first  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  is  noted  for  its  strength,  elegance,  and  triumphant  logic. 

Wharton,  among  other  charges,  had  asserted  that  “  neither  transubstan. 
tiation  nor  the  infallibility  rf  the  Roman  Church  are  taught  more  explicitly 
as  articles  of  faith  than  the  impossibility  of  being  saved  out  of  the  communion 
of  this  Church.” 

Father  Carroll  replies  thus  to  this  point:  “  I  begin  by  observing  that  to 
be  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  two  very  distinct  things.  They  are  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church ,  who  are  united  in  the  profession  of  her  faith,  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  her  sacraments,  through  the  ministry  and  government  of  her  lawful 
pastors.  But  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  all  those  who,  with  a 
sincere  heart,  seek  true  religion,  and  are  in  an  unfeigned  disposition  to 
embrace  the  truth  whenever  they  find  it. 

“  Now,  it  never  was  our  doctrine  that  salvation  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  former,  and  this  would  have  manifestly  appeared,  if  the  chaplain,  instead 
of  citing  Pope  Pius’  creed  from  his  memory  or  some  unfair  copy,  had  taken 
the  pains  to  examine  a  faithful  transcript  of  it.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
obnoxious  creed,  and  not  those  wrongfully  quoted  by  him,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  it.  After  enumerating  the  several  articles  of  our  belief,  it  goes 
on  thus:  ‘  This  true  Catholic  Faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved,  I  do 
at  this  present  firmly  profess  and  sincerely  hold.’ 

“Here  is  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  communion  with  our  Church  for 
salvation;  and  nothing,  I  presume,  but  what  is  taught  in  every  Christian 
society  on  earth,  viz.:  that  Catholic  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  being  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church ,  and  of  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Church,  is  no  modern  distinction,  but  a  doctrine  uniformly 
taught  by  ancient  as  well  as  later  divines.  ‘What  is  said,’  says  Bellarmine, 
‘of  none  being  saved  out  of  the  Church,  must  be  understood  of  those  who 
belong  not  to  it  either  in  fact  or  desire.’  ” 

Father  Carroll,  after  dwelling  at  considerable  length  on  the  charity  and 
k’ndness  of  the  Catholic  Church,  refers  again  to  the  question  of  exclusive 
salvation,  deeming  it,  as  he  says,  “of  the  utmost  importance  to  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance  to  render  our  doctrine  on  this  head  as  perspicuous  as  I  am  able.” 
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“First,  then,”  he  continues,  “it  has  been  always  and  uniformly  asserted 
by  our  divines,  that  baptism,  actual  baptism,  is  essentially  requisite  to  initiate 
us  into  the  communion  of  the  Church;  this  notwithstanding,  their  doctrine  is 
not  less  uniform,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  6,  chap.  4)  has  expressly 
established  it,  that  salvation  may  be  obtained  without  actual  baptism.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears  that  we  not  only  may,  but  are  obliged  to  believe  that  out  of 
our  communion  salvation  may  be  obtained. 

“  Secondly,  with  the  same  unanimity,  our  divines  define  heresy  to  be, 
not  merely  a  mistaken  opinion  in  matters  of  faith,  but  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  that  opinion;  not  barely  an  error  of  judgment,  but  an  error  arising  from  a 
perverse  affection  of  the  will.  Hence  they  infer  that  he  is  no  heretic  who, 
though  he  hold  false  opinions  in  matters  of  faith,  yet  remains  in  a  habitual 
disposition  to  renounce  those  opinions  whenever  he  discovers  them  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  were  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  vicar-apos¬ 
tolic  or  bishop  of  London,  England,  who  was  represented  in  these  provinces 
by  his  vicar-general,  the  Rev.  Father  Lewis,  superior  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
here,  at  the  date  of  its  suppression. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  however,  the  clergy  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania, being  sensible  that,  to  derive  all  advantage  from  the  new  state 
of  things  in  America,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  superior  in 
the  country  itself;  and  knowing  the  jealousy  prevailing  in  the  American 
governments  against  the  right  of  jurisdiction  being  vested  in  a  person  residing 
in  Great  Britain,  addressed  themselves  to  the  Holy  See,  praying  that  a  superior 
might  be  allowed,  and  that  he  might  be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  subject  to  the 
approbation  and  confirmation  of  his  holiness. 

The  American  clergy  believed  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  new 
nation  as  premature  for  the  presence  of  a  bishop.  They  simply  desired  a 
superior  with  some  of  the  episcopal  powers.  The  Holy  See,  in  its  wisdom, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  resolved  to  give  Maryland  a  provisional 
ecclesiastical  organization.  The  learned  and  patriotic  Rev.  Ln .  Cr^oll  received 
the  appointment.  He  was  empowered,  among  other  things,  to  bless  the'  holy 
oils,  and  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  This  holy  sacrament, 
which  strengthens  faith  in  man,  had  never  yet  been  conferred  in  the  United 
States. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  fact  as  interesting  as  it  is  singular. 
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The  venerable  statesman  and  philosopher,  Dr.  Franklin — then  the  American 
minister  at  Paris— had  an  honorable  share  in  the  nomination  of  the  future 
patriarch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  “When  the  nuncio 
at  Paris,”  writes  Father  Thorpe,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  from  Rome, 
dated  June  9,  1784,  “applied  to  Mr.  Franklin,  the  old  gentleman  remem¬ 
bered  you;  he  had  his  memory  refreshed  before,  though  you  had  modestly 
put  your  own  name  in  the  last  place  in  the  list.”  Franklin’s  diary  records 
this  memorable  event  thus: 

“1774,  July  1st. — The  pope’s  nuncio  called  and  acquainted  me  that  the 
pope  had,  on  my  recommendation,  appointed  Mr.  John  Carroll  superior  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  with  many  of  the  powers  of  a  bishop,  and 
that,  probably,  he  would  be  made  a  bishop  in  fartibics  before  the  end  of  the 
year.” 

In  consulting  Dr.  Franklin,  the  Holy  See  simply  wished  to  pay  an  act 
of  courtesy  to  the  young  Republic.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  places  religion  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  civil  power,  was  not  yet 
drafted.  And  it  need  excite  no  astonishment  that  even  educated  Europe  was 
not  familiar  with  the  principles  which  underlie  the  American  government. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  as  prefect-apostolic,  at  once  began  his 
visits.  His  long  journeys  were  chiefly  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York.  The  first,  as  the  seat  of  the  old  Catholic  colony,  had  still  a 
respectable  number  of  Catholics;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Carroll  found  a 
population  of  about  seven  thousand  faithful. 

Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  prefect-apostolic,  Philadelphia  was 
the  scene  of  a  notable  religious  ceremony.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  St.  Joseph’s  church,  at  the  request  of 
the  Marquis  De  la  Luzerne,  the  French  embassador.  He  invited  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  congress,  as  well  as  the  principle  generals  and  distin¬ 
guished  citizens  to  attend.  Washington  and  Lafayette  were  present.  The 
Abbb  Bandale  delivered  a  most  eloquent  discourse.  “  Who  but  He,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  eloquent  priest,  “He  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  men,  could 
inspire  the  allied  troops  with  the  friendship,  the  confidence,  the  tenderness 
of  brothers?  Ah!  the  combination  of  so  many  fortunate  circumstances  is  an 
emanation  of  the  all-perfect  mind.  That  courage,  that  skill,  that  activity 
bear  the  sacred  impression  of  Him  who  is  divine.  .  .  .  Let  us  with  one 

v.oice  pour  forth  to  the  Lord  that  hymn  of  praise  by  which  Christians  cele* 
brate  their  gratitude  and  His  glory — Te  Deum  Laudamus .” 
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For  five  years.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  as  prefect-apostolic,  toiled  on 
with  the  amiability  and  zeal  of  an  apostle,  daily  encountering  obstacles  from 
the  nature  of  his  duties,  from  insubordinate  priests  and  laity,  that  would  have 
discouraged  any  but  the  bravest  spirit. 

“  Every  day,”  he  writes,  “  furnishes  me  with  new  reflections,  and  almost 
every  day  produces  new  events  to  alarm  my  conscience,  and  excite  fresh 
solicitude  at  the  prospect  before  me.  You  cannot  conceive  the  trouble  I  suffer 
already,  and  still  greater  which  I  foresee,  from  the  medley  of  clerical  charac¬ 
ters  coming  from  different  quarters  and  various  educations,  and  seeking 
employment  here.  I  cannot  avoid  employing  some  of  them,  and  they  begin 
soon  to  create  disturbances.” 

This  state  of  things  was  almost  to  be  expected,  on  account  of  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  both  people  and  clergy.  As  many  of  the  clergy 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and  others  in  no  very  good 
repute  at  home,  it  was  soon  found  that  ampler  powers  than  those  possessed 
by  the  prefect-apostolic  were  needed  to  hold  the  tangled  reins  of  authority 
with  proper  firmness 

,  The  principal  members  of  the  American  clergy  who  had  the  good  of 
religion  at  heart  assembled,  and  petitioned  Rome  for  a  bishop.  The  request 
was  granted,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  candidate  and  of  locating  the 
new  see.  They  fixed  upon  Baltimore,  “this  being,”  writes  Dr.  Carroll  to  a 
clerical  friend  in  Europe,  “  the  principal  town  in  Maryland,  and  that  state 
being  the  oldest,  and  still  the  most  numerous  residence  of  true  religion  in 
America.  So  far  all  was  right.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  election,  the 
event  of  which  was  such  as  deprives  me  of  all  expectation  of  rest  or  pleasure 
henceforward,  and  fills  me  with  terror  with  respect  to  eternity.  I  am  so 
stunned  with  the  issue  of  this  business,  that  I  truly  hate  the  hearing  or  the 
mention  of  it;  and,  therefore,  will  say  only,  that  since  my  brethren — whom 
in  this  case  I  consider  as  the  interpreters  of  the  Divine  will — say  I  must 
obey,  I  will  do  it;  but  by  obeying  shall  sacrifice  henceforward  every  moment 
of  peace  and  satisfaction.”  One  of  Dr.  Carroll’s  conspicuous  qualities,  a 

quality  that  shed  a  luster  over  his  whole  character,  was  his  modest  humility _ 

“  Humility,  that  low  sweet  root 
From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot!” 

By  the  Holy  See  he  was  nominated  first  bishop  of  Baltimore.  On  the 
reception  of  official  documents  the  new  prelate  at  once  proceeded  to  England 
for  consecration.  The  solemn  ceremony  took  place  in  Lulworth  Castle,  the 
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lordly  residence  of  the  pious  Thomas  Weld,  on  Sunday,  August  15,  1790. 
The  consecrator  was  Rt.  Rev. 'Dr.  Walmsley,  senior  Catholic  bishop  of 
Great  Britain. 

Late  in  the  same  year  Bishop  Carroll  reached  the  shores  of  America, 
was  joyfully  welcomed  by  his  people,  and  installed  in  his  episcopal  see.  On 
the  Sunday  of  installation  he  addressed  them  a  discourse  which  shall  ever 
remain  a  masterpiece  of  sacred  eloquence. 

“  This  day,  my  dear  brethren,”  began  the  venerable  man,  “  impresses 
deeply  on  my  mind  a  lively  sense  of  the  new  relation  in  which  I  stand  before 
you.  The  shade  of  retirement  and  solitude  must  no  longer  be  my  hope  and 
prospect  of  consolation.  Often  have  I  flattered  myself  that  my  declining 
years  would  be  indulged  in  such  a  state  of  rest  from  labor  and  solicitude  for 
others,  as  would  leave  me  the  best  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  great  con¬ 
cern  of  my  own  salvation,  and  of  confining  myself  to  remember  my  past 
years  in  the  bitterness  of  compunction.  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  order 
otherwise;  and  though  my  duty  commands  submission,  it  cannot  allay  my 

fears — those  fears  which  I  feel  for  you  and  myself . In  God 

alone  can  I  find  any  consolation.  He  knows  by  what  steps  I  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  this  important  station,  and  how  much  I  have  always  dreaded  it. 
He  will  not  abandon  me  unless  I  first  draw  down  His  malediction  by  my 
unfaithfulness  to  my  charge.  Pray,  dear  brethren,  pray  incessantly  that  I 
may  not  incur  so  dreadful  a  punishment.  Alas!  the  punishment  would  fall 
on  you  as  well  as  myself — my  unfaithfulness  would  redound  on  you,  and 
deprive  you  of  some  of  the  means  of  salvation.”  What  modest  grandeur  and 
simple  sublimity  mark  these  first  utterances  of  the  patriarch  of  the  American 
Church! 

At  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  into  the  number  of  Bishop 
Carroll’s  spiritual  children  in  1790.  Religious  statistics  in  our  country  have 
been  at  all  times  in  a  misty,  unsatisfactory  condition.  This  early  date  was  no 
exception.  All  figures,  therefore,  in  that  connection,  are  to  be  received  as 
approximations — guesses  at  truth.  The  first  national  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  and  gave  us  a  total  white  population  of  nearly  3,200,000.  Of  these 
about  30,000  were  Catholics.  According  to  this  estimate  one  in  every  one 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  white  population  was  a  Catholic.  Bishop  Carroll’s 
diocese  was  the  United  States.  His  priests  were  between  thirty  and  forty  in 
number;  while  his  small  but  wide-spread  flocks  were*distributed  somewhat 
as  follows:  16,000  in  Maryland;  7,000  in  Pennsylvania;  3,000  at  Detroit  and 
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Vincennes;  2,500  in  Illinois,  and  in  all  the  other  states  together  there  were 
not  perhaps  more  than  1,500 — in  all  about  30,000.  Such  was  the  American 
Church  at  the  date  the  holy  father  firmly  planted  the  corner-stone  by 
erecting  the  first  episcopal  see  of  Baltimore. 

As  an  organized  body  the  Catholic  Church  of  America  now  fairly  began 
its  heavenly  mission.  The  field  was  vast,  the  laborers  few.  If  the  dark 
times  had  passed,  and  the  beautiful  star  of  hope  shone  brightly,  still  obstacles, 
almost  numberless,  appeared  on  every  side.  The  majority  of  the  Catholics 
were  poor.  Most  of  them  were  faithful  Irish  who  had  fled  from  English 
tyranny  and  spoliation;  numbers  of  them  were  exiled  French  and  Germans, 
who  had  gladly  escaped  from  the  ruin  and  desolation  that  threatened 
European  society. 

In  many  States  the  very  name  of  Catholic  was  held  in  contempt.  The 
battle-ground  was  changed.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  for  existence  with 
odious  penal  enactments,  but  a  ceaseless  cpnflict  with  ignorance  and  fanaticism, 
remains  of  an  unhappy  past. 

At  all  hazards,  however,  the  faith  was  to  be  preserved  and  extended. 
To  many  Catholics  the  very  sight  of  a  priest  was  something  dimly 
remembered.  They  had  not  beheld  one  for  years!  The  practice  of  their 
religion  was  like  a  happy  dream  of  youthful  days — almost  forgotten,  yet  the 
sweet  memory  of  which  lingered  in  the  mind.  The  Sunday  of  first  Com¬ 
munion,  with  its  celestial  peace  of  soul — who  can  forget  it?  .  In  the  life  of 
the  true  Catholic,  it  is  that  bright  day — that  day  of  beauty  which  is  a  joy 
forever ! 

Bishop  Carroll,  arming  himself  with  zeal,  courage,  and  patience,  calmly 
surveyed  the  immense  field;  and  like  an  able  commander,  laid  down  his  plans, 
and  at  once  began  operations.  With  Baltimore  as  abase  and  center  of  action, 
he  soon  made  his  power  felt  and  respected  even  to  the  extremities  of  Georgia, 
Maine,  and  Michigan.  A  spiritual  Hannibal,  the  wise  prelate  skillfully 
maneuvered  his  small  band  of  a  few  dozen  priests.  He  gave  each  pastor  his 
benediction,  cheered  him  on  in  his  difficulties,  reminding  him  of  his  high 
mission  as  a  member  of  the  vanguard  for  the  conquest  of  souls.  Weak  points 
were  strengthened;  enemies  awed  into  neutrals  or  changed  into  fast  friends; 
and  the  outposts  of  the  faith  gradually  extended.  This  is  no  imaginary 
picture.  The  prudence  and  lofty  zeal  of  Dr.  Carroll  challenge  unqualified 
admiration. 

While  yet  prefect-apostolic,  Dr.  Carroll  had  begun  the  foundation  of 
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Georgetown  College.  His  plan  embraced  a  theological  seminary  to  conduct 
the  studies  of  candidates  for  the*  priesthood,  and  an  academy  for  the  education 
of  youth.  The  site  selected  by  its  venerable  founder  for  this  first  and  oldest 
of  our  colleges  could  not  have  been  more  judiciously  chosen,  either  for  health, 
advantages  of  location,  or  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery. 

In  November,  1791,  the  bishop  convened  his  first  synod  in  Baltimore.  It 
numbered  twenty-two  clergymen.  The  salutary  measures  adopted  by  that 
body  remain  to  this  day  a  monument  of  its  wisdom. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Carroll  paid  his  first  episcopal  visit  to  the  capital  of 
New  England.  “  It  is  wonderful,”  he  writes,  “  to  tell  what  great  civilities 
have  been  done  to  me  in  Boston,  where  a  few  years  ago  a  ‘  popish  ’  priest  was 
thought  to  be  the  greatest  monster  in  creation.  Many  here,  even  of  their 
principal  people,  have  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  would  have  crossed  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  rather  than  meet  a  Roman  Catholic  some  time 
ago.  The  horror  which  was  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  ‘  papist’  is  incred¬ 
ible;  and  the  scandalous  misrepresentation  by  their  ministers  increased  the 
horror  every  Sunday.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  affairs  had  reached  a  terrible  crisis. 
While  Divine  Providence  was  preparing  on  the  Western  Continent  a  new  and 
grateful  field  for  the  seed  of  truth,  it  was  disposing  events  in  Europe  and 
other  countries  for  supplying  that  field  with  zealous  and  active  laborers  who 
would  bring  forth  fruit  in  good  season.  The  French  Revolution,  with  all 
its  irreligious  horrors,  burst  upon  the  world,  deluging  unhappy  France  in  the 
blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  sons.  It  was  a  fearful  upheaval  of  society — a 
social  volcano. 

But  what  was  a  misfortune  for  the  land  of  St.  Louis,  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  United  States.  Between  1791  and  1799,  twenty-three  French  priests 
sought  a  refuge  on  our  shores.  In  learning,  virtue,  and  polished  manners, 
they  were  worthy  representatives  of  their  divine  master.  Each  one  was  a 
vaiuable  acquisition  for  our  young  and  struggling  church.  Each  was  a  host 
in  himself.  Six  of  them,  Flaget,  Cheverus,  Dubois,  David,  Dubourg,  and 
Marechal,  afterwards  became  bishops.  The  names  of  Matignon,  Badin, 
Richards,  Ciquard,  Nagot,  Nerinckx,  and  others,  will  be  held  in  benediction 
to  the  latest  ages. 

The  arrival  of  these  soldiers  of  the  cross  enabled  Bishop  Carroll  to  extend 
and  partly  consolidate  his  vast  diocese.  “  The  Catholic  Church  of  the  United 
States,”  says  Archbishop  Spalding,  “  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  the 
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exiled  French  clergy.  No  portion  of  the  American  Church  owes  more  to 
them  than  that  of  Kentucky.  They  supplied  our  infant  missions  with  most 
of  their  earlier  and  most  zealous  laborers,  and  they  likewise  gave  to  us  our 
first  bishops.  There  is  something  in  the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  French  which  adapts  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  They  have  always  been  the  best  missionaries  among  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  they  can  mold  their  character  to  suit  every  circumstance  and 
emergency;  they  can  be  at  home  and  cheerful  everywhere.  The  French 
clergy  who  landed  on  our  shores,  though  many  of  them  had  been  trained  up 
amid  all  the  refinements  of  polished  France,  could  yet  submit  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  to  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  mission  on  the  frontiers  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness.  They  could  adapt  themselves  to 
the  climate,  mold  themselves  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a  people  opposite 
to  them  in  temperament  and  character.” 

Scarcely  had  the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  when  the  great  tide  of 
immigration  began  to  set  in  for  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  If  the  French 
Revolution  caused  many  distinguished  men,  both  clerical  and  lay,  to  cast  their 
lot  in  our  land,  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  its  fatal  termination,  likewise 
forced  thousands  of  “  Exiles  of  Erin  ”  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  some  clime 
more  favored  than  their  own  unhappy  isle.  For  them  the  United  States  had 
a  mysterious  attraction,  and  the  star  of  destiny  guided  their  course  westward. 

After  having  provided,  by  the  foundation  of  a  college  and  seminary,  for 
the  education  of  youth  and  the  recruiting  of  the  priesthood,  the  bishop  of 
Baltimore’s  next  care  was  to  introduce  into  Maryland  religious  communities 
of  women,  to  instruct  the  young  of  their  own  sex,  nurse  the  sick,  and  adopt 
the  orphan.  These  good  works  have  ever  been  the  heritage  of  the  Church, 
and  ephemeral  indeed  must  be  the  branch  which  has  not  yet  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  convents  for  prayer  or  charity.  Till  1790  the  United  States  did  not 
know  what  a  female  religious  was.  It  was  only  then  that  Father  Charles 
Neale,  brother  of  the  future  coadjutor  of  Baltimore,  brought  with  him  from 
Belgium  to  America  four  Carmelites  of  St.  Theresa’s  reform,  three  of  whom 
were  Americans,  the  fourth  an  English  lady ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  aus¬ 
tere  orders  in  the  Church  was  the  first  to  naturalize  itself  in  the  United 
.States.  Father  Charles  Neale  had  a  cousin,  Mother  Brent,  superior  of  the 
Carmelite  convent  at  Antwerp,  a  house  founded  only  thirty-seven  years  after 
St.  Theresa’s  death.  At  the  request  of  this  lady,  Father  Neale'  in  1780 
assumed  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  convent,  and  he,  by  his  correspondence 
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with  his  friends  in  America,  excited  a  desire  to  have  a  branch  of  the  Carmel¬ 
ites  at  Port  Tobacco,  where  the  Neale  family  resided.  Father  Carroll  wrote 
to  the  bishop  of  Antwerp,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1790,  four  Carmelites 
embarked  at  Antwerp  with  Father  Neale  for  Maryland.  On  the  15th  of 
October  the  Carmelites  took  possession  of  their  house,  which  Father  Neale 
had  built  at  his  own  expense;  and  there  they  practised  their  rule  in  all  its 
severity,  fasting  eight  months  in  the  year,  wearing  woolen,  sleeping  on  straw, 
and  offering  their  prayers  and  mortifications  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  In 
1S00  they  lost  their  superior,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mother  Dickinson.  In 
1823  F ather  Charles  Neale,  their  venerable  founder,  died,  after  having  directed 
them  by  his  counsels  for  thirty-three  years.  In  1840  Mother  Dickinson  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  grave.  Born  in  London  and  educated  in  France,  she  had 
been  a  religious  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  was  revered  as  a  saint  by  her  spir¬ 
itual  daughters.  At  this  epoch  the  Carmelites  suffered  the  greatest  financial 
embarrassments,  so  as  actually  to  experience  all  the  privations  of  want,  in 
consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  farm  from  which  they  derived 
their  support.  Archbishop  Whitfield,  touched  by  their  painful  position, 
advised  them  to  leave  Port  i'obacco  and  remove  to  Baltimore,  where  they 
might  create  resources  by  opening  a  boarding-school.  The  Holy  See  per¬ 
mitted  this  modification  of  their  rule,  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1831, 
the  Carmelites,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  bade  a  last  farewell  to  the 
convent  where  most  of  them  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  austerities  of  a 
religious  life.  On  the  next  day  they  reached  Baltimore,  and  after  offering  a 
short  prayer  at  the  Cathedral,  hastened  to  inclose  themselves  in  their  new 
cloister. 

The  Carmelites  had  for  several  years,  as  one  of  their  chaplains,  the  Abb£ 
Hdrard,  a  French  priest  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  had  left  France  for  Guiana 
in  1784,  and  withdrew  to  the  United  States  during  the  Revolution.  He  was 
long  their  most  active  benefactor,  gave  them  a  considerable  sum  towards 
building  their  chapel,  and  left  them  a  legacy,  the  income  of  which  still  sup¬ 
ports  their  chaplain. 

About  1792  some  Poor  Clares,  driven  from  France  by  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution,  sought  a  refuge  in  Maryland.  Their  names  were  Marie  de  la 
Marche,  abbess  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  Celeste  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and 
Madame  de  St.  Luc,  and  they  were  assisted  by  a  lay-brother  named  Alexis. 
They  had  a  house  also  at  Frederick,  as  we  learn  from  the  will  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  abbess,  dated  in  1801,  and  made  in  favor  of  Sister  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
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It  is  preserved  at  the  Visitation  convent,  Georgetown,  and  begins  in  these 
words:  “  I,  Mary  de  la  Marche,  abbess  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  formerly 
of  the  village  of  Sours  in  France,  and  now  of  Frederick  in  Maryland.” 

In  1801  they  purchased  a  lot  on  Lafayette  street,  in  Georgetown.  The 
good  sisters  had  the  consolation  to  be  near  the  college,  which  secured  them 
religious  aid.  They  endeavored  to  support  themselves  at  Georgetown  by 
opening  a  school,  but  they  had  constantly  to  struggle  with  poverty ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  abbess  in  1805,  Madame  de  la  Rochefoucault,  who  succeeded 
her,  sold  the  convent  to  Bishop  Neale  by  deed  of  June  29,  1S05,  and  returned 
to  Europe  with  her  companion.  As  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  the  four 
brothers  Neale,  who  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  had  a  sister,  a  Poor  Clare, 
in  Artois;  and  it  would  seem  natural  that,  when  the  convents  in  France  were 
suppressed,  she  and  her  companions  should  take  refuge  in  Maryland;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  she  ever  returned  to  America.  It  doubtless 
did  not  enter  the  designs  of  Providence  that  the  Order  of  St.  Clare  should 
take  root  in  the  United  States,  reserving  all  its  benedictions  for  tl  2  Order  of 
the  Visitation. 

Miss  Alice  Lalor,  who  was  the  foundress  of  the  Visitation  Nuns  in 
America,  was  born  about  17 66  in  Queen’s  county,  Ireland,  of  pious  and 
worthy  parents.  She  was  brought  up  at  Kilkenny,  whither  her  family 
removed  when  young  Alice  was  still  a  child. 

Alice  thus  lived  some  years  in  the  world,  till  Bishop  Lanigan,  wishing 
to  form  a  religious  community  at  Kilkenny,  invited  her  to  join  it.  She 
accepted  with  joy,  but  was  opposed  in  her  vocation  by  the  will  of  her  parents, 
who  had  then  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  who  would 
not  consent  to  part  with  their  daughter.  She  accordingly  came  out  with 
them  in  1797,  after  having  promised  the  prelate  to  return  to  Ireland  in  two 
years,  to  embrace  the  religious  state.  Such  was  not,  however,  the  design  of 
the  Almighty  on  his  faithful  handmaid.  She  settled  at  Philadelphia  with  her 
family,  and  here  confided  her  project  to  Father  Leonard  Neale,  whom  she 
took  as  her  director.  He  had  long  wished  to  found  a  religious  community  at 
Philadelphia,  although  he  was  yet  undecided  what  order  would  best  suit  the 
country.  He  showed  Miss  Lalor  that  America  needed  her  devotedness  far 
more  than  Ireland  did;  and  being,  as  her  confessor,  invested  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  powers,  he  released  her  from  her  promise.  Obedient  to  his  counsels, 
Alice  joined  two  other  young  women  of  Philadelphia,  animated  by  a  similar 
vocation  to  the  religious  state.  She  left  her  family  to  begin  under  Father 
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Neale’s  direction  a  house  for  the  education  of  girls.  But  the  new  institution 
nad  scarcely  begun  when  the  yellgw-fever  opened  its  fearful  ravages  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Many  of  the  people  fled  from  the  scourge,  and  among  them  the 
parents  of  Miss  Lalor.  They  used  the  most  touching  appeals  to  induce  her 
to  accompany  them,  but  she  remained  unshaken  at  her  post,  and  beheld  her 
two  companions  carried  off  by  the  pestilence,  without  being  discouraged  in 
her  resolution  of  devoting  herself  to  God. 

In  1799  Father  Neale  having  been  appointed  president  of  Georgetown 
College,  persuaded  Miss  Lalor  to  retire  to  the  Clarist  convent  in  that  city,  so 
as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  world  which  she  had  renounced.  She  left  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  a  pious  lady,  and  both  rendered  all  the  service  they  could  to  the 
Poor  Clares  as  teachers.  Their  director  soon  advised  them  to  open  a  school 
by  themselves,  which  they  did;  and  their  rising  institute  received  an  accession 
in  another  Philadelphia  lady,  who  brought  a  small  fortune.  It  was  employed 
partly  in  acquiring  a  wooden  house,  the  site  of  which  is  still  embraced  in 
the  convent  grounds.  Father  Neale,  on  becoming  coadjutor,  continued  to 
reside  at  Georgetown,  where  he  had  bestowed  on  his  spiritual  daughters  the 
most  active  solicitude.  The  holy  prelate  incessantly  offered  his  prayers  to 
God  to  know  to  what  rule  it  was  most  suitable  to  bind  the  new  society. 
He  had  a  great  predilection  for  the  Visitation,  founded  by  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  and  a  circumstance  convinced  both  him  and  Miss  Lalor  that  in  this  he 
followed  the  designs  of  God.  Among  some  old  books  belonging  to  the 
Poor  Clares,  they  found  the  complete  text  of  the  rules  and  constitution  of 
the  Visitation,  although  the  poor  sisters  were  wholly  unaware  that  they  had 
ever  possessed  the  volume.  Bishop  Neale  failed,  however,  in  his  endeavors 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  some  nuns  from  Europe  in  order  to  form  his  American 
novices  to  the  rule  of  St.  Frances  de  Chantal.  Many  Catholics  blamed  the 
project  of  establishing  a  new  religious  community  in  the  United  States,  fear¬ 
ing  to  excite  the  fanaticism  of  the  Protestants.  Bishop  Carroll  advised  Miss 
Lalor  and  her  companions  to  join  the  Carmelites  at  Port  Tobacco.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  wealthy  lady  offered  to  go  to  Ireland  at  her  own  expense,  and 
bring  out  nuns,  if  Bishop  Neale  would  decide  in  favor  of  the  Ursulines. 
The  zealous  coadjutor,  however,  refused  these  offers,  believing  that  the  insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Visitation  was  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  stated  that  Bishop  Neale  had  bought  the  Clarist  convent  on 
their  departure  for  Europe  in  1805.  He  immediately  installed  the  “Pious 
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Ladies”  there  (for  by  that  name  the  future  Visitation  Nuns  were  known  in 
Georgetown),  and  by  deed  of  June  9,  1808,  confirmed  June  9,  1812,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  property  to  Alice  Lalor,  Maria  McDermott,  and  Mary  Neale. 

In  1814  the  sisters  numbered  thirteen,  and  their  fervor  induced  their 
holy  director  to  permit  them  to  take  simple  vows  to  be  renewed  every  year. 

Up  to  this  time  Bishop  Neale  had  been  the  only  superior  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  but  he  deemed  it  proper  to  invest  one  of  the  sisters  with  authority  over 
her  companions,  and  Miss  Lalor  was  called  to  the  important  post. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Visitation  Nuns. in  the  United  States;  nor  is 
it  without  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  its  foundation  in  Europe.  The 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Bishop  Neale  recall  the  pious  efforts  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  for  the  same  holy  enterprise.  In  both  cases  a  bishop  gave 
the  first  impulse;  in  both  hemispheres  an  isolated  lady  lays  the  first  founda¬ 
tion,  undeterred  by  any  obstacle;  and  if  in  Europe  the  Visitation  soon  opened 
its  convents  in  twenty  different  spots  in  France,  so  in  America  the  mother 
house  at  Georgetown  has  now  branches  of  the  order  at  Baltimore,  Mobile, 
St.  Louis,  Washington,  Brooklyn,  and  Wheeling;  and,  in  these  various  con¬ 
vents,  now  numbers  over  three  hundred  nuns.  But  it  was  not  without  new 
and  severe  trials  that  Alice  Lalor’s  house  acquired  this  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

The  many  convents  which  now  exist  in  the  United  States,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  filiations  of  the  Georgetown  convent,  have  boarding-schools  or 
day  schools  for  girls  of  the  higher  as  well  as  of  the  poorer  class.  The 
education  received  in  their  schools  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  work  of  Miss 
Alice  Lalor  is  an  immense  benefit  to  America.  The  same  is  true  of  that  to 
which  Mrs.  Seton,  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States, 
devoted  herself,  but  of  this  admirable  lady  we  shall  furnish  a  separate 
biography. 

The  bisnop  of  Baltimore  seconded  with  all  his  efforts  the  foundation  of 
these  pious  communities,  and  frequently  visited  Emmitsburg  on  important 
solemnities,  the  taking  of  the  habit,  renewal  of  vows,  or  consecration  of 
chapels. 

In  his  life  we  will  not  omit  one  fact  which  has  long  since  led  to  much 
discussion.  In  1803,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  brother  of  Napoleon,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  a  French  frigate,  and  spent  some  time  here.  Meeting  Miss 
Patterson,  a  Protestant  lady,  in  Baltimore,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  her, 
and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  A  day  was  fixed,  but  it  was  deemed 
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prudent  to  delay  it  for  two  months,  and  then  Bishop  Carroll  himself  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony. 

On  Jerome’s  return  to  France,  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  burst  upon  him 
and  his  wife,  and  the  latter  was  compelled  to  return  to  Maryland.  A  son 
was  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  is  really  the  lawful  heir  of  Jerome. 
Napoleon  saw  this  and  sought  to  annul  the  marriage.  He  accordingly 
applied  to  Pope  Pius  VII  on  the  24th  of  May,  1805.  “By  our  laws,”  says 
he,  “the  marriage  is  null.  A  Spanish  priest  so  far  forgot  his  duties  as  to 
pronounce  the  benediction.  I  desire  from  your  holiness  a  bull  annulling  the 
marriage.  It  is  important  for  France  that  there  should  not  be  a  Protestant 
young  woman  so  near  my  person.” 

Several  of  these  statements  were  untrue,  but  the  pontiff  was  so  gracious 
as  to  make  a  reply  in  which  he  examines  and  discusses,  each  in  its  turn,  the 
several  causes  for  nullity  put  forward  by  the  emperor.  He  refutes  them  all, 
and  declares  that  none  of  them  can  invalidate  the  marriage,  and  concludes: 
“We  may  not  depart  from  the  laws  of  the  Church  by  pronouncing  the 
invalidity  of  a  marriage  which,  according  to  the  declaration  of  God,  no 
human  power  can  dissolve.  Were  we  to  usurp  an  authority  which  is  not 
ours,  we  should  render  ourselves  guilty  of  a  most  abominable  abuse  of  our 
sacred  ministry  before  the  tribunal  of  God  and  the  whole  Church.” 

In  spite  of  this  decided  answer,  Napoleon  returned  to  the  point,  and  plied 
entreaties,  menaces,  and  commands,  but  all  in  vain;  and  if  the  marriage  was 
ever  declared  null,  or  another  performed,  it  was,  by  the  pontiff’s  decision,  all 
illegal. 

Bishop  Carroll  had,  moreover,  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  number  of 
Catholics  increased  considerably  by  immigration  from  Europe,  and  also  by 
conversions.  Every  priest  to  whom  he  could  assign  a  post,  immediately 
beheld  a  Catholic  population  spring  up  around  him,  which  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  aloof  from  the  practice  of  religious  duties  as  long  as  it  had  no 
priest  near  to  bring  them  to  mind.  In  1806  the  prelate  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  three  churches  in  Baltimore  alone.  In  1808  he  counted  in  his  diocese 
sixty-eight  priests  and  eighty  churches,  and  the  progress  of  religion  made 
him  urgently  request  at  Rome  the  division  of  the  United  States  into  several 
bishoprics.  Pope  Pius  VII  yielded  to  the  desires  of  the  venerable  founder  of 
the  American  hierarchy,  and  by  a  brief  of  April  8,  1808,  Baltimore  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Metropolitan  See,  and  four  suffragan  bishoprics  were 
erected  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Bardstown.  On  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  Bishop  Carroll,  the  Abbe  Cheverus  was  named  to  the  see  of 
Boston,  and  the  Abbe  Flaget  to  that  of  Bardstown.  The  Rev.  Michael 
Egan,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Father  Luke  Concanen,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  to  that  of  New 
York.  The  latter  resided  at  Rome,  and  held  the  posts  of  Prior  of  St. 
Clement’s  and  Librarian  of  the  Minerva.  Fie  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
American  missions,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  Dominican  convent 
was  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1805.  He  had  already  refused  a  miter  in 
Ireland,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who 
sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  the  New  World;  and  he  accordingly  received 
episcopal  consecration  at  Rome  on  the  24th  of  April,  1S0S,  at  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda. 

The  new  bishop  traveled  at  once  to  Leghorn,  and  subsequently  to  Naples, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  vessel  bound  to  the  United  States.  He  bore  the 
pallium  for  Archbishop  Carroll,  and  the  bulls  of  institution  for  the  three  new 
bishops.  The  French  authorities,  then  in  possession  of  Naples,  opposed  his 
departure,  and  detained  him  as  a  prisoner,  although  he  had  paid  his  passage. 
The  pretext  of  these  vexations  was  that  Bishop  Concanen  was  a  British  sub¬ 
ject.  The  prelate  could  not  escape  the  rigors  of  the  police,  and  died  suddenly 
in  July,  1810,  poisoned,  it  would  seem,  by  persons  who  wished  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  his  effects  and  the  sacred  vessels  which  it  was  known  he  had  with 
him. 

This  premature  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Church  in  America,  and 
caused  the  utmost  grief,  as  new  evils  menaced  the  Vicar  of  Christ  himself. 
When  Pius  VII  decreed  the  creation  of  the  archbishopric  of  Baltimore,  a  French 
army  occupied  Rome;  not,  as  later,  to  befriend  and  protect,  but  to  seize  the 
papal  states  and  extort  from  the  supreme  pontiff  concessions  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  Church.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  the 
holy  father  was  organizing  the  episcopate  in  America  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  troops  of  General  Miollis  menaced  him  in  his  palace.  But  when 
the  new  bishop  of  New  York  died  at  Naples,  Pius  VII  was  no  longer  at 
Rome  to  provide  for  the  vacancy,  or  see  that  the  bulls  of  the  other  bishops 
reached  their  destination.  He  himself  had  been  dragged  off  from  the  Quirinal 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  July,  1809,  by  General  Radet’s  gendarmes,  and 
carried  as  a  prisoner  first  to  Grenoble  and  Avignon,  then  to  Savona.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Carroll  and  his  clergy  immediately  consulted  as  to  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  persecuted  pontiff,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
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being  deceived  by  any  pretended  letters.  Owing  to  these  delays,  the  bulls  of 
April  8,  1808,  reached  Baltimore  only  in  September,  1810,  and  then  by  the 
way  of  Lisbon.  They  were  immediately  put  in  execution.  Bishop  Egan, 
first  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  was  consecrated  on  the  28th  of  October;  Bishop 
Cheverus,  first  bishop  of  Boston,  on  the  1st  of  November;  and  finally.  Bishop 
Flaget  received  episcopal  consecration  on  the  4th  of  November,  1810.  At 
this  last  ceremony  Bishop  Cheverus  delivered  the  sermon,  and  eloquently 
addressed  Archbishop  Carroll  as  the  Elias  of  the  New  Law,  the  father  of  the 
clergy,  the  guide  of  the  chariot  of  Israel  in  the  New  World:  “Pater  mi, 
Pater  mi,  currus  Israel  et  auriga  ejus.”  He  extolled  the  merits  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Sulpice,  to  which  Bishop  Flaget  belonged,  citing  the  various  testi¬ 
monies  given  in  its  honor  at  different  times  by  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  of 
France,  and  the  phrase  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Fenelon  on  his  death-bed, 
“at  that  moment  when  man  no  longer  flatters;”  “I  know  nothing  more  vener¬ 
able  or  more  apostolical  than  the  Congregation  of  St.  Sulpice.” 

The  archbishop  of  Baltimore  might  now  repose  in  his  glorious  age,  and 
await  in  security  the  moment  when  God  should  call  him  to  the  reward  of 
his  labors.  He  had  commenced  the  ministry  in  America  when  Catholicity 
was  persecuted  there,  and  a  few  poor  missionaries  alone  shared  the  toils  and 
perils  of  the  apostleship.  He  now  beheld  the  United  States  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  and  in  his  own  diocese  he  had  established  a  seminary,  colleges,  and 
convents;  had  created  religious  vocations,  and  founded  a  national  clergy. 
Louisiana,  with  its  episcopal  see,  its  convent  and  clergy,  had  also  been  added 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  now  confided  to  one  of  his  clergy  as  its  prelate. 

Yet  the  trials  of  the  Church  of  Europe,  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of 
Pius  VII.,  filled  with  bitterness  the  last  years  of  the  holy  and  aged  prelate. 
Archbishop  Carroll  lived  long  enough  to  see  peace  restored  to  the  Church; 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  holy  father,  on  returning  to  Rome  in  1814,  was 
to  name  to  the  see  of  New  York,  vacant  since  the  death  of  Bishop  Concanen, 
Father  John  Connelly,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  prior  of  St.  Clement’s. 
His  promotion  completed  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after,  the 
patriarch  of  that  Church,  humbly  begging  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  to  die, 
expired  on  the  3d  of  December,  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  his  death  was 
lamented,  not  only  by  Catholics,  but  also  by  the  Protestants,  who  respected 
and  admired  the  archbishop,  and  mourned  his  death  as  a  public  loss. 

In  person,  Archbishop  Carroll  was  commanding  and  dignified.  His 
voice  was  feeble,  and  he  was  accordingly  less  fitted  for  the  pulpit;  but  his 
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discourses  are  models  of  unction  and  classical  taste.  He  was  a  profound 
theologian  and  scholar,  and  in  conversation  possessed  unusual  charm  and 
elegance.  As  a  prelate  he  was  eminent  for  learning,  mildness,  yet  a  strict 
exactness  in  the  rubrics  and  usages  of  the  Church.  His  style,  terse  and 
elegant,  was  generally  admired;  but  of  his  works,  we  have  only  his  contro¬ 
versy  with  Wharton,  his  journal,  and  some  sermons  and  pastoral  letters. 

Wrote  the  brilliant  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee  of  this  first  American 
prelate:  “In  the  character  of  the  first  archbishop  and  the  first  president  we 
find  many  points  of  personal  resemblance,  which  we  cannot  think  either 
trivial  or  fanciful.  Born  about  the  same  period  in 'adjoining  states,  of  parents 
who  ranked  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  provinces,  each  endowed  with 
decided  talents  for  governing  himself  and  others,  both  were  called  to  high 
but  dissimilar  authority  at  the  first  commencement  of  a  new  state  of  society. 
In  the  wise  forethought,  the  disinterested  demeanor,  the  grave  courtesy,  and 
the  ardent  patriotism  of  Archbishop  Carroll  and  General  Washington  there 
is  a  striking  similarity.  To  American  Catholics,  the  character  of  their  first 
chief  pastor  can  never  become  old,  nor  tiresome,  nor  unlovely,  any  more  than 
the  character  of  Washington  can  to  citizens  of  all  denominations.” 


Chapter  XXIX 


J\  Mol v  Jlmettican  Foundress. 


MARRIAGE  and  Widowhood  of  Catherine  Srton. —  Voyage  to  Italy.  —  In¬ 
fluence  of  Catholic  Scenes  and  Associations. — Struggles  for  the  Light 
of  Faith. — The  Widow  Returns  Home.— Received  into  the  Fold. — Charity 
to  Little  Children.  —  The  Founding  of  a  Sisterhood.  —  Growth  op  a 
Noble  Institution.— Zeal  and  Labors  of  the  Foundress. — End  of  a  Holy 
Life. 


LIZABETH  ANN  BAYLEY,  the  foundress  of  the  Sisterhood 
of  Charity  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1774.  Her  father,  Dr.  Richard 
Bayley,  was  a  physician  of  good  family  and  distinguished  position, 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man  of  many  natural 
virtues;  but  he  cared  very  little  about  religion,  and  wherever  his 
daughter  may  have  got  the  pious  inclinations  which  distinguished  her  in  girl¬ 
hood,  she  certainly  did  not  get  them  from  him.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Charlton,  died  while  Elizabeth  was  a  child.  Under  the  care  of  her 
father,  however,  Miss  Bayley  was  well  educated  and  trained  in  domestic 
duties.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  married  Mr.  William  McGee  Seton,  eldest 
son  of  a  prosperous  New  York  merchant,  and  descendant  of  an  ancient  Scot¬ 
tish  patrician  family,  whose  head  is  the  Earl  of  Winton.  Their  married  life 
was  eminently  happy,  and  for  six  or  seven  years  fortune  smiled  upon  them. 
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Commercial  disasters  at  last  swept  away  their  property.  Dr.  Bayley  died 
suddenly  of  a  malignant  fever  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
health  officer  of  the  port;  Mr.  Seton’s  health  failed,  and  in  1803  the  husband 
and  wife  determined  to  make  a  voyage  to  Italy.  They  suffered  a  long  and 
painful  quarantine  at  Leghorn,  and  a  week  after  their  release  Mr.  Seton  died, 
leaving  his  wife  in  a  strange  land  with  her  eldest  child,  a  girl  of  nine  years. 
Mrs.  Seton  was  not,  however,  without  comfort  and  protection.  Two  estimable 
Italian  gentlemen,  Philip  and  Anthony  Filicchi,  personal  friends  and  business 
correspondents  of  the  Setons,  took  her  to  their  home  and  treated  her  with 
most  brotherly  kindness. 

Everything  was  done  by  these  generous  friends  to  divert  and  restore 
Mrs.  Seton’s  suffering  spirit,  and  a  visit  was  made  to  Florence,  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  charms  of  Italy  before 
returning  to  her  family  in  America.  The  churches  and  the  sacred  paintings 
seem  alone  to  have  impressed  her  during  this  visit.  Of  the  picture  of  the 
descent  from  the  cross  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  she  says,  “  It  engaged  my  whole 
soul;  Mary  at  the  foot  of  it  expressed  well  that  the  iron  had  entered  into  hers; 
and  the  shades  of  death  over  her  agonized  countenance  so  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  heavenly  peace  of  the  dear  Redeemer,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  pains 
had  fallen  on  her.” 

It  will  be  easily  conceived,  from  the  character  of  Mrs.  Seton’s  friends, 
and  from  her  own  lively  and  impressionable  mind,  that  some  pains  were  taken 
during  her  short  stay  amongst  them  to  enlighten  her  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Mr.  Filicchi  once  remarking  that  there  was  but  one  true 
religion,  and  without  a  right  faith  no  one  could  be  acceptable  to  God,  Mrs. 
Seton  replied,  “Oh,  sir!  if  there  is  but  one  faith  and  nobod)'  pleases  God 
without  it,  where  are  all  the  good  people  who  die  out  of  it?”  “  I  don’t 
know,”  answered  her  friend;  “that  depends  on  what  light  of  faith  they  have 
received ;  but  I  know  where  people  go  who  can  know  the  right  faith  if 
they  pray  and  inquire  for  it ,  and  yet  do  neither .”  “  That  is  to  say,  sir,  you 

want  me  to  pray  and  inquire,  and  be  of  your  faith,”  said  Mrs.  Seton,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  Pray  and  inquire,”  he  added,  “that  is  all  I  ask  of  you.” 

They  also  put  books  in  her  hands,  and  introduced  to  her  a  learned  priest. 
For  awhile  Mrs.  Seton  had  no  misgivings  respecting  the  soundness  of  the 
Protestant  faith  and  writes  as  follows  to  a  friend  at  home:  “I  am  hard 
pushed  by  these  charitable  Romans,  who  wish  that  so  much  goodness  should 
be  improved  by  a  conversion,  which  to  effect,  they  have  now  taken  the 
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trouble  to  bring  me  their  best  informed  priest,  Abbe  Plunkett,  who  is  an 
Irishman;  but  they  find  me  so  willing  to  hear  their  enlightened  conversation, 
that  consequently,  as  learned  people  like  to  hear  themselves  best,  I  have  but 
little  to  say,  and  as  yet  keep  friends  with  all,  as  the  best  comment  on  my 
profession.” 

But  it  was  impossible  that,  with  such  edifying  examples  before  her  eyes, 
and  such  able  arguments  addressed  to  her  understanding,  she  should  not  at 
last  begin  to  doubt  her  perfect  security;  and  with  the  first  misgiving  arose  a 
fervent  prayer  to  God  that,  if  not  yet  in  the  right  way,  she  might  be  gra¬ 
ciously  led  into  it.  This  became  her  daily  petition;  nor  need  it  be  told  how 
surely,  in  answer  to  this  heartfelt  and  humble  prayer,  she  was  gradually 
impressed  by  the  truths  of  Catholicity,  and  yielded  up  her  soul  to  this  divine 
influence  long  before  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  swerved  from  Protestant 
belief. 

Having  once  accompanied  her  friends  to  hear  Mass  in  the  church  of 
Montenero,  a  young  Englishman  who  was  present  observed  to  her  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  elevation,  “This  is  what  they  call  their  Real  Presence!” 
“My  very  heart,”  says  Mrs.  Seton,  “trembled  with  pain  and  sorrow  for  his 
unfeeling  interruption  of  their  sacred  adoration;  for  all  around  was  dead 
silence,  and  many  were  prostrated.  Involuntarily  I  bent  from  him  to  the 
pavement,  and  thought  secretly  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  with  starting  tears, 
‘They  discern  not  the  Lord’s  Body;’  and  the  next  thought  was,  how  should 
they  eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation  for  not  discerning  It,  if,  indeed,  It  is 
not  there?” 

Mrs.  Seton,  however,  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
Church  upon  her  obedience,  and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1804,  she  re-em¬ 
barked  with  her  daughter  Anna  for  their  native  country;  but  a  storm  driving 
back  the  vessel,  and  the  child  being  suddenly  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  they 
were  once  more  welcomed  to  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi, 
and  pressed  to  remain  there  until  they  should  again  be  able  to  take  their 
departure.  After  Anna  had  recovered,  her  mother  was  siezed-  by  the  same 
illness;  and  during  all  this  time  the  most  affectionate  care  was  lavished  upon 
them  by  their  Italian  friends.  “Oh!  the  patience,”  exclaims  Mrs.  Seton, 
“and  more  than  human  kindness  of  these  dear  Filicchi’s  for  us!  You  would 
say  it  was  our  Savior  Himself  they  received  in  His  poor  and  sick  strangers.’’ 

Thus  brought  again  within  the  influence  of  Catholic  piety  and  charity, 

Mrs.  Seton  availed  herself  of  every  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
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with  the  doctrines  of  that  faith  which  brought  forth  such  pleasant  fruits;  and 
every  day  felt  herself  more  powerfully  drawn  towards  it.  “How  happy  we 
should  be,”  she  writes  to  a  friend,  “if  we  believed  what  these  dear  souls 
believe — that  they  possess  God  in  the  sacrament,  and  that  He  remains  in  then 
churches,  and  is  carried  to  them  when  they  are  sick!  When  they  carry  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  under  my  window,  while  I  feel  the  full  loneliness  and 
sadness  of  my  case,  I  cannot  stop  my  tears  at  the  thought.  My  God,  how 
happy  I  should  be,  now  so  far  away  from  all  so  dear,  if  I  could  find  You  in 
the  Church  as  they  do  (for  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  very  house  of  Mr. 
Filicchi).  How  many  things  I  would  say  to  You  of  the  sorrows  of  my 
heart  and  the  sins  of  my  life!  The  other  day,  in  a  moment  of  excessive 
distress,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  without  thinking,  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
passed  by,  and  cried  in  an  agony  to  God  to  bless  me,  if  He  was  there;  that 
my  whole  soul  desired  only  Him.” 

At  another  time,  writing  to  the  same  relation,  she  thus  shows  the  gradual 
advance  of  her  mind  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth:  “This  evening,  standing 
by  the  window,  the  moon  shining  full  on  Filicchi’s  countenance,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  showed  me  how  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Dearest  Rebecca,  I  was  cold  with  the  awful  impression  the  first  making  of  it 
gave  me.  The  sign  of  the  cross  of  Christ  on  me!  Deeper  thoughts  came 
with  it  of  I  know  not  what  earnest  desires  to  be  closely  united  with  Him 
who  died  on  it — of  that  last  day  when  He  is  to  bear  it  in  triumph. 

“  All  the  Catholic  religion  is  full  of  these  meanings,  which  interest  me 
so.  Why,  Rebecca,  they  believe  all  we  do  and  suffer,  if  we  offer  it  for  our 
sins,  serves  to  expiate  them.  You  may  remember,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Hobart 
what  was  meant  by  fasting  in  our  prayer-book,  as  I  found  myself  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  morning  saying  so  foolishly  to  God,  ‘I  turn  to  you  in  fasting, 
weeping,  and  mourning,’  and  I  had  come  to  church  with  a  hearty  breakfast 
of  buckwheat  cakes  and  coffee,  and  full  of  life  and  spirits,  with  little  thought 
of  my  sins;  you  may  remember  what  he  said  about  its  being  old  customs, 
etc.  Well,  the  dear  Mrs.  Filicchi  I  am  with  never  eats,  this  season  of  Lent, 
till  after  the  clock  strikes  three.  Then  the  family  assemble,  and  she  says  she 
offers  her  weakness  and  pain  of  fasting  for  her  sins,  united  with  her  Savior’s 
sufferings.  I  like  that  very  much;  but  what  I  like  better,  dearest  Rebecca 
— only  think  what  a  comfort — they  go  to  Mass  here  every  morning. 

“Ah!  how  often  you  and  I  used  to  give  the  sigh,  and  you  would  press 
your  arm  in  mine  of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  say,  ‘No  more  until  next  Sun- 
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day,’  as  we  turned  from  the  church-door,  which  closed  upon  us  (unless  a 
prayer-day  was  given  out  in  the 'week).  Well,  here  they  go  to  church  at 
four  every  morning  if  they  please.  And  you  know  how  we  were  laughed  at 
for  running  from  one  church  to  another  on  Sacrament  Sundays,  that  we 
might  receive  as  often  as  we  could;  well,  here  people  that  love  God,  and 
lead  a  regular  life,  can  go  (though  many  do  not  do  it,  yet  they  can  go)  every 
day.  Oh,  I  don’t  know  how  any  one  can  have  any  trouble  in  this  world, 
who  believes  all  these  dear  souls  believe.  If  I  don’t  believe  it,  it  shall  not  be 
for  want  of  praying.  Why,  they  must  be  as  happy  as  angels,  almost.” 

Such  was  the  lofty  and  just  appreciation  which  Mrs.  Seton  formed  of 
Catholic  truth;  and  would  that  all  Catholics  set  so  high  a  value  upon  these 
blessed  privileges  of  their  inheritance  as  did  this  good  soul,  to  whom  as  yet 
they  had  not  been  given! 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  stay  in  Leghorn,  Mrs.  Seton  frequently 
visited  the  sacred  places,  and,  joining  with  devotion  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  would  pour  forth  her  soul  in  prayer.  Indeed,  had  not  her  return 
to  America  been  hastened  as  much  as  possible  through  her  anxiety  to  rejoin 
her  bereaved  family  at  home,  she  would  probably  have  renounced  Protest¬ 
antism  before  leaving  Italy.  However,  the  delay,  although  it  entailed  severe 
mental  conflict  and  suffering  for  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  served  only  to 
prove  still  more  triumphantly  the  power  of  the  faith  she  had  received,  and 
her  own  fidelity  to  the  graces  bestowed. 

Leaving  with  tears  the  grave  of  her  beloved  husband,  Mrs.  Seton  set 
forth,  at  length,  on  the  8th  of  April,  with  a  heart  yearning  with  desire  after 
her  children  at  home.  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi,  who  had  long  been  wishing 
for  matters  of  business  to  visit  America,  was  decided  by  her  lonely  situation 
to  accompany  her  on  the  voyage.  This  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  her;  for 
the  friendship  between  them  was  of  no  common  order. 

“  The  8th  pf  April,”  she  writes  in  her  journal,  “at  half-past  four  in  the 
morning,  my  dearest  brother  came  to  my  room  to  awaken  my  soul  to  all  its 
dearest  hopes  and  expectations.  The  heaven  was  bright  with  stars,  the  wind 
fair,  and  the  Pianingo’s  signal  expected  to  call  us  on  board;  meanwhile  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  called  us  to  Mass,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  prostrate 
in  the  presence  of  God.  Oh,  my  soul,  how  solemn  was  that  offering — for  a 
blessing  on  our  voyage — for  my  dear  ones,  my  sisters,  and  all  so  dear  to  me — 
and  more  than  all,  for  the  souls  of  my  dear  husband  and  father;  earnestly  our 
desires  ascended  with  the  blessed  sacrifice,  that  they  might  find  acceptance 
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through  Him  who  gave  Himself  for  us;  earnestly  we  desired  to  be  united  with 
Him,  and  would  gladly  encounter  all  the.. sorrows  before  us  to  be  partakers  of 
that  blessed  body  and  blood!  Oh,  my  God,  pity  and  spare  me! 

“  Filicchi’s  last  blessing  to  me  was  as  his  whole  conduct  had  been — that  of 
the  truest  friend.  Oh,  Filicchi,  you  shall  not  witness  against  me.  May  God 
bless  you  forever;  and  may  you  shine  as  the  ‘stars  in  glory’  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me.  .  .  .  Most  dear  Seton,  where  are  you  now  ?  I  lose 

sight  of  the  shore  that  contains  your  dear  ashes,  and  your  soul  is  in  that  region 
of  immensity  where  I  cannot  find  you.  My  Father  and  my  God!  And  yet 
I  must  always  love  to  retrospect  Thy  wonderful  dispensations;  to  be  sent  so 
many  thousand  miles  on  so  hopeless  an  errand;  to  be  constantly  supported 
and  accompanied  by  Thy  consoling  mercy  through  scenes  of  trial  which 
nature  alone  must  have  sunk  under  ;  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of  Thy  truth, 
notwithstanding  every  affection  of  my  heart  and  power  of  my  will  was 
opposed  to  it;  to  be  succored  and  cherished  by  the  tenderest  friendship, ^hile 
separated  and  far  from  those  that  I  loved.  My  Father  and  my  God,  while  I 
live  let  me  praise,  while  I  have  my  being  let  me  serve  and  adore  Thee.” 

During  the  voyage,  which  lasted  fifty  six  days,  Mrs.  Seton  employed  her 
time  in  uniting  as  far  as  possible  with  Mr.  A.  Filicchi  in  the  observances  of 
the  Church,  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  in  acquainting  herself  still 
further  with  Catholic  doctrine  by  frequent  conversation  with  her  friend. 
She  had  need  of  strength  for  the  storm  of  opposition  that  awaited  her;  and 
her  heart  sunk,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  joyful  anticipations  at  returning  home, 
at  the  separation  that  her  religious  convictions  would  bring  about  between 
her  and  her  hitherto  deeply  reverenced  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hobart.  She 
says  in  her  journal,  looking  forward  to  this,  “  Still  if  you  will  not  be  my 
brother,  if  your  dear  friendship  and  esteem  must  be  the  price  of  my  fidelity 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  I  cannot*  doubt  the  mercy  of  God,  who,  by 
depriving  me  of  my  dearest  tie  on  earth,  will  certainly  draw  me  nearer  to 
Him;  and  this  I  feel  confidently  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the 
truth  of  His  promise,  which  can  never  fail.” 

Mrs.  Seton  had  the  happiness  of  finding  all  her  little  ones  in  perfect 
health ;  but  a  severe  trial  awaited  her  in  the  death  of  Miss  Rebecca  Seton, 
her  sister-in-law  and  most  dear  companion  and  friend,  who  only  survived  a 
few  weeks  after  their  reunion. 

Mrs.  Seton  being  thus  fully  engaged  with  her  dying  sister  immediately 
on  her  return  from  Italy,  could  not  help  contrasting  painfully  the  difference 
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between  the  death-bed  of  a  Protestant  and  one  who  is  fortified  by  all  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  Yet,  after  the  trial  was  over,  her  mind  became 
unutterably  harassed  by  doubts  and  temptations  respecting  her  future  religious 
profession.  On  leaving  Leghorn  she  had  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Filicchi 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  bishop  of  Balti¬ 
more;  but,  unfortunately,  this  letter  was  not  at  once  delivered;  and,  following 
the  well-meant  advice  of  Mr.  Filicchi,  to  acquaint  her  pastor  and  friends  with 
her  change  of  principles,  such  a  storm  of  opposition  came  down  upon  her  that 
for  a  long  time  her  mind  was  divided  and  bewildered,  and  tempted  to  stray 
back  altogether  from  the  newly-found  path  of  truth. 

Mr.  Hobart,  in  particular,  whose  talents  and  religious  zeal  were  very 
great,  and  for  whom  her  own  great  partiality  pleaded  strongly,  left  no  argu¬ 
ment  untried  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  And  though 
constant  personal  communication  with  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi,  at  New  York, 
and  epistolary  correspondence  with  his  brother  at  Leghorn,  kept  up  the  war¬ 
fare  on  the  other  side,  yet  for  many  months  she  could  not  see  her  way  clearly 
to  renounce  forever  the  creed  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  But 
accustomed  as  she  was  almost  incessantly  to  lay  every  trouble  before  God  and 
implore  His  divine  guidance,  the  germ  of  faith  could  not  be  stifled  within  her; 
and  perhaps  it  became  only  more  firmly  rooted  during  this  time  of  suffering. 
The  brothers  Filicchi  were  unwearied  in  teaching,  counseling,  and  confirm¬ 
ing  her  wavering  mind.  The  letters  of  Philip,  in  particular,  are  models  of 
wisdom,  piety,  and  charity;  and  as  the  letters  of  a  layman  engaged  in  active 
mercantile  pursuits,  they  bear  the  marks  of  no  common  attainments.  He 
much  regretted  that  Mrs.  Seton  had  not  entered  the  Catholic  Church  whilst 
in  Italy,  and  under  the  full  force  of  convictions. 

Though  unable  to  act  decidedly,  Mrs.  Seton’s  mind  seemed  still  more 
unable  to  let  go  the  truths  it  had  already  embraced.  She  thus  describes  her 
own  singular  state:  “  On  arriving  at  home  (from  Italy)  I  was  assailed  on  the 
subject  of  religion  by  the  clergy,  who  talked  of  Anti-Christ,  idolatry,  and 
urged  objections  in  torrents;  which,  though  not  capable  of  changing  the 
opinions  I  had  adopted,  have  terrified  me  enough  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of 
hesitation;  and  I  am  thus  in  the  hands  of  God,  praying  night  and  day  for  His 
divine  light,  which  can  alone  direct  me  aright.  I  instruct  my  children  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  without  taking  any  decided  step;  my  heart  is  in  that  faith, 
and  it  is  my  greatest  comfort  to  station  myself  in  imagination  in  a  Catholic 
Church.” 
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The  coldness  of  many,  indeed  most  of  her  Protestant  friends,  who  were 
scandalized  at  her  venturing  to  entertain  any  doubts  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
was  a  great  trial  to  her  warm  and  still  bleeding  heart;  but  perhaps  a  still 
greater  temptation  for  her  lay  in  the  affectionate  appeals  continually  made  to 
her  by  Mr.  Hobart. 

The  very  fact  of  being  in  a  state  of  doubt,  of  course,  made  Mrs.  Seton 
a  sort  of  common  prey  for  proselytizers  of  all  denominations,  which  she  her¬ 
self  describes  in  a  lively  manner.  “  I  had,”  she  says,  “a  most  affectionate 
note  from  Mr.  Hobart  to-day,  asking  me  how  I  could  ever  think  of  leaving 
the  church  in  which  I  was  baptized.  But,  though  whatever  he  says  has  the 
weight  of  my  partiality  for  him,  as  well  as  the  respect  it  seems  to  me  I  could 
scarcely  have  for  any  one  else,  yet  that  question  made  me  smile;  for  it  is  like 
saying  that  wherever  a  child  is  born,  and  wherever  its  parents  place  it,  there 
it  will  find  the  truth ;  and  he  does  not  hear  the  droll  invitations  made  me 
every  day  since  I  am  in  my  little  new  home,  and  old  friends  come  to  see  me; 
for  it  has  already  happened  that  one  of  the  most  excellent  women  I  ever 
knew,  who  is  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  finding  me  unsettled  about  the  great 
object  of  a  true  faith,  said  to  me:  ‘Oh,  do,  dear  soul,  come  and  hear  our  J. 
Mason,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  us.’ 

“A  little  after  came  one  whom  I  loved  for  the  purest  and  most  innocent 
manners,  of  the  Society  of  Quakers  (to  which  I  have  always  been  attached); 
she  coaxed  me  too  with  artless  persuasion:  ‘  Betsy,  I  tell  thee,  thee  had  better 
come  with  us.’  And  my  faithful  old  friend  of  the  Anabaptist  meeting,  Mrs. 
T — — ,  says,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ‘Oh,  could  you  be  regenerated;  could 
you  know  our  experiences,  and  enjoy  with  us  our  heavenly  banquet.’  And 
my  good  old  Mary,  the  Methodist,  groans  and  contemplates,  as  she  calls  it, 
over  my  soul,  so  misled  because  I  have  got  no  convictions.  But  oh,  my 
Father  and  my  God!  all  that  will  not  do  for  me.  Your  word  is  truth,  and 
without  contradiction,  wherever  it  is;  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  baptism,  I  look 
for  wherever  it  is,  and  I  often  think  my  sins,  my  miseries,  hide  the  light;  yet 
I  will  cling  and  hold  to  my  God  to  the  last  gasp,  begging  for  that  light,  and 
never  change  until  I  find  it.” 

Again  she  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  A.  Filicchi,  in  September:  “  Your  Antonio 
would  not  even  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  me  in  St.  Paul’s  (Protestant 
Episcopal)  Church  to-day ;  but  peace  and  persuasion  about  proprieties,  etc., 
over  prevailed ;  yet  I  got  in  a  side  pew,  which  turned  my  face  towards  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  next  street,  and  found  myself  twenty  times  speaking 
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to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  there,  instead  of  looking  at  the  naked  altar  where 
I  was,  or  minding  the  routine  of  prayers.  Tears  plenty,  and  sighs  as  silent 
and  deep  as  when  I  first  entered  your  blessed  Church  of  the  Annunciation  in 
Florence — all  turning  to  the  one  only  desire,  to  see  the  way  most  pleasing  to 
my  God,  whichever  that  way  is.  .  .  . 

“  I  can  only  say,  I  do  long  and  desire  to  worship  our  God  in  truth;  and 
if  I  had  never  met  you  Catholics,  and  yet  should  have  read  the  books  Mr. 
Hobart  has  brought  me,  they  would  have  in  themselves  brought  a  thousand 
uncertainties  and  doubts  to  my  mind;  and  these  soften  my  heart  so  much 
before  God,  in  the  certainty  how  much  He  must  pity  me,  knowing  as  He 
does  the  whole  and  sole  bent  of  my  soul  is  to  please  Him  only,  and  get  close 
to  Him  in  this  life  and  in  the  next,  that  in  the  midnight  hour,  believe  me,  I 
often  look  up  at  the  walls  through  the  tears  and  distress  that  overpower  me, 
expecting  rather  to  see  His  finger  writing  on  the  wall  for  my  relief,  than  that 
He  will  forsake  or  abandon  so  poor  a  creature.” 

Mrs.  Seton  made  one  final  effort  to  find  comfort  in  that  form  of  worship 
where  she  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  seek  it.  “  Would  you  believe  it, 
Amabilia,  in  a  desperation  of  heart  I  went  last  Sunday  to  St.  George’s 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  Church;  the  wants  and  necessities  of  my  soul  were  so 
pressing  that  I  looked  straight  up  to  God,  and  I  told  Him,  since  I  cannot  see 
the  way  to  please  You,  whom  alone  I  wish  to  please,  everything  is  indifferent 
to  me;  and  until  You  do  show  me  the  way  You  mean  me  to  walk  in,  I  will 
trudge  on  in  the  path  You  suffered  me  to  be  born  in,  and  go  even  to  the  very 
sacrament  where  I  once  used  to  find  You. 

“  So  away  I  went,  my  old  Mary  happy  to  take  care  of  the  children  for 
me  once  more  until  I  came  back;  but  if  I  left  the  house  a  Protestant,  I 
returned  to  it  a  Catholic,  I  think;  since  I  determined  to  go  no  more  to  the 
Protestants,  being  much  more  troubled  than  ever  I  thought  I  could  be  whilst 
I  remembered  God  is  my  God.  But  so  it  was,  that  in  the  bowing  of  my 
heart  before  the  bishop  to  receive  his  absolution,  which  is  given  publicly  and 
universally  to  all  in  the  Church,  I  had  not  the  least  faith  in  his  prayers,  and 
looked  for  an  apostolic  loosing  from  my  sins,  which,  by  the  books  Mr.  Hobart 
had  given  me  to  read,  I  find  they  do  not  claim  or  admit;  thus  trembling  1 
went  to  Communion,  half  dead  with  the  inward  struggle;  when  they  said 
‘  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,’ — oh,  Amabilia,  no  words  can  express  my 
trial. 

“  I  took  the  Daily  Exercise  of  good  Abb^, Plunkett,  to  read  the  prayers 
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after  Communion;  but  finding  every  word  addressed  to  our  dear  Savior  as 
really  present,  I  became  half  crazy,  and  for  the  first  time  could  not  bear  the 
sweet  caresses  of  the  darlings,  nor  bless  their  little  dinner.  Oh,  my  God,  that 
day!  but  it  finished  calmly  at  last,  abandoning  all  to  God,  and  a  renewed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  whose  mild  and  peaceful  look  reproached  my 
bold  excesses,  and  reminded  me  to  fix  my  heart  above  with  better  hopes.” 

So  tortured  was  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Seton  at  this  time,  that  she  had  even 
thought  in  despair  of  embracing  no  particular  form  of  Christianity  until  the 
hour  of  death;  but  taking  up  a  sermon  of  Bourdaloue  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  and  meeting  with  the  following  observations,  in  allusion  to  the 
inquiry,  “  Where  is  He  who  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?”  that  when  we  no 
longer  discern  the  star  of  faith,  we  must  seek  it  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found, 
among  the  depositories  of  the  divine  word,  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  she 
was,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  suggestion  that  she 
immediately  turned  again  to  the  Catholic  books  which  had  originally  so  forci¬ 
bly  attracted  her;  and  being  unable  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  priest  in 
her  own  neighborhood,  wrote  at  once  to  solicit  directions  from  the  Rev.  John 
Louis  de  Cheverus,  of  Boston. 

In  vain  did  her  Protestant  friends  use  all  the  common  arguments  to  deter 
her.  Worldly  considerations  were  nothing  to  her  where  her  soul  was  con¬ 
cerned.  “  The  Catholics  of  New  York  were  represented  to  me,”  she  tells  a 
friend  at  this  time,  “  as  the  offscourings  of  the  people,”  and  the  congregation 
as  “a  public  nuisance;  but,”  she  adds,  “  that  troubles  not  me.  The  congrega¬ 
tions  of  a  city  may  be  very  shabby,  yet  very  pleasing  to  God ;  or  very  bad 
people  among  them,  yet  that  cannot  hurt  the  faith ,  as  I  take  it.  And  should 
the  priest  himself  deserve  no  more  respect  than  is  here  allowed  him,  his  min¬ 
istry  of  the  sacraments  would  be  the  same  to  me,  if  I  ever  shall  receive  them. 
I  seek  but  God  and  His  Church;  and  expect  to  find  my  peace. in  them,  not  in 
the  people.” 

Mrs.  Seton  then  put  herself  in  correspondence  with  Father  Cheverus; 
and  this  step  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  her.  His  timely  counsels  and  the 
wise  advice  of  Bishop  Carroll,  at  length,  under  God,  dispelled  the  clouds 
from  her  soul,  and  determined  her  to  delay  no  longer  seeking  admission  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  These  are  her  own  words  on  making  this  important 
decision,  and  are  the  last  extract  we  shall  make  from  her  pen  as  a  Protestant: 
“Now,  they <ell  me,  take  care,  I  am  a  mother,  and  my  children  I  must 
answer  for  in  judgment,  whatever  faith  I  lead  them  to.  That  being  so,  and 
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I  so  unconscious,  for  I  little  thought,  till  told  by  Mr.  Hobart,  that  their  faith 
could  be  so  full  of  consequence  to  J:hem  and  me,  I  will  go  peacefully  and 
firmly  to  the  Catholic  Church;  for  if  faith  is  so  important  to  our  salvation,  I 
will  seek  it  where  true  faith  first  began ;  seek  it  amongst  those  who  received 
it  from  God  Himself.” 

On  Ash- Wednesday  then,  March  14,  1805,  Mrs.  Seton  presented  herself 
for  acceptance  in  old  St.  Peter’s  Church,  New  York  City.  “How  the 
heart,”  she  says,  “  died  away,  as  it  were,  in  silence,  before  the  little  tabernacle 
and  the  large  crucifixion  over  it!  Ah,  my  God,  here  let  me  rest;  and  down 
the  head  on  the  bosom,  and  the  knees  on  the  bench.”  After  Mass  she  was 
received  into  the  Church  by  a  venerable  Irish  priest,  the  Rev.  Matthew 
O’Brien,  in  the  presence  of  her  most  true  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi. 
What  his  feelings  must  have  been,  at  this  happy  termination  to  all  his  anxie¬ 
ties  on  her  account,  can  be  well  imagined.  Less  easily  hers  as  she  returned 
home,  “  light  at  heart,  and  cool  of  head,  the  first  time  these  many  long  months; 
but  not  without  begging  our  Lord  to  wrap  my  heart  deep  in  that  open  side, 
so  well  described  in  the  beautiful  crucifixion ;  or  lock  it  up  in  His  little  taber¬ 
nacle,  where  I  shall  now  rest  forever.  Oh,  the  endearments  of  this  day  with 
the  children,  and  the  play  of  the  heart  with  God,  while  keeping  up  their  little 
farces  with  them.”  What  a  contrast  to  the  torturing  anxieties  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  trouble  and  disappointment  she 
experienced  in  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
when,  “  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  could  not  bear  the  sweet  caresses  of 
her  darling  children,  nor  bless  their  dinner!” 

The  following  extracts  from  her  journal  of  this  time  all  breathe  the  same 
happy  spirit  of  peace  and  contentment:  “  So  delighted  now  to  prepare  for 
this  good  confession,  which,  bad  as  I  am,  I  would  be  ready  to  make  on  the 
house-top,  to  insure  the  good  absolution  I  hope  for  after  it,  and  then  to  set 
out  a  new  life,  a  new  existence  itself;  no  great  difficulty  for  me  to  be  ready 
for  it;  for  truly  my  life  has  been  well  culled  over  in  bitterness  of  soul,  three 
months  of  sorrow  past.”  “  It  is  done  easy  enough.  The  kindest  confessor 
is  this  Mr.  O’Brien,  with  the  comjDassion  and  yet  firmness  in  this  work  of 
mercy  which  I  would  have  expected  from  my  Lord  Himself.  Our  Lord 
Himself  I  saw  alone  in  him,  both  in  his  and  my  part  in  this  venerable  sacra¬ 
ment;  for,  oh!  how  awful  those  words  of  unloosing  after  a  thirty  years’  bond¬ 
age.  I  felt  as  if  my  chains  fell,  as  those  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  touch  of  the 
Divine  messenger,” 
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“  My  God !  what  new  scenes  for  my  soul !  Annunciation  Day  I  shall  be 
made  one  with  Him  who  said,  ‘  Unless  you  eat  My  flesh  and  drink  My  blood, 
you  can  have  no  part  with  Me.’  I  count  the  days  and  hours;  yet  a  few  more 
of  hope  and  expectation,  and  then — how  bright  the  sun,  these  morning  walks 
of  preparation!  Deep  snow  or  smooth  ice,  all  to  me  the  same — I  see  nothing 
but  the  little  bright  cross  on  St.  Peter’s  steeple.” 

“  25 th  March. — At  last,  God  is  mine,  and  I  am  His.  Now  let  all  go  its 
round.  I  have  received  Him.  The  awful  impressions  of  the  evening  before, 
Jesus,  of  not  having  done  all  to  prepare;  and  yet  even  the  transports  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope  in  His  goodness.  My  God!  to  the  last  breath  of  life  will  I 
not  remember  this  night  of  watching  for  morning  dawn,  the  fearful  beating 
heart,  so  pressing  to  be  gone;  the  long  walk  to  town,  but  every  step  counted 
nearer  that  street;  then  nearer  that  tabernacle;  then  nearer  the  moment  He 
would  enter  the  poor,  poor  little  dwelling  so  all  His  own.  And  when  He 
did,  the  first  thought  I  remember  was,  ‘  Let  God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered;’  for  it  seemed  to  me  my  King  had  come  to  take  His  throne;  and 
instead  of  the  humble,  tender  welcome  I  had  expected  to  give  Him,  it  was  but 
a  triumph  of  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  deliverer  was  come,  and  my  defense, 
and  shield,  and  strength,  and  salvation  made  mine  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
Now,  then,  all  the  recesses  of  my  heart  found  their  fling,  and  it  danced 
with  more  fervor — no,  I  must  not  say  that — but  perhaps  almost  with  as  much 
as  the  royal  psalmist  before  his  ark ;  for  I  was  far  richer  than  he,  and  more 
honored  than  he  ever  could  be.  Now  the  point  is  for  the  fruits.  So  far, 
truly,  I  feel  all  the  powers  of  my  soul  held  fast  by  Him,  who  came  with  so 
much  majesty  to  take  possession  of  His  little  poor  kingdom.” 

Behold  Mrs.  Seton,  then,  at  length  safely  housed  within  the  ark  towards 
which  her  soul  had  for  so  long  unconsciously  yearned.  After  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  doubts  she  had  been  passing  through,  she  was  well  prepared  to 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  peace  on  which  she  had  now  entered ;  not  peace 
undisturbed,  but  still  peace  that  could  not  be  removed.  She  was  now,  as  she 
herself  hastened  to  inform  Father  De  Cheverus,  whose  advice  had  so  materi¬ 
ally  aided  her  conversion,  “  a  poor  burdened  creature,  weighed  down  with 
sins  and  sorrows,  receiving  an  immediate  transition  to  life,  liberty,  and  rest.” 

At  that  time  it  was  considered  a  degradation  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  estrangement  of  her  family  on  this  account  left  Mrs.  Seton  to  meet 
almost  alone  the  exigencies  in  which  the  embarrassed  state  of  her  husband’s 
affairs  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  involved  her.  Had  she  remained  a 
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Protestant,  all  due  assistance  would  have  been  given,  and  a  large  fortune  might 
have  been  hers;  but  now,  except  fpr  the  munificent  aid  of  Mr.  Filicchi,  she 
was  left  dependent  on  her  own  exertions.  Nothing  that  the  most  generous 
friendship  could  prompt  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  this  noble  man.  He 
would  gladly  have  provided  a  house  for  her  in  Italy;  and  his  agents  in  New 
York  were  constantly  directed  to  supply  her  with  whatever  money  she  might 
call  on  them  for;  and  her  two  sons,  one  nine  and  the  other  seven  years  old, 
were  placed  by  him  for  education  in  Georgetown  College.  “To  relieve  her 
wants,”  he  told  her,  “was  the  pride  of  his  soul,  and  his  best  passport  for  his 
last  journey.” 

Mrs.  Seton,  however,  was  very  properly  anxious  to  exert  herself  for  the 
benefit  of  her  young  family,  and  she  therefore  opened  a  boarding-house  for 
some  of  the  boys  who  attended  a  school  in  the  city.  Even  in  this  change 
she  found  the  highest  consolation,  knowing  that  it  was  brought  about  by  her 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God ;  and,  after  attending  Mass,  she  went  through 
her  round  of  daily  duties  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction.  She 
still  kept  up  the  practice  of  committing  to  paper  the  secrets  of  her  heart; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  select  from  this  treasury  of  devotion  one  passage  more 
worthy  than  another  of  shadowing  forth  this  j>ure,  and  humble,  and  loving 
heart.  Her  constant  prayer  at  this  time  is,  that  the  love  of  God  mav  be 
supreme  within  her. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1806,  Mr§.  Seton  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Car- 
roll  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  New  York;  and  soon  after  this  event  she  was 
called  upon  to  part  from  her  invaluable  friend,  Mr.  A.  Filicchi,  who  was 
returning  to  his  native  country.  No  words  can  express  all  that  Mrs.  Seton 
owed  to  this  gentleman,  who  had  left  his  own  family  to  accompany  her  home 
in  her  bereavement;  who  had  placed  at  her  disposal  his  means,  his  time,  and 
his  unfailing  sympathy ;  who  had  labored  unceasingly  to  bring  her  within  the 
fold  of  the  true  Church,  and  under  the  bright  example  of  whose  Christian 
piety  and  charity  she  had  first  learned  to  seek  after  this  saving  refuge.  Mrs. 
Seton  always  calls  him  brother ;  and  no  brother  could  have  been  nearer  and 
dearer  to  a  sister’s  heart  than  he  was  to  hers. 

No*  was  it  without  deep  feeling  that  he,  too,  could  bid  farewell  to  one 

to  whom  he  had  been  so  eminently  useful.  We  read  that  he  considered 

“  the  interest  which  he  had  taken  in  the  welfare  of  her  and  her  family  as 

the  secret  of  the  many  favors  he  had  received  from  Heaven.”  When  on  his 

way  home,  being  providentially  rescued  from  very  imminent  danger  “  on  the 
4^ 
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dreadful  summit  of  Mount  Cenis,”  ne  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Seton.  “It  was  on 
Monday  night,  the  8th  of  December,  the  day  of  the  festival  of  our  Blessed 
Lady’s  Conception.  Early  in  that  morning,  they  (the  other  passengers  in 
the  Diligence)  had  all  laughed  at  my  going  to  Mass,  but  fear  drew  afterwards 
from  their  lips,  against  their  will,  the  awful  acknowledgment  of  their  for¬ 
saken  principles  of  religion. 

“I  looked  immediately  to  you  as  my  principal  intercessor;  and  you  must 
have  had  certainly  a  great  share  in  my  deliverance.  What  wonder,  then,  in 
my  readiness  to  be  serviceable  to  you?  Through  your  good  example  they 
find  me  now  a  better  Christian  than  I  was,  and  through  you  my  mercantile 
concerns  are  blessed  by  God  with  an  uninterrupted  success.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  so  foolish  as  to  desert  your  cause.  Pray  only  our  Divine 
Redeemer  to  extend  His  mercy  towards  me  for  the  most  important  welfare 
in  our  next  life.  If  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  be  the  instrument  of  intro¬ 
ducing  you  to  the  gates  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  here  below,  keep  me 
fast  by  you  when  called  upstairs;  we  must  enter  together  into  heaven.  Amen.” 

There  was  one  amongst  Mrs.  Seton’s  near  connections  who  by  no  means 
shared  in  the  general  feeling  of  hostility  with  which  she  was  now  regarded. 
Th  s  was  Miss  Cecilia  Seton,  her  youngest  sister-in-law.  kinder  fourteen 
years  of  age,  beautiful,  devout,  and  most  warmly  attached  to  her  proscribed 
relative,  Mrs.  Seton  cherished  the  earnest  hope  that  this  sister  might  one  day 
be  partaker  of  the  true  faith,  and  availed  herself  of  the  frequent  opportunities 
afforded  by  a  severe  illness  to  bring  the  subject  before  her  young  patient. 

When  raised  from  her  -sick  bed  Cecilia  devoted  herself  unhesitatingly  to 
find  out  the  truth,  and  finally  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  most  furious  opposition, 
on  becoming  a  Catholic.  It  was  in  vain  that  every  means  were  employed 
that  bigotry  and  misguided  zeal  could  suggest.  She  was  threatened  with  all 
sorts  of  possible  and  impossible  evils,  and  even  kept  in  close  confinement  for 
several  days;  but  the  grace  of  God  carried  her  unwavering  through  every 
opposition,  and  she  was  received  into  the  Church,  June  20,  1806. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  step  were  the  young  lady’s  dismis¬ 
sal  from  home  without  the  least  provision,  and  a  positive  prohibition  to  enter 
the  houses  of  any  of  her  relations,  or  to  associate  with  their  families.  The 
youngest  and  hitherto  the  favorite  at  home,  this  was  a  severe  trial  to  the 
youthful  novice;  but  she  was  welcomed  as  a  gift  from  God  by  Mrs.  Seton, 
who  gladly  offered  her  a  home. 

This,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  renewed  persecutions  towards  Mrs. 
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Seton;  and  many  who  had  hitherto  kept  up  some  outward  resemblance  of 
courtesy,  now  forbade  their  children  to  hold  the  slightest  intercourse  with 
her.  Even  the  Protestant  Bishop  Moore  and  Mr.  Hobart,  her  former  friends 
and  pastors,  took  the  same  hostile  part,  and  warned  all  who  had  hitherto 
aided  her  in  her  establishment  to  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with  so 
dangerous  a  person.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  her  circumstances 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view  became  most  seriously  compromised;  yet  still  her 
soul  retained  its  peace,  and  her  mind  dwelt  rather  on  the  consolations  received 
from  Catholic  friends  than  the  injuries  inflicted  by  others. 

Living  under  the  same  roof  with  her  exemplary  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Cecilia  Seton  followed  closely  in  her  footsteps,  and  became  day  by  day  a 
brighter  and  purer  witness  of  the  beauty  of  that  Faith  she  had  embraced. 
So  remarkably  was  this  the  case,  that  she  soon  won  back  the  affection  of 
some  who  had  turned  from  her  in  such  blind  prejudice.  For,  meeting  with 
some  of  her  relations  at  the  death-bed  of  a  mutual  friend,  they  were  so  deeply 
touched  by  the  sweetness  and  piety  of  the  young  convert,  that  they  invited 
her  to  return  amongst  them.  N 

Mrs.  Seton,  however — certainly  from  no  deficiency  on  her  own  part,  but 
perhaps  as  being  considered  a  more  dangerous  character- — was  not  permitted 
to  regain  the  favor  she  had  lost.  But,  except  so  far  as  worldly  circumstances 
were  concerned — which  in  themselves  affected  her  not — this  was  of  little 
moment  to  her;  for  she  was  now  increasingly  occupied  with  her  children, 
who  had  been,  of  course,  received  with  her  into  the  Church;  and  we  are  told, 
“nothing  can  surpass  the  admirable  tact  with  which  Mrs.  Seton  conciliated 
their  warm  affection,  and  directed  her  influence  over  them  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  their  personal  sanctification.” 

Besides  placing  her  two  sons  in  Georgetown  College  with  the  hope  of 
their  going  ultimately  to  that  of  Montreal,  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi  had 
encouraged  Mrs.  Seton  to  hope  that  she  and  her  daughters  might  be  admitted 
to  a  convent  in  the  same  place,  where  her  children  would  be  trained  carefully 
in  the  principles  of  the  faith,  and  she  herself  employ  her  talents  as  a  teacher. 
This  was  a  prospect,  on  the  thoughts  of  which  Mrs.  Seton  loved  to  indulge; 
but  it  was  brought  about  much  sooner  than  she  expected,  by  her  introduction 
to  the  Rev.  William  V.  Dubourg,  president  and  founder  of  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  Baltimore. 

Even  before  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Seton,  he  was  struck  by 
her  unusual  fervor  of  devotion  during  an  accidental  visit  to  New  York,  where 
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he  celebrated  Mass;  and  afterwards,  learning  her  wish  to  enter  some  con¬ 
ventual  establishment  with  her  children,, he  endeavored  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  Canada  and  induce  her  to  remain  in  the  United  States  with  the  same 
intention.  “Come  to  us,  Mrs.  Seton,”  were  his  words;  “  we  will  assist  you 
in  forming  a  plan  of  life  which,  while  it  will  forward  your  views  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  support  of  your  children,  will  shelter  them  from  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed  among  their  Protestant  connections,  and  also  afford 
you  much  more  consolation  in  the  exercise  of  your  faith  than  you  have  yet 
enjoyed.  We  also  wish  to  form  a  small  school,  for  the  promotion  of  relig¬ 
ious  instruction,  for  those  children  whose  parents  are  interested  in  that  point.” 

“  You  may  be  sure,”  says  Mrs.  Seton,  “  I  objected  only  to  want  of  tal¬ 
ents;  to  which  he  replied,  *  We  want  example  more  than  talents.’  ”  Father 
Dubourg,  who  was  a  man  of  singular  enterprise  and  penetration,  had  imme¬ 
diately  seen  that  Mrs.  Seton  was  capable  of  serving  the  cause  of  religion  4n 
no  ordinary  degree ;  and  though  her  own  humble  estimate  of  herself  made 
her  wonder  at  the  prospect  opening  before  her,  yet  it  was  so  congenial  to  her 
highest  wishes,  and  offered  so  many  advantages  for  her  beloved  children  (for 
Father  Dubourg  had  proposed  receiving  her  two  sons,  free  of  expense 
within  St.  Mary’s  College),  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  matter  at 
once  before  Bishop  Carroll,  Dr.  Matignon,  and  Father  Cheverus,  as  friends 
and  counselors,  without  whose  advice  she  dared  not  act.  They  were  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and  Dr.  Matignon  said,  almost  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  when  alluding  to  her  former  idea  of  going  to  Canada,  “  You 
are  destined ,  I  think ,  for  some  great  good  in  the  United  States ,  and  here 
you  should  remain  in  preference  to  any  other  location.” 

Other  circumstances  at  this  time  contributed  to  determine  Mrs.  Seton  to 
enter  upon  this  new  sphere  of  action ;  she  could  not  realize  enough  for  the 

maintenance  of  her  family  from  the  boarding-house  she  had  undertaken,  nor 

« 

was  the  society  of  the  boys  at  all  beneficial  to  her  own  children.  Her 
Protestant  friends  also  highly  approved  of  the  Baltimore  scheme,  observing 
that  it  was  an  excellent  project,  because  “  her  principles  excluded  her  from 
the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.”  Mrs.  Seton  therefore 
resolved  on  leaving  her  native  city;  and  her  sister-in-law,  Miss  C.  Seton, 
determined  on  accompanying  her. 

Father  Dubourg’s  plan  was  that  they  should  take  a  small  house,  where, 
with  her  own  family  and  a  few  boarders,  she  might  begin  the  work  of  general 
education  “  in  subservience  to  pious  instruction;”  with  the  hope  that  in  time, 
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if  it  was  God’s  will  to  prosper  the  undertaking  and  give  her  and  her  com¬ 
panion  “  a  relish  for  their  functions,”  it  might  be  gradually  consolidated  into 
a  permanent  institution. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1808,  Mrs.  Seton  embarked  with  her  three  daughters 
for  Baltimore;  and  her  two  sons  being  brought  from  Georgetown,  to  be 
under  Father  Dubourg’s  care  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  she  had  once  more  all 
her  children  under  her  own  immediate  superintendence.  This  was  no  slight 
alleviation  to  the  feelings  that  must  have  been  awakened  in  her  heart  by 
finding  herself  thrust  out,  as  it  were,  and  unregretted,  from  her  native  city, 
and  the  companionshijD  of  her  own  family  and  all  the  friends  of  her  early 
life.  She  was  going  to  a  new  scene  and  sphere  of  action,  amongst  strangers; 
and  that  society  of  which  she  had  been  for  so  long  the  cherished  ornament, 
now  triumphed  over  her  departure. 

Yet  the  only  reflections  which  her  unfailing  confidence  in  God  inspired, 
on  the  eve  of  her  arrival  at  Baltimore,  were  expressed  in  the  following 
words:  “  To-morrow  do  I  go  among  strangers?  No.  Has  an  anxious 
thought  or  fear  passed  my  mind?  No.  Can  I  be  disappointed ?  No.  Our 
sweet  sacrifice  will  re-unite  my  soul  with  all  who  offer  it.  Doubt  and  fear 
will  fly  from  the  breast  inhabited  by  Him.  There  can  be  no  disappointment, 
where  the  soul’s  only  desire  and  expectation  is  to  meet  His  adored  will  and 
fulfill  it.” 

Mrs.  Seton  reached  Baltimore  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi;  and  in 
the  services  of  that  day,  and  the  affectionate  greeting  which  followed,  from  a 
large  circle  of  new  friends  already  prepared  to  love  her,  she  lost  at  once  all 
s.ense  of  loneliness. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Seton  had  not  left  New  York 
without  informing  the  Messrs.  Filicchi  of  her  intended  plans.  And  as  soon 
as  she  was  settled  in  her  new  home,  and  the  design  which  Father  Dubourg 
had  in  proposing  her  removal  was  a  little  matured,  she  wrote  again,  frankly 
asking  what  amount  of  aid  she  might  hope  to  receive  from  them,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  advisable  to  provide  by  building,  etc.,  for  a  permanent  institution. 

Her  generous  friend,  Antonio,  who  was  at  this  time  contributing  largely 
to  her  own  support,  responded  gladly  to  this  new  appeal,  bidding  her  draw 
at  once  on  his  agents  for  one  thousand  dollars  or  more  if  needful ;  adding, 
“your  prayers  had  so  much  bettered  our  mercantile  importance  here  below, 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  embargoes,  political  and  commercial  troubles,  which 
have  caused  and  will  cause  the  utter  ruin  of  ma'ny,  we  possess  greater  means 
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now  than  before,  thanks  to  God,  with  the  same  unalterable  good  will.”  This 
plan,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  carried  out;  at  least,  not  in  the  way 
which  was  then  contemplated. 

Mrs.  Seton’s  view  was  to  begin  by  opening  a  boarding-school  for  young 
ladies,  leaving  to  time  and  the  will  of  God  that  which  she  had  already  very 
earnestly  at  heart,  the  formation  of  a  society  specially  consecrated  to  religion. 
She  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required  number  of  pupils;  and  as  they 
lived  literally  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Church,  and  she  enjoyed  at  this 
time  singular  religious  privileges,  and  the  frequent  society  of  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  clergymen,  particularly  of  Bishop  Carroll,  she  writes  in  a  transport 
of  joy  at  the  blessing  of  her  lot:  “  Every  morning  at  Communion,  living  in  the 
very  wounds  of  our  dearest  Lord,  seeing  only  his  representatives,  and 
receiving  their  benedictions  continually.” 

It  was  her  only  wish  that  her  young  sister-in-law,  Miss  Cecilia  Seton, 
would  join  her.  But  it  had  been  thought  advisable  that  this  lady  should 
remain  for  the  present  in  New  York,  with  a  brother  upon  whom  she  was 
entirely  dependent.  Left  in  the  midst  of  those  who  had  been  so  hostile  to 
her  change  of  religion,  she  had  many  trials  to  endure;  but  by  unflinching 
firmness,  and  the  strictest  perseverance  in  attending  all  her  religious  duties 
she  became  daily  a  more  fervent  Catholic,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  one  day 
devoting  herself  in  a  special  manner  to  the  service  of  God. 

Another  sister,  Harriet,  who  was  also  warmly  attached  to  Mrs.  Seton, 
had  inexpressible  longings  to  fly  to  that  happy  retirement  which  she  so  elo¬ 
quently  painted  in  her  letters  from  Baltimore.  This  lady  was  the  “  belle  of 
New  York,”  living  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  society,  engaged  to  a  step¬ 
brother  of  Mrs.  Seton’s  (of  course  a  Protestant),  and,  on  account  of  some 
preference  she  had  already  shown  for  the  Catholic  faith,  was  closely  watched 
by  her  family. 

Presently  we  shall  have  to  return  to  these  ladies;  but  first  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  removal  of  Mrs. 
Seton  from  Baltimore  after  a  sojourn  of  only  a  few  months,  and  brought 
about  the  fulfillment  of  her  pious  intentions  in  a  manner  she  herself  had  never 
ventured  to  hope  for. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S08,  a  young  lady,  seeking  retirement  from  the  world, 
had  made  up  her  mind  for  this  purpose  to  go  to  some  foreign  conventual 
establishment;  but  hearing  of  Mrs.  Seton’s 'plans  and  wishes,  came  gladly  to 
Baltimore,  and  was  there  offered  by  her  father  “as  a  child  whom  he 
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consecrated  to  God.”  She  became  for  the  present  an  assistant  in  the  school; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  this  first  companion,  Father  Babade,  then  her  spiritual 
director,  encouraged  Mrs.  Seton  to  discern  the  “  announcement  of  an  under¬ 
taking  which  would  gradually  collect  round  her  a  numerous  band  of  spiritual 
daughters.”  The  time  for  this  was  indeed  already  come. 

One  morning,  after  Holy  Comunion,  she  felt  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  poor  female  children,  and  to  found  for  their 
benefit  some  abiding  institution.  Going  at  once  to  Father  Dubourg,  she  said, 
“This  morning  in  my  dear  Communion,  I  thought,  dearest  Savior,  if  You 
would  but  give  me  the  care  of  poor  little  children,  no  matter  how  poor;  and 
Mr.  Cooper  being  directly  before  me  at  his  thanksgiving,  I  thought,  he  has 
money;  if  he  would  but  give  it  for  the  bringing  up  of  poor  little  children,  to 
know  and  love  You.” 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  convert,  a  student  at  St.  Mary’s  for  the  priesthood, 
and  anxious  to  devote  his  property  to  the  service  of  God.  On  hearing  Mrs. 
Seton’s  words,  Father  Dubourg  seemed  lost  in  astonishment,  and  told  her 
that  Mr.  Cooper  had  spoken  to  him  that  very  morning  of  his  thoughts  being 
all  for  poor  children’s  instruction,  and  that  if  he  could  find  somebody  to  do  it, 
he  would  give  his  money  for  that  purpose;  and  he  wondered  if  Mrs.  Seton 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  it.  Struck  with  the  wonderful  coincidence, 
the  priest  advised  each  to  reflect  for  a  month  on  the  subject,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  result.  During  this  time  there  was  no  communication  between  the 
parties;  nevertheless,  they  returned  at  the  appointed  time,  offering,  the  one 
his  means,  and  the  other  her  services,  for  the  relief  of  Christ’s  poor. 

The  clergy  consulted  on  the  occasion  could  not  but  approve  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  so  plainly  in  the  ordering  of  God,  and  the  site  of  Emmitsburg,  Maryland, 
was  fixed  upon  as  affording  “moral  and  physical  advantages  for  a  religious 
community,  being  far  from  the  city  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  mountain 
scenery.” 

The  prospect  now  opening  before  Mrs.  Seton  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  all  who  knew  her  remarkable  fitness  for  the  work.  Amongst  others,  her 
esteemed  friend,  Father  John  Louis  de  Cheverus,  writes,  almost  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  prophecy:  “How  admirable  is  Divine  Providence!  I  see  already 
numerous  choirs  of  virgins  following  you  to  the  altar.  I  see  your  holy  order 
diffusing  itself  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  spreading  every¬ 
where  the  good  odor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  teaching  by  their  angelical  lives 
and  pious  instructions  how  to  serve  God  in  '.purity  and  holiness.  I  have  no 
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doubt,  my  beloved  and  venerable  sister,  that  He  who  has  begun  this  woi  k 
will  bring  it  to  perfection.” 

The  title  of  mother  was  already  gladly  given  everywhere  to  Mrs.  Seton; 
and  one  lady  after  another  came  gathering  around  her,  in  fervor  and  humility, 
offering  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  new  sisterhood.  A  conventual 
habit  was  adopted  (which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  worn  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity),  and  under  the  title  of  “Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,”  a  little  band  was 
organized  under  temporary  rules. 

The  humble  soul  of  Mother  Seton,  as  she  must  now  be  called,  was  filled 
with  such  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  responsibility  committed  to  her,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  she  received  it  as  a  charge  from  her  spiritual 
directors,  she  sunk,  weeping  bitterly,  upon  her  knees;  and  after  giving  way  to 
her  emotions  for  some  time,  she  confessed  aloud  before  the  sisters  who  were 
present  the  most  frail  and  humiliating  actions  of  her  life,  from  her  childhood 
upwards,  and  then  exclaimed  from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  “My  gracious 
God!  You  know  my  unfitness  for  this  task;  I,  who  by  my  sins  have  so  often 
crucified  You;  I  blush  with  shame  and  confusion!  How  can  I  teach  others, 
who  know  so  little  myself,  and  am  so  miserable  and  imperfect?” 

Mrs.  Seton  bound  herself  privately  at  this  time,  in  the  presence  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Bishop  Carroll, by  the  usual  vows,  for  a  year;  and  soon  afterwards  she 
was  joined  by  one  who  had  long  waited  patiently  until  the  will  of  God  should 
permit  her  to  follow  where  her  heart  had  already  gone  before.  Miss  Cecilia 
Seton,  falling  dangerously  ill,  was  advised  by  her  physician  to  try  a  sea  voy¬ 
age  as  a  last  remedy,  and  thankfully  determined  to  visit  Mother  Seton.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  sister  Harriet,  two  brothers,  and  a  servant.  Con¬ 
trary  to  all  expectations,  her  health  gradually  began  to  improve,  and  on 
reaching  Baltimore  her  attendants  left  her,  with  the  exception  of  her  sister 
Harriet,  who  stayed  to  take  care  of  her. 

This  illness  again  proving  serious,  change  of  air  was  once  more  advised, 
and  Mother  Seton  then  removed  with  the  invalid  to  the  site  of  her  intended 
residence  at  Emmitsburg.  Miss  Harriet  Seton,  of  course,  accompanied  them, 
with  some  of  the  community  and  Mother  Seton’s  children.  As  no  habitation 
was  yet  ready  for  the  sisterhood,  they  were  allowed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dubois,  president  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  (to  which  Mrs.  Seton’s  sons 
had  already  been  removed  from  Baltimore),  to  occupy  a  small  log-house  on 
the  mountain.  Here  Cecilia  soon  recovered  some  degree  of  health,  and  here 
her  sister  was  strengthened  to  say,  spite  of  all  the  persecution  which  she  well 
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knew  such  a  step  would  entail  from  her  own  family,  and  although  she  was 
uncertain  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  him  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  “It 
is  done,  my  sister,  I  am  a  Catholic.  The  cross  of  our  dearest  Lord  is  the 
desire  of  my  soul ;  I  will  never  rest  till  He  is  mine.” 

At  the  end  of  July,  Mother  Seton  and  the  whole  of  her  community,  now 
ten  in  number,  besides  her  three  daughters  and  her  sister-in-law,  removed  to 
the  little  farm-house  on  their  own  land  in  St.  Joseph’s  Valley,  which  was  to 
be  their  present  home.  It  was  much  too  small  to  be  considered  anything  but 
a  temporary  refuge,  containing  only  three  or  four  rooms,  and  u  a  little  closet 
just  wide  enough  to  hold  an  altar,”  where  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  made  up  for  every  privation;  and  a  more  commodious  and  ample  build¬ 
ing  was  being  prepared  at  once,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the  institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
with  which  this  was  intended  to  conform,  instruction  of  youth  and  care  of  the 
sick  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  sisters’  time;  and  as  it  happened  that  a 
fever  was  just  now  breaking  out  in  the  neighborhood,  they  received  many 
petitions  to  come  and  tend  those  who  were  attacked  by  it.  F  ull  of  zeal  and 
piety,  they  cheerfully  lent  themselves  to  this  good  work,  and  gave  the  greatest 
edification  wherever  they  went. 

The}-  were  very  poor,  circumstances  not  yet  allowing  them  to  open  a 
school;  but  all  were  so  anxious  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  mortification 
that  Mother  Seton  says,  “  carrot  coffee,  salt  pork,  and  buttermilk,  seemed  too 
good  a  living.”  The  expenses  of  building  reduced  them  to  a  still  more  desti¬ 
tute  condition;  their  bread  was  of  the  coarsest  rye,  and  for  many  months  they 
“  did  not  know  where  the  next  meal  would  come  from.”  On  Christmas  Day 
they  rejoiced  to  have  “  some  smoked  herrings  for  dinner,  and  a  spoonful  of 
molasses  for  each.”  Yet  the  most  perfect  cheerfulness  and  harmony  pre¬ 
vailed;  they  were  literally  all  of  one  mind. 

About  the  end  of  September  Miss  Harriet  Seton  was  received  into  the 
Church.  As  was  expected,  a  torrent  of  reproaches  from  home  followed  this 
announcement;  but  nothing  could  now  prevent  the  holy  fervor  of  this  young 
convert;  and  rejoicing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  even,  if  need  were,  the 
love  of  him  to  whom  her  hand  was  promised,  she  still  pleaded  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  her  stay  in  St.  Joseph’s  Valley.  Here,  while  nursing  her  sick  sister, 
she  was  herself  seized  with  a  violent  fever;  and  within  three  months  of  her 
conversion  her  remains  were  carried  to  a  spot  she  had  once  playfully  chosen 
as  a  last  resting-place  in  the  silent  woods,  and-.laid  beneath  the  tree  she  had 
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pointed  out.  Thus,  although  the  last  called,  she  became  “  the  first-fruits  of 
those  who  sleep  in  St.  Joseph’s  Valley.” 

The  death-bed  of  this  pious  and  beautiful  young  lady  was  never  forgotten 
by  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  assist  at  it.  Amidst  the  most  intense  suf¬ 
ferings  the  names  of  God,  heaven,  or  eternity  instantly  fixed  her  attention, 
insensible  to  every  other  address.  Her  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had 
been  remarkable,  and  even  in  delirium  the  same  divine  object  absorbed  all  her 
mind;  her  last  sign  of  life  was  an  effort  to  join  the  hymn  at  Benediction.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  best  friends  not  to  rejoice  that  she  was  thus  spared  the 
sufferings  and  temptations  that  would  have  assailed  her  had  she  lived  to 
return  to  New  York.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  effect  of  her  death 
upon  her  relations  there;  and  when,  after  four  months  more,  her  sister  Cecilia 
was  also  laid  in  that  same  little  inclosure,  planted  with  wild  flowers,  their 
indignation  against  this  “  pest  of  society  ”  knew  no  bounds,  even  in  its  public 
expression.  But  all  this,  as  Mother  Seton  herself  observed,  was  music  to  the 
spirit  hoping  only  to  be  conformed  to  Him  who  was  despised  and  rejected  by 
men. 

Two  months  before  Cecilia’s  death  the  community  were  established  in 
their  new  dwelling,  a  large  log  house  two  stories  high,  with  a  sanctuary, 
sacristy,  and  an  apartment  where  strangers  could  assist  at  Mass,  facing  one 
end  of  the  sanctuary.  The  choir  where  the  community  heard  Mass,  etc.,  was 
in  front  of  the  altar.  So  poor  was  the  altar  that  its  chief  ornaments  were  a 
framed  portrait  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  which  Mother  Seton  had  brought  with 
her  from  New  York,  her  own  little  silver  candlesticks,  some  wild  laurel, 
paper  flowers,  etc. 

After  placing  themselves  solemnly  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  sisterhood  commenced  their  labors  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale. 
They  now  opened  a  day  and  boarding  school,  and  in  May,  1810,  Mother 
Seton  thus  alludes  to  the  condition  of  the  house:  “You  know  the  enemy  of 
all  good-will  of  course  makes  his  endeavors  to  destroy  it;  but  it  seems  our 
Adored  is  determined  on  its  full  success,  by  the  excellent  subjects  He  has 
placed  in  it.  We  are  now  twelve  and  as  many  again  are  waiting  for  admis¬ 
sion.  I  have  a  very,  very  large  school  to  superintend  every  day,  and  the 
entire  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  country  round.  All  apply 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  night  and  day  devoted  to  the  sick  and  the 
ignorant.  Our  blessed  bishop  intends  removing  a  detachment  of  us  to  Balti- 
moie,  to  pei  f 01  m  the  same  duties  there.  We  have  a  very  good  house, 
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though  a  log  building;  and  it  will  be  the  mother-house  and  retreat  in  all 
cases;  as  a  portion  of  the  sisterhood  will  always  remain  in  it,  to  keep 
the  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  and  school  for  country  people,  regularly 
progressing.” 

The  income  derived  from  the  school  and  donations  from  friends  now 
kept  the  house  free  from  embarrassment,  and  in  any  case  of  emergency  the 
generosity  of  the  brothers  Filicchi  was  unfailing.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mother  Seton’s  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  and  the  answer 
she  received,  will  show  the  spirit  of  frankness  and  Christian  confidence 
which  prevailed  between  them :  “  Does  it  hurt  you  that  I  press  so  hard  on 
you,  and  make  no  further  application  to  my  friends  in  New  York?  Con¬ 
sider,  how  can  I  apply  to  them  for  means  which  would  go  to  the  support 
only  of  a  religion  and  institution  they  abhor;  while  what  is  taken  from  you 
is  promoting  your  greatest  happiness  in  this  world,  and  bringing  you  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  Adored  in  the  next.  But  again  let  me  repeat,  if  I  have 
gone  too  far,  stop  me  short  forever,  if  you  find  it  necessary,  without  fear  of 
the  least  wound  to  the  soul  you  love;  which  receives  all  from  your  hands  as 
from  that  of  our  Lord,  and  whenever  they  may  be  closed,  will  know  that  it 
is  He  who  shuts  them,  who  uses  all  for  His  own  glory  as  He  pleases.” 

“Chase  your  diffidence  away,”  replies  Mr.  A.  Filicchi;  “speak  to  your 
brother  the  wants  of  a  sister,  and  trust  in  Him  who  knows  how  to  clothe  and 
feed  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  clothes  the  grass  of  the  earth  with  brightness.” 

In  1 8 1 1 ,  measures  were  taken  for  procuring  from  France  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  in  use  amongst  the  “  Daughters  of  Charity,”  founded  by  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  of  Paul,  as  it  was  intended  that  Mother  Seton’s  community  should  model 
itself  upon  the  same  basis.  It  became  necessary,  however,  to  introduce  some 
modification  of  the  rules,  as  it  was  thought  expedient  that,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  sisters  should  be  occupied  in  the  instruction  of  the  young;  and 
moreover,  it  was  feared  that  Mother  Seton’s  peculiar  position  as  the  sole 
guardian  of  five  young  children,  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  her  being  bound 
permanently  as  the  superior  of  a  religious  community. 

She  herself,  indeed,  considered  that  her  duties  as  a  mother  were  para¬ 
mount  to  every  other,  especially  since  her  children’s  Protestant  relations  were 
numerous  and  wealthy.  Writing  to  a  friend  on  this  subject,  she  says:  “  By 
the  law  of  the  Church  I  so  much  love,  I  could  never  take  an  obligation  which 
interfered  with  my  duties  to  the  children,  except  I  had  an  independent  pro¬ 
vision  and  guardian  for  them,  which  the  whole  world  could  not  supply  to  my 
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judgment  of  a  mother’s  duty.”  This  and  every  other  difficulty  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  was,  however,  at  length  arranged  by  the  wisdom  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Carroll,  who  had  l'ecently  been  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity, 
and  in  January,  1812,  the  constitutions  of  the  community  were  confirmed  by 
the  archbishop  and  the  superior  of  St.  Mai-y’s  College  in  Baltimore,  and  sent 
for  observance  to  the  sisters. 

A  year  was  allowed  to  all  already  in  the  sisterhood  to  try  their  vocation, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  might  either  leave  the  institution  or  bind  them¬ 
selves  by  vows.  Mother  Seton  was  authorized,  even  after  she  had  taken  the 
vows,  to  watch  over  her  children’s  welfare;  and  a  conditional  provision  was 
made  for  securing  to  the  community  her  permanent  superintendence. 

The  general  rules  and  object  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  so  well  known 
that  little  need  be  said  on  that  subject.  The  society  was  to  be  composed  of 
unmarried  women  and  widows,  sound  of  mind  and  body,  and  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-eight  years  of  age  at  their  entrance.  It  was  also  expected  that 
they  should  desire  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  service  of  God  in  His 
poor,  and  in  the  instruction  of  children ;  though  the  vows  were  only  taken 
for  a  single  year,  and  renewed  annually. 

During  the  year  of  probation  ten  more  ladies  were  added  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  now  consisted  of  thirty  sisters;  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  set¬ 
tled  rule  of  life,  Mother  Seton  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  make  daily 
progress  both  in  fervor  towards  God  and  usefulness  to  their  neighbors. 
There  was  one  amongst  them  who  was  a  source  of  far  deeper  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude  than  the  rest.  This  was  her  own  eldest  daughter,  Anna  or  Annina. 
From  early  childhood  she  had  been  remarkable  for  her  virtue  and  piety;  and 
now,  being  both  good,  clever,  and  beautiful,  she  was  the  delight  of  all  who 
Jknew  her.  When  only  fifteen,  her  hand  had  been  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
young  gentleman  of  great  wealth  and  talent;  and,  with  the  approbation  of 
all  his  friends,  he  journeyed  to  his  distant  home  to  make  the  necessary  prep¬ 
aration.  There,  however,  he  found  his  only  parent,  a  mother,  so  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  break  his  faith  with  Miss  Seton. 

Happily,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian,  the  young  lady  regarded  the 
whole  matter  as  ordered  by  God  for  her  greater  good,  and  devoted  herself 
more  assiduously  than  before  to  all  the  religious  practices  of  the  community 
in  St.  Joseph’s  Valley.  Although  still  only  amongst  the  pupils,  she  strictly 
observed  the  rules  of  the  novitiate,  rising  at  four  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
that  she  might  spend  an  hour  in  prayer  and  meditation  before  Mass  in  the 
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chapel.  She  performed  in  secret  many  heroic  acts  of  mortification,  and  had 
so  little  taste  for  the  world  that,  when  visiting  a  very  excellent  family  in 
Baltimore,  she  implored  her  mother  to  recall  her  to  St.  Joseph’s  Valley, 
because  “  her  soul  wearied  of  the  distractions  of  a  secular  life.” 

Her  example  animated  the  pupils  to  an  extraordinary  devotion,  and  some 
of  the  elder  girls  formed  themselves  into  a  band  under  her  direction,  governed 
by  special  rules,  and  habitually  seeking  to  mortify  themselves  by  acts  of 
penance.  At  the  same  time  she  both  watched  tenderly  over  the  younger 
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pupils — especially  those  preparing  for  their  first  Communion — and  also  main¬ 
tained  a  correspondence  with  those  young  ladies  who  had  left  the  school, 
seeking  to  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  the  good  principles  they  had  learned 
amongst  the  sisters.  Anxious  to  consecrate  herself  more  perfectly  to  God, 
she  applied,  as  soon  as  her  age  permitted,  for  admission  to  the  sisterhood, 
and  was  gladly  received;  but  towards  the  end  of  September,  1811,  taking  a 
violent  cold,  she  soon  became  so  ill,  that  all  hope  of  seeing  her  continue  to 
edify  the  community  by  her  exemplary  piety  was  sorrowfully  abandoned. 
As  for  herself,  she  only  rejoiced  to  believe  that  she  was  near  her  end;  and 
she  continued  to  the  last  both  to  practice  perfect  humility  and  patience  in  her¬ 
self,  and  to  encourage  it  in  others. 

When  Mother  Seton  half  reproached  her  for  her  little  care  of  her  health, 
“rising  at  the  first  bell,  and  even  being  on  the  watch  to  ring  it  the  moment  the 
clock  struck;  washing  at  the  pump  in  the  severest  weather,  often  eating  in 
the  refectory  what  sickened  her  stomach,  etc. — ‘Ah,  dear  mother,’  she  replied, 
coloring  deeply,  as  if  she  was  wounding  humility,  ‘  if  our  dear  Lord  called 
me  up  to  meditate,  was  I  wrong  to  go?  If  I  washed  at  the  pump,  did  not 
others  more  delicate  do  it?  If  I  ate  what  I  did  not  like,  was  it  not  proper, 
since  it  is  but  a  common  Christian  act  to  control  my  appetite?  Besides,  what 
would  my  example  have  been  to  my  class,  if  I  had  done  otherwise  in  any  of 
these  cases?  Indeed,  I  have  given  too  much  bad  example  without  this. 
Dearest  Lord,  pardon  me.’  ” 

Night  and  day  did  Mother  Seton  watch  over  her  suffering  child ;  and  it 
is  said  that  “  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  more  worthy  of 
admiration,  the  daughter  pressing  forward  with  eagerness  to  her  heavenly 
home,  or  the  mother  generously  offering  the  sacrifice  of  her  first-born  child.” 

On  the  30th  of  January,  she  received  with  great  fervor  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments;  but  her  death  was  yet  delayed  for  some  weeks.  Her  mother  at  this 
time  writes  to  a  friend:  “  The  dear,  lovely  and  excellent  child  of  my  heart 
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is  on  the  point  of  departure.  During  the  whole  of  the  last  week  she  has  been 
every  moment  on  the  watch,  expecting  every  coughing-fit  would  be  the  last; 
but  with  a  peace,  resignation,  and  contentment  of  soul  truly  consoling,  not  suf¬ 
fering  a  tear  to  be  shed  around  her,  she  has  something  comforting  to  say  to  all.” 

On  the  Sunday  before  her  death,  Annina  begged  that  the  young  ladies 
from  the  school  might  come  in,  to  learn  a  lesson  of  human  frailty  from  her 
wasted  form.  Being  fifty  in  number,  they  were  admitted,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  she  addressed  them  in  her  dying  voice  with  the  most  impressive  words. 
Allowing  them  to  see  the  mortification  which  had  already  begun  in  her  neck, 
she  said,  “  See  the  body  which  I  used  to  dress  and  lace  up  so  well,  what  is  it 
now?  Look  at  these  hands!  the  worms  will  have  poor  banquets  here!  What 
is  beauty?  what  is  life?  Nothing,  nothing.  Oh,  love  and  serve  God  faith¬ 
fully,  and  prepare  for  eternity.  Some  of  you,  dear  girls,  may  be  soon  as  I 
am  now;  be  good,  and  pray  for  me.”  Annina  prayed  very  earnestly  to  die  a 
professed  Sister  of  Charity;  and  though  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  any 
to  bind  themselves  by  the  usual  vows,  she  was  permitted  to  do  so  on  the  day 
before  her  death,  thus  becoming  the  first  professed  member  of  the ’sisterhood. 
The  following  act  of  consecration  was  written  by  her  the  morning  before  her 
death,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  crucifix: 

“Amiable  and  adorable  Savior!  at  the  foot  of  Your  cross  I  come  to  con¬ 
secrate  myself  to  You  forever.  It  has  pleased  You  in  Your  infinite  mercy 
and  goodness,  to  unite  and  fasten  me  to  it  with  You.  O  dear  Jesus,  I  offer 
You  all  my  sufferings,  little  as  they  are,  and  will  accept  with  resignation  (oh, 
by  Your  grace,  let  me  say,  love),  whatever  You  will  please  to  send  in  future. 
I  offer,  in  union  with  Your  blessed  merits,  all  the  sufferings  I  ever  had;  those 
which  I  endured  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  learn  to  unite  them  to  Yours. 
Those  I  have  experienced  during  this  last  sickness  I  offer  more  particularly 
to  Your  glory,  and  in  expiation  of  the  offenses  and  grevious  sins  committed 
during  my  life.  Oh,  my  Jesus,  pardon  the  impatience,  ill-humor,  and  num¬ 
berless  other  faults  I  now  commit;  I  beseech  Thee  to  forgive.  I  offer  Thee 
my  sufferings,  in  union  with  Your  merits,  in  expiation  of  my  many  and  daily 
offenses.” 

On  the  following  morning  she  requested  her  two  young  sisters  to  kneel 
by  her  bed  and  sing : 

“Though  all  the  pains  of  hell  surround, 

No  evil  will  I  fear: 

For  while  my  Jesus  is  my  friend, 

No  danger  can  come  near.”  . 
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They  tried  to  compose  their  voices,  broken  by  sobs,  that  they  might 
please  their  dying  sister,  whom  tligir  mother,  sitting  at  her  pillow,  was  sup¬ 
porting  in  her  arms.  But  their  voices  refused  to  sing  at  such  a  moment;  and 
soon  the  struggles  of  the  departing  soul  became  so  severe,  that  Mother  Seton 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  her  now  insensible  child  to  the  chapel,  where  she 
remained  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  till  all  was  over. 

On  the  following  day  the  body  was  committed  to  the  ground,  and 
Mother  Seton,  more  like  a  statue  than  a  living  being,  followed  her  sweet 
child  to  the  grave.  But  one  tear  was  seen  upon  her  cheek  as  she  returned; 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  uttered  slowly,  as  if  yielding  to  the  full 
force  of  the  sublime  sentiment:  ‘‘Father,  Thy  will  be  done!”  Thus  died 
Sister  Annina,  on  March  12,  1812,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  cherished  warmly  in  the  memory  of  all  who  had  ever  known 
her;  and  the  village  children,  whom  she  had  especially  chosen  for  her  pupils, 
kept  her  grave  always  green  and  fragrant  with  moss  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 
The  loss  of  this  dear  child  was  very  acutely  felt  by  Mother  Seton,  and  she 
writes  from  the  fulness  of  her  heart  to  a  friend,  “The  separation  from  my 
angel  has  left  so  new  and  deep  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  if  I  was  not 
obliged  to  live  in  these  dear  ones  (her  children),  I  should  unconsciously  die  in 
her;  unconsciously,  for  never,  by  a  free  act  of  the  mind,  would  I  now  reject 
Tfis  will.”  ‘‘Who  can  tell  the  silent  solitude  of  the  mother’s  soul,  its  peace  and 
rest  in  God!”  “Eternity  was  Anna’s  darling  word.  I  find  it  written  in  every  - 
thing  that  belonged  to  her;  music,  books,  copies,  the  walls  of  her  little  cham¬ 
ber, — everywhere  that  word.” 

In  September,  1812,  the  Rev.  Simon  Gabriel  Brute,  afterwards  first 
bishop  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  was  appointed  to  assist  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois;  and 
his  friendship  and  services  were  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  Mother 
Seton  and  the  community,  for  whom  he  now  celebrated  Mass  four  times  a 
week.  Father  Brute  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  rare  learning,  and  great  physical 
activity,  singularly  blessed  with  energy  and  power  of  expression;  and  from 
the  first  he  and  Mother  Seton  heartily  sympathized.  It  may  here  be  stated 
of  his  subsequent  career  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy  as  bishop  of 
Vincennes  in  1834  and  died  just  five  years  later  in  the  order  of  sanctity.  This 
is  the  same  diocese  which  we  now  know  as  Indianapolis  and  comprises  the 
southern  half  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  below  a  line  running  from  Fountain  to 
Warren  counties  directly  across  the  state. 

In  the  following  July,  the  community,  ngw  eighteen  in  number,  bound 
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themselves  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  charity,  and  obedience,  ten  young  ladies 
being  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the  novitiate. 

The  war  with  Great  Britian  at  this  time  made  many  things  so  expensive,  that 
a  more  rigid  economy  was  necessary,  to  which,  however,  the  sisters  cheerfully 
lent  themselves.  Sugar  was  dispensed  with,  .and  coarser  clothing  introduced. 
In  i S 14,  a  detachment  of  sisters  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge 
of  the  children  whose  parents  had  died  of  the  yellow-fever;  and  in  1817  a 
colony  was  established  in  New  York  City  from  the  mother-house  at  Emmits- 
burg.  The  instructions  and  affectionate  exhortations  given  by  Mother  Seton 
to  those  sisters  who  were  leaving  her  for  another  mission,  were  beautifully 
characteristic  of  her  idea  of  what  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and,  above  all,  a 
Sister  of  Charity  should  be. 

Twice  a  week  she  gave  familiar  instructions  to  the  elder  pupils,  in  which 
she  displayed  her  singular  aptitude  for  education.  Yet  her  manner  was 
rather  that  of  the  intelligent  and  affectionate  parent,  than  of  the  pedantic 
teacher;  and  her  sweetness  won  so  readily  the  confidence  of  her  pupils,  that 
they  opened  their  hearts  to  her  as  their  dearest  friend. 

“Your  little  mother,  my  darlings,”  she  would  say,  “does  not  come  to 
teach  you  to  be  good  nuns  or  Sisters  of  Charity;  but  rather  I  would  wish  to 
fit  you  for  that  world  in  which  you  were  destined  to  live;  to  teach  you  how  to 
be  good  mistresses  and  mothers  of  families.  Yet,  if  the  dear  Master  selects 
one  among  you  to  be  closer  to  Him,  happy  are  you;  He  will  teach  you 
Himself.” 

In  1814  Mrs.  Seton’s  eldest  son  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  He 
was  anxious  to  enter  the  navy,  whilst  his  mother  wished  him  to  go  into  some 
mercantile  house;  but  this  was  rendered  somewhat  difficult,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  commercial  affairs  during  the  war.  However,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brute  being  anxious  to  visit  Europe,  she  resolved  to  send  her  son  under 
his  guardianship  to  the  Messrs.  Filicchi,  at  least  for  a  time.  Two  years  later 
her  second  son  was  placed  in  the  house  of  a  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  went 
afterwards  to  Leghorn,  when  his  brother  left  to  carry  out  his  own  purpose  of 
entering  the  navy. 

About  this  time  Mr. Philip  Filicchi  died ;  and  deeply  was  his  loss  deplored, 
not  only  by  Mother  Seton  and  his  most  immediate  friends,  but  by  all.  His 
death  was  said  to  be  almost  a  public  calamity,  sorrowed  over  by  “hundreds  of 
poor  fed  at  his  hands,  orphans  depending  on  his  support,  and  prisoners  relieved 
by  his  charity.” 
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Two  months  after  this  time  Mother  Seton  was  called  upon  to  render  back 
to  God  another  of  her  children,  her  youngest  daughter,  whose  intelligent  and 
amiable  disposition  had  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her.  She  had  been 
ailing  now  since  1812,  when  she  was  injured  by  a  fall  on  the  ice;  and  that 
she  might  have  the  best  medical  advice,  she  was  removed  for  some  time  to 
Baltimore.  Whilst  there,  her  mother  used  the  most  affectionate  endeavors, 
by  frequent  little  notes,  to  turn  the  mind  of  her  suffering  child  to  the  end  for 
which  she  was  afflicted.’  The  following  is  one  of  them: 

“  My  Soul’s  Little  Darling. — Mother’s  eyes  fill  with  tears  ever 
when  she  thinks  of  you;  but  loving  tears  of  joy,  that  my  dear  one  may 
suffer  and  bear  pain,  and  resign  herself  to  the  will  of  our  Dearest,  and  be  the 
child  of  His  cross.  You  know,  mother  has  often  told  you  that  the  one  who 
suffers  most  is  the  dearest  to  me ;  and  so  our  Dearest  loves  the  child  He  afflicts 
with  a  double  love.  Remember,  my  dear  one,  what  mother  told  you  about 
love  and  obedience  to  our  so  kind  and  tender  friend  (the  lady  with  whom 
she  was  staying);  and  our  Dearest,  not  to  forget  Him  for  a  moment.  You- 
know  He  never  forgets  you ;  and  do  not  mind  kneeling,  but'  speak  your  heart 
to  Him  anywhere.  May  His  dear,  dearest  blessing  be  on  you.  .  .  .  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  bless  and  love  you!  ” 

By  the  pious  example  of  this  amiable  child,  many  practices  of  devotion 
were  introduced  amongst  the  boarders;  and  as  she  was  a  general  favorite  at 
St.‘ Joseph’s,  her  influence  had  the  happiest  effect.  The  orphans  educated 
there  had  been  formed  into  a  class  distinct  from  the  boarders,  and  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  resent  this  separation  as  a  humiliating  position;  Miss  Rebecca 
Seton,  however,  voluntarily  ranked  herself  amongst  them,  and  immediately  all 
bitterness  of  feeling  was  changed  into  grateful  affection.  Though  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  she  was  devout  and  fervent  in  approaching  the  sacra¬ 
ments;  and,  indeed,  she  needed  all  the  strength  and  consolation  which  these 
alone  can  bestow;  for  during  the  last  six  months  of  her  life  she  was  scarcely 
ever  free  from  the  most  excruciating  pain.  Nevertheless,  she  was  always 
patient,  resigned,  and  even  cheerful  in  manner,  fulfilling  the  anxious  wishes 
of  her  mother,  that  she  might  look  on  her  sufferings  only  as  a  transitory 
means  to  a  glorious  and  eternal  end. 

“  Death,  death,  my  mother,”  she  would  say  in  her  agony;  “it  seems  so 
strange  that  I  shall  do  no  more  here.  You  will  come  back  (from  the  grave¬ 
yard),  dearest  mother,  alone.  No  little  Rebecca  behind  the  curtain.  But 
that  is  only  one  side;  when  I  look  at  the  other,  I  forget  all — you  will  be 
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comforted.  If  Dr.  C.  were  to  say  now,  Rebecca,  you  will  get  well,  I  could 
not  wish  it — no,  my  dearest  Savior!  I  am  convinced  of  the  happiness  of 
an  early  death.  And  to  sin  no  more — that  is  the  point,  my  mother;”  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  around  her,  and  repeating  “to  sin  no  more.” 

A  few  extracts  from  the  journal  of  her  dear  child’s  last  days,  made  by 
Mother  Seton  for  Father  Brute,  who  was  still  absent  in  Europe,  will 
describe  more  touchingly  than  any  words  of  our  own  the  admirable  fortitude 
with  which  the  little  sufferer  “endured  to  the  end.” 

“‘It  seemed  to  me  this  morning,’  said  she,  ‘that  I  could  not  bear  it;  but 
one  look  at  our  Savior  changed  it  all.  What  were  the  dislocations  of  his 
bones,  my  mother!  Oh,  how  can  I  mind  mine!’  Not  a  change  now  from 
continued  sitting,  but  to  kneel  a  little  on  one  knee ;  obliged  to  give  up  her 
bed  entirely.  We  tried  to-day.  ‘I  know,’  said  she,  ‘I  cannot;  but  we  must 
take  it  quietly,  my  dear  mother,  and  offer  up  the  pains’ — trying  to  get  in 
and  out  of  bed — ‘and  let  it  take  its  way.’  Finding  it  impossible,  she  said, 
*1  must  lie  down  no  more  until — but  never  mind,  mother,  come  sit  by  me.’ 
Softly  now  she  sings  the  little  words,  after  resting  on  one  knee  awhile,  for 
our  evening  prayer: 

“Now  another  day  is  gone, 

So  much  pain  and  sorrow  o’er, 

So  much  nearer  our  dear  home  ; 

There  we’ll  praise  Him, 

There  we’ll  bless  Him  evermore.” 

Then  leans  so  peaceably  her  dear  head  on  my  lap,  and  offers  up,  as  she  says, 
‘the  poor  mass  of  corruption,  covered  with  the  blood  of  our  Jesus.’ 

“The  little  beloved  now  sits  up  in  a  chair  night  and  day,  leaning  on  my 
arm,  the  bones  so  rubbed  she  cannot  rest  on  one  knee  as  before;  but  says  so 
cheerfully,  ‘  Our  Lord  makes  me  pay  for  past  misdemeanors.’ 

“What  a  morning  with  our  little  one  !  her  perspective  !  Straining  for¬ 
ward,  with  rolling,  rapid  tears,  she  said,  putting  her  arms  around  me, 
‘  Mother,  the  worst  is,  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  Masses  I 
have  heard  so  carelessly;  O  my  carelessness!’  the  tears  redoubled.  ‘My  first 
Communion!  yet  surely  I  tried  not  to  make  it  badly;  and  if,  dearest  mother, 
1  shall  have  the  blessings  of  the  last  sacraments,’ — then  she  looked  so  earn¬ 
estly  at  the  crucifix,  and  wiped  her  eyes.  Again  spoke  of  Extreme  Unction, 
after  all  the  comfort  of  another  burst  of  tears.  ‘Yet  the  last  struggles,  mother! 
— there  is  something  in  death — I  cannot  tell.  How  lazy  I  am,  my  mother; 
and  how  sweet  and  bright  is  Nina’s  carpet!  [Her  sister  Annina’s  carpet,  the 
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blue  sky,  seen  from  the  window.]  Oh,  how  I  will  beg  our  Lord  to  let  me 
come  to  you,  when  you  will  be  hejre  so  lonely!  You  know,  mother,  I  never 
enjoyed  any  little  pleasure  in  this  world,  unless  you  shared  it,  or  I  told  you 
of  it.  How  I  will  beg  of  Him  to  let  me  come  and  comfort  you!  You  know, 
too,  I  could  guess  your  pains,  even  when  you  did  not  speak.’  But  oh,  the 
thousand  little  endearments  of  her  manner,  while  saying  these  words,  so  dear 
to  a  mother’s  heart!  Every  waking  through  the  night  speaking  of  what 
they  were  doing  in  heaven!  Her  poor  leg  burst — pain  in  the  side  excessive — 
but  the  little  cheerful  laugh  and  pain  go  together.  ‘  How  good  it  is,  oh,  how 
good! .since  it  shows  our  Lord  will  not  let  it  last  long.’ 

“  ‘  Last  night,’  said  she,  ‘  in  the  midst  of  my  misery,  I  seemed  somewhere 
gone  out  of  my  body,  and  summoning  all  the  saints  and  angels  to  pray  for 
me;  but  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  and  my  guardian  angel,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  St.  Xavier,  whom  I  love  so  much  (St.  Augustine’s  burning  heart 
for  our  Lord,  you  know,  mother),  these  I  claimed  and  insisted  on  defending 
me  in  judgment. — oh,  my  mother!  that  judgment;’  then  again  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  crucifix  as  long  as  pain  would  permit.  ‘  O  mother,  how  I 
suffer,  every  bone,  every  joint,  every  limb;  do,  mother,  pray  for  my  faith. 
You  see,  dearest,  every  day  something  of  warning  is  added  that  I  soon  must 
go;  yet  I  remember  only  twice  to  have  thought  my  sufferings  too  hard  since 
I  was  hurt — so  our  dear  Lord  pity  me,  and  give  me  a  short  purgatory;  yet 
in  this  His  will  be  done;  at  least,  then  I  shall  be  safe  and  sin  no  more.’ 

“  Always  wishing  to  be  employed,  she  cut  some  leaves  of  artificial 
flowers,  and  seemed  very  earnestly  employed  in  sewing  on  a  small  garment 
for  a  poor  child,  with  trembling  hands  and  panting  breath,  two  days  before 
her  agony. 

“  The  superior  came,”  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois,  “  and  seeing  the  pitiful  state  of 
the  poor  darling,  kindly  offered  to  remain  with  her.  Her  gratitude  was  in¬ 
expressible.  The  presence  of  a  priest  seemed  to  arm  her  against  every  power 
of  the  enemy.  He  told  her,  about  midnight,  that  as  she  had  not  slept  nor 
ate  anything  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  little 
paregoric.  ‘  Well,’  said  she  very  gently  to  him,  ‘  if  I  go  to  sleep  I  shall  not 
come  back;  so  good-by  to  you  all.  Do  give  my  love  to  everybody;  good-by, 
dear  Kit  (her  sister  Josephine,  kissing  her  most  tenderly),  and  you,  my 
dearest  mother.’  But  her  little  heart  failed  her,  and  she  hid  herself  in  my 
bosom.  Again,  trying  to  compose  herself,  she  said,  ‘  I  will  give  your  love  to 
everybody  I  meet  with  on  the  way.’  But-.no  sleep  or  rest  for  her.”  So 
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dawned  for  child  and  mother  All  Souls’  Day.  “  It  passed  as  yesterday;  only 
increased  pains.  Our  God,  our  God!  to  wait  one  hour  for  an  object  every 
moment  expected!  but  poor  Bee’s  hours  and  agonies  are  known  to  You  alone! 
—her  meek,  submissive  looks,  artless  appeals  of  sorrow,  and  unutterable  distress. 

“  The  hundred  little  acts  of  piety  that  All  Souls’  Day,  so  sad  and  sor¬ 
rowful;  the  fears  of  the  poor  mother’s  heart;  her  bleeding  heart  for  patience 
and  perseverance, in  so  weak  a  child,  the  silent  long  looks  at  each  other;  fears 
of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  designs  of  infinite  love!  Oh,  that  day  and 
night  and  following  day!  The  Rev.  superior  told  her  he  would  not  wish  her 
sufferings  shortened.  She  quietly  gave  up,  felt  her  pulse  no  more,  inquired 
no  more  about  going,  or  what  time  it  was ;  but  with  her  heart  of  sorrow 
pictured  on  her  countenance,  looking  now  at  the  crucifix,  again  at  mother, 
seemed  to  mind  nothing  else.  Once  she  said,  ‘  My  love  is  so  weak — so  im¬ 
perfect — my  mother;  I  have  been  so  unfaithful,  I  have  proved  so  little  my 
love.’  Her  poor  little  heart  seemed  sinking,  yet  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
crucifix.  ‘  My  mother ;  kiss  that  blessed  side  for  me.’  Her  small  crucifix 
round  her  neck  was  often  pressed  to  her  lips — those  cdld,  dying  lips ;  and 
then  she  would  press  it  to  her  heart.  ‘  Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee,’  she 
would  say.  Night  came  again.  She  often  bowed  her  head,  in  which  all  her 
pain  seemed  centered,  to  the  holy  water  presented  by  the  Rev.  superior.  We 
said  some  short  prayers,  and  she  repeated,  ‘  In  the  hour  of  death  defend  me; 
call  me  to  come  to  Thee;  receive  me.’  Near  four  in  the  morning,  she  said, 
‘Let  me  sit  once  more  on  the  bed;  it  will  be  the  last  struggle.’  Cecilia’s 
arms  and  mother’s  supporting  her,  she  sank  between  us ;  the  darling  head  fell 
on  the  well-known  heart  it  loved  so  well,  and  all  was  over.  My  God!  my 
God!  That  morning  she  had  said,4  Be  not  sorrowful,  my  mother!  I  shall 
not  go  far  from  you;  I  am  sure  our  dear  Lord  will  let  me  come  and  console 
you.’  Josephine’s  tears  hurt  her.  ‘  I  do  not  look,’  she  said,  ‘  to  being  left  in 
the  grave,  and  you  all  turning  home  without  me;  I  look  high  up.’  ” 

During  the  years  we  have  so  rapidly  passed  over  many  sisters  were  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  little  community  to  their  eternal  home.  And  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  relate  of  their  pious  souls  the  different  acts  of  humility,  charity,  and 
devotion  by  which  they  edified  all  who  knew  them,  and  embalmed  their 
names  in  the  memory  of  the  sisterhood,  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the 
holy,  happy  retreat  over  which  Mother  Seton  presided  in  St.  Joseph’s  Valley. 
Many  were  converts.  Amongst  others  we  are  told  of  one  who  had  been  a 
Methodist,  but  was  ever  seeking  after  the  true  Church  until  she  found  it. 
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“  Luther  is  Luther,”  she  used  to  say  to  those  on  whom  she  urged  her 
anxiety  before  her  conversion.  w  Calvin  is  Calvin,  Wesley  is  Wesley;  but 
where  is  the  Church  of  the  Apostles?”  By  God’s  good  grace  she  was  guided 
at  last  to  St.  Joseph’s  Valley,  where  she  happily  found  what  she  sought. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  more  than  once  that  Mother  Seton’s  health 
had  become  very  feeble;  and  in  1820  her  lungs  were  so  seriously  affected 
that  her  medical  attendants  gave  no  hope  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  For  her 
this  world  had  long  ceased  to  he  anything  but  “  a  dark  passage  leading  to 
eternity.  I  see  nothing,”  she  says,  “but  the  blue  sky  and  our  altars;  all  the 
rest  is  so  plainly  as  not  to  be  looked  at.  We  talk  now  all  day  of  my  death, 
and  how  it  will  be,  just  like  the  rest  of  the  housework.  What  is  it  else?  What 
are  we  come  into  the  world  for?  Why  is  it  so  long,  but  this  last,  great, 
eternal  end?  It  seems  to  me  so  simple  when  I  look  up  to  the  crucifix.” 

Twelve  years  she  had  now  spent  in  her  retirement.  During  the  last  four 
months  she  was  confined  to  her  room,  and  her  sufferings  at  times  were  very 
great;  but  only  under  obedience  to  her  director  would  she  submit  to  any  effort 
for  their  alleviation.  Not  a  complaint  was  to  be  heard;  and  if  through 
extreme  pain  there  escaped  her  an  involuntary  sign  of  impatience,  she  was 
uneasy  until  she  had  received  absolution.  Her  humility  was  as  great  as  her 
resignation.  One  of  the  sisters  saying  something  which  implied  a  hope  of 
going  to  heaven  immediately  after  death,  Mother  Seton  exclaimed  fervently, 
“My  blessed  God!  how  far  from  that  thought  am  I,  of  going  straight  to 
heaven!  such  a  miserable  creature  as  I  am!”  Father  Brut£  was  constantly 
with  her,  and  his  ministry  was  a  source  of  the  most  abundant  graces  to  her 
soul. 

Being  about  to  receive  the  last  sacraments,  she  begged  that  all  her  spir¬ 
itual  daughters  might  assemble  in  her  room,  where  they  were  addressed  in  her 
name  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois  as  follows:  “Mother  Seton  being  too  weak, 
charges  me  to  recommend  to  you  at  this  sacred  moment,  in  her  place;  first,  to 
be  united  together  as  true  Sisters  of  Charity;  secondly,  to  stand  most  faith¬ 
fully  by  your  rules;  thirdly,  that  I  ask  pardon  for  all  the  scandals  she  may 
have  given  you,  that  is,  for  indulgences  prescribed  during  sickness  by  me  or 
the  physicians.”  Mother  Seton’s  voice  added,  “  I  am  thankful,  sisters,  for 
your  kindness  in  being  present  at  this  trial.  Be  children  of  the  Church,  be 
children  of  the  Church.” 

When  the  last  awful  moment  was  at  hand,  the  sisters  pressed  in  anguish 
around  the  bed  of  their  cherished  and  saintly  mother.  Her  only  daughter 
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was  fainting  beside  her  from  intense  emotion;  but  on  Mother  Seton’s  coun¬ 
tenance  was  no  shadow  of  grief,  or  doubt,  or  disturbance — all  was  peace 
there.  She  rested  immovably  in  the  hands  of  God,  repeating,  “May  the 
most  just,  the  most  high,  and  the  most  holy  will  of  God  be  accomplished 
forever!” 

A  sister  whom  she  requested  to  repeat  her  favorite  prayer;  “Soul  of 
Jesus,  sanctify  me;  Blood  of  Jesus,  wash  me,”  etc.,  being  unable  through  her 
sobs  to  proceed,  the  dying  lady  finished  it  herself.  “Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,” 
were  her  last  words.  And  thus  passed  away  from  this  world,  in  faith  and 
hope  and  love,  Mother  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1821,  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

Amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  whole  community,  her  remains 
were  carried  to  their  last  resting-place  on  the  following  day.  A  cross  and  a 
rose-tree  were  planted  on  her  grave,  and  from  innumerable  grateful  hearts 
went  up  to  heaven  with  the  Adorable  sacrifice  the  most  pure  and  fervent 
prayers  that  her  soul  may  rest  in  peace.  Since  that  time  a  marble  monument 
has  been  raised  over  her  remains,  on  the  four  sides  of  which  are  inscribed : 
“  To  the  memory  of  E.  A.  Seton,  Foundress.”  “Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints.”  “  The  just  shall  live  in  everlasting 
remembrance.”  “The  just  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father.”  And  on  the  wall  of  the  humble  chamber  in  which  she  breathed 
her  last  may  be  read  the  following  inscription:  “Here  near  this  door,  by 
this  fire-place,  on  a  poor,  lowly  couch,  died  our  cherished  and  saintly  Mother 
Seton,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1821.  She  died  in  poverty,  but  rich  in  faith 
and  good  works;  may  we,  her  children,  walk  in  her  footsteps,  and  share 
one  day  in  her  happiness.  Amen.” 
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Chapter  XXX. 


lUonk  of  the  metropolitan  See. 


OLD  Age;  Crowned  with  Blessings — Death  of  Archbishop  Neale. — A  Lawyer 
who  Graced  the  Priesthood.  —  Establishment  oe  a  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. —  Early  Days  at  “The  Mountain”  —  Consecration  oe  Archbishop 
Whitefield.— First  Provincial  Council— Other  Prelates  and  Assemblies. 
— Chaplains  for  the  National  Forces. — Kenrick,  Spaulding  and  Bayley. 
—The  Vatican  Council. — The  Cardinal  Primate. 

» 

N  the  death  of  the  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore  in  1815,  the 
United  States  contained  only  eighty-five  priests,  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber  forty -six  were  in  the  metropolitan  diocese.  Archbishop 
Leonard  Neale  was  almost  seventy  years  old  when  he  was  left 
alone,  burdened  with  the  episcopacy,  and  painful  infirmities 
deprived  him  of  the  strength  which  he  would  have  needed  for  his 
high  functions.  We  have  recounted  the  apostolic  labors  of  the  missionary 
and  coadjutor.  After  braving  the  climate  of  Guiana  and  the  yellow-fever  of 
Philadelphia,  Bishop  Neale  was  to  bear  in  his  glorious  old  age  the  marks  of 
his  toil,  and  he  sought  repose  for  his  last  days  near  the  monastery  of  the 
Visitation,  which  he  had  founded  at  Georgetown.  Yet  when  his  health  per¬ 
mitted,  and  on  solemn  occasions,  he  appeared  at  Baltimore,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  constant  care  to  the  administration  of  his  vast  diocese. 

Foreseeing  his  approaching  end,  the  holy  prelate  had  in  1815  petitioned 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  to  associate  to  him  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese, 
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Bishop  Cheverus,  of  Boston,  with  a  right  of  succession  to  the  see  of  Balti¬ 
more.  iPius  VII  consented,  but  wished  first  to  know  how  he  was  to  replace 
Bishop  Cheverus  at  Boston.  Archbishop  Neale  invited  the  latter  to  Balti- 
more  to  confer  with  him  on  the  intentions  of  the  holy  father,  but  Bishop 
Cheverus  no  sooner  discovered  the  motive  than  he  begged  to  be  left  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  strongly  urged  the  archbishop  to  take  in  preference  a  coadjutor, 
and  named  several  Jesuits  and  Mr.  Mardchal,  a  priest  of  St.  Sulpice.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  subject  to  the  congregation  ude  frofiagandct  fide.” 

Archbishop  Neale  at  last  yielded  to  his  friend’s  wishes,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  several  Jesuits,  he  ksked  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  Mr.  Marechal  as 
his  coadjutor.  As  soon  as  Bishop  Cheverus  knew  this  decision  he  wrote  to 
Rome,  asking  to  remain  at  Boston.  “I  shall  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Marshal  per¬ 
forming  the  episcopal  functions  at  Baltimore,  where  he  and  his  brethren  of 
St.  Sulpice  have  been  the  masters  and  models  of  the  clergy,  and  have  con¬ 
ciliated  universal  regard.” 

Pius  VII  approved  the  new  arrangement,  and  by  a  brief  of  July  24, 
1817,  he  appointed  Father  Ambrose  Marshal  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Stauropolis.  But  before  the  date 
even  of  the  brief,  Archbishop  Neale  had  sunk  under  his  infirmities.  He  died 
at  Georgetown,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1817,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  laid 
in  the  convent  Chapel  of  the  Visitation,  where  they  still  remain.  “  Thus,” 
says  his  biographer,  “thus  in  death  was  he  placed  where  his  affections 
were  strongest  in  life;  and  thus,  in  the  last  honors  to  his  mortal  remains, 
was  preserved  a  parallel  to  the  last  sad  tribute  to  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 
The  body  of  Archbishop  Neale  sleeps  under  the  chapel  of  the  convent 
founded  by  him  in  America;  that  of  St.  Francis  under  the  church  of  the  con¬ 
vent  which  he  founded  in  Europe.  Annecy  has  her  saint;  so  may  we  hope 
that  Georgetown  has  hers.” 

The  bulls  appointing  Archbishop  Marshal  did  not  reach  Baltimore  till 
the  10th  of  November,  1817,  five  months  after  the  death  of  his  venerable 
predecessor,  and  he  was  consecrated  on  the  14th  of  December  following,  by 
Bishop  Cheverus,  of  Boston.  Ambrose  Marshal,  thus  raised  to  the  primacy 
of  the  American  Church,  was  born  at  Ingre,  near  Orleans,  in  1768.  When 
he  had  completed  his  classical  course,  he  felt  a  vocation  for  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  but  his  family  opposed  his  designs  so  warmly  that  he  at  first  yielded  to 
their  desires,  and  began  the  study  of  law,  intending  to  practice  at  the  bar. 
The  young  advocate  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  called  to  a  far 
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different  life,  and  after  having  shown  all  due  deference  to  his  family’s  wishes, 
at  last  entered  the  Sulpitian  Seminary  at  Orleans.  The  persecutions  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  France  did  not  shake  his  resolution,  but  he  resolved  to  depart  from  a 
land  that  martyred  its  faithful  clergy,  and  he  embarked  at  Bordeaux  for  the 
United  States,  with  the  Abbds  Matignon,  Richard,  and  Ciquard.  It  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  his  embarkation  that  Abbd  Mardchal  was  privately  crdained, 
and  such  were  the  horrors  of  those  unhappy  times,  that  he  was  even  prevented 
from  saying  Mass.  He  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  first  time  at 
Baltimore,  where  he  arrived  on  June  24,1792.  Later  he  became  professor 
at  St.  Mary’s  Seminai'y,  and  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  college.  This 
life  of  study,  so  akin  to  his  taste,  was  not,  however,  to  last;  and  in  1816  he 
was  informed  of  his  nomination  by  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  see  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  escape  these  honors;  it  was  only  to  have 
far  greater  imposed  upon  him  by  pontifical  authority.  He  alleged  the  import¬ 
ance  of  leaving  him  at  his  studies,  at  least  till  the  completion  of  a  theological 
work  adapted  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Church 
chose  to  employ  his  merit  in  more  eminent  functions,  and  Mr.  Marechal  con¬ 
sented  to  become  archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

The  earlier  days  of  his  administration  were  thick  sown  with  trials  of  the 
most  painful  character.  The  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  living  amid  a 
Protestant  population,  and  influenced  by  the  surrounding  ideas  of  independ¬ 
ence,  have  not  always  shown  the  subordination  ever  to  be  desired  towards 
pastors.  The  temporal  administration  of  the  churches  is  the  source  of  con¬ 
stant  collisions;  and  the  laity,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  Protestant 
churches  are  managed,  too  frequently  usurp  powers  not  their  own.  Archbishop 
Marechal  had  thus  to  struggle  with  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  faction, 
which  threatened  to  result  in  an  open  schism.  In  this  difficult  position,  the 
prelate  displayed  that  zeal,  that  prudence,  that  devotion  to  his  flock,  that 
firm  adherence  to  true  principles,  which  have  ever  characterized  great  bishops, 
and  which  eventually  checked  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  under  which  the 
cause  of  religion  threatened  to  sink.  His  pastoral  in  1819  showed  the  extent 
of  the  evil  and  the  wisdom  of  the  remedy.  It  laid  down  with  preciseness 
the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  it  shows  the  entire 
inaptitude  of  the  latter  to  interfere  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church, 
and  points  out  to  the  priests  the  calamities  which  would  afflict  religion,  if  they 
neglected  the  obligations  of  their  sacredotal  character.  It  maintains  the 
exclusive  right  for  the  episcopal  authority,  of  appointing  priests  to  parishes 
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and  for  other  duties,  and  concludes  in  these  words:  “In  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  and  persecutions  to  which  you  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  exposed, 
be  careful,  after  the  example  of  the  saints,  dearest  brethren  daily  to  entreat 
with  fervor  your  heavenly  Father,  to  take  under  his  special  protection  your¬ 
selves,  your  families,  your  friends,  your  pastors,  and  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country  is  now  in  affliction. 
Dissensions  and  scandals  threaten  to  destroy  her  peace  and  happiness.  As 
for  you,  dear  brethren,  strive  to  console  her  by  every  possible  mark  of  respect, 
attachment,  obedience,  and  love;  for  though  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
though  even  attacked  by  some  unnatural  children,  still  she  is  your  mother, 
your  protectress,  your  guide  on  earth,  and  the  organ  by  which  Divine  mercy 
communicates  to  you  the  treasure  of  His  grace,  and  all  the  means  of  salvation.” 

Other  obstacles,  of  a  more  personal  character,  added  to  the  burdens  of 
the  episcopate,  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Marechal.  Yet,  his  administration 
was  not  without  its  consolations,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  continued 
success  and  permanent  establishment  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  and 
College.  Of  this  hive  of  the  American  clergy — for  it  has  given  the  Church 
many  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  zealous 
and  useful  priests — we  must  now  treat. 

The  Rev.  John  Dubois,  of  whom  we  shall  hereafter  speak  more  at  length, 
was  stationed,  in  1808,  at  Frederick,  and  once  a  month  celebrated  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  in  the  private  chapel  of  Aloysius  Elder,  Escp,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done  for  many  years.  The  better  days,  however,  now  justified  the  erection 
of  a  church,  and  the  zealous  priest  began  to  erect  near  Emmitsburg,  a  church, 
on  a  rising  ground,  which  he  named  Mount  St.  Mary’s.  A  church  did  not 
satisfy  his  zeal ;  he  sought  also  to  found  a  school,  which  should  furnish  candi¬ 
dates  for  holy  orders;  and,  in  all  humility,  began  his  labors  to  carry  out 
the  idea  which  he  had  conceived.  Purchasing  a  log  hut  near  the  Church, 
he  opened  his  school  in  1808,  and  having  in  the  following  year  joined 
the  Sulpitians,  he  received  the  pupils  of  their  establishment  at  Pigeon 
Hill.  His  little  log  hut  and  a  small  brick  house  in  the  neighborhood,  no 
longer  sufficed,  so  that  he  purchased  the  present  site  of  the  college,  and, 
erecting  suitable  buildings,  resigned  his  log-cabin  to  Mother  Seton,  who 
made  it  the  cradle  of  her  order. 

The  first  college  at  the  mountain  was  but  a  row  of  log-cabins,  themselves 
the  work  of  several  years’  toil,  for  the  founder  had  but  little  means.  Yet  all 
joined  in  his  labors,  and,  by  their  united  efforts,  grounds  were  cleared,  gardens 
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and  orchards  planted,  and  roads  cut.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  disadvantages, 
the  well-known  ability  of  Mr.  Dubois  drew  pupils  to  his  rural  school,  though 
the  payment  in  kind  often  corresponded  to  the  style  rather  than  to  the  wants 
of  the  establishment.  And  the  school,  though  strictly  Catholic,  increased, 
so  that  its  ever  cheerful  and  laborious  president  could  not,  in  1812,  have  had 
less  than  sixty  pupils  under  his  care.  Of  his  associates  in  the  foundation, 
none  deserves  a  higher  praise  than  one  whom  Catholics  have  learned  to  style 
the  sainted  Brute,  whose  name  is  no  less  indissolubly  united  to  Mount  St, 
Mary’s  than  to  Vincennes,  of  which  he  died  bishop.  Removed,  for  a  time, 
to  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Brut£  returned  to  the  mountain 
in  1S18,  and,  opening  the  class  of  theology,  made  the  establishment  a  seminary 
as  well  as  a  college,  thus  giving  it  the  present  form  and  its  present  stability, 
By  this  time,  too,  pupils  had  become  teachers,  and  the  Rev.  Roger  Smith, 
Nichola-s  Kerney,  Alexius  Elder,  George  Elder,  founder  of  St.  Joseph’s  at 
Bardstown,  and  William  Byrne,  founder  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  same  State ; 
Charles  Constantine  Pise,  John  B.  Purcell,  now  archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
John  Hughes,  now  archbishop  of  New  York,  with  his  former  coadjutor,  the 
bishop  of  Albany,  all,  with  many  another  priest  and  prelate,  taught,  in  their 
younger  days,  the  classes  at  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Brutb’s  talents,  during  the  next  sixteen  years  which  he  spent  here, 
availed  the  institution  not  only  as  a  professor — as  a  treasurer,  his  method  and 
system  extricated  it  from  many  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  placed  matters 
in  a  secure  shape. 

So  complete  had  been  the  success,  and  so  promising  were  now  their 
hopes,  that  Dr.  Dubois,  soon  after  the  separation  from  the  Sulpitians,  in  1819, 
resolved  to  erect  a  stone  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  his  pupils.  This 
work  Archbishop  Marbchal  approved  and  encouraged.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1824,  a  handsome  building  of  three  stories  high,  and  ninety-five 
feet  by  forty  in  extent,  was  raised  on  the  mountain;  but  just  as  all  were  pre¬ 
paring  at  Whitsuntide  to  enter,  to  their  grief  and  regret  it  was  fired  by  accident 
or  design,  and  in  a  few  hours  nothing  remained  but  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins. 
Undaunted  by  this  disaster,  which  Doctor  Pise  has  embalmed  in  our  memories 
in  classic  verse,  Dr.  Dubois  at  once  began  the  erection  of  a  new  and  grander 
college.  Great  were  the  trials  it  imposed  upon  him  and  the  companions  of 
his  labors,  but  aided  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the  neighbors,  and  of 
Catholics  in  various  parts,  the  great  work  was  completed  just  as  the  illustrious 
founder  was  called  to  occupy  the  see  of  Nevy  York,  in  1826. 
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While  the  illustrious  Dubois  was  consolidating  a  work  so  important  to  his 
diocese,  Archbishop  Mardchal  was  still  more  consoled  by  the  increase  of 
Catholics,  and  by  the  numbers  whom  the  clergy  found  in  sections  where  they 
least  expected  to  meet  any. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  define  here  in  what  this  increase  of  the  Catholic 
population  consists,  of  which  we  must  render  an  account  periodically  in  each 
diocese,  and  which  has  made  it  necessary  to  multiply  the  bishops  from  one  to 
forty  in  the  space  of  sixty  years.  The  immigration,  chiefly  from  Ireland, 
scattering  over  the  country,  presented  on  all  sides  little  congregations  ready 
for  a  pastor.  When  he  came,  Catholics,  or  the  children  of  Catholics,  who 
had  almost  lost  the  faith  in  the  absence  of  religious  teachers,  gathered  around 
and  converts  came  silently  dropping  in,  chiefly,  however,  from  the  more 
enlightened  classes. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  diocese  of  Baltimore  now  called  for  a  division, 
and  in  1 8 1 8  the  Rev.  Robert  Browne,  an  Irish  Augustinian  who  had  been 
for  many  years  a  missionary  at  Augusta,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  proceeded 
to  Rome,  bearing  a  petition  from  the  Catholics  soliciting  the  erection  of  a 
new  diocese,  to  comprise  the  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia; 
for  though  few  and  scattered  the  Catholics  were  so  remote  from  the  episco¬ 
pal  see  that  their  interests  were  unavoidably  neglected. 

The  Holy  See  examined  the  question  with  its  usual  maturity,  and 
resolved  to  erect  Virginia  into  a  diocese  of  which  Richmond  should  be  the 
episcopal  see,  and  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  into  another,  the  bishop  of 
which  should  reside  at  Charleston.  To  the  latter  see  the  holy  father 
appointed  the  Rev.  John  England,  pastor  of  Brandon,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork, 
who  was  already  favorably  known  in  the  United  States. 

The  diocese  of  Richmond,  thus  erected  in  1821,  continued  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  archbishops  of  Baltimore  for  twenty  years,  nor  did  any  bishop 
sit  in  Richmond  till  1841,  when  the  first  bishop  of  Wheeling  was  appointed 
to  the  see. 

While  the  extensive  diocese  of  Baltimore  was  thus  subdivided,  Bishop 
Flaget,  of  Bardstown,  was  also  soliciting  at  Rome  the  division  of  his;  and 
thus,  at  the  commencement  of  1822,  the  United  States  were  divided  into  nine 
dioceses,  viz. : 

1.  Baltimore,  comprising  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  Boston,  comprising  the  six  New  England  states. 

3.  New  York,  comprising  the  state  of  New  York  and  half  of  New  Jersey. 
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4.  Philadelphia,  comprising  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  half  of 
New  Jersey. 

5.  Bardstown,  comprising  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

6.  Charleston,  comprising  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

7.  Richmond,  comprising  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  administered  by  the 
archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

8.  Cincinnati,  comprising  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Northwest  Territory. 

9.  New  Orleans,  comprising  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri. 

Archbishop  Marshal  had  the  consolation  of  opening  for  divine  worship 

the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore,  which  had  been  begun  by  Archbishop  Carroll 
eighteen  years  before.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1821,  this  beautiful  Church  was 
solemnly  dedicated,  and  its  Byzantine  architecture,  though  not  a  model  of 
taste,  is  not  destitute  of  grandeur  in  its  proportion.  Its  situation  of  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  pyramidal  hill,  on  which  the  houses  of  the  city  are  built,  gives  to 
Baltimore  the  aspect  of  an  entirely  Catholic  city,  where  the  Cathedral  towers 
above  all  the  other  monuments,  as  in  our  European  cities.  The  archbishop 
obtained  in  France  numerous  presents,  a  painting  and  vestments,  with  which 
he  adorned  the  temple  that  he  had  raised.  Archbishop  Marshal  could  here 
display  all  the  pomp  of  our  worship,  being  aided  by  the  Sulpitians  of  the 
seminary,  who  had  preserved  all  the  traditions  of  the  ceremonial.  Nothing 
is  more  desirable  than  thus  to  surround  religion  with  the  dignity  which  is  its 
noblest  appanage.  The  poverty  of  the  sanctuary,  or  their  narrow  precincts, 
too  often  deprives  the  faithful  in  the  United  States  of  the  most  imposing 
solemnities.  The  absence  of  ceremonies  likens  our  churches  to  the  coldness 
of  sectarian  halls,  but  the  pomp  of  worship,  while  it  revives  the  faith  of 
Catholics,  produces  a  salutary  impression  on  such  of  our  separated  brethren 
as  witness  it.  Nothing  is,  then,  more  desirable  than  to  see  large  churches 
multiplied  in  the  United  States,  and  Archbishop  Marshal  was  one  of  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  advantage  which  religion  might  derive  from  them. 

Archbishop  Marshal  went  to  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  1821,  to  lay 
the  state  of  his  diocese  before  the  sovereign  pontiff.  In  1826  he  visited 
Canada,  whither  the  interests  of  religion  led  him,  for  he  shrank  from  no 
fatigue  at  the  call  of  duty.  But  the  cruel  pangs  of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest  soon 
condemned  him  to  absolute  repose.  He  bore  the  pains  of  a  long  illness  with 
Christian  courage,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1828,  in  the  expectation 
of  a  blessed  immortality. 

As  soon  as  Archbishop  Marshal  felt  the-,  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
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that  was  to  carry  him  off,  he  applied  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  coadjutor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  in  his  important  post.  The  name  of  Dr.  James  Whitfield  was  the 
first  on  the  list  of  persons  which  he  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  holy  father, 
and  by  a  brief  of  the  8th  of  January,  1828,  Leo  XII,  acceding  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  request,  appointed  Dr.  Whitfield  coadjutor.  The  brief  did  not 
arrive  until  after  Archbishop  Mar^chal  had  expired,  and  Dr.  Whitfield  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Baltimore  on  Whitsunday,  the  25th  of  May,  1828. 

James  Whitfield  was  born  at  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1770,  and  belonged  to  a  very  respectable  mercantile  family,  who  gave 
him  all  the  advantages  of  a  sound  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
lost  his  father  and  became  the  sole  protector  of  his  mother. 

In  order  to  dissipate  her  melancholy  he  took  her  to  Italy,  and  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  years  there  in  commercial  affairs,  young  Whitfield  went  to  France, 
in  order  to  pass  over  to  England.  It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Napoleon 
decreed  that  every  Englishman  discovered  on  French  soil  should  be  retained 
a  prisoner.  James  Whitfield  spent  most  of  the  period  of  his  exile  at 
Lyons,  and  there  formed  the  acquaintance  with  the  Abb£  Marshal,  the 
future  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  then  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  seminary 
of  St.  Irenseus,  at  Lyons.  The  young  man’s  piety  soon  disposed  him  to 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  entered  the  seminary  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  learned  friend,  and  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  ardor  as  a  student 
and  for  his  solidity  of  judgment.  He  was  ordained  at  Lyons  in  1809,  and  on 
his  mother’s  death  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  for  some  time  appointed 
to  the  parish  of  Crosby.  When  the  Abb6  Marechal  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  begging  him  to  come  and 
share  the  cares  of  a  diocese  whose  wants  were  so  great.  Mr.  Whitfield 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  his  old  tutor,  and  he  landed  in  the  United  States  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1817.  He  was  at  first  stationed  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Baltimore,  and  then  became  one  of  the  vicars-general  of  the  diocese.  In 
1825,  by  a  special  indult  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  archbishop  solemnly  con¬ 
ferred  on  Mr.  Whitfield  and  two  other  eminent  clergymen  of  Baltimore  the 
grade  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and  the  ceremony,  full  of  interest  for  Catholics, 
was  hailed  by  them  with  joy  as  the  commencement  of  a  faculty  of  theology 
in  America. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Archbishop  Whitfield’s  administration  was  the 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  which,  in  1828,  comprised  fifty-two  priests  and 
from  sixty  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  Catholics.  This  visitation  showed 
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him  the  crying  wants  of  the  vast  district  committed  to  his  care,  and  the 

feeble  resources  which  he  could  control  for  the  advancement  of  religion, 

0 

His  private  fortune  was  considerable,  and  he  now  devoted  his  whole  income 
to  building  churches  and  establishing  useful  institutions.  Like  his  venerable 
predecessor,  he  invariably  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Association  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Faith,  and  by  the  returns  of  that  body  from  1825  to  1834,  the 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  received  thirty-two  thousand  francs.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  certain  sum  allotted  for  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  and  Louis  XVIII  and 
Charles  X  also  sent,  on  several  occasions,  offerings  to  their  grand  almoner 
for  the  diocese  of  Baltimore.  Still  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  showed  itself,  at  first,  especially  liberal  to  the  dioceses  of  New 
Orleans  and  Bardstown.  There  all  was  to  be  created,' while  Maryland  offered 
some  resources  to  her  clergy. 

The  Catholic  bishops  in  the  United  States  had  long  desired  to  assemble 
in  council,  in  order  to  adopt  regulations  as  to-  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  Obstacles,  however,  of  various  kinds 
prevented  their  meeting.  Archbishop  Whitfield  undertook  to  remove  all  these 
difficulties,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
convoking  his  colleagues  in  a  provincial  council,  the  opening  of  which  took 
place  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  October,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore.  The 
prelates  who  met  at  the  call  of  their  metropolitan  were: 

Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph  Flaget,  bishop  of  Bardstown. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  England,  bishop  of  Charleston  and  vicar-general  of 
Florida  East. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Fenwick,  bishop  of  Cincinnati. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati,  bishop  of  St.  Louis  and  administrator  of  New 
Orleans. 

Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Fenwick,  bishop  of  Boston. 

Four  prelates  were  unable  to  come,  from  sickness  or  other  imperative 
reasons.  Archbishop  Whitfield  celebrated  a  solemn  Mass,  and  having  fixed 
that  day  for  the  reception  of  his  pallium,  it  was  imposed  upon  him  by  Bishop 
Flaget,  the  senior  prelate. 

The  decrees  of  this  council,  having  been  duly  submitted  at  Rome,  were 
approved  and  printed  in  1831.  Following  is  a  summary,  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant: 

I.  The  bishops  have  the  right  of  sending  to  any  part  of  their  diocese,  or 
recalling  any  priest  ordained  or  incorporated  within  it.  This  does  not  extend 
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to  the  see  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  alone  regarded  as  having  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  benefices  in  the  United  States. 

II.  Priests  ordained  in  a  diocese  or  incorporated  into  it  are  not  to  leave 
without  license  of  the  bishop. 

III.  Bishops  are  exhorted  not  to  grant  faculties  to  strange  priests, 
unless  they  bring  testimonials  from  their  own  bishops.  This  provision,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  apply  to  apostolical  missionaries. 

V.  As  lay  trustees  have  often  abused  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  civil  law,  the  council  expresses  the  desire  that  bishops  should  not  con¬ 
sent  to  the  erection  or  consecration  of  a  church,  unless  a  deed  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  be  duly  executed  to  them. 

VI.  Some  laymen,  and  especially  trustees,  having  assumed  a  right  of 
patronage,  and  even  of  institution,  in  some  churches,  the  council  declares 
these  pretensions  unfounded,  and  forbids  their  exercise  on  any  grounds  what¬ 
ever. 

IX.  The  council  exhorts  the  bishops  to  dissuade  their  flocks  from 

reading  Protestant  translations  of  the  bible,  and  recommend  the  use  of  the 
Douay  version.  i 

X.  It  is  forbidden  to  admit  as  sponsors,  heretics,  scandalous  sinners, 
infamous  men;  lastly,  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  faith. 

XVI.  A  question  having  grown  up  from  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  of 
conferring  baptism  in  private  houses,  the  council  does  not  wish  to  suppress 
it  absolutely,  but  nevertheless  exhorts  priests  to  administer  the  sacrament  in 
the  Church  as  much  as  possible. 

XXVI.  The  pastors  of  souls  are  warned  that  it  behooves  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  faithful  well  for  the  sacrament  of  matrimony ;  and  that  they  should 
not  consider  themselves  exempt  from  sin,  if  they  have  the  temerity  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  sacrament  to  persons  manifestly  unworthy. 

XXXIV.  As  many  young  Catholics,  especially  those  born  of  poor 
parents,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  faith  and  morality,  from  the 
want  of  teachers  to  whom  their  education  may  be  safely  confided,  the  coun¬ 
cil  expresses  the  wish  that  schools  should  be  established,  where  youth  may 
imbibe  principles  of  faith  and  morality  along  with  human  knowledge. 

XXXVI.  According  to  the  wise  counsel  of  Pope  Leo  XII,  addressed 
to  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  a  society  shall  be  established  for  the  diffusion 
of  good  books. 

To  meet  the  views  of  the  holy  father,  the  bishops  formed  an  association 
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lo  publish  elementary  books  suited  to  Catholic  schools,  and  free  from  all 
that  can  give  the  young  false  ideas  as  to  religion.  This  metropolitan  press 
continued  its  issues  for  several  years,  till  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  Cath¬ 
olic  booksellers  led  them  to  publish  devotional  and  other  works  so  cheap 
that  the  object  of  the  bishops  was  attained.  The  prelates  also  favored  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  journals,  and  the  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
soon  counted  five  weekly  organs — the  “Metropolitan”  at  Baltimore,  the 
“Jesuit”  at  Boston,  the  “Catholic”  at  Hartford,  the  “Miscellany”  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  the  “Truth  Teller.” 

The  years  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  first  provincial  council  of 
Baltimore  brought  various  changes  in  the  episcopate  of  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Dubourg  of  New  Orleans  had  left  Louisiana  in  June,  1826,  to  assume 
the  direction  of  the  diocese  of  Montauban  in  France,  and  New  Orleans  had 
for  several  years  been  administered  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Louis.  The  vacancy 
of  the  see  was  filled  by  the  pontifical  rescript  of  August  4,  1829,  appointing 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Leo  De  Neckere,  a  Belgian  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the 
missions,  bishop  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Rosati  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1830,  and  began  his  episcopate.  At  Cincinnati,  Bishop 
Edward  Fenwick,  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  cholera  in  1832,  had  been 
replaced  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Purcell,  consecrated  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1833.  At  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  William  Mathews,  appointed  administrator 
of  the  diocese  by  a  pontifical  brief  dated  February  26,  1828,  having  refused 
the  post  of  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Arath  and  coadjutor  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1830.  Lastly,  the  Holy  See  had  formed  a  special  diocese  of  Michigan 
and  Northwest  Territory,  which  comprised  what  is  now  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
and  named  the  Rev.  Frederick  Res£  bishop  of  Detroit. 

The  prelates  who  corresponded  to  the  call  of  Archbishop  Whitfield, 
and  convened  with  their  metropolitan  on  the  20th  of  October,  1833,  were: 

Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  David,  bishop  of  Mauricastro  and  coadjutor  of  Bardstown. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  England,  bishop  of  Charleston. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati,  bishop  of  St.  Louis. 

Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Fenwick,  bishop  of  Boston. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Dubois,  bishop  of  New  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  bishop  of  Mobile. 

Rt.  Rev.  Francis  P.  Kenrick,  bishop  of  Arath,  coadjutor  and  adrjiinis 
trator  of  Philadelphia. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Rdsd,  bishop  of  Detroit. 

.  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Purcell,  bisnop  of  Cincinnati. 

The  two  last  named  prelates  had  received  episcopal  consecration  only  a 
few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  council.  Bishop  I  laget  of  Bardstown, 
had  been  prevented  by  age  from  coming  to  Baltimore,  and  Bishop  De  Neck- 
ere,  of  New  Orleans,  had  died  the  preceding  month. 

By  its  fourth  decree,  the  council  submits  to  the  Holy  See  the  following 
mode  of  electing  the  bishops:  , 

“When  a  see  falls  vacant,  the  suffrages  of  the  other  bishops  in  the 
province  are  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  determine  the  priests  who  shall  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  for  that  see.  If  a  provincial  council  is  to  meet 
within  three  months  after  the  prelate’s  death,  the  bishops  are  to  wait  till  then 
to  select  the  persons  to  be  proposed.  Bishops  desiring  a  coadjutor  shall  also 
submit  to  the  votes  of  their  colleagues  in  council  assembled,  the  names  of  the 
clergymen  proposed  for  the  post  of  coadjutor. 

“As  the  holding  of  a  provincial  council  may  be  remote,  every  bishop  shall 
keep  two  sealed  packages,  containing  the  names  of  at  least  three  priests  who 
seem  to  him  worthy  to  succeed  him.  On  the  death  of  the  prelate,  the  vicar- 
general  shall  transmit  one  of  these  to  the  archbishop,  the  other  to  the  nearest 
bishop.  The  latter,  after  taking  note  of  the  names  given  by  the  late  prelate,  shall 
transmit  it  with  his  observations  to  the  archbishoj^.  The  metropolitan  then 
writes  to  all  his  suffragans,  submitting  to  their  examination  the  three  names 
given  by  the  late  prelate,  or  three  others,  if  he  finds  serious  objections  to  the 
former;  and  then  every  bishop  writes  individually  to  the  propaganda,  giving 
his  observations  on  the  three  or  on  the  six  proposed.  On  the  death  of  the 
metropolitan,  the  dean  of  the  suffragans  shall  discharge  the  duties  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  devolve  on  the  archbishop.  If  the  deceased  prelate  leave 
among  his  papers  no’  nomination  of  a  successor,  the  nearest  bishop  suggests 
three  names  to  the  archbishop,  and  the  latter  submits  them  to  his  suffragans, 
with  three  other  names,  if  the  former  do  not  meet  his  confidence.  ” 

The  two  councils  over  which  Archbishop  Whitfield  had  the  glory  of 
presiding,  and  which  illustrate  the  period  of  his  short  episcopacy,  displayed 
the  dignity  and  conciliating  spirit  of  the  venerable  metropolitan.  The  sessions 
were  conducted  with  an  order  and  unanimity  which  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Before  these  august  assemblies  the  prelates  of  the  United  States  had  only  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  each  other;  they  were  united  only  by  the  com¬ 
mon  sentiment  of  respect  which  the  episcopal  character  inspired;  but  after 
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deliberating  together  on  the  gravest  interests  of  the  Church,  after  learning  to 
esteem  and  love  each  other,  while  exchanging  opinions  often  different,  but 
always  based  on  the  desire  of  the  general  good,  the  bishops  separated  to  bear 
to  their  several  dioceses  sentiments  of  sincerest  friendship  and  esteem  for  each 
other.  The  deliberations  of  the  councils  were  very  important  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Catholic  population;  they  contrasted  with  the  tumultuous  assemblies  of 
Protestantism,  and  such  was  the  veneration  which  they  inspired,  that  three 
celebrated  jurists,  of  whom  one  was  the  late  Chief-Justice  Tany,  admitted 
once  before  the  bishops  to  give  an  opinion  on  some  points  relating  to  the  civil 
law  of  the  land,  left  the  council  full  of  respect  and  wonder.  “We  have,” 
they  said,  “appeared  before  solemn  tribunals  of  justice,  but  have  never  had 
less  assurance,  or  felt  less  confidence  in  ourselves,  than  when  we  entered  that 
august  assembly.” 

Before  sickness  had  seriously  enfeebled  Archbishop  Whitfield,  that  pre¬ 
late  and  his  suffragans  had  been  engaged  in  proposing  to  the  Holy  See  an 
ecclesiastic  whose  zeal  and  piety  fitted  him  to  govern  a  diocese  so  important 
as  that  of  Baltimore;  and  such  a  person  they  had  found  in  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Eccleston,  president  of  St.  Mary’s  College.  The  propaganda  approved  this 
choice,  and  in  the  summer  of  1834  Archbishop  Whitfield  received  letters 
apostolic,  nominating  Father  Eccleston  bishop  in  partibus,  and  coadjutor  of 
the  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  with  the  right  of  succession.  The  prelate  elect 
was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore  on  the  14th  of  September  in 
the  same  year,  Archbishop  Whitfield  performing  the  ceremony.  But  that 
worthy  dignitary  soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  infirmities,  and  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  October,  1834,  Dr.  Eccleston  became 
archbishop  of  Baltimore.  In  the  following  year  he  received  the  pallium,  the 
complement  of  his  metropolitan  dignity;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time,  as  his 
two  predecessors  had  been,  invested  with  the  administration  of  the  see  of 
Richmond,  for  which  the  Holy  See  appointed  no  bishop  till  1841. 

Samuel  Eccleston  was  born  on  the  27th  of  June,  1801,  in  Kent  county, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  His  grandfather,  Sir  John  Eccleston,  had 
emigrated  thither  from  England  some  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  parents  occupied  an  honorable  position  in  society,  and  belonged  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  too,  young  Samuel  was  educated. 
But  while  still  young  his  mother  became  a  widow,  and  married  a  worthy 
Catholic,  and  this  event  opened  to  him  a  horizon  of  light  and  grace,  consider¬ 
ably  developed  in  the  sequel  by  his  education.  The  young  man  was  placed 
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at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  and  distinguished  himself  in  all  branches  of 
study,  at  the  same  time  that  he  learned  to  know  religion.  He  there  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith  while  still  at  college,  and  was  so  deeply  impressed  at  the 
death  of  one  of  his  venerable  professors  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  entered  the  seminary  attached  to  the  college  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1819,  but  was  scarcely  inclosed  in  this  retreat  of  his  choice 
when  he  was  beset  with  pressing  solicitations  from  his  kindred  and  friends  to 
abandon  a  career  in  their  eyes  contemptible,  and  to  return  to  the  world,  of 
which  they  displayed  the  attractions.  No  consideration  could  alter  Eccles- 
ton’s  step;  on  the  contrary,  temptations  confirmed  him  in  his  pious  design, 
and  he  received  the  tonsure  in  the  course  of  the  year  1820.  While  pursuing 
his  theological  studies  he  rendered  useful  service  in  the  college  as  professor. 
Deacon’s  orders  were  conferred  on  him  in  1823,  and  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1825,  he  was  raised  to  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Five  months  after  his  ordination 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Eccleston  repaired  to  France,  and  spent  almost  two  years  in  the 
Sulpitian  solitude  at  Issy.  Returning  home  in  1827,  after  visiting  Ireland 
and  England,  he  brought  back  an  immense  fund  of  acquired  knowledge  and 
ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion.  Appointed  vice-president  of  St.  Mary’s 
College,  then  president  of  that  institution,  he  discharged  with  remarkable 
success  these  important  functions,  when  the  confidence  of  the  Holy  See 
selected  him  for  the  episcopate. 

On  his  succession,  Archbishop  Eccleston  found  religion  flourishing  in 
the  diocese  of  Baltimore.  Ecclesiastical  seminaries,  religious  institutions, 
several  houses  for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  a  numerous  clergy 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ministry — these  resources  showed  themselves  only  in 
Maryland;  Catholicity  is  better  spread  there  than  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  The  archbishop  felt,  however,  that  the  growing  wants  of  the  faithful 
required  renewed  efforts;  and  he  took  to  heart  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
religiousjnstruction.  During  his  administration,  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation 
at  Georgetown  opened  three  new  schools — at  Baltimore,  Frederick,  and 
Washington.  The  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  invited  to  Baltimore, 
opened  a  novitiate  at'Calvert  Hall;  and  before  the  prelate’s  death,  these  four 
schools  were  frequented  by  eleven  hundrd  scholars,  while  the  pious  teachers 
of  youth  gave  at  the  same  time  their  care  to  an  orphan  asylum  containing 
sixty-four  children. 

The  Institution  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  was  founded  in 
1679  by  the  sainted  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  and  approved  by  Pope  Bene- 
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diet  XIII.  The  professed  house  was  first  at  St.  Yon,  near  Arpajon,  whence 
the  brothers  have  often  been  called 'Brothers  of  St.  Yon.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  general  resides  at  Passy,  near  Paris.  The  government  of  the 
institute  is  divided  into  provinces — ten  in  France,  Algiers  and  the  colonies, 
and  the  others  in  Belgium,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  Levant  and  Malaysia.  In  these  provinces  there  are  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  establishments,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
schools,  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  classes,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  pupils. 

During  the  term  of  his  episcopate,  Archbishop  Eccleston  was  called  upon 
to  preside  over  five  of  the  provincial  councils  of  Baltimore,  and  he  discharged 
his  important  duties  with  equal  wisdom  and  dignity,  exercising  the  most 
cordial  hospitality  towards  his  brother  prelates.  His  suffragans  accordingly 
resolved  to  show  their  gratitude  by  offering  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in 
their  collective  name,  the  rich  vestments  and  plate  of  an  episcopal  chapel. 

The  third  provincial  council  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1837,  and  eight  bishops  convened.  The  fathers  of  the  council  proposed  to 
the  Holy  See  the  erection  of  new  dioceses — at  Nashville  for  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  at  Natchez  for  the  state  of  Mississippi,  at  Dubuque  for  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Wisconsin,  and  at  Pittsburg  for  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  congregation  of  the  propaganda,  by  letter  of  September  2, 
1837,  transmitted  the  pontifical  briefs,  of  the  date  of  July  28th,  founding  three 
new  dioceses,  and  appointing  their  bishops.  The  division  of  the  diocese  of 
Philadelphia,  by  the  erection  of  a  see  at  Pittsburg,  was  deferred,  and  a  coad¬ 
jutor  was  given  to  Bishop  Dubois  of  New  York,  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  then  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1840,  the  fourth  provincial  council  opened  at  Balti¬ 
more.  Thirteen  bishops  were  present,  and  among  them  the  pious  bishop  of 
Nancy,  Monseigneur  de  Forbin-Janson.  At  a  preparatory  meeting,  held  on 
the  14th  of  May,  the  American  prelates  had  unanimously  resolved  to  invite 
their  French  brother  to  assist  at  their  sessions  with  a  deliberative  and  decisive 
vote,  and  thus  acknowledged  the  services  rendered  to  religion  in  the  United 
States  by  the  ardent  zeal  of  Bishop  Forbin-Janson.  The  missions  which  he 
gave  in  various  dioceses  produced  the  most  abundant  fruits.  His  eloquence 
and  liberality  founded  a  French  Church  in  New  York,  and  Canada  still 
remembers  the  wonders  of  his  evangelical  charity,  and  the  touching  ceremony 
of  planting  a  cross  a  hundred  feet  high  on  the -mountain  of  Belceil,  whence 
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the  august  sign  of  salvation  casts  its  protecting  shadow  over  the  surrounding 
fields  and  villages.  America  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  organization  of 
ecclesiastical  retreats,  and  never  indeed  will  the  name  of  the  holy  prelate  cease 
to  be  mentioned  with  reverence. 

The  fathers  of  this  council,  by  their  fifth  decree,  very  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  the  formation  of  temperance  societies  among  the  Catholics;  and  in 
fact,  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  is  the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
people  from  the  dangers  of  intoxication,  by  sheltering  them  from  the  misery 
and  vice  which  are  the  consequences  of  this  degrading  vice.  It  is  the  beset¬ 
ting  sin  of  the  Irish  laborer,  and  it  is  only  when  his  conscience  is  bound  by 
an  oath  of  honor,  and  he  belongs  to  an  association  consecrated  by  religion, 
that  he  has  power  to  resist  the  poisonous  attractions  of  liquor.  The  celebrated 
Father  Theobald  Mathew  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  Ireland.  In  1S49  he 
came  to  America,  and  spent  two  years  and  a  half  constantly  preaching  tem¬ 
perance  and  enrolling  thousands  of  the  faithful  under  the  banner  of  sobriety. 

The  fifth  council  of  Baltimore  met  on  the  14th  of  May,  1843.  Sixteen 
bishops  took  part  in  the  deliberations,  and  one  of  the  most  important  decrees 
is  that  which  pronounces  the  penalty  of  excommunication  if  so  facto  against 
those  who,  after  obtaining  a  civil  divorce,  pretend  to  contract  a  second  mar¬ 
riage. 

The  council  of  Baltimore,  accordingly,  have  not  failed  to  disapprove 
decidedly  mixed  marriages,  and  to  dissuade  Catholics  from  them,  while 
decrees  endeavor  to  protect  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  and  that  of  all  the 
future  children. 

The  happy  progress  of  religion,  ascertained  by  the  fathers  of  the  fifth 
council,  induced  them  to  ask  a  new  subdivision  of  dioceses;  and  in  consequence 
the  bishops  renewed  the  proposition  for  the  erection  of  an  episcopal  see  at 
Pittsburg  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same  time  that  they  solicited  the 
foundation  of  other  sees — at  Chicago  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  at  Milwaukee 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  at  Little  Rock  for  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  at 
Hartford  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  sixth  council  of  Baltimore  assembled  on  the  10th  of  May,  1846. 
Twenty-three  bishops  took  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  the  first  decree  was 
to  choose  the  “  Blessed  Virgin  conceived  without  sin”  as  the  Patroness  of  the 
United  States.  The  fathers  of  the  council  thus  honored  the  Immaculate 
Conception  with  an  ardent  and  unanimous  voice.  And  this  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  might  even  then  convince  the  holy  fathers  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
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Church  for  the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  glorious  privilege  of  the  Mother 
of  God. 

This  council  also  asked  of  the  Holy  See  the  division  of  the  vast  diocese 
of  New  York,  and  the  formation  of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo  with  the  western 
counties  of  the  State,  and  that  of  Albany  with  the  northern  counties.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  proposed  to  detach  from  the  see  of  Cincinnati  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  the  see  of  Cleveland  was  to 
be  erected. 

While  the  bishops  were  assembled  in  council,  they  had  the  consolation 
of  seeing  two  Catholic  chaplains  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  army  then  invading  Mexico.  The  recruits  of  the  American 
forces  are  generally  Irish,  and  the  first  regiments  assembled  on  the  Mexican 
frontier  were  at  first  greatly  harassed  in  their  religious  faith.  The  commander 
endeavored  to  enforce  their  attendance  on  the  Protestant  worship  in  the  camp; 
some  who  refused  were  even  flogged,and  numerous  desertions,  then  and  later, 
were  the  results  of  this  deplorable  intolerance. 

The  Catholic  soldiers  in  Taylor’s  army  were  not  silent  under  their 
wrongs.  Their  remonstrances  reached  Washington;  the  religious  press  took 
up  their  cause  warmly,  and  public  opinion  pronounced  in  their  favor.  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk  asked  the  bishops  assembled  in  council  to  name  two  chaplains  for 
the  troops.  The  prelates  advised  the  government  to  apply  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  a  provincial  of  which  resided  at  Georgetown,  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
capitol.  The  provincial  chose  for  this  post  of  honor  two  of  the  most  eminent 
fathers  of  the  society — Father  John  McElroy  and  Father  Anthony  Rey. 
Although  policy  had  a  considerable  share  in  this  act  of  justice,  President 
Polk  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Catholics  for  affording  the  troops  the  con¬ 
solations  of  their  religion  amid  the  peril  of  war;  and  the  fact  of  these  disciples 
of  St.  Ignatius  being  appointed*  chaplains  in  the  army  of  Protestant  republi¬ 
cans,  is  one  of  those  providential  and  extraordinary  events  of  which  the 
history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  numbers  so  many  in  its  pages. 

Father  Anthony  Rey  set  out  for  the  army  in  May,  1846,  and  joined  the 

corps  of  Gen.  Taylor,  where  he  immediately  won  the.  esteem  and  friendship 

of  that  old  warrior.  He  fulfilled  his  duties  to  the  soldiers  with  admirable 

zeal,  which,  not  satisfied  with  assisting  them  in  the  hospital  and  on  the  field 

of  battle,  induced  him  to  learn  Spanish,  in  order  to  evangelize  the  poor 

Mexican  frontier-men,  scattered  over  a  territory  incessantly  ravaged  by  the 

hordes  of  savage  Apaches,  and  destitute  of  all  religious  succor.  It  was 
10 
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especially,  however,  at  the  siege  of  Monterey  that  Father  Rey  displayed  the 
courage  of  a  Christian  hero.  The  combat  was  deadly,  and  continued  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house.  The  Jesuit  accompanied  the  soldiers  in 
all  their  movements,  raising  the  wounded,  administering  the  sacraments  to 
the  dying,  praying  for  the  dead,  so  that  a  Protestant  account  speaks  of  him 
in  these  terms: 

“  The  bulletins  of  your  generals,  and  the  glowing  eulogiums  of  letter- 
writers  on  particular  deeds  of  daring,  present  no  examples  of  heroism  supe¬ 
rior  to  this.  That  Jesuit  priest,  thus  coolly,  bravely,  and  all  unarmed,  walk¬ 
ing  among  bursting  shells,  over  the  slippery  streets  of  Monterey,  and' the 
iron  storm  and  battle  steel  that  beat  the  stoutest,  bravest  soldier  down,  pre¬ 
senting  no  instrument  of  carnal  warfare,  and  holding  aloft,  instead  of  true 
and  trusty  steel,  that  flashed  the  gleam  of  battle  back,  a  simple  miniature 
cross;  and  thus  armed  and  equipped,  defying  danger,  presents  to  my  mind 
the  most  sublime  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  moral  over  the  physical  man, 
and  is  an  exhibition  of  courage  of  the  highest  character.  It  is  equal  to,  if  not 
beyond,  any  witnessed  during  that  terrible  siege.” 

After  the  fall  of  Monterey,  Father  Rey  remained  in  the  city  to  take  care 
of  the  wounded,  and  also  gave  missions  in  the  neighboring  country.  In  one 
of  his  apostolic  excursions  he  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  some  wretches 
for  inveighing  severely  against  the  depravity  of  a  village  which  he  had  visited. 
Attacked  by  them,  he  was  assassinated,  together  with  the  domestic  who 
attended  him,  stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  the  body  of  this  generous  hero  of 
faith,  martyr  to  his  apostolic  zeal,  was  found  by  the  people  of  Ceralvo,  to 
whom  he  had  preached  the  day  before.  His  soldiers  wept  his  loss,  and 
interred  him  far  from  his  native  land,  far  from  the  land  of  his  adoption,  amid 
the  tears  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  fathers  of  the  sixth  council  of  Baltimore  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
return  to  their  dioceses,  when  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI,  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  election  of  his  holiness  Pius  IX. 
The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  testified  sincere  regret  for  a  pontiff  who 
had  done  much  for  religion  in  their  country,  and  who  had  founded  half  the 
episcopal  sees  then  existing.  The  holy  organizer  of  so  many  rising  churches 
was  deplored  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  New  World;  the  Catholic  papers 
put  on  mourning,  and  in  almost  every  diocese  a  solemn  funeral  service  was 
celebrated  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  father  of  the  faithful. 

The  tribulations  and  exile  of  his  well-beloved  successor,  Pius  IX,  during 
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1848,  aroused  a  fervid  loyalty  among  all  Catholics,  and  the  faithful  in  the 

United  States  flattered  themselves  that  the  pope  would  come  to  seek  a 

*  * 

generous  hospitality  from  the  great  republic  of  the  New  World.  The  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Baltimore  was  the  organ  of  this  unanimous  voice,  and  on  the  1  Sth 
of  January,  1849,  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Eccleston  wrote  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  beg  him  to  honor  Mary¬ 
land  with  his  sacred  presence: 

“  Our  seventh  council  of  Baltimore  is  to  be  held  on  the  6th  of  May  next. 
We  are  perhaps  too  bold,  holy  father,  in  asking  and  hoping  that,  if  possible, 
the  shadow  of  Peter  may  even  transiently  gladden  us,  and  give  us  new 
strength  and  courage.  How  great  an  honor  and  support  to  our  rising  Church! 
What  joy  and  fervor,  what  fruits  and  pledges  of  communion  thoughout  our 
whole  republic,  if  your  holiness,  yielding  to  our  unanimous  wishes,  would  but 
stand  amid  the  prelates  assembled  from  the  most  remote  shores  of  North 
America,  and  deign  to  console  and  honor  us  and  our  flocks  with  your  apostolic 
advice  and  paternal  blessing!  The  council  might  easily,  if  your  holiness 
so  direct,  be  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  time,  and  so  far  as  our  poverty 
permits,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  make  everything  a  comfort  and  joy  to 
our  most  holy  father.” 

Deprived  of  the  happiness  of  being  presided  over  by  the  successor  of  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers  of  the  seventh  council  of  Baltimore  wished 
to  show  their  lively  sympathy,  by  ordering  a  collection  to  be  made  in  their 
dioceses,  in  the  nature  of  Peter’s  pence.  This  spontaneous  tribute  produced 
about  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  pope’s 
nuncio,  at  Paris,  by  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

The  council  met  on  the  6th  of  May,  1849;  twenty-five  bishops  were 
present;  and  by  the  first  and  second  decrees,  the  fathers  proclaimed  that  the 
devotion  of  the  clergy  and  faithful  of  the  United  States  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  universal;  and  declared  that  the 
prelates  would  regard  with  lively  satisfaction  the  doctrinal  definition  of  that 
mystery  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  his  wisdom,  he 
deemed  the  definition  seasonable.  The  council  also  proposed  the  erection  of 
many  new  sees. 

Among  numerous  good  works  Archbishop  Eccleston  also  distinguished 
his  episcopate  by  his  labors  for  the  completion  of  his  Cathedral.  Although 
apparently  in  good  health,  his  constitution  was  very  delicate,  and  God  called 
the  archbishop  to  Himself,  at  an  age  when  he  might  still  hope  to  render  long 
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service  to  the  Church.  The  archbishop  visited  Georgetown  early  in  April, 
1 85 1,  intending  to  make  only  a  short  stay  there,  but  sickness  detained  him, 
and  he  expired  piously  on  the  22d  of  April.  The  calmness,  patience,  amenity, 
and  piety  which  he  displayed  during  his  last  days  were  truly  edifying,  and 
one  of  the  religious  who  attended  the  venerable  sufferer, wrote  to  her  com¬ 
panions  some  hours  before  the  fatal  moment:  “Could  you  have  been  at  our 
father’s  side  since  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  what  angelic  virtue  would  you 
not  have  witnessed!  Such  perfect  meekness,  humility,  patience  and  resigna¬ 
tion!  Not  a  murmur,  not  a  complaint  has  escaped  his  lips.  Truly  has  he 
most  beautifully  exemplified  in  himself  those  lessons  which,  in  health  he 
preached  to  others.  In  losing  him,  we  lose  indeed  a  devoted  father,  a  vigi- 
lent  superior,  a  sincere  and  most  disinterested  friend.” 

To  take  the  mortal  remains  of  the  worthy  prelate  to  his  metropolitan 
see,  the  funeral  bad  to  cross  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  union;  the  pro¬ 
cession,  which  was  nearly  a  mile  long,  slowly  wended  its  way  through  the 
principal  street,  chanting,  amid  the  tolling  of  the  bells,  the  psalms  of  the 
ritual ;  the  clergy  were  arrayed  in  their  projoer  vestments,  and  among  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  who  followed  the  corpse  were  seen  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  his  cabinet,  and  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  While 
the  executive  power  thus  honored  the  Catholic  religion  in  its  pastors,  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  earth,  at  that  very  time  the  queen  of  England,  who  has 
nine  millions  of  Catholic  subjects  in  Europe,  allowed  her  ministry  to  insult 
them  and  provoke  a  fanatical  agitation,  on  no  better  pretext  than  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Eccleston,  the  see  of  Baltimore  did  not 
long  remain  vacant,  and  by  letters  aioostolic  of  August  3,  1851,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Francis  P.  Kenrick  was  transferred  from  the  see  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Baltimore.  By  a  brief  of  the  19th  of  August  in  the  same 
year,  the  sovereign  pontiff  appointed  Archbishop  Kenrick  apostolic  dele¬ 
gate,  to  preside  at  the  National  Council  of  the  entire  episcopate  of  the  United 
States.  This  council  met  on  the  9th  of  May,  1852;  six  archbishops  and 
twenty-six  bishops  took  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  the  most  important 
measure  which  they  proposed  to  the  Holy  See,  was  to  create  new  dioceses, 
in  order  to  multiply  on  the  immense  surface  of  the  American  continent  the 
centers  of  action  and  vigilance,  and  in  order  that,  in  no  point,  the  faithful  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  visits  from  their  first  pastors.  If  there  were  questions  of 
dignities,  rendered  attractive  by  the  honors,  power,  or  riches  of  earth,  we 
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might  see  in  this  development  of  the  episcopate,  human  reasons  and  motives 
of  ambition.  But  in  the  United  States,  the  miter  is  only  a  fearful  burden, 
with  none  of  the  consolations  which  lighten  it  elsewhere;  and  the  prelates 
are  but  venerable  mendicants,  ever  extending  the  hand  for  daily  bread,  for 
means  to  raise  the  humble  shrines  that  form  their  cathedrals  and  churches. 
Imagine  one  of  these  missionaries,  on  whom  the  Holy  See  imposes  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  diocese,  and  imprints  the  apostolic  character.  The  new  bishop  has 
everything  to  create;  he  finds  only  a  few  priests  scattered  here  and  there, 
entirely  insufficient  for  a  country  where  immigration  periodically  brings 
crowds  of  Irish  and  German  Catholics,  who  are  to  be  preserved  and 
still  more  whose  children  are  to  be  preserved  from  the  allurements  of 
error.  He  must  build  a  church  and  a  dwelling,  found  a  seminary  and 
schools,  elicit  vocations  by  his  influence,  and  confirm  the  faithful  in  the 
truth;  gather  around  him  brothers  and  communities  of  sisters,  provide  by 
unceasing  toil  for  the  subsistence  of  these  fellow-laborers,  travel  constantly 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  in  snow  or  rain,  preach  at  all  hours,  hear  confessions 
without  respite,  visit  the  sick,  and  watch  everywhere  to  preserve  intact  the 
sacred  deposit  of  faith  and  morality.  Such  is  the  life  of  an  American  pre¬ 
late  appointed  to  found  a  new  diocese — a  life  of  bodily  fatigue,  like  that  of 
the  humblest  missionary,  but  with  all  the  responsibility  of  a  bishop.  Most 
frequently  such  duties  are  accepted  through  obedience  by  him  whom  the 
Holy  See  deems  courageous  enough  to  fulfill  them ;  and  the  new  diocese  soon 
sees  churches  and  convents  arise,  the  clergy  multiply,  and  the  priest  stand  beside 
the  pioneer  in  the  latest  clearings.  Such  is  the  history  of  religion  in  America 
since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  the  future  promises  that  in  spite 
of  the  trials  of  the  last  few  years,  this  development  will  not  cease. 

Archbishop  Kenrick  convened  a  synod  of  his  diocese  in  1853,  and  pro= 
mulgated  statutes  based  on  the  decrees  of  the  council  and  the  special  wants  of 
his  flock.  In  the  following  year  he  proceeded  to  Rome  to  attend  the  solemn 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  which  he  was 
deeply  interested  as  a  profound  theologian  and  a  most  devout  servant  of  Mary. 

On  his  return  from  the  center  of  unity  he  convened  a  provincial  council, 
and  his  pastoral,  issued  at  its  close,  shows  how  unanimously  and  heartily  the 
pastors  and  the  flocks  rejoiced  in  the  definition. 

His  visitations  of  his  diocese  were  always  productive  of  great  good; 
being  punctual  and  accurate,  a  close  observer  of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  he 
sought  to  have  his  clergy  follow  the  same  path.  Quickened  zeal  is  always 
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seen  where  the  laws  and  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  most  exactly 
observed;  and  Archbishop  Kenrick  beheld,  the  wants  of  the  people  supplied 
by  new  or  enlarged  institutions,  such  as  the  asylum  for  infants,  and  for  aged 
women,  St.  Agnes’  Asylum,  an  extension  of  Mount  Hope,  a  convent  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy. 

His  leisure  hours  were  always  given  to  study,  so  that  his  friends  com¬ 
plained  that  he  allowed  few  opportunities  for  them  to  enjoy  his  presence 
among  them.  While  archbishop  of  Baltimore  he  completed  the  revision  of 
the  current  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible,  with  notes  of  great  learning  and 
value,  especially  to  students.  He  also  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  An  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  notes,  adapted  for  general  circula¬ 
tion,  was  also  completed,  but  he  was  not  spared  to  publish  it. 

Ever  anxious  for  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties  as  archbishop  he  con¬ 
vened  another  synod  in  1857,  and  a  council  of  the  province  in  the  following 
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year.  His  labor  in  these  solemn  gatherings  of  the  clergy  and  episcopate,  as 
shown  in  the  acts  of  the  councils,  from  the  time  when  he  first  attended  one  as 
a  theologian,  show  his  influence  in  their  truly  Catholic  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the 
elegance  of  the  language  in  which  he  so  often  embodied  the  will  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  bishops. 

He  extended  as  much  as  possible  the  forty  hours’  devotion;  and  one  of 
his  last  labors  was  to  take  steps  to  establish  a  suitable  retreat  for  clergymen 
who,  amid  the  labors  of  the  mission,  had  lost  their  health,  or  were  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  the  infirmity  of  age.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  American  college  at  Rome,  seeing  no  greater  bond  of  unity  than 
to  have  learned  priests  throughout  the  country  who  had  drawn  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  an  education  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter’s. 

His  health  gradually  failed;  and  the  disasters  of  the  country,  in  which 
his  own  diocese  became  a  scene  of  warlike  activity,  preyed  upon  him ;  anxiety 
was  felt  for  him,  but  no  immediate  danger  was  feared.  On  the  evening  of 
July  5,  1863,  his  old  friend,  Bishop  O’Connor,  of  Pittsburg,  was  with  him, 
and  left  him  apparently  no  worse  than  he  had  been;  that  night,  however,  he 
gently  passed  away ;  to  his  flock,  indeed,  suddenly,  but  so  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  not  unprepared. 

Archbishop  Kenrick,  by  his  theological  and  scriptural  works,  by  polemics 
in  which  his  gentleness  and  mildness  are  equaled  only  by  his  learning,  by  his 
“Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See,”  as  well  as  by  his  administration  of  the 
dioceses  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  will  always  stand  in  our  history  as 
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one  of  the  greatest  of  our  bishops.  His  epitaph  says,  with  justice — He 
adorned  the  archiepiscopal  chair  with  the  greatest  piety  and  learning,  as  well 
as  with  equal  modesty  and  poverty.” 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  Archbishop  Kenrick  fell  on  one  already 
conspicuous  in  the  Church.  The  Right  Rev.  Martin  John  Spalding,  whose 
defense  of  his  theses  when  he  concluded  his  divinity  course  at  Rome  had 
attracted  the  wondering  attendance  of  able  theologians,  and  been  described  in 
letters  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exhibitions  ever 
seen,  even  in  Rome,  had  more  than  justified  the  hopes  formed  for  the  young 
Levite.  As  coadjutor  to  the  holy  Bishop  Flaget,  and  as  bishop  of  Louisville, 
he  had  displayed  the  greatest  learning,  the  simplest  piety,  singular  power  of 
government,  and  skill  in  presenting  to  the  American  public  the  genuine 
principles  of  Catholics,  and  the  solid  grounds  on  which  they  rest. 

Of  an  old  Maryland  family,  in  which  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  early 
Jesuit  fathers  had  maintained  the  most  thorough  and  staunch  loyalty  to  the 
Holy  See,  Bishop  Spalding  was  alike  thoroughly  American  and  thorougoly- 
Roman.  His  words,  written  or  spoken,  had  a  robust,  healthy  energy  and 
character  that  carried  conviction  and  inspired  respect. 

When  the  see  of  Baltimore  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Kenrick,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Louisville,  and  his  promotion  by  the  Holy 
See  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  faithful  of  the 
diocese  of  Baltimore. 

In  his  new  field  of  labor  he  began  by  establishing  a  convent  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  as,  later,  he  did  a  Boys’  Protectory,  and  by  completing  the 
decoration  of  the  Cathedral.  In  May,  1865,  he  convened  the  sixth  diocesan 
synod  of  Baltimore;  and  at  its  close  addressed  his  clergy  and  people  in  a  pas¬ 
toral,  to  which  he  annexed  the  famous  Encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  with  the 
Syllabus  of  Errors  condemned  from  time  to  time.  He  laid  it  correctly  before 
all  men,  and  showed  how,  properly  understood,  no  decision  of  the  Holy  See, 
briefly  summarized  in  the  syllabus,  was  at  variance  with  any  sound  principle 
dear  to  the  American  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  used  his  great  influence  to  excite  sym¬ 
pathy  and  procure  aid  for  the  suffering  dioceses  in  the  Southern  States. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1866,  as  apostolic  delegate,  he  convened  the 
Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  which  he  had  long  and  earnestly  urged. 
On  that  day  seven  archbishops,  thirty-eight  bishops,  three  mitered  abbots,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  theologians  met  in  session  —  a  larger 
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synodical  body  than  had  been  seen  anywhere  in  the  world  since  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  sessions  of  the  council  were  marked  by  great  unanimity. 
The  matters  to  be  discussed  had  all  been  carefully  prepared,  so  that  any  points 
to  be  elucidated  were  at  once  seen.  After  passing  all  the  decrees  which 
the  times  seemed  to  require,  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  closed 
with  ceremonies  as  imposing  as  those  which  opened  it.  Among  the  persons 
of  distinction  who  witnessed  it,  was  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  decrees,  after  examination  and  approval  at  Rome,  were  published, 
and  attracted  general  admiration.  “I  haye  been  able  to  consult  it  frequently,” 
wrote  Cardinal  Cullen,  “and  I  find  that  it  is  a  mine  of  every  sort  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  an  ecclesiastic.”  At  the  council,  of  the  Vatican  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  the  fathers,  and  referred  to  with  special  commendation  as 
having  thoroughly  seized  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Archbishop  Spalding  encouraged  the  evangelization  of  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  and  aided  materially  the  labors  of  the  priest  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Society  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  whom  his  holiness  commended  this  interest¬ 
ing  field  of  mission  labor. 

The  centenary  of  St.  Peter’s  martyrdom  called  Archbishop  Spalding 
and  many  other  members  of  the  American  hierarchy  to  Rome;  but  that,  and 
ail  similar  gatherings  of  the  episcopate,  were  eclipsed  by  the  opening  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Vatican,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1869.  It  was  the 
first  council  held  since  that  of  Trent,  and  while  there  the  English-speaking 
portion  of  the  Church  was  represented  by  only  two  prelates,  in  that  of  the 
Vatican  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  venerable  fathers  were  from  countries  where 
our  language  is  spoken,  and  prominent  among  all  were  Archbishop  Spalding 
and  several  American  bishops,  whose  voice  in  the  deliberations  was  always 
heard  with  interest. 

No  greater  evidence  of  the  growth  of  Catholicity  in  America  could  be 
seen  than  that  afforded  by  their  presence  in  a  general  council. 

When  the  sittings  of  the  council  were  suspended,  Archbishop  Spalding 
returned  to  his  diocese  and  actively  resumed  the  duties  of  his  exalted  position; 
but  his  health  declined  rapidly,  and  he  died  February  7,  1872. 

To  fill  the  chair  of  Carroll,  Pius  IX  selected  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Roose¬ 
velt  Bailey,  bishop  of  Newark.  As  nephew  of  the  illustrious  Mrs.  Seton, 
he  was  already  known  and  esteemed  in  the  diocese  of  Baltimore.  His  life 
had  been  given  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  a  priest  on  the  mission,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  St.  John’s  College,  secretary  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  as 
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bishop  of  Newark.  A  constitution  naturally  robust  had  gradually  given  way 
before  the  insidious  assaults  of  disease,  yet,  on  assuming  his  new  position,  he 
entered  at  once  on  its  duties  with  all  the  hearty  earnestness  of  his  nature. 
He  made  several  visitations  of  his  dioceses  and  took  especial  interest  in  the 
colored  portion  of  his  flock.  In  1877  went  to  Europe  in  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  some  relief  from  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Vichy,  but  it  was  evident  that 
his  disease  was  beyond  control,  and  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  conveyed  to  his  old  home  in  Newark,  where  he  died,  October  3,  1877. 

When  he  found  that  his  health  was  unfitting  him  for  episcopal  duties,  he 
solicited  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  him  a  coadjutor,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  James 
Gibbons,  who  had  already,  as  vicar-apostolic  of  North  Carolina  and  bisnop 
of  Richmond,  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  was,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1877,  translated  to  that  position,  and,  on  the  death  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bayley,  became  the  ninth  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  later  a  cardinal 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  some  details  of  his  brilliant  career  being  sup¬ 
plied  in  another  chapter. 


Cbaptep  XXXI 


missions  in  Virginia. 


FAME  of  the  Old  Dominion.  —  Memories  of  Dong  Past  Missions. — Work  of 
Padre  Segura. — Dog  Chapee  on  the  Rappahannock.  ■ — Walter  Raleigh's 
Expedition.  —  Peanting  of  the  Anglican  Weed.  —  Expulsion  of  Irish 
Colonists. — Penal  Laws  Against  “Papists.” — Father  Carroll  Among  the 
Faithful.  —  Afflictions  of  The  Livingston  Family. — Bishop  Whelan’s 
Success. — In  Days  of  Civil  War.— Bishop  Kain. 


IRGINIA  is  proud  of  her  antiquity.  She  assumes  the  title  of  Old 
Dominion;  she  was  long  styled  the  Mother  of  Presidents.  But 
really  her  antiquity  is  greater  than  many  know.  Before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  James,  Spanish  navigators 
had  entered  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  consecrated  that 
noble  sheet  of  water  to  the  Virgin  daughter  of  David’s  line,  as  the 
Bay  of  St.  Mary,  or  the  Bay  of  the  Mother  of  God^ 

The  soldier  of  the  cross  followed  hard  on  the  steps  of  the  explorer.  As 
early  as  in  1536,  St.  Mary’s  Bay  is  laid  down  on  Spanish  maps.  Oviedo 
mentions  it  in  1537,  and  from  that  time  pilots  ranged  the  coast,  David  Glavid, 
an  Irishman,  being  recorded  as  one  who  knew  it  best.  All  agree  as  to  its 
latitude,  its  two  capes,  the  direction  of  the  bay,  and  the  rivers  entering  into  it, 
identifying  beyond  all  peradventure  our  modern  Chesapeake  with  the  St. 
Mary’s  Bay  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers.  Though  his  attention  was  called 
to  it,  the  latest  historian  of  Virginia,  misled  by  a  somewhat  careless  °riide, 
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robs  his  state  of  the  glory  which  we  claim  for  her.  The  sons  of  St.  Dominic 
first  planted  the  cross  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  bore  away  to 
civilized  shores  the  brother  of  the  chief  of  Axacan,  a  district  not  far  from  the 
Potomac.  Reaching  Mexico,  this  chief  attracted  the  notice  of  Don  Luis  de 
Velasco,  the  just,  upright,  disinterested  viceroy  of  New  Spain — one  of  those 
model  rulers  who,  amid  a  population  spurred  on  by  a  fierce  craving  for  wealth, 
never  bent  the  knee  to  Mammon,  but  lived  so  poor  that  he  died  actually  in 
debt.  This  good  man  had  the  Virginian  chief  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith,  and,  when  his  dispositions  seemed  to  justify  the  belief  in  his  sincerity 
and  faith,  the  chieftain  of  the  Rappahannock  was  baptized,  amid  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  Mexico,  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city,  the  viceroy  being  his 
god-father,  and  bestowing  upon  him  his  own  name,  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  by 
which  the  Virginia  chief  is  always  styled  in  Spanish  annals. 

Meanwhile,  Coligny’s  French  Huguenots  attempted  to  settle  Florida, 
but  their  colony,  which  was  doomed  to  early  extinction  from  its  very  material 
and  utter  want  of  religious  organization  or  any  tie  hut  a  mere  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture,  was  crushed  with  ruthless  cruelty  by  Pedro  Melendez,  a  brave  but  stern 
Spanish  navigator  and  warrior,  in  whose  eyes  every  Frenchman  on  the  sea 
was  a  pirate.  Soon  after  accomplishing  his  bloody  work,  which  left  Spain 
in  full  possession  of  the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  Melendez,  who  had  sent  out 
vessels  to  explore  the  coast,  began  his  preparations  for  occupying  St.  Mary’s 
Bay.  The  form  of  the  northern  continent  was  not  then  known ;  much,  indeed, 
sf  the  eastern  coast  had  been  explored,  hut  so  little  was  the  line  of  the  western 
coast  understood  that  on  maps  and  globes  the  Pacific  was  shown  as  running 
nearly  into  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  curious  copper  globe  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society, hut  which  once  belonged  to  Pope 
Marcellus  II.  Believing  that  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  rivers  running  into  it, 
would  easily  lead  to  the  western  ocean,  Melendez  spent  the  winter  of  1565 
studying  out  the  subject  with  the  aid  of  Don  Luis  de  Velasco  and  Father 
Urdaneta,  a  missionary  just  arrived  from  China  by  the  overland  route 
across  Mexico.  Combining  all  the  information,  he  was  led  to  believe  that, 
by  ascending  for  eighty  leagues  a  river  flowing  into  the  bay,  it  was 
necessary  only  to  cross  a  mountain  range  to  find  two  arms  of  the  sea, 
one  leading  to  the  French  at  Newfoundland,  the  other  to  the  Pacific.  To 
many  this  will  seem  wild;  but  it  is  evident  that  Don  Luis  referred  to  the 
great  trail  leading  from  the  Huron  country  through  the  territory  of  the  Five 
Nations  to  the  land  of  the  Andastes  on  the  Susquehanna,  by  which  the  last- 
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named  tribe  sold  furs  on  the  upper  lakes,  which  went  down  to  the  French  at 
Brest  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  the  upper'  lakes  were  the  arm  01 
the  sea  stretching  westward,  as  was  supposed,  to  China.  An  adventurous 
Frenchman,  Stephen  Brule,  some  few  years  later  followed  this  trail  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Susquehanna.  Melendez,  however,  misinterpreted  it. 
To  his  mind  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  Potomac  and  Susque¬ 
hanna,  then  known  as  the  Espiritu  Santo  and  Salado,  were  to  be  the  great 
carrying  place  of  eastern  trade. 

Anxious  to  secure  for  his  own  country  so  important  a  pass,  Melendez,  in 
1566,  despatched  to  St.  Mary’s  Bay  a  vessel  bearing  thirty  soldiers  and  two 
Dominican  fathers  to  begin  a  station  in  Axacan  or  Jacan,  near  the  Chesa< 
peake.  These  pioneers  of  the  faith  were  escorted  or  guided  by  Don  Luis  de 
Velasco.  Of  these  missionaries  we  seek  in  vain  the  names.  Perhaps  their 
fellow-religious  now  laboring  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  will  be  stimulated 
to  trace  up  these  early  labors  of  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic;  though  we  must  admit 
that  Spanish  chronicles  do  not  speak  of  them  with  praise.  In  fact,  they  assert 
that  these  missionaries,  corrupted  by  an  easy  life  in  Peru,  had  no  taste  for  a 
laborious  mission  in  Virginia,  though  perhaps  they  learned  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  that  land,  and,  taught  by  Father  Cancer’s  fate,  felt  that  the  attempt 
would  be  fatal  to  all.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  party  took  alarm.  They 
forced  the  captain  to  weigh  anchor,  and,  leaving  the  capes  on  either  hand, 
steer  straight  to  Spain.  The  Dominican  missions  in  Spanish. Florida,  which 
began  with  the  glorious  epic  of  Father  Cancer’s  devoted  heroism,  closed  with 
this  feeble  effort  to  plant  the  gospel  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake;  yet 
they,  too,  like  the  earlier  discoverers,  undoubtedly  consecrated  to  Mary  and 
the  Rosary  the  land  which  in  its  names,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  yet  recalls 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  bay  was  first  consecrated. 

Four  years  later  saw  Melendez  himself  in  Spain,  full  of  his  projects,  and 
bent  on  carrying  them  out.  The  sons  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  full  of  the  early 
vigor  of  their  institute,  were  in  Florida.  The  new  mission,  begun  in  1566, 
had  already  a  martyr  in  Father  Peter  Martinez,  of  Celda,  in  the  diocese  of 
Saragossa,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Indians 
not  far  from  St.  Augustine.  It  had  its  devoted  laborers,  who  sought  to  win 
to  Christ  the  Indians  near  St.  Augustine  and  Port  Royal,  and  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  an  Indian  school  at  Havana  to  help  the  great  work,  Brother  Baez  being 
the  first  to  compile  a  grammar.  To  extend  these  missions  as  far  as  the 
Chesapeake  was  a  subject  which  Melendez  laid  before  St.  Francis  Borgia, 
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then  recently  made  general  of  the  order,  after  having  acted  as  commissary  of 
the  Spanish  missions.  A  letter  qf  St.  Pius  V  encouraged  Melendez,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  these  two  saints  the  projected  mission  to  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  took  form  at  last.  Perhaps  some  of  the  clergy  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  remember  the  personal  interest  of  these  saints  in  the  field  where 
they  are  now  laboring;  but  we  fear  that  the  fact  has  been  forgotten.  Let 
us  trust  that  more  than  one  Church  of  St.  Pius  V  will  be  monuments  of  his 
interest  in  the  land  where  the  next  pope  that  bore  his  name  established  the 
first  episcopal  see  on  the  coast — that  of  Baltimore — and  religion  has  taken 
such  gigantic  steps  under  the  fostering  care  of  popes  Pius  VII  and  Pius  IX. 

When  the  founder  of  Florida  was  thus  earnestly  engaged  in  Spain  in 
promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  colony,  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  the 
Virginian  chief,  was  still  beyond  the  Atlantic,  a  grave,  intelligent  man  of 
fifty,  well  versed  in  Spanish  affairs,  to  all  appearance  a  sincere  and  correct 
Christian  and  a  friend  of  the  Spaniards.  With  every  mark  of  joy  he  offered 
to  return  to  his  native  land  of  Axacan,  and  there  do  all  in  his  power  to 
further  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  who  should  be  sent  to  instruct  his 
brother’s  tribe.  So  powerful  a  coadjutor  was  welcomed  by  all,  and  ere  long 
Don  Luis  stood  on  the  deck  of  a  staunch  Spanish  ship,  with  a  band  of  Jesuits 
destined  to  reinforce  those  already  laboring  on  the  Florida  mission.  This 
pious  party  consisted  of  Father  Luis  de  Quiros,  a  native  of  Xerez,  in  Andalu¬ 
sia,  with  Brothers  Gabriel  Gomez  and  Sancho  de  Zevellos,  all  selected  for 
the  great  work  by  St.  Francis  Borgia  himself.  In  November  the  vessel 
anchored  before  the  Spanish  fort  Santa  Elena,  which  stood  on  the  island  of 
South  Carolina’s  famous  Port  Royal,  that  still  bears  the  name  of  the  sainted 
mother  of  Constantine. 

The  Jesuit  mission  of  Florida  had  been  erected  into  a  vice-province 
under  Father  John  Baptist  Segura.  This  estimable  religious  was  a  native  of 
Toledo,  who  had,  while  pursuing  his  theological  course  of  study,  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Alcala  on  the  9th  of  April,  1566.  St.  Francis,  who  knew 
him  well,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Segura’s  virtues  and  personal 
merit,  and  topk  him  from  the  rectorship  of  the  college  of  Vallisoleta  in  1568 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  vice-province  of  Florida.  For  two  years  had 
he  labored  with  sad  discouragement  in  the  forbidding  field  among  the 
Floridian  tribes,  cheered  by  letters  of  his  superiors  rather  than  by  any  hope 
of  success  that  as  yet  seemed  to  dawn  on  his  exertions. 

He  was  at  Santa  Elena  when  Father  -.Quiros  arrived,  bearing  the 
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instructions  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  mission  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

That  missionary  had  become  discouraged  and  disheartened.  All  his 
labors  and  those  of  his  associate  missionaries  among  the  Calos  Indians,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Florida,  had  proved  utterly  unavailing.  No  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  flinty  hearts  of  those  treacherous  and  cruel  tribes, 
which,  indeed,  to  the  end  resisted  the  calls  of  divine  grace.  The  labors  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  were  scarcely  more 
encouraging.  The  attempts  to  civilize  and  convert  found  hearers  only  as 
long  as  food  and  presents  were  given. 

Father  Segura  resolved  for  a  time  to  abandon  the  unpromising  field,  and 
turn  all  their  energies  to  an  Indian  school  at  Havana,  where  children  from 
the  Florida  tribes  could  be  carefully  instructed,  so  as  to  form  a  nucleus  for 
future  Christian  bands  in  their  native  tribes.  But  the  voice  of  St.  Francis 
recalled  him  to  sterner  labors,  and  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  new 
field  open  to  them  in  Axacan,  where  the  influence  of  Don  Luis  and  the 
character  of  the  tribes  seemed  to  promise  more  consoling  results.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  selected  eight  associates  for  his  new  mission,  with  four  Indian  boys  from 
their  school  at  Havana,  and  regarded  as  novices,  trained  already  to  mission 
work  as  catechists.  Such  was  the  missionary  party  that  was  to  plant  the  cross 
in  Axacan  and  open  the  way  for  Christianity  to  China  by  a  new  route. 

With  the  influence  and  support  of  Don  Luis  they  would  need  no  Spanish 
aid ;  and  as  experience  had  shown  them  that  soldiers  were  sometimes  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  mission  they  were  intended  to  protect,  these  devoted  mission¬ 
aries  determined  to  trust  themselves  entirely  alone  and  unprotected,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians. 

On  his  side  Don  Luis  made  every  promise  as  to  the  security  of  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  missionaries  confided  to  his  care  by  the  adelantado  of  Florida. 
“  They  shall  lack  nothing,”  he  declared,  “  I  will  always  be  at  hand  to  aid 
them.” 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1570,  this  little  mission  colony  sailed  from  St. 
Helena,  its  sufferings  and  terrible  fate  having  been  recounted  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Florida  missions.  They  are  only  reverted  to  here  to  make  note  of 

what  has  been  claimed  as  the  first  Christian  temple  in  the  Old  Dominion _ 

the  log  chapel  then  erected  on  the  Rappahannock. 

The  hamlet  first  reached  by  the  missionaries  was  a  wretched  one,  ten¬ 
anted  only  by  gaunt  and  naked  savages,  who  bore  the  famine  imprinted  on 
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their  whole  forms.  Here,  amid  the  tent-like  lodges  of  the  Indians,  made  of 
poles  bound  together  and  covered 'with  mats  and  bark,  Father  Segura  and 
his  companions  erected  a  rude  house  of  logs,  the  first  white  habitation  in  that 
part  of  America — first  church  of  the  living  God,  first  dwelling  place  of  civil¬ 
ized  men;  for  one  end  was  devoted  to  their  chapel,  while  the  other  was  their 
simple  dwelling.  Here,  doubtless,  before  the  close  of  September,  1570,  the 
little  community  recited  their  office  together,  and  under  the  tuition  of  Don 
Luis  began  to  study  the  language.  Here,  at  this  modest  altar,  the  Holy  Sac¬ 
rifice  was  for  the  first  time  offered  by  the  two  priests.  Nowhere  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  northward  were  the  sacred  rites  then  heard,  unless,  indeed,  at 
Brest,  in  Canada.  Greenland,  with  its  bishop  and  clergy  and  convents,  was  a 
thing  of  the  past;  Cartier’s  colony,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  been  abandoned. 
The  chapel  of  the  Mother  of  God,  at  Axacan,  was  the  Church  of  the  frontier, 
the  outpost  of  the  faith. 

In  1584  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  out  from  England,  at  his  own  expense, 
an  expedition  which  took  nominal  possession  of  certain  parts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coast;  and  on  the  return  of  the  vessels,  Queen  Elizabeth,  herself,  gave 
her  new  possessions  the  name  of  Virginia,  in  honor  of  her  title  of  Virgin 
Queen,  which  it  is  certain  she  claimed,  but  not  certain  that  she  deserved.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1606  that  a  colonization  society  was  formed  to  settle 
Virginia,  and  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  a  royal  charter  from  James  I,  landed 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  colonists  in  May,  1607.  Anglicanism  thus  planted 
itself  on  that  shore,  and  every  newcomer  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
royal  supremacy  was  expelled,  while  most  severe  laws  threatened  with 
death  the  priest,  and  especially  the  Jesuit,  hardy  enough  to  appear  in 
Virginia. 

The  hour  for  bearing  the  cross  thither  had  not  struck,  and  the  first  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  appeared  were  the  prisoners  of  Protestantism.  In  1614  two 
French  Jesuits,  Father  Peter  Biard  and  Father  Ennemond  Masse,  having 
founded  St.  Savior’s  mission  on  the  northern  coast,  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Maine,  Captain  Argal,  of  Virginia,  destroyed  it  out  of  mere  hatred  of 
Catholicity.  A  Jesuit  brother  was  killed,  and  the  two  fathers  were  taken  to 
Virginia,  where  the  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  for  some  time  deliberated 
on  the  propriety  of  consigning  them  to  the  executioner  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered. 

Irish  emigrants  who  subsequently  arrived  were  forced  to  leave,  and  settled 
at  Montserrat  in  the  West  Indies,  long  known'  as  an  Irish  colony.  Sir  George 
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Calvert  even  was  excluded  from  Virginia  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  for  that 
reason  founded  his  colony  of  Maryland*. 

When  the  Protestants  whom  he  had  admitted  rose  in  1645  against  their 
Catholic  fellow-settlers,  they  seized  all  the  priests  and  dragged  them  in  chains 
to  Virginia,  where  one  of  them  expired  the  following  year.  Such  were  the 
first  relations  of  Virginia  with  Catholicity  and  its  missionaries;  but  amid  their 
persecutions,  the  pious  fathers  doubtless  sought  to  extend  around  them  the 
succors  of  religion,  for  some  Catholics  were  even  then  to  be  found  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  chiefly  as  slaves  or  indented  apprentices — Irish  men  and  women,  torn 
from  their  native  land  and  sold  into  foreign  bondage. 

After  the  Irish  struggle  of  1641,  and  the  Protestant  triumph  which 
ensued,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  relentlessly  banished,  and  the  state  documents 
of  Cromwell’s  time  enable  us  to  reckon  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  forcibly  transported  to  America.  The  majority  were  given  to  the 
settlers  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  but  a  great  number  of  women  and  children 
were  also  sold  in  Virginia,  the  men  having  been  pressed  into  the  Protector’s 
navy.  In  1653  the  commissaries  of  the  commonwealth  ordered  “Irish  women 
to  be  sold  to  merchants  and  shipped  to  Virginia,”  and  these  unfortunate  females 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  of  slavery  as  African  negroes,  sank  in  great 
numbers  under  the  labors  imposed  upon  them  by  their  masters.  At  a  later 

date  another  class  of  Irish  increased  the  laboring  population  in  Virginia _ 

voluntary  emigrants,  driven  from  home  by  poverty,  and  too  poor  to  pay  their 
passage.  These  bound  themselves  by  contract,  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
in  order  to  pay  the  vessel.  They  were  called  Redemptioners. 

The  laws  of  the  colony  oppressed  them  sorely,  and  doubtless  compelled 
many  to  leave  as  soon  as  they  were  free.  Thus  in  January,  1641,  it  was 
enacted  that  no  popish  recusant  should,  under  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  presume  to  hold  any  office.  In  the  following  year  the  same  statute 
was  re-enacted,  and  a  clause  added  requiring  priests  to  leave  the  colony  on 
five  days’  notice.  After  this  the  penal  spirit  seemed  lulled  till  the  restoration 
of  Charles;  then,  in  1661,  all  who  did  not  attend  the  Protestant  Church  were 
made  subject  to  a  fine  of  £20.  The  fall  of  James  II  again  called  up  intol¬ 
erance  in  all  its  rancor.  In  1699  Virginia  decreed  that  no  popish  recusant 
should  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  six  years  later  re-enacted  the  law,  maki  ng  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  the  penalty  for  offending  against  it.  Even  this, 
however,  did  not  satiate  the  spirit  of  hatred  with  which  the  minds  of  men 
Were  imbued.  They  had  oppressed  the  Catholics;  this  was  not  enough.  They 
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sought  means  to  degrade  and  insult  them,  and  devised  a  plan  which  rated 
them  socially  with  their  negro  slaves.  By  an  act,  unparalleled  in  legislation, 
Virginia  in  1705  declared  Catholics  incompetent  as  witnesses — their  testimony 
could  not  be  taken  in  court.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  act  of  a 
moment  of  frenzy ;  this  can  hardly  be,  for  nearly  half  a  century  later  it  was 
re-enacted,  and  to  prevent  any  doubt,  the  words  “  in  any  case  whatever”  were 
added.  Thus,  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  actually 
voted  for  the  most  proscriptive  of  laws. 

The  year  1756,  just  twenty  years  before  the  close  of  British  rule,  marks 
the  last  of  the  penal  acts,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive.  By  its 
terms  the  oath  was  to  be  tendered  to  Papists;  they  were  not  to  keep  arms 
under  a  penalty  of  three  months’  imprisonment,  the  forfeiture  of  the  arms, 
and  thrice  their  value.  The  informer  was  to  have  as  his  reward  the  value  of 
the  arms;  and  any  Virginian  high-minded  enough  not  to  inform  against  his 
Catholic  neighbor,  incurred  the  same  penalties  as  the  latter.  By  the  same 
law  no  Catholic  was  permitted  to  own  a  horse  worth  over  T5 ;  and  if  he  did, 
and  kept  it  concealed,  he  was  liable  to  three  months’  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  thrice  its  value.  Thus,  in  colonial  times,  a  Catholic,  in  the  native  State  of 
Washington,  could  not  hold  any  office,  nor  vote,  nor  keep  arms,  nor  own  a 
horse,  nor  even  be  a  witness  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal.  Priests  w  me 
subjected  to  the  penalties  of  the  English  law.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
Catholics  thus  scattered  among  the  Virginia  plantations  were  deprived  of 
religious  succor,  and  faith  died  out  among  them,  or  at  least  disappeared  after 
the  first  generation. 

Meanwhile  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  Maryland  visited  with  great  zeal  the 
parts  of  Virginia  least  remote  from  their  province,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent 
in  this  laborious  mission  was  Father  John  Carroll,  the  illustrious  founder  of 
the  episcopal  hierarchy  in  the  United  States.  When  he  resided  at  Jlock 
Creek  in  Maryland,  in  1774,  he  visited  once  a  month  the  little  congregation 
of  Aquia  Creek,  in  Virginia,  sixty  miles  from  his  residence.  His  two  eldest 
sisters  had  settled  at  Aquia,  having  married  two  Catholics  named  Brent,  who 
had  maintained  their  faith  amid  every  peril,  and  drawn  other  Catholics  around 
them.  This  was  probably  the  first  organized  parish  in  Virginia,  and  the 
name  of  Carroll,  so  eminent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  has 
thus  a  new  title  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 

About  the  same  time  Father  George  Hunter,  an  Englishman,  left  his 

residence  of  St.  Thomas  Manor,  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  secretly  in  disguise 
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celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  in  some  Virginian  cabin.  Father  James  Fram- 
bach  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  thb  Catholics  around  Harper’s  Ferry; 
and  one  day  the  missionary  having  been  discovered  by  some  Protestants,  owed 
his  life  only  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  which  swam  the  Potomac  amid  a 
shower  of  balls,  which  the  fanatical  Virginians  discharged  on  the  fugitive 
Jesuit. 

Soon  after,  however,  the  Rev.  John  Dubois,  afterwards  bishop  of  New 
York,  landed  at  Norfolk  in  July,  1791,  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Lafayette  to  the  Randolphs,  Lees,  and  Beverly s,  to  James  Monroe  and. 
Patrick  Henry.  Thus  introduced  to  the  leading  men  of  Virginia,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Richmond,  and  for  want  of  a  chapel,  said  Mass  for  the  few  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  place  in  the  capitol,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Teaching  for  his  support,  Mr.  Dubois  labored  here  for  several  years, 
and  effected  the  conversion  of  Governor  Lee.  Even  after  his  removal  to 
Frederick,  he  extended  his  regular  missionary  visits  to  Martinsburg,  Win¬ 
chester,  and  indeed  to  all  Western  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Dennis  Cahill  also  about  this  time  labored  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Martinsburg,  and  was  the  instrument  of  receiving  into  the  Church  a  family 
who  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith  in  a  mode  so  extraor- 
dirary  that  we  cannot  avoid  some  account  of  it. 

About  1779  a  Lutheran  of  German  origin,  Livingston  by  name,  removed 
with  his  family  to  a  place  in  Jefferson  county,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Mid¬ 
dleway,  still  called  Wizard’s  Clip.  Soon  after  this  his  house  was  haunted  by  a 
strange  visitant,  that  burnt  his  barns,  killed  his  cattle,  broke  his  furniture,  and 
cut  his  clothing  all  to  pieces  in  a  most  curious  and  remarkable  manner.  He 
naturally  sought  means  to  rid  himself  of  this  annoyance,  and  not  a  few  vol¬ 
unteered  to  deliver  the  house.  The  first  who  came,  however,  were  soon  put 
to  flight  by  the  conduct  of  a  stone,  which  danced  out  from  the  hearth  and 
whirled  around  for  some  time,  to  their  great  dismay.  A  book  of  common- 
prayer,  used  by  another  party  in  conjuring  it,  was  unceremoniously  thrust 
into  a  place  of  contempt.  Others  tried  with  as  little  success ;  but  at  last  Liv¬ 
ingston  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  Catholic  Church,  and  heard  a  voice 
telling  him  that  the  priest  was  the  man  who  would  relieve  him.  His  wife 
then  persuaded  him  to  send  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill,  who  seemed  rather 
unwilling  to  go,  but  at  last  yielded,  and  sprinkled  the  house  with  holy  water, 
upon  which  the  noise  and  annoyance  ceased. 

Livingston  soon  after  visited  a  Catholic  Church  at  Shepherdstown,  and 
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recognizing  in  the  officiating  priest  the  person  whom  he  saw  in  his  dream, 
believed  and  resolved  to  become'  a  Catholic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill  subse¬ 
quently  said  Mass  at  his  house,  but  Mr.  Livingston  and  his  family  were 
instructed  by  a  voice  which  explained  at  length  the  sacraments  of  Penance 
and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  prayed  with  them,  and  frequently  exhorted  them  to 
prayer  and  penitential  works.  These  facts  were  notorious,  and  the  family 
were  known  to  be  almost  ignorant  of  English  and  without  Catholic  books. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill,  Prince  Gallitzin,  and  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brozius, 
Father  Pellentz,  and  Bishop  Carroll  all  investigated  these  occurrences,  which 
were  renewed  during  seventeen  years,  accompanied  even  by  apparitions,  and 
all  considered  them  really  supernatural,  generally  ascribing  them  to  a  suffer¬ 
ing  soul  in  purgatory. 

So  completely  did  Mr.  Livingston  disregard  the  loss  of  his  temporal 
goods  in  consideration  of  the  precious  boon  in  faith  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  that  like  the  merchant  who,  seeking  good  pearls  and  finding  one 
precious  one,  sold  all  he  possessed  to’  acquire  it,  he  would  have  given  all  to 
obtain  it;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  gave  a  lot  of  ground 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

The  conversions  did  not  cease  with  his  own  family;  many  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  were  also  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  and  in  one  winter 
no  less  than  fourteen  were  converted.  The  Catholics  were  by  the  same 
means  maintained  in  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  duties  which  religion 
enjoins,  and  warned  of  the  least  neglect. 

Strange  as  these  incidents  may  seem  to  many,  no  facts  are  better  substan- 
tiated,and  a  full  account  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Demetrius  A.  Gallitzin,  who 
in  1797  went  from  Cone.wago  to  Livingston’s,  and  spent  three  months  in 
examining  into  the  circumstances.  “My  view  in  coming  to  Virginia,” 
says  he,  “  and  remaining  there  three  months,  was  to  investigate  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  facts  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  which  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  myself  to  believe;  but  I  was  soon  converted  to  the  full  belief  of  them. 
No  lawyer  in  a  court  of  justice  ever  did  examine  or  cross  examine  witnesses 
more  strictly  than  I  did  all  the  witnesses  I  could  procure.  I  spent  several 
days  in  penning  down  the  whole  account.”  The  very  name  of  Cliptown,  pre¬ 
served  to  this  day,  is  a  proof  of  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  name. 

Bishop  Carroll  was  always  alive  to  the  wants  of  this  early  field  of  his 
labors,  and  as  religion  began  to  be  free  in  Virginia,  employed  one  or  two 
priests  exclusively  on  the  mission  in  that  state;  but  they  often  met  severe 
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trials,  and  in  1S16,  Rev.  James  Lucas,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  sent  to  Nor¬ 
folk  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  Church,  troubled  by  the  revolt  of  the  trustees, 
who,  having  the  Church  property  in  their  hands,  had  called  in  a  had  priest  to 
officiate.  Mr.  Lucas  hired  a  room,  which  he  transformed  into  a  chapel.  By 
his  prudent  firmness  he  soon  drew  around  him  the  Catholics,  who  left  the 
interdicted  church;  and  the  trustees,  left  to  themselves,  at  last  returned  to  the 
path  of  duty. 

When  the  sovereign  pontiff  erected  the  see  of  Charleston,  in  1S20,  for 
South  Carolina,  he  at  the  same  time  founded  that  of  Richmond  for  Virginia, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly  was  appointed;  but  this  prelate  never  went 
to  Richmond,  where  he  would  not  have  found  means  of  subsistance,  so  few 
and  so  poor  were  the  Catholics  then.  Bishop  Kelly  remained  at  Norfolk, 
and  had  to  open  a  school  to  support  himself.  A  year  after,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  see  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  and  the  administration  of  the 
diocese  of  Richmond  was  confided  to  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  In  1829, 
Archbishop  Whitfield  visited  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  and  in  a  letter,  dated 
January  28,  1830,  gives  an  account  of  his  journey  through  Virginia.  Only 
four  priests  then  resided  in  that  state,  which  was  unable  to  support  more.  At 
Richmond,  amid  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  city,  the  Catholics  had  only  an 
humble  wooden  chapel.  At  Norfolk,  where  the  Church  was  more  decent, 
the  prelate  confirmed  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons,  and  learned  that 
the  faithful  numbered  over  six  hundred.  In  his  letter  of  September  16, 
1832,  Archbishop  Whitfield  announced  that  he  had  sent  to  Virginia  a  zealous 
missionary.  “This  priest  has  traversed  the  state;  he  has  everywhere  found 
the  Protestants  ready  to  hear  him;  they  offered  him  their  churches,  town- 
halls,  and  other  public  buildings,  inviting  him  to  preach  there,  and  this  is  not 
surprising.  The  mass  of  the  people,  divided  into  almost  countless  sects,  now 
knows  not  what  to  believe;  and  by  dint  of  wishing  to  judge  for  themselves, 
end  by  no  longer  having  any  idea  what  to  believe  of  the  contradictory  doc¬ 
trines  taught  them ;  the  rich  become  athiests,  deists,  philosophers.  How 
unhappy  it  is  to  be  unable  to  send  missionaries  into  this  state,  which  is  as  large 
as  England!  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  laborers  and  means,  prodigies 
would  be  effected  in  that  vast  and  uncultivated  field.” 

This  progress,  though  slow,  was  real;  and  in  1838  Archbishop  Eccles- 
ton  was  able  to  announce  that  there  were  nine  thousand  Catholics  in  the 
state,  and  that  they  possessed  eight  churches.  It  was  still  a  very  feeble  religious 
establishment;  but  no  more  is  needed  in  America  to  begin  a  diocese,  and  in 
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consequence  of  the  bulls  of  the  holy  father,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Vincent 
Whelan,  born  at  Baltimore  on  thq  28th  of  January,  1809,  was  consecrated  in 
his  native  city  bishop  of  Richmond  on  the  21st  of  March,  1841.  The  new 
prelate  made  great  sacrifices  to  open  a  diocesan  seminary;  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  seemed  to  justify  his  hopes.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  he  conferred 
minor  orders  at  Richmond,  and  the  following  year  six  pious  young  men 
received  the  tonsure  at  his  hands.  But  in  spite  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
diocese  by  this  seminary,  the  expense  was  too  great  for  the  prelate’s  feeble 
resources,  and  in  1S46  Bishop  Whelan  resolved  to  close  it,  and  send  the  young 
levites,  destined  to  the  priesthood,  to  Ireland  or  Baltimore. 

Before  his  consecration  the  bishop  of  Richmond  had  installed  three 
Sisters  of  Charity,  from  Emmitsburg,  in  his  parish  of  Martinsburg.  He 
soon  confided  to  them  an  orphan  asylum  at  Richmond  and  a  school  at  Norfolk; 
this  last  city  especially  consoled  him,  and  he  several  times  visited  it  to  confirm 
new  converts  to  the  faith.  Richmond  did  not,  however,  offer  the  same 
resources,  and  in  1S46  Bishop  Whelan  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  at  Wheel¬ 
ing,  where  the  Catholic  population  was  becoming  more  important.  The 
great  distance  of  the  two  cities  from  each  other  made  it,  however,  desirable 
that  Richmond  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  a  bishop.  The 
fathers  of  the  seventh  council  of  Baltimore  accordingly,  in  1849,  asked  that 
Virginia  should  be  divided  into  two  dioceses.  The  Holy  See  consented,  and 
by  a  bull  of  July  23,  1S50,  transferred  Bishop  Whelan  to  the  see  of 
Wheeling,  as  he  had  wished,  and  called  the  Rev.  John  McGill  to  the  see  of 
Richmond,  which  now  comprised  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  This 
prelate  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for  science  and 
eloquence  at  Louisville,  where  he  was  long  pastor,  and  where  he  published 
several  controversial  and  theological  works.  At  the  present  time  (1855)  the 
diocese  of  Richmond  contains  eleven  churches,  ten  ecclesiastics,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  nine  thousand  Catholics.  Wheeling  was  so  called  after  a 
Catholic  priest  of  the  name  of  Whelan,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
officiated  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  who  having  by  baptism 
relieved  a  child  whom  all  regarded  as  possessed,  the  father  of  the  child  gave 
the  name  of  Whelan  to  the  town. 

But  we  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  Catholicity  in  the  diocese  of 
Richmond  without  alluding  to  the  labors  and  services  of  some  of  the  more 
eminent  clergymen  who  have  toiled  in  extending  Catholicity  in  the  old 
dominion,  and  whom  we  have  not  yet  had  o.ccasion  to  name.  From  1829  to 
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1836,  though  the  cholera  twice  ravaged  his  extended  parish  and  thrice 
prostrated  him,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Gildea  labored  with  the  most  commendable 
zeal  and  beneficial  results  in  Martinsburg,  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  other  places, 
completing  two  churches  and  erecting  one  other.  Zealous,  especially  for  the 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  our  doctrines,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  short  popular  explanations,  and  subsequently  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Catholic  Tract  Society. 

But  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Virginian  clergy  was  the  Rev.  Francis 
Devlin,  a  martyr  of  charity  during  the  yellow  fever  which  made  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  a  desert  in  1S55.  Mr.  Devlin  had  just  been  assailed  by  a  slanderer 
in  the  public  papers,  and  Catholicity,  in  the  persons  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
had  been  assailed  by  a  romantic  girl  and  her  crafty  advisers.  An  example  was 
needed  of  what  Catholicity  was  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Mr.  Devlin  refuted  the 
slanders  of  the  enemies  of  truth  by  his  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
good  shepherd,  who,  when  the  hireling  flieth  because  he  is  a  hireling,  remains 
and  lays  down  his  life  for  his  flock.  From  the  first  moment  of  the  appearance 
of  the  epidemic,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions,  bearing  alike  temporal 
and  spiritual  succor  to  the  poor.  By  his  appeals  he  stimulated  the  charity  of 
Catholics  in  other  parts,  and  drew  several  Jesuit  fathers  from  Georgetown  to 
aid  him.  Night  and  day  he  was  beside  the  sick,  especially  the  poorest  and 
most  deserted.  When  no  other  was  there  to  relieve  them,  he  performed  all 
the  duties  of  a  nurse,  arranging  their  beds,  bringing  from  his  dwelling  soups 
and  drinks  which  he  had  made.  At  length  he  was  himself  stricken  down,  but 
though  timely  aid  broke  the  fever,  he  could  not  bear  to  lie  on  his  couch  while 
others  were  dying;  before  he  had  recovered  he  was  again  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  and  laid  down  his  life  on  the  9th  of  October,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age. 

In  the  same  month  the  rights  of  the  confessional  were  brought  before 
the  tribunals  of  Virginia,  as  they  had  nearly  fifty  years  previously  before 
those  of  New  York,  and  with  a  like  result.  A  man  named  John  Cronin, 
impelled  by  jealousy,  gave  his  wife  a  deadly  wound.  The  Very  Rev.  John 
Teeling,  a  Catholic  clergyman  of  Richmond,  who  attended  her  on  her  death¬ 
bed  was  called  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  before  the  Superior  Court,  and  asked 
the  substance  of  her  sacramental  confession  to  him.  This  he  modestly  but 
firmly  declined.  “Any  statement  made  in  her  sacramental  confession, 
whether  inculpatory  or  exculpatory  of  the  prisoner,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
reveal.”  The  question  was  again  and  again  put  in  various  forms,  but  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Teeling  refused  as  before,  and  at  last  in  a  short  address  explained 
to  the  Court  his  motives  and  the  obligation  of  secrecy  which  the  Church 
imposes  on  confessors.  His  statement  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  atten¬ 
tion,  and  made  an  evident  impression  on  all  present.  The  question  then  came 
up  whether  a  proper  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the  introduction  of  the 
woman’s  declaration  in  confession  as  a  dying  declaration.  Judge  John  A. 
Meredith,  who  presided,  decided  in  the  negative;  but  as  the  question  had  been 
raised,  gave  his  opinion  on  the  admissibility  of  the  confession,  and  decided 
against  it.  “  I  regard,”  says  the  judge,  “any  infringement  upon  the  tenets 
of  any  denomination  as  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  guarantees 
perfect  freedom  to  all  classes  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  To  encroach 
upon  the  confessional,  which  is  well  understood  to  be  regarded  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  tenet  in  the  Catholic  Church,  would  be  to  ignore  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  that  Church.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  as 
well  as  of  other  considerations  connected  with  the  subject,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  ruling  that  a  priest  enjoys  a  privilege  of  exemption  from  revealing  what  is 
communicated  to  him  in  the  confessional.” 

Under  the  care  of  the  learned  Bishop  McGill  religion  progressed,  though 
surrounded  by  difficulties.  The  ancient  Order  of  St.  Benedict  entered  the 
diocese  and  began  to  assume  the  care  of  the  German  congregations;  new 
churches  were  erected  in  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Fairfax  Station,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  Norfolk,  and  others  began  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Staunton, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1861  there  were  twelve  priests  and  fifteen  churches, 
with  two  academies,  as  many  asylums,  an  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and  several 
parochial  schools. 

In  1855  he  assembled  in  his  Cathedral,  which  he  had  just  enlarged  and 
beautified,  the  first  diocesan  synod  ever  held  in  Virginia.  It  met  on  the 
13th  of  October,  and  included  ten  priests. 

About  the  same  time  the  bishop  carried  on  an  able  controversy  with  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  and  soon  after  published  “Our  Faith,  the 
Victory,”  a  treatise  on  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  terrible  Civil  War  which  Providence  permitted  to  scourge  the 
country  made  the  diocese  of  Richmond  a  battle-field,  and  more  Catholics  died 
on  its  soil  than  had  ever  previously  lived  within  its  limits. 

When  peace  at  last  came  all  was  desolation ;  churches  had  been  destroyed 
or  were  racked  and  shattered;  the  Catholics  were  scattered  and  impoverished. 
At  Bath  and  Winchester,  the  little  flock  c,ould  not  hope  to  rebuild  their 
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ruined  churches;  but  the  bishop  went  to  work  full  of  hope;  a  theological 
seminary,  academies,  and  schools  were  opened;  Catholics  began  to  settle  in 
Virginia,  and  new  churches  were  erected  or  begun.  In  1866  a  community 
of  Visitation  Nuns  was  established  in  the  Ellet  mansion,  Church  Hill,  Rich¬ 
mond,  purchased  for  them  by  Bishop  McGill,  and  their  academy  has  been  of 
the  highest  character.  When  Bishop  McGill  died,  January  14,  1872,  a 

happier  future  seemed  in  store  for  his  diocese. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  Holy  See  translated  to  Richmond  the  Rt.  Rev. 
James  Gibbons,  bishop  of  Adramyttum,  who,  as  vicar-apostolic  of  North 
Carolina,  had  given  the  Church  a  new  life  in  that  State. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  Church;  Harrisonburg,  Lexington, 
Liberty  Falls  Church,  were  soon  possessed  of  suitable  edifices  for  worship; 
Buckner’s  Station,  Pawpaw,  and  Culpepper  hastened  to  follow  the  example. 
Parochial  schools  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  diocese;  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  opened  an  asylum  for  the  aged  in  a  house  given  by  a  generous 
Catholic,  W.  S.  Caldwell. 

The  cathedral  school,  a  fine  building,  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  $21,000 
in  1872,  and  a  fine  new  orphan  asylum  at  Richmond  in  1874. 

But  the  diocese  did  not  long  enjoy  the  presence  of  Bishop  Gibbons,  who 
was  called  to  Baltimore  in  1877.  The  Holy  See  then  raised  to  the  position 
the  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  but  in  1888  was  translated  to  become  rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  diocese  of  Wheeling,  including  the  rest  of  Virginia,  had  its  progress. 
In  1848  eight  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  proceeded  from  Maryland  to  Wheeling, 
and  opened  an  academy  in  that  city;  and  in  1S53  an  hospital  was  established 
under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  The  high  standard  of  the  academy  was  a 
point  dear  to  the  bishop,  and  it  soon  attained  the  most  flattering  reputation  as 
a  seat  of  learning. 

In  1861  the  diocese  contained  thirteen  priests,  who  ministered  to  twenty 
churches  and  forty  stations,  two  academies,  and  six  parochial  schools.  In  the 
Civil  W ar  this  diocese  suffered  less  than  that  of  Richmond ;  it  had  not  to  deplore 
the  ruin  of  sanctuaries;  on  the  contrary,  the  influx  of  a  new  population  seemed 
to  give  strength  to  the  Church,  for,  after  three  years  of  war,  we  find,  in  1864, 
more  priests,  more  churches,  and  others  begun. 

The  progress  was  not  illusory;  year  by  year  the  Catholic  body  increased, 
a  college  was  opened  in  Wheeling  in  1866;  a  classical  academy  for  boys  and 
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a  visitation  academy  for  girls  were  begun  at  Parkersburg,  and  the  parish 
schools  contained  more  than  a  thousand  pupils.  In  1871  the  number  of  priests 
had  risen  to  twenty-six,  the  churches  had  more  than  doubled  in  a  decade,  and 
now  numbered  forty-two,  while  the  Catholics  of  West  Virginia  had  greatly 
increased. 

Bishop  Whelan  saw  still  greater  increase  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  7,  1S74,  after  having,  as  bishop  of  Richmond  and  Wheeling,  for  thirty- 
three  years  given  an  example  of  piety,  zeal  and  energy.  The  diocese,  during 
the  vacancy,  was  administered  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  F.  Parke,  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  until  May  23,  1875,  when  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph  Kain,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  see,  was  consecrated.  Known  as  a  priest  of  learning, 
decision,  and  ability,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  diocese. 

In  1868  the  diocese  of  Wilmington  was  formed,  comprising  Delaware, 
with  Maryland  and  Virginia  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Wilmington,  August  16,  1S68.  The  new  diocese  contained  fourteen  churches 
and  thirteen  priests.  Bishop  Becker  introduced  the  Visitation  Nuns,  the 
Benedictine  Fathers,  with  nuns  of  the  same  order,  and  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 
directing  schools. 


Cbaptei*  XXXII. 


The  Taitb  in  Pennsylvania. 


JESUITS  from  Old  Maryland.— The  Quaker  Colony  of  Penn. — Chapel  in  an 
Irish  Home. —  Mr.  Doyle  and  the  Missionary. — First  Philadelphia 
Church. — Father  Farmer  and  His  Mission  Journeys.— Friendly  Menno- 
nite  Colonists. — Priests  in  Time  of  Plague. — Riots  of  the  Know-Nothings. 
— Career  of  Father  Barber. — The  Province  Under  Late  Metropolitans. 


HE  English  Jesuits  in  Maryland  did  not  limit  their  care  to  the  mis¬ 
sions  regularly  assigned  to  them.  We  have  seen  them,  in  the 
ardor  of  their  zeal,  brave  persecution  and  death  in  the  neighboring 
colony  of  Virginia,  seeking  the  few  Catholics  scattered  over  its 
vast  surface.  The  same  apostolic  spirit  led  to  Pennsylvania  the 
missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  They  extended  their  sphere 
of  action  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  their  residences;  hence,  after 
sketching  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Baltimore,  we  naturally 
pass  to  the  relation  of  the  commencement  of  the  faith  in  the  province  which 
formed  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia. 

The  peaceful  sect  of  Friends  reveres  as  its  founder  the  shoemaker,  George 
Fox,  who  began  his  preaching  at  Nottingham  in  1649.  Persecuted  by  the 
partisans  of  Anglicanism,  the  Quakers  resolved  to  seek  a  refuge  in  America, 
as  the  Puritans  had  resolved  to  do  in  1620;  and  in  1675  a  company  of  Friends 
purchased  of  Lord  Berkeley  the  western  part  of  New  Jersey,  lying  on  the 
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Del  aware  River.  In  16S0  William  Penn  obtained  a  grant  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  same  river,  and  King  Charles  II,  in  his  charter,  gave  the  new  colony 
the  name  of  Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding  his  distinguished  birth  and  vast  fortune,  Penn,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  Calvinist  College  at  Saumur  in  France,  was  seduced  by 
the  philanthropical  ideas  of  the  innovators.  A  son  of  the  brave  Admiral 
Penn  who  had  wrested  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards,  he  had  inherited,  as  part 
of  his  patrimony,  a  large  claim  against  the  crown.  Charles  II,  who  spent  his 
money  in  other  pursuits  than  the  payment  of  his  debts  or  those  of  the  nation, 
discharged  this  by  giving  William  Penn  a  colony,  and  the  latter,  wishing  to 
take  possession,  landed  in  America  in  October,  1682. 

The  new  proprietor  explored  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  in  order  to 
select  a  spot  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony,  and  in  the 
month  of  January,  1683,  he  laid  out  the  plan  of  Philadelphia,  the  city  of 
brotherly  love.  The  preceding  month,  the  principal  settlers  had  met  in  con¬ 
vention  at  Chester,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Penn,  had  enacted  as  the  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  as  God  is  the  only  judge  of  man’s  conscience,  every 
Christian,  without  distinction  of  sect,  should  be  eligible  to  public  employments. 
The  only  restriction  on  individual  liberty  established  by  the  rigid  Quakers 
was  the  prohibition  of  all  balls,  theaters,  masquerades,  cock  and  bull  fights; 
and  we  cannot  blame  them  for  endeavoring  to  banish  these  occasions  of  vice 
and  disorder.  The  toleration  of  William  Penn,  an  imitation  of  Lord  Balti¬ 
more’s,  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Protestant  fanaticism  which  then  obtained 
in  New  England  and  Virginia.  The  colony  increased  rapidly,  and  the  immi¬ 
gration  was  not  confined  to  the  natives  of  England  and  Germany,  where  the 
doctrines  of  Quakerism  had  made  progress.  Irish  Catholics  hoped  to  find 
liberty  of  worship  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  were  they  deceived  by  the  intentions 
of  the  honored  founder  of  that  colony. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1729  a  Catholic  chapel  existed  at  a  short  distance  from 

Philadelphia,  on  the  road  from  Nicetown  to  Frankford,  and  that  it  was  built 

by  Miss  Elizabeth  McGawley,  a  young  Irish  lady,  who  had  settled  in  that  part 

with  a  number  of  her  tenants.  It  is  probable  that  this  chapel  was  considered 

as  forming  part  of  Miss  McGawley’s  house,  which  enabled  the  Catholics  to 

meet  there  under  the  protection  of  a  private  house.  Watson  remarks  that  in 

a  field  near  the  site  of  this  ancient  chapel,  a  marble  tombstone  bears  a  cross, 

with  the  inscription — “John  Michael  Brown  ob.  15  Dec.  A.  D.  1790. 

R„  I.  P.”  This  gentleman  perhaps  married  Miss  McGawley,  and  his  tomb 
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did  not  escape  the  fury  of  the  fanatics  who,  in  1S44,  set  fire  to  two  of  the 
Catholic  churches  in  Philadelphia,  The  gravestone  was  broken  by  these  mis¬ 
creants,  who  sought  to  glut  on  the  memory  of  the  dead  their  hatred  of  the  living. 

In  the  year  1730,  Father  Josiah  Greaton,  a  Jesuit,  was  sent  from  Mary¬ 
land  to  Philadelphia,  and  according  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Archbishop 
Neale,  he  entered  on  his  duties  in  the  following  interesting  way:  Father 
Greaton  knew  a  Catholic  at  Lancaster,  named  Doyle,  and  applied  to  him  for 
the  names  of  some  of  the  faithful  in  Philadelphia.  Doyle  named  a  wealthy 
old  lady,  remarkable  for  her  attachment  to  the  faith,  and  the  missionary  soon 
called  upon  the  lady,  attired  in  the  grave,  staid  dress  of  a  Quaker.  After 
various  questions  as  to  the  number  of  Christian  sects  in  the  city,  Father 
Greaton  made  himself  known,  to  the  lady’s  great  joy.  .She  immediately 
informed  her  Catholic  neighbors  that  she  had  a  priest  in  the  house.  He  first 
exercised  his  ministry  in  the  humble  chapel  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Wal¬ 
nut  streets,  and  in  1733,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  his  hostess,  he  bought  a  lot 
in  Fourth  street,  and  erected  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  where  he  minis¬ 
tered  until  about  the  year  1750. 

He  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Fathers  Harding  and  Farmer,  S.  J.,  and  in 
1 77 1  ?  Fatlier  Robert  Molyneux,  also  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  attached  to 
St  Joseph’s  Church,  and  directed  it  till  1787,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Mary¬ 
land.  Father  Farmer  and  he  contracted  a  most  intimate  friendship,  and  they 
used  this  harmony  for  the  good  of  religion.  Both  learned,  pious,  untiring, 
they  shared  the  labors  of  the  ministry;  and  although  Father  Farmer  was 
eighteen  years  older  than  his  friend,  he  always  undertook  the  distant  missions 
as  Father  Molyneux’s  corpulance  rendered  traveling  very  difficult  for  him, 
while  the  former,  by  his  sermons,  produced  a  great  effect  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Irish. 

While  the  Jesuits  of  Maryland  thus  zealously  occupied  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania,  they  did  not  neglect  the  country  parts;  and  in  1741,  two  Ger¬ 
man  fathers  were  sent  there  to  instruct  and  convert  the  numerous  immigrants 
who  arrived  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  In  that  year,  Father  Theodore 
Schneider,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  founded  the  mission  of  Goshenhoppen,  fortv- 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  He  lived  there  in  the  utmost  poverty  for  more 
than  twenty  years;  he  built  a  church  there  in  1745,  and  ministered  to  a  very 
extensive  district,  going  once  a  month  to  Philadelphia  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  the  Germans,  till  Father  Farmer  was  stationed  in  the  residence  in  that  city. 
So  respected  was  F ather  Schneider  among  the  Germans,  even  the  Protestant 
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part,  that  the  Mennonites  and  Hernhutters  generously  aided  him  to  build  his 
church  at  Goshenhoppen.  His  apostolic  journeys  led  him  to  the  interior  of 
New  Jersey,  where  fanaticism  at  first  sought  his  life.  He  was  several  times 
shot  at;  but  these  attempts  to  shorten  his  days  diminished  nothing  of  his  zeal, 
and  he  at  last  made  his  visits  objects  of  desire,  even  to  Protestants,  towards 
whom,  with  infinite  charity,  he  fulfilled  the  functions  of  bodily  physician, 
when  he  could  not  become  the  physician  of  their  souls.  A  relic  of  this 
venerable  missionary  is  preserved,  which  attests  alike  his  poverty  and  his 
industry.  It  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  Roman  Missal,  in  his  handwriting, 
stoutly  bound;  and  the  holy  Jesuit  must  have  been  destitute  of  everything  to 
copy  so  patiently  a  quarto  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages  of  print.  Father 
Schneider  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1764,  having 
been  visited  in  his  illness  the  previous  month  by  Father  Farmer. 

His  successor  at  Goshenhoppen  was  Father  Ritter.  At  least,  Father 
Molyneux,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Carroll,  dated  December  17th,  1784,  speaks 
of  Father  Ritter  as  having  been  for  some  years  at  Goshenhoppen,  where  the 
congregation  numbered  five  hundred  communicants.  In  1747,  Father  Henry 
Neale  had  purchased  at  Goshenhoppen  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acres 
of  land,  for  which  he  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling.  The  next 
year  Father  Greaton  paid  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  fifty-one  pounds 
for  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  in  the  same  place,  and  this  property 
still  belongs  to  the  mission  of  Goshenhoppen,  which  the  Jesuits  continue  to 
serve. 

Shortly  after  this  time  a  mission  was  established  at  Conewago,  and 
in  1784  the  French  troops  landed  at  Boston,  and  amid  the  ridicule  of  the 
English  party  the  selectmen  of  the  capital  of  New  England  followed  a 
crucifix  through  the  streets!  “A  French  fleet  enters  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
a  law  excluding  Catholics  from  civil  rights  is  repealed!  French  troops  are  at 
Philadelphia,  and  Congress  goes  to  Mass!  Necessity  compelled  this  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  outer  appearance  and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  calmed  the  rampant 
prejudice  of  former  days.  With  a  Catholic  ally  the  government  could  not 
denounce  Catholicity.  In  the  constitution  adopted  it  washed  its  hands  of 
the  matter,  and  Congress  refused  to  assume,  as  one  of  its  powers,  a  right  to 
enter  the  sphere  of  yeligion.  It  was  left  to  the  several  states  to  have  any 
religion  or  none;  but  the  general  government,  the  only  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  foreign  states,  could  always  profess  its  tolerance,  even  though 
twelve  of  the  thirteen  should  proscribe  the  faith  of  Columbus.” 
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In  1784  at  the  time  of  Father  John  Carroll’s  visit  to  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  probably  numbered  seven  thousand  Catholics,  and  this  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  given  by  the  superior  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  in  the  following  year.  In 
a  letter  dated  July  22,  1788,  and  addressed  to  some  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
Father  Carroll  expressed  his  opinion  that  an  episcopal  see  would  soon  be 
required  for  the  United  States,  and  that  Philadelphia  would  be  the  favored 
city:  “  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  bishop  will  be  granted  to  us  in  a 
few  months,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Philadelphia  will  be  the  epis¬ 
copal  see.”  This  conjecture  was  probably  based  on  the  fact  that  Congress 
then  held  its  sessions  in  that  city,  and  that  Philadelphia  was  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  United  States;  but,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  the  clergy  sum¬ 
moned  to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  the  episcopal  city,  gave  the  preference 
to  Baltimore.  Himself  created  bishop  in  1790,  Dr.  Carroll  governed  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  a  vicar-general,  Father  Francis  Anthony  Fleming,  an  able  contro- 
vertist  who  was  succeeded  in  his  important  post  by  Father  Leonard  Neale. 
Father  Fleming  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  defend 
the  Catholic  cause  when  assailed.  In  1782  Mr.  Miers  Fisher,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  assembly,  having  remarked  in  a  discussion  that  lotteries  were  like 
the  pope’s  indulgences,  “  forgiving  and  permitting  sins  to  raise  money,”  Mr. 
Fleming  called  attention  to  it  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  standing;  and  the 
member,  with  a  degree  of  courtesy  rare  in  our  days,  apologized  for  any  unin¬ 
tentional  offense  which  he  might  have  given  the  Catholic  body;  but  a  new 
assailant  having  come  forward  with  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  the  pope’s  chan¬ 
cery,  Father  Fleming  replied  by  citing  an  equally  authentic  Protestant  tariff, 
in  which  the  crime  of  “  inventing  any  lies,  however  abominable  or  atrocious, 
to  blacken  the  Papists,”  is  forgiven  for  the  moderate  sum  of  one  penny;  and 
“  setting  fire  to  a  popish  church,”  two  pence;  which  has  since  proved  a  higher 
rate  than  the  witty  father  set  down.  The  anonymous  assailant  renewed  the 
attack,  and  unable  to  produce  any  evidence  in  favor  of  the  pretended  list, 
attempted  to  raise  new  issues,  charging  Catholics  with  idolatry,  persecution, 
etc.;  but  Father  Fleming  held  him  to  his  assertion,  and  after  refuting  that 
disposed  of  his  other  charges,  completely  silencing  the  accuser.  To  remove 
prejudice  still  more,  he  published  the  letters  in  book  form,  for  wider  and 
permanent  circulation.  In  reply  to  the  charge  of  persecution  and  intolerance, 
he  cited  the  penal  laws  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  adds:  “But 
the  greatest  wonder  of  all  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath — 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askalon — lest  the  bigots  rejoice  and  the 
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daughters  of  popery  triumph.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among 
the  enlightened,  talented,  and  liberal  Protestants  of  America,  at  the  very 
instant  when  the  American  soil  was  drinking  up  the  best  blood  of  Catholics, 
shed  in  defense  of  her  freedom ;  when  the  Gallic  flag  was  flying  in  her  ports 
and  the  Gallic  soldiers  fighting  her  battles,  then  were  constitutions  framed  in 
several  states  degrading  those  very  Catholics,  and  excluding  them  from  cer¬ 
tain  offices.  O  shame,  where  is  thy  blush!  O  gratitude!  if  thou  hast  a  tear, 
let  it  fall  to  deplore  this  indelible  stigma!” 

Father  Fleming  and  Father  Gressel,  his  companion,  gave  a  still  better 
proof  of  the  claims  of  Catholicity  in  the  yellow  fever  which  desolated  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1 793-  While  that  epidemic  was  making  its  fearful  ravages  in 
that  citv,  these  two  Catholic  priests,  as  usual,  braved  the  disease,  and  devoted 
themselves  s  to  the  care  and  consolation  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  both  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties— true  martyrs  of  charity. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Egan,  an  Irish  Franciscan,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Philadelphia  on  October  28,  1810,  in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  Baltimore. 
The  new  prelate  had  been  recommended  for  this  see  to  the  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda,  and  was  selected  by  Archbishop  Carroll  “  as  a  truly  pious 
and  learned  religious,  remarkable  for  his  great  humility,  but  deficient,  per¬ 
haps,  in  firmness,  and  without  great  experience  in  the  direction  of  affairs. ’’ 
For  these  reasons  the  name  of  Father  Egan  was  only  second  on  the  list  sent 
to  Rome,  although  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  the  prelate  declared  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  him  to  the  others.  And  Archbishop  Carroll  expressed  himself  still 
more  categorically  in  a  letter  of  June  17,  1807,  where  he  said  of  Father 
Egan:  “  He  is  a  man  of  about  fifty,  who  seems  endowed  with  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  to  discharge  with  perfection  the  functions  of  the  episcopacy  except  that 
he  lacks  robust  health,  greater  experience  and  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  in 
his  disposition.  He  is  a  learned,  modest,  humble  priest,  who  maintains  the 
spirit  of  his  order  in  his  whole  conduct.” 

Bishop  Egan  governed  his  diocese  with  zeal  and  piety;  but,  according 
to  the  prognostic  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  he  was  deficient  in  necessary  firm¬ 
ness,  as  he  showed  in  a  very  serious  controversy  with  the  trustees  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  his  cathedral.  These  trustees  thus  preluded  the  deplorable 
schism  which,  at  a  later  date,  was  to  desolate  the  diocese. 

This  began  in  1821,  under  Bishop  Conwell,  his  successor,  and  was  only 
satisfactorily  terminated  on  the  appointment  to  the  diocese,  in  1829,  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  as  coadjutor  bishop.  The  great  prudence 
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and  the  firm  yet  paternal  determination  of  Bishop  Kenrick,  restored  peace  to 
St.  Mary’s.  Difficulties  again  arose  fn  1S3:  ,  and  this  is  no  wonder,  for  the 
very  vice  of  American  legislation  is  by  the  trustee  system  forced  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  They  say  in  France,  that  the  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  a  very  good  one  for  angels.  We  may  say  the  same  of 
trusteeism:  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  the  best  temporal 
administration  for  saints.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  the  laity  are  not 
saints,  as  we  see  in  the  many  schisms  the  system  has  caused,  and  especially 
that  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  most  celebrated  and  scandalous  of  all.  The  Right 
Rev.  Henry  Conwell  lived  in  retirement  at  Philadelphia  till  April  21,  1S42, 
when  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Overwhelmed  with  infirmities 
and  struck  with  blindness,  the  prelate  supported  with  courageous  resignation 
the  fearful  burden  of  a  long  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  assailed  him.  Bishop  England  says:  “  The  bishop  has  been. the  great¬ 
est  sufferer  in  his  feelings,  in  his  income,  and  under  God,  he  may  thank  his 
virtue  alone  that  he  has  not  been  in  his  character.  That,  however,  has  been 
but  burnished  in  the  collision:  were  he  a  hypocrite,  the  thin  washing  would 
have  long  since  been  rubbed  away,  for,  indeed,  the  applications  have  been 
roughly  used.  What  do  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia  desire,  better  than  a 
bishop  whose  character  will  outlive  the  test  of  four  years’  assailing  such  as 
he  has  met  with,  and  whose  firmness  for  the  preservation  of  principle  has 
been  tested  as  his  has  been?  These  are  qualities  not  to  be  every  day  or 
easily  found.” 

By  the  death  of  Bishop  Conwell  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick  became  titu¬ 
lar  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  which  he  had  been  for  upwards  of  twelve  years 
the  administrator. 

Bishop  Kenrick’s  episcopate  was  not  distinguished  only  by  the  admirable 
development  given  in  his  diocese  in  Catholic  institutions,  by  the  construction 
of  numerous  churches,  and  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  clergy;  the  cele¬ 
brated  prelate  had  also  to  exercise  his  zeal  in  rebuilding  the  shrines  which  a 
misled  people  laid  in  ashes,  and  in  preaching  patience  and  religion  to  his  flock, 
while  he  endeavored  to  protect  them  against  the  fanaticism  of  the  vile 
multitude. 

The  anti-Catholic  agitation  breaks  out  periodically  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  are  the  same  from  the  colonial  times  down 
to  our  own.  It  is  a  sort  of  intermittent  fever,  which  has  its  deep-seated 
principle  in  the  hereditary  hatred  transmitted  for  three  centuries  to  Protestant 
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generations,  and  inoculated  by  the  incendiary  writings  of  the  first  reformers 
At  certain  intervals,  political  quackery  succeeds  in  temporarily  breaking  the 
fever,  and  the  good  disposition  given  by  Providence  to  nations  helps  these 
intervals  of  passing  calm.  Man  cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  fury 
against  his  fellow-man,  especially  when  the  latter  is  inoffensive  and  innocent, 
and  when  the  passions  are  no  longer  excited  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
natural  benevolence  resumes  its  course.  There  are  moments  when  apostles 
of  error  stop  from  weariness,  and  others,  when  political  reasons  make  it 
prudent  to  wheedle  Catholics  by  presenting  toleration  as  a  real  reality  and 
not  a  sham.  And  lastly,  God  wishes  to  give  his  Church  some  days  of  repose 
amid  the  trials  of  the  crucible,  in  which  the  faithful  are  purified. 

The  ministers  of  the  popular  sects  of  Protestantism — the  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists — cannot  bear  to  see  their  flocks  ravaged  by  infidelity. 
Interest  and  self-love  induce  them  to  make  every  effort  to  retain  around  their 
pulpits  the  thousands  in  whom  unbridled  examination  and  unguided  judg¬ 
ment  have  destroyed  faith,  and  as  the  exposition  of  doctrine  has  no  longer  any 
attraction  for  their  heresy,  they  hope  to  keep  them  Protestants  by  filling 
them  with  a  hatred  of  Catholicity.  The  false  pastors  then  put  their  imagina¬ 
tion  on  the  rack  to  vary  their  calumnies  against  our  dogmas,  and  season 
them  to  the  public  taste.  The  public  mind  must  be  always  kept  in  suspense 
by  dangling  in  its  eyes  the  bugbear  of  Romanism,  ready  to  glut  itself  with 
the  blood  of  honest  Protestants.  When  a  fact  cannot  be  travestied  or  success¬ 
fully  represented,  they  invent  without  the  slightest  scruple  or  fear  of  public 
exposure,  a  fact  which  in  itself  is  a  strange  commentary  on  a  public  com¬ 
munity.  This  deplorable  system  can  be  compared  only  to  the  maneuvers  of 
a  Merry  Andrew,  announcing  that  he  will  exhibit  in  his  tent  a  series  of  pro¬ 
digies  outdoing  each  other  in  the  marvelous;  or  else  to  the  course  of  famous 
novelists,  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  their  readers  by  complications  of 
intrigue  and  crime,  on  which  they  then  weave  the  web  of  mystery. 

The  period  from  1834  to  1844  beheld  this  anti-Catholic  agitation  extend 
through  several  dioceses,  in  a  most  frightful  manner,  and  at  last  result  in 
Philadelphia  in  civil  war.  The  incidents  of  that  frightful  time,  however,  are 
reserved  for  a  general  chapter  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  here  to  state  that 
they  were  thus  grouped  and  stigmatized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  a  Protestant 
minister  of  Philadelphia  in  those  days:  “Nativism  has  existed  for  a  period 
hardly  reaching  five  months,  and  in  that  time  of  its  being,  what  has  been 
seen?  Two  Catholic  churches  burned,  ori'e  twice  fired  and  desecrated,  a 
12 
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Catholic  seminary  and  retreat  consumed  by  the  torches  of  an  incendiary  mob, 
two  rectories  and  a  most  valuable  library  destroyed,  forty  dwellings  in  ruins, 
about  forty  human  lives  sacrificed,  and  sixty  of  our  fellow-citizens  wounded; 
riot,  and  rebellion,  and  treason  rampant  on  two  occasions  in  our  midst;  the 
laws  boldly  set  at  defiance,  and  peace  and  order  prostrated  by  ruffian  violence! 
These  are  the  horrid  events  which  have  taken  place  among  us  since  the 
organization;  and  they  are  mentioned  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  reflec¬ 
tion  be  entered  upon  by  the  community,  which  has  been  so  immeasurably 
disgraced  by  these  terrible  acts.” 

The  two  churches  here  referred  to  were  St.  Augustine’s  and  St. 
Michael’s. 

After  the  conflagration  of  St.  Augustine’s,  the  congregation  of  that 
church  were  hospitably  received  by  old  St.  Joseph’s,  where  they  had  Mass 
and  Vespers  at  special  hours,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  services  of 
that  parish.  In  1845  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  built  a  school-house  on 
the  site  of  their  old  rectory,  and  used  it  as  a  temporary  chapel  till  the  county 
allowed  them  damages  for  their  loss,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  church. 
The  amount  claimed  was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  for  three  years 
the  county  officers  kept  the  affair  before  the  courts  and  exhausted  every  sub¬ 
terfuge  to  escape  payment.  Among  the  objections  put  forward  by  the  counsel 
was  one  which  should  be  given  as  a  proof  of  the  intense  stupidity,  ignorance, 
or  bad  faith  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  In  order  to  envelop  the  missionaries 
in  the  prejudice  against  the  negroes,  and  so  array  the  jury  against  them,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Augustinians  had  been  founded  by  an  African  negro !  In 
spite  of  all,  however,  forty-five  thousand  dollars  were  allowed,  and  in  1847 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Augustine  was  opened  for  service. 

At  St.  Michael’s  a  shed  was  raised  among  the  ruins,  and  served  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  chapel  for  some  years,  till  they  obtained  of  the  county  the  indemnity 
which  the  law  imposed,  and  applied  it  to  build  the  church.  Thus,  loth  indeed 
and  reluctantly,  Pennsylvania  repaired,  at  least  in  part,  the  material  losses 
caused  by  the  riots  of  1844,  while  Massachusetts,  with  all  her  boasted  superi¬ 
ority,  has  constantly  refused  from  1834  to  the  present  moment  to  indemnify 
the  bishop  of  Boston  for  the  frightful  destruction  of  the  Ursuline  convent 
of  Mt.  St.  Benedict. 

As  the  number  of  the  faithful  increased  in  Philadelphia,  the  extent  of 
the  State  rendered  the  episcopal  charge  too  heavy  for  one  prelate. 

The  third  and  fifth  councils  of  Baltimore  had  asked  the  division  of  the 
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diocese,  and  the  sovereign  pontiff  effected  it  in  1S43  by  electing  the  Rt.  Rev. 

Michael  O’Connor  to  the  see  o£  Pittsburg.  This  new  diocese  comprised 

under  its  jurisdiction  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  shall  speak  of 

it  in  the  ensuing  chapter.  The  diocese  of  Philadelphia  retained  the  eastern 

part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  Western  New  Jersey. 

The  last  portion  was  detached  from  it  in  1853,  and  the  whole  state  of  New 

Jersey  was  formed  into  the  diocese  of  Newark;  and  at  a  later  date  Delaware 
1 

was  taken  to  form  part  of  the  new  diocese  of  Wilmington. 

Under  the  able  and  vigilant  administration  of  Bishop  Kenrick,  the  relig¬ 
ious  estalishments  extended  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese.  In  1838 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  at  Philadelphia  was  incorporated  by 
the.  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1841  to  1853  it  was  directed  by 
Lazarists,  who  were  succeeded  by  secular  priests,  on  the  transfer  of  Bishop 
Kenrick  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Baltimore.  In  1842  the  Hermits  of  St. 
Augustine  opened  a  college  at  Villanova,  but  the  destruction  of  their  church 
and  library  at  Philadelphia  exhausted  their  resources  and  deranged  all  their 
plans;  still,  they  successfully  resumed. the  college  exercises  in  1846,  and  the 
Augustinians  now  also  possess  at  Villanova  a  beautiful  monastery  and  novitiate. 

In  1851  the  Jesuits  founded  St.  Joseph’s  College  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  removed  to  a  more  spacious  building  four  years  later;  and  in  1852  the 
Rev.  J.  Vincent  O’Reilly  opened  in  Susquehanna  county  another  college 
under  the  name  of  St.  Joseph.  With  most  admirable  zeal,  also,  Bishop 
Kenrick  labored  to  afford  his  diocese  the  benefits  of  numerous  religious  com¬ 
munities;  and  the  venerable  prelate  was  not  less  successful  in  increasing  the 
number  of  his  parochial  clergy.  When  he  became  coadjutor  of  Philadelphia 
in  1830,  the  diocese  contained  only  thirty  priests.  When  the  confidence  of 
the  Holy  See  called  him,  in  1851,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Baltimore,  he  left  to 
his  successor  ninety-four  churches  and  eight  chapels,  with  one  hundred  and 
one  priests  in  the  diocese,  besides  forty-six  seminaries,  although  half  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  been  erected  into  the  new  diocese  of  Pittsburg. 

But  we  owe  a  special  mention  to  a  holy  religious,  who  exercised  the 
ministry  in  Pennsylvania  for  several  years — in  1836  at  Conewago,  and  in 
1834  at  Philadelphia.  In  1807,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  Congregationalist 
minister  in  New  England,  had  baptised  in  his  sect  Miss  Allen,  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  American  general,  Ethan  Allen,  so  renowned  in  Vermont,  his 
native  state.  The  young  lady  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age;  she  soon 
after  proceeded  to  Montreal,  where,  entering  the  academy  of  the  Sisters  of 
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the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  she  became  a  Catholic,  and  devoting  her¬ 
self  to  God,  joined  the  community  of  hospital  nuns  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where 
she  died  piously  in  1819,  having  induced  the  Protestant  physician  who 
attended  her  to  embrace  Catholicity  by  the  mere  spectacle  of  her  last 
moments.  The  conversion  of  Sister  Allen  produced  other  fruits  of  grace  on 
her  co-religionists,  and  her  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barber,  after  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  sect,  halted  not  in  the  way  of 
truth,  but  abjured  the  errors  of  the  pretended  Reformation,  in  1S16.  The 
son  of  this  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Virgil  Barber,  born  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1782,  was  also  a  minister.  He,  too,  had  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  entered  it  with  his  father.  Mrs.  Virgil 
Barber  followed  their  example,  and  she  and  her  husband  resolved  to  abandon 
all  and  separate  from  each  other,  for  God’s  service.  Mr.  Virgil  Barber,  in 
consequence,  went  to  Rome  in  1S17,  and  obtained  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
the  authority  necessary  for  the  step.  He  entered  the  ecclesiastical  state,  was 
ordained  in  that  city,  and  after  spending  two  years  there,  returned  from 
Europe,  bringing  his  wife  authorization  to  embrace  the  religious  state.  She 
had  entered  the  Visitation  Nuns  at  Georgetown,  and  for  two  years  followed 
the  novitiate.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barber  had  five  children,  four  daughters  and 
one  son.  The  last  was  placed  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Georgetown,  while 
the  daughters  were  at  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  yet  without  knowing 
that  their  mother  was  a  novice  in  the  house.  The  time  of  her  probation 
having  expired,  the  five  children  were  brought  to  the  chapel  to  witness  their 
mother’s  profession,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  their 
father  devoted  himself  to  God  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus!  At 
this  touching  and  unexpected  sight,  the  poor  children  burst  into  sobs,  believ¬ 
ing  themselves  forsaken  on  earth.  But  their  F ather  who  is  in  heaven  watched 
over  them ;  he  inspired  the  four  daughters  with  the  desire  of  embracing  the 
religious  state,  and  three  of  them  entered  the  Ursulines:  one  at  Quebec,  one 
at  Boston,  and  one  at  Three  Rivers.  The  fourth  made  her  profession  among 
the  Visitandines  of  Georgetown;  their  brother  Samuel  was  received  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Father  Virgil  Barber,  after  filling  with  general  edification  several  posts 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Georgetown 
College,  and  died  there  March  27,  1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Sister 
Barber  long  resided  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  where  she  founded  a  Monastery 
of  the  Visitation.  The  grace  of  conversion  extended  also  to  other  members 
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of  the  family,  and  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Father  Virgil  Barber,  William 
Tyler,  born  in  Protestantism  at*  Derby,  Vermont,  in  1S04,  became  in  1844 
first  Catholic  bishop  of  Hartford,  and  died  in  his  diocese  in  1849. 

This  is  not  the  only  example  which  the  United  States  presents  of  married 
persons, who,  on  embracing  Catholicity,  have  carried  the  sacrifice  to  its  utmost 
limits,  and  asked  as  a  signal  favor  to  devote  themselves  to  the  religious  state. 
Father  John  Austin  Hall,  a  Dominican  and  apostle  of  Ohio  from  1822  to 
1828,  was  an  English  officer  of  many  years’  standing,  who,  touched  by  the 
spectacle  offered  by  religion  in  Italy  and  France,  adjured  heresy  and  converted 
his  family  and  his  sister.  The  latter  and  his  wife  entered  a  community  of 
English  Augustinian  nuns  in  Belgium,  while  Father  Hall  assumed  the  habit 
of  St.  Dominic;  and  this  zealous  missionary,  dying  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in  1828, 
left  to  the  United  States  the  reputation  of  the  most  eminent  virtues. 

The  vigilant  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  whose  numerous  labors  we  have 
mentioned,  found,  moreover,  time  to  write  and  publish  several  works  which 
enjoy  a  merited  reputation  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  His 
Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology,  in  seven  volumes,  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
sacred  science,  adapted  to  the  general  wants  of  the  country. 

“The  appearance  of  so  large  a  work  written  in  good  Latin,  and  intended 
really  for  use,  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  Protestant  public  and  clergy, 
few  of  whom  could  even  read  it  without  some  difficulty,  and  none,  perhaps, 
with  ease.  Considered  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  marks  the  classic  char¬ 
acter  of  our  writers,  a  familiarity  with  Roman  literature,  which  is  unequaled 
in  the  country.  The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  councils  held  at  Baltimore, 
which  England’s  first  Orientalist,  Cai'dinal  Wiseman,  ranks  with  those  of 
Milan,  display  an  equally  correct  taste.  Even  in  the  back  woods,  with  rough 
work  and  rough  men,  Badin,  the  first  priest  ordained  in  our  land,  sings  in 
Latin  verse  the  praises  of  the  Trinity.” 

The  Church,  by  preserving  Latin  as  the  liturgical  language,  saved  that 
noble  language  from  oblivion,  and  through  it  saved  the  Greek ;  and  Protest¬ 
antism,  with  its  love  for  the  vernacular,  devoted  the  highest  classes  of  society 
to  ignorance  of  the  authors  of  ancient  Rome.  A  few  years  since,  the  U  nited 
States  regarded  as  a  wonder  a  Latin  life  of  Washington,  and  vaunted  it 
beyond  all  conception  by  the  thousand-tongued  press.  There  is  not  a  Catholic 
country  curate  that  could  not  have  done  as  much,  and  yet  public  opinion  in 
America  will  long  preserve  the  prejudice  that  ignorance  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  Catholics.  In  the  United  -States,  an  author  need  only  be 
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suspected  of  not  being  a  Protestant,  for  his  work  to  be  prejudged  and  precon¬ 
demned;  and  it  is  the  same  in  England.  Yet  Americans  should  remember 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Canada  taught  the  children  of  the  Mohawks  to 
read  and  write,  within  twenty  miles  of  Albany,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  a 
Latin  school  in  the  whole  colony  of  New  York.  Quebec  had  a  college 
before  New  England  could  boast  of  one;  and  so  completely  was  the  idea  of 
Catholicity  then  blended  with  that  of  classical  studies,  that  in  1685,  when  a 
Latin  school  was  opened  at  New  York,  the  master  was  ipso  facto  suspected 
of  being  a  Jesuit. 

On  the  death  of  the  Most  Rev.  Samuel  Eccleston,  fifth  archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  the  distinguished  merit  of  Bishop  Kenrick  marked  him  as  the 
fittest  to  occupy  the  metropolitan  see,  and  he  was  in  fact  called  to  that  dig¬ 
nity  by  bull  of  August  3,  1851.  His  successor  at  Philadelphia  was  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Nepomucen  Neumann,  of  the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
a  native  of  the  Austrian  States.  At  the  time  of  his  election,  the  new  prelate 
was  rector  of  the  Redemptorist  house  at  Baltimore;  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1S52. 

Bishop  Neumann  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  development  of  Catholic 
schools  and,  instead  of  the  two  parochial  schools  he  found,  left  at  his  death 
nearly  one  hundred  in  Philadelphia  alone.  In  1854  he  repaired  to  Rome  on 
the  occasion  of  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  while  in  Europe  visited  his  native  place,  Srachatic,  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
was  received  in  triumph. 

On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  good  of  his  people.  In 
his  eight  years’  episcopate  he  increased  his  priests  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two;  encouraged  the  erection  of  new  churches,  advanced 
the  cathedral,  erected  a  temporary  chapel  to  be  used  afterwards  as  a  school, 
and  increased  all  the  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  of  his  diocese. 

This  most  learned,  humble,  and  pious  bishop  died  suddenly  January  5, 
i860,  in  the  street,  while  returning  from  some  diocesan  business.  Feeling 
the  stroke  of  death  he  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  house,  and  immediately  fell 
over  and  expired.  He  was  born  in  Bohemia,  March  20,  1811;  and  left  his 
seminary  to  come  to  New  York,  where  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Dubois, 
in  1836.  After  being  on  the  mission  in  Western  New  York,  he  joined  the 
Redemptorists,  and  had  been  a  most  successful  missionary. 

Some  years  before  his  death  Bishop  Neumann  felt  the  need  of  assistance, 
and  the  Holy  See  gave  him  as  coadjutor  the  Right  Rev.  James  Frederick 
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Wood,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  who,  while  holding  a  high  financial  position, 
received  the  gift  of  faith,  and  renounced  worldly  position  and  all  its  associa¬ 
tions  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  God.  He  was  conse¬ 
crated  bishop  of  Antigonia  April  26,  1857,  and  became  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Neumann. 

In  1862  he  obtained  special  indulgences  for  St.  Patrick’s  day,  to  induce 
the  faithful  to  sanctify  the  feast  of  that  great  apostle,  by  approaching  the 
sacraments,  and  avoiding  the  dissipation  so  prevalent  on  that  occasion. 

In  1868  the  Holy  See  divided  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia,  establishing  a 
new  see  at  Scranton  and  another  at  Harrisburg;  and,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1875,  erected  Philadelphia  into  an  archiepiscopal  see.  Philadelphia  thus 
-  became  the  metropolitan  of  a  province,  having  as  suffragans  the  bishops  of 
Allegheny,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg  and  Scranton. 

When  the  diocese  of  Scranton  was  established, ’March  3,  1868,  the  miter 
was  conferred  on  the  Right  Rev.  William  O’Hara,  who  was  consecrated 
July  12,  1868. 

He  devoted  himself  zealously  to  increase  the  facilities  and  external  means 
of  grace  for  his  scattered  flock,  his  diocese  containing  no  large  cities,  but 
mainly  a  rural  and  mining  population.  Secret  societies  were  the  great  bane, 
and  led  many  into  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  their  Christian  duties,  until  they  became  a  scourge  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  clearer  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church,  or  more  convincing  evidence  that  her  rules  lead  to  the  well-being 
of  a  country. 

In  less  than  ten  years  Bishop  O’Hara  had  increased  his  priests  from 
twenty-eight  to  fifty-nine;  churches  from  fifty  to  seventy-one,"  introduced  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  German  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  founded  by 
Pauline  von  Mallinkrodt,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Germany  by  the 
Emperor  in  his  war  on  the  Church,  and  his  slavery  to  the  infidel  faction  which 
twice  attempted  his  life.  To  the  See  of  Harrisburg  the  Holy  Father  raised 
the  Right  Rev.  J.  F.  Shanahan,  whose  diocese,  though  extensive,  contained 
a  very  small  Catholic  population,  and  requiring  many  churches  in  different 
parts;  he  too,  in  ten  years,  doubled  the  number  of  priests,  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  his  churches  and  stations,  and  parochial  schools. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Wood  took  place  in  1883,  when  he  was  sue- 

■ 

ceeded  by  Most  Rev.  Patrick  John  Ryan,  who  as  bishop  of  Tricomia  had 
been  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Louis  for  several  years. 


Cbapten  XXXIII 


Tbe  native  Jlmemcan  Frenzy. 


BIGOTRY  in  Epidemic  Form. —  Free  Worship  and  the  Constitution.  —  The 
Charleston  Convent.— Slanders  on  Ursuline  Sisters.  —  Bigots  Burn  and 
Destroy. — A  Book  of  Falsehood  and  Obscenity.  —  Maria  Monk  and  Her 
Cultured  Friends.— Politicians  Traffic  in  Prejudice. — Church  Burning 
and  Rioting.— Assault  on  a  Venerable  Priest. —  Bigotry  Not  Yet  Dead. 


KE  commercial  panics,  periodical  outbursts  of  irreligious  fanati¬ 
cism  seem  to  have  become  regular  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States — occurrences  to  be  looked  for  with  as  much  cer¬ 
tainty  as  if  they  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  civilization  and 
the  peculiarly-constituted  condition  of  American  society.  Though 
springing  from  widely  different  causes,  these  intermittent  spasms 
have  a  marked  resemblance  in  their  deleterious  effects  on  our  individual  wel¬ 
fare  and  national  reputation.  Both  are  demoralizing  and  degrading  in  their 
tendencies,  and  each,  in  its  degree,  finally  results  in  the  temporary  gain  of  a 
few  to  the  lasting  injury  and  debasement  of  the  multitude.  In  other  respects 
they  differ  materially.  Great  mercantile  reverses  and  isolated  acts  of  pecula¬ 
tion,  unfortunately,  are  not  limited  to  one  community  or  to  the  growth  of  any 
particular  system  of  polity,  but  are  as  common  and  as  frequent  in  despotic 
Asia  and  monarchical  Europe  as  in  republican  America. 
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Popular  ebullitions  of  bigotry,  on  the  contrary,  are,  or,  more  correctly, 
ought  to  be  confined  to  those  countries  where  ignorance  and  intolerance  usurp 
the  place  of  enlightened  philanthropy  and  wise  government.  They  are 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
society,  and  a  curse  to  those  who  tolerate  or  encourage  them.  The  brightest 
glory  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  springs,  not  so  much  from  tire  fact  that 
they  separated  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  and  founded  a  new 
nation — for  that  is  nothing  strange  or  unheard-of  in  the  world’s  history — but 
that  they  made  its  three  millions  of  inhabitants  free  as  well  as  independent: 
free  not  only  from  unjust  taxation  and  arbitrary  laws,  but  forever  free  to  wor¬ 
ship  their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  unawed  by 
petty  authority  and  unaffected  by  the  shifting  counsels  of  subsequent 
legislators. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  revolution  appears  as  one  of  the  grandest 
moral  events  in  the  records  of  human  progress;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
numerous  pains,  penalties,  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  charters  and  by¬ 
laws  of  the  colonies  from  whence  our  Union  has  sprung,  it  challenges  our 
most  profound  admiration  and  gratitude.  This  complete  religious  equality, 
guaranteed  by  our  fundamental  law,  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  every  true 
American  citizen,  at  home  and  abroad.  From  the  halls  of  congress  to  the 
far  western  stump-meeting  we  hear  it  again  and  again  enunciated ;  it  is 
repeated  by  a  thousand  eloquent  tongues  on  each  recurring  anniversary  of 
our  independence,  and  is  daily  and  weekly  trumpeted  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  by  the  myriad-winged  Mercuries  of  the  press.  This 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  legal  equality,  as  declared 
and  confirmed  by  our  forefathers,  has  become,  in  fact,  not  only  the  written 
but  also  the  common  law  of  the  land — the  birthright  of  every  native-born 
American,  the  acquired,  but  no  less  sacred,  privilege  of  every  citizen  by 
adoption.  Whoever  now  attempts  to  disturb  or  question  it,  by  word  or  act, 
disgraces  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  and  defiles  the  memory  of 
our  greatest  and  truest  heroes  and  statesmen. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  example  and  teachings  of  those  wise  men 
who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  happy  country  that,  during 
the  first  half  century  of  our  national  existence,  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  in 
opposition  or  protest  against  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  as  emphatically 
expressed  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  constitution.  A  whole  generation 
had  to  pass  away  ere  fanaticism  dared  to  raise  its  crest,  until  the  solemn 
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guarantees  of  our  federal  compact  were  assailed  by  incendiary  mobs  and 
scouted  by  so-called  courts  of  justice.  The  first  flagrant  instance  of  this  fell 
spirit  of  bigotry  happened  in  Massachusetts,  and  naturally  was  directed 
against  an  institution  of  Catholic  learning. 

In  1820  four  Ursuline  nuns  arrived  in  Boston  and  established  there  a 
house  of  their  order.  Six  years  later  they  removed  to  the  neighboring  village 
of  Charlestown,  where  they  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  and,  calling  it  Mt. 
St.  Benedict,  erected  a  suitable  building  and  reduced  the  hitherto  barren  hill¬ 
side  to  a  state  of  beautiful  cultivation.  In  1834  the  community  had  increased 
to  ten,  all  ladies  of  thorough  education  and  refinement.  From  the  very 
beginning  their  success  as  teachers  was  acknowledged  and  applauded,  and 
their  average  attendance  of  pupils  was  computed  at  from  fifty  to  sixty.  Of 
these,  at  least  four-fifths  were  Protestants,  the  daughters  of  the  best  American 
families,  not  only  of  New  England,  but  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
Though  it  was  well  known  that  the  nuns  had  ever  been  most  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  meddle  with  the  religious  opinions  of  their  scholars,  and  that 
not  one  conversion  to  the  Church  could  be  ascribed  to  their  influence,  the 
fact  that  a  school  conducted  by  Catholic  religious  should  have  acquired  so 
brilliant  a  reputation,  apd  that  its  patrons  were  principally  Protestants  of 
high  social  and  political  standing,  was  considered  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Puritan  fanatics  to  condemn  it. 

Its  destruction  was  therefore  resolved  on;  and  an  incident,  unimportant 
in  itself,  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1834  which  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
the  clerical  adventurers  who  then,  as  now,  disgraced  so  many  sectarian  pulpits. 
It  appears  that  an  inmate  of  the  convent,  a  Miss  Harrison,  had,  from  exces¬ 
sive  application  to  music,  become  partially  demented,  and  during  one  of  her 
moments  of  hallucination  left  the  house  and  sought  refuge  with  some  friends. 
Her  brother,  a  Protestant,  having  heard  of  her  flight,  accompanied  by  Bishop 
Fenwick,  brought  her  back  to  the  nunnery,  to  her  own  great  satisfaction  and 
the  delight  of  the  sisterhood.  This  trifling  domestic  affair  was  eagerly  taken 
up  by  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Catholic  faction  and  magnified  into  monstrous 
proportions.  The  nuns,  it  was  said,  had  not  only  driven  an  American  lady 
to  madness,  but  had  immured  her  in  a  dungeon,  and,  upon  her  attempting  to 
escape,  had,  with  the  connivance  of  the  bishop  and  priests,  actually  tortured 
her  to  death.  F alsehoods  even  more  diabolical  were  invented  and  circulated 
throughout  Boston.  The  following  Sunday  the  Methodist  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  rang  again  with  denunciations  against  popery  and  nunneries, 
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while  one  self-styled  divine,  a  Dr.  Beecher,  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny 
of  male  and  female  evangelists,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  famous  in 
more  senses  than  one,  preached  'no  less  than  three  sermons  in  as  many 
different  churches  on  the  abominations  of  Rome.  All  the  bigotry  of  Boston 
and  the  adjacent  towns  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  threats 
against  the  convent  were  heard  on  every  side. 

To  pacify  the  public  mind  the  selectmen  of  Charlestown,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  memorable  nth  of  August,  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  charges.  They  waited  on  the  nuns,  and  were  received 
by  Miss  Harrison,  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  foully  murdered.  Under 
her  personal  guidance  they  searched  every  part  of  the  convent  and  its  appur¬ 
tenances,  till,  becoming  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  falsity  of  the  reports, 
they  retired  to  draw  up  a  statement  to  that  effect  for  publication  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  This  was  what  the  rabble  dreaded,  and,  as  soon  as  the  intention  of 
the  committee  became  known,  the  leaders  resolved  to  forestall  public  senti¬ 
ment  by  acting  at  once. 

Accordingly,  about  nine,  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a  mob  began  to  collect 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  St.  Benedict.  Bonfires  were  lit  and  exciting 
harangues  were  made,  but  still  there  were  many  persons  reluctant  to  believe 
that  the  rioters  were  in  earnest.  They  would  not  admit  that  any  great 
number  of  Americans  could  be  found  base  and  brutal  enough  to  attack  a 
house  filled  with  defenseless  and  delicate  women  and  children.  They  were 
mistaken,  however;  they  had  yet  to  learn  to  what  lengths  fanaticism  can  be 
carried  when  once  the  evil  passions  of  corrupt  human  nature  are  aroused. 
Towards  midnight  a  general  alarm  was  rung,  calling  out  the  engine  com¬ 
panies  of  Boston,  not  to  quell  any  fire  or  disturbance,  but,  as  was  proved  by 
their  conduct,  to  reinforce  the  rioters,  if  necessary.  The  first  demonstration 
was  made  by  firing  shot  and  stones  against  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
main  building,  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  defenders  inside;  but,  upon 
becoming  satisfied  that  there  were  none,  the  cowardly  mob  burst  open  the 
gates  and  doors,  and  rushed  wildly  through  the  passages  and  rooms,  swearing 
vengeance  against  the  nuns. 

Trusting  to  the  protection  of  the  authorities,  the  gentle  sisters  were  taken 
by  surprise.  The  shots  of  their  assailants,  however,  awakened  them  to  a 
sense  of  danger.  Hastening  from  their  beds,  they  rushed  to  the  dormitories, 
aroused  the  sleeping  children,  and  had  barely  time  to  a»oid  the  fury  of  the 
mob  by  escaping  through  aback  entrance  in  their  night-clothes.  Everything 
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portable,  including  money  and  jewelry  belonging  to  the  pupils,  was  laid  hold 
of  by  the  intruders,  the  furniture  and  valuable  musical  instruments  were 
hacked  in  pieces,  and  then  the  convent  was  given  to  the  flames  amid  the 
frantic  cheers  of  assembled  thousands.  “  Not  content  with  all  this,”  says 
the  report  of  Mr.  Loring’s  committee,  “they  burst  open  the  tomb  of  the 
establishment,  rifled  it  of  the  sacx-ed  vessels  there  deposited,  wrested  the  plates 
from  the  coffins,  and  exposed  to  view  the  mouldering  remains  of  their  tenants. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  humiliating  feature,  in  this  scene  of  cowardly  and  audacious 
violation  of  all  that  man  ought  to  hold  sacred,  that  it  was  perpetrated  in  the 
presence  of  men  vested  with  authority  and  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  while  not  one  arm  was  lifted  in  the  defense  of  helpless  women  and 
children,  or  in  vindication  of  the  violated  laws  of  God  and  man.  The  spirit 
erf  violence,  sacrilege,  and  plunder  reigned  triumphant.” 

The  morning  of  the  12th  of  August  saw  what  for  years  had  been  the 
quiet  retreat  of  Christian  learning  and  feminine  holiness  a  mass  of  blackenea 
ruins;  but  the  character  of  Massachusetts  had  received  even  a  darker  stain,  a 
foul  blot  not  yet  wiped  from  her  escutcheon.  It  was  felt  by  the  most  respect¬ 
able  portion  of  the  citizens  that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  the 
reputation  of  the  State,  and  to  place  the  odium  of  the  outrage  on  those  who 
alone  were  guilty.  Accordingly,  a  committee  of  thirty-eight  leading  Protest¬ 
ant  gentlemen,  with  Charles  G.  Loring  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  report  on  the  origin  and  results  of  the  disgraceful  proceeding.  It 
met  in  Faneuil  Hall  from  day  to  day,  examined  a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
and  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  from  all  sources.  Its  final  report  was 
long,  eloquent,  and  convincing.  After  the  most  thorough  examination,  it 
was  found,  those  Protestant  gentlemen  said,  that  all  the  wild  and  malicious 
assertions  put  forth  in  the  sectarian  pulpits  and  repeated  in  the  newspapers, 
regarding  the  Ursulines,  were  without  a  shadow  of  truth  or  probability ;  they 
eulogized  in  the  most  glowing  language  the  conduct  of  the  nuns,  their  quali¬ 
fications  as  teachers,  their  Christian  piety  and  meekness,  and  their  careful 
regard  for  the  morals  as  well  as  for  the  religious  scruples  of  their  pupils. 
They  also  attributed  the  wanton  attack  upon  the  nunnery  to  the  fell  spirit  of 
bigotry  evoked  by  the  false  reports  of  the  New  England  press  and  the  unmit¬ 
igated  slanders  of  the  anti-Catholic  preachers,  and  called  upon  the  legislative 
authorities  to  indemnify,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  the  victims  of  mob  law 
and  official  connivance. 

But  the  most  significant  fact  brought  to  light  by  this  committee  was  that 
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the  fanatics,  in  their  attack  on  Mt.  St.  Benedict,  were  not  a  mere  heteroge¬ 
neous  crowd  of  ignorant  men  acting  upon  momentary  impulse,  but  a  regular 
band  of  lawless  miscreants  directed  and  aided  by  persons  of  influence  and 
standing  in  society.  “There  is  no  doubt,”  says  the  report,  “that  a  conspiracy 
had  been  formed,  extending  into  many  of  the  neighboring  towns;  but  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  embraced  very  few  of  respectable  character 
in  society,  though  some  such  may,  perhaps,  be  actually  guilty  of  an  offense 
no  less  heinous,  morally  considered,  in  having  excited  the  feelings  which  led 
to  the  design,  or  countenanced  and  instigated  those  engaged  in  its  execution.” 
Here  we  find  laid  down,  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  the  origin  and 
birth-place  of  all  subsequent  native  American  movements  against  Catholicity. 

But  the  sequel  to  the  destruction  of  the  Charlestown  convent  was  even 
more  shameful  than  the  crime  itself.  Thirteen  men  had  been  arrested,  eight 
of  whom  were  charged  with  arson.  The  first  tried  was  the  ringleader,  an 
ex-convict,  named  Buzzell.  The  scenes  which  were  enacted  on  that  occasion 
are  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  our  jurisprudence.  The  mother- 
superior,  several  of  the  sisters,  and  Bishop  Fenwick,  necessary  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  were  received  in  court  with  half-suppressed  jibes  and  sneers, 
subjected  to  every  species  of  insult  by  the  lawyers  for  the  defense,  and  were 
frowned  upon  even  by  the  judge  who  presided.  Though  the  evidence  against 
the  prisoner  was  conclusive,  the  jury,  without  shame  or  hesitation,  acquitted 
him,  and  he  walked  out  of  court  amid  the  wildest  cheers  of  the  bystanders. 
Similar  demonstrations  of  popular  sympathy  attended  the  trials  of  the  other 
rioters,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  young  boy,  permitted  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  their  gross  crimes. 

One  of  the  pious  community  having  died  from  the  effect  of  that  terrible 
night,  its  iniquities  really  culminated  in  murder.  But,  though  the  farce 
of  trying  a  few  rioters  was  performed,  as  we  shall  see,  no  one  was  ever 
punished,  nor  during  all  the  succeeding  years  has  one  cent  of  compensation 
been  paid.  Terrible  as  this  blow  was,  the  bishop  and  his  faithful  flock  per¬ 
severed,  conscious  that  those  who  invoked  mob  violence  against  the  Church 
would,  in  a  few  years,  look  to  the  Church  as  the  great  bulwark  of  society 
against  violence  that  threatened  it. 

Even  the  state  legislature,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  many  of  the  lead- 
-  ing  public  men  of  the  commonwealth,  refused  to  vote  anything  like  an  ade¬ 
quate  sum  to  indemnify  the  nuns  and  pupils -for  their  losses,  amounting  to 
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over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  pitiful  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  offered,  and  of  course  rejected;  and  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  the  convent 
stand  as  an  eloquent  monument  of  Protestant  perfidy  and  puritanical  meanness 
and  injustice. 

The  impunity  thus  legally  and  officially  guaranteed  to  mobs  and  sacri¬ 
legious  plunderers  soon  bore  fruit  in  other  acts  of  lawlessness  in  various  parts 
of  Massachusetts.  A  Catholic  graveyard  in  Lowell  was  shortly  after  entered 
and  desecrated  by  an  armed  rabble,  and  a  house  in  Wareham,  in  which  Mass 
was  being  celebrated,  was  set  upon  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  known  as  the  “Con¬ 
vent  Boys.”  A  couple  of  years  later  the  Montgomery  Guards,  a  regular 
militia  company,  composed  principally  of  Catholic  free-holders  of  Boston, 
were  openly  insulted  by  their  comrades  on  parade,  and  actually  stoned  through 
the  streets  by  a  mob  of  over  three  thousand  persons. 

As  there  were  no  more  convents  to  be  plundered  and  burned  in  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Puritanism,  the  war  on  those  glories  of  religion  was  kept  up  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  but  with  no  less  rancor  and  audacity.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
excitement  created  by  such  men  as  Lyman  Beecher  and  Buzzell,  a  mercenary 
publisher  issued  a  book  entitled,  “  Six  Months  in  a  Convent,”  which  was  put 
together  by  some  contemptible  preacher  in  the  name  of  an  illiterate  girl 
named  Reed,  who,  the  better  to  mislead  the  public,  assumed  the  title  of 
“  Sister  Mary  Agnes.”  “We  earnestly  hope  and  believe,”  said  the  preface  to 
this  embodiment  of  falsehood,  “  that  this  little  work,  if  universally  diffused, 
will  do  more,  by  its  unaffected  simplicity,  in  deterring  Protestant  parents 
from  educating  their  daughters  in  Catholic  nunneries  than  could  the  most 
labored  and  learned  discourses  on  the  dangers  of  popery.” 

Though  the  book  was  replete  with  stupid  fabrications  and  silly  blunders, 
so  grossly  had  the  popular  taste  been  perverted  that  fifty  thousand  copies 
were  sold  within  a  year  after  its  publication.  The  demand  was  still  increas¬ 
ing,  when  another  contribution  to  Protestant  literature  appeared,  before  the 
broad,  disgusting,  and  obscene  fabrications  of  which  the  mendacity  of  “  Sis¬ 
ter  Mary  Agnes”  paled  its  ineffectual  fires.  This  latter  candidate  for  popu¬ 
lar  favor,  though  it  bore  the  name,  destined  for  an  immortality  of  infamy,  of 
Maria  Monk — a  notoriously  dissolute  woman — was  actually  compiled  by  a  few 
needy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers,  reverend  and  irreverend,  who  found  a 
distinguished  Methodist  publishing  house,  not  quite  so  needy,  though  still 
more  unscrupulous,  to  publish  the  work  for  them,  though  very  shame  com¬ 
pelled  even  them  to  withhold  their  names  from  the  publication.  And  it  was 
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only  owing  to  a  legal  suit  arising  from  this  infamous  transaction  many  years 
after  that  the  fact  was  revealed  that  the  publishers  of  this  vilest  of  assaults  on 
one  of  the  holiest  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  firm  of  Harper 
Brothers.  True  to  their  character,  they  saw  that  the  times  were  favorable 
for  an  assault  on  Catholicity,  even  so  vile  as  this  one;  and  true  to  their  nature 
again,  they  refused  to  their  wretched  accomplice  her  adequate  share  in  the 
wages  of  sin.  Though  bearing  on  its  face  all  the  evidences  of  diabolical 
malice  and  falsehood,  condemned  by  the  better  portion  of  the  press  and  by 
all  reputable  Protestants,  the  work  had  an  unparalleled  sale  for  some  time. 
The  demand  might  have  continued  to  go  on  increasing  indefinitely,  but, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  the  speculators,  its  authors,  under  the  impression  that  the 
prurient  taste  of  the  public  was  not  sufficiently  satiated  with  imaginary  hor¬ 
rors,  issued  a  continuation  under  the  title  of  “  Additional  Awful  Disclosures.” 
This  composition  proved  an  efficient  antidote  to  the  malignant  poison  of  the 
first.  Its  impurity  and  falsehoods  were  so  palpable  that  its  originators  were 
glad  to  slink  into  obscurity  and  their  patrons  into  silence,  followed  by  the 
contempt  of  all  honest  men. 

Just  ten  years  after  the  Charlestown  outrage  the  spirit  of  Protestant 
persecution  began  to  revive.  Premonitory  symptoms  of  political  proscrip¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1842,  in  the  constitutional  conventions  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Louisiana,  and  in  the  local  legislatures  of  other  states;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
early  part  of  1844  that  it  became  evident  that  secret  measures  were  being 
taken  to  arouse  the  dormant  feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  rights  of  Catholics, 
so  rife  in  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant  Protestant  masses.  New  York,  at  first, 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  disorder.  Most  of  the  newspapers  of  that 
period  teemed  with  eulogistic  reviews  of  books  written  against  the  faith , 
cheap  periodicals,  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sparry’s  “American  Anti-papist,”  were 
thrust  into  the  hands  of  all  who  would  read  them  by  the  agents  of  the  bible 
and  proselytizing  societies;  and  a  cohort  of  what  were  called  anti-papal  lec¬ 
turers,  of  which  a  reverend  individual  named  Cheever  was  the  leader,  was 
employed  to  attack  the  Catholic  Church  with  ev°-ry  conceivable  weapon  that 
the  arsenal  of  Protestantism  afforded. 

The  popular  mind  being  thus  prepared  for  a  change,  the  various  elements 
of  political  and  social  life  opposed  to  Catholicity  were  crystallized  into  the 
“American  Republican”  party,  better  known  as  the  Native  Americans.  On 
the  19th  of  March,  1844,  the  new  faction  nominated  James  Harper  for  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  about  the  same  time  William  Rockwell  was 
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named  for  a  similar  office  in  Brooklyn.  The  platform  upon  which  these 
gentlemen  stood  was  simple  but  comprehensive:  the  retention  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  bible  and  Protestant  books  in  the  public  schools;  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  of  all  nationalities  from  office;  and  the  amendment  of  the  naturali¬ 
zation  laws  so  as  to  extend  the  probationary  term  of  citizenship  to  twenty- 
one  years.  The  canvass  in  New  York  was  conducted  with  some  regard  to 
decency;  but  in  the  sister  city  the  Nativists  threw  off  all  respect  for  law, 
their  processions  invaded  the  districts  inhabited  mainly  by  adopted  citizens, 
assailed  all  who  did  not  sympathize  with  them,  and  riot  and  bloodshed  were 
the  consequence.  In  Brooklyn  the  Nativist  candidate  was  defeated,  but  Har¬ 
per  was  elected  triumphantly  by  about  twenty-four  thousand  votes.  The 
ballots  that  placed  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  municipality  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  metropolis  were  deposited  by  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  though  each 
party  had  a  candidate  in  the  field.  The  former  contributed  upwards  of  four¬ 
teen  thousand,  or  three-fourths  of  their  strength;  their  opponents  somewhat 
less  than  ten  thousand. 

But  the  action  of  the  city  politicians  was  quickly  repudiated  and  con¬ 
demned  throughout  the  state.  On  the  13th  of  April,  the  Whigs  assembled 
in  Albany  and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  denouncing  in  unequivocal 
terms  the  tenets  of  the  Native  Americans;  and  in  two  days  after,  at  the  same 
place,  and  in,  if  possible,  a  more  forcible  manner,  the  Democracy  entered  their 
protest  against  the  heresies  and  evil  tendencies  of  the  persecuting  faction.  Still, 
the  “American  Republicans”  showed  such  signs  of  popular  strength  in  various 
municipal  elections  that  year,  that  the  lower  classes  of  politicians,  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  who  dared  not  openly  support  them,  were  suspected  of  secretly 
courting  their  friendship.  The  nomination  of  Frelinghuysen  with  Henry 
Clay  at  the  Whig  presidential  convention  of  May  1,  1844,  was  well  under¬ 
stood  at  the  time  to  be  a  bid  for  Nativist  support,  and  eventually  defeated 
the  distinguished  Kentucky  orator. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  far  the  madness  of  the  hour  might  have 
carried  ambitious  political  leaders  and  timid  conventions,  had  not  the  scenes  of 
sacrilege  and  murder  which  soon  after  disgraced  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  stained  the  streets  with  innocent  blood,  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

Philadelphia  had  followed,  if  not  anticipated,  the  example  of  New  York 
in  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  civil  strife.  Early  in  the  year  secret  Nativ¬ 
ist  societies  were  formed;  sensational  preachers  like  Tyng,  in  and  out  of 
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place,  harangued  congregations  and  meetings;  cheap  newspapers  were 
started  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vilif  ying  Catholics,  and  working  upon  the 
baser  passions  of  the  sectarian  population  of  the  country.  The  motives  of 
those  engineers  of  discord  were  the  same  as  those  of  their  New  York  breth¬ 
ren,  and  their  method  of  attack  equally  treacherous  and  cowardly. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  against  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  was 
that  they  were  hostile  to  free  schools  and  education  generally.  To  this  unjust 
aspersion  Bishop  Kenrick,  on  the  12th  of  March,  publicly  replied  in  a  short 
but  lucid  letter,  in  which  he  said: 

“Catholics  have  not  asked  that  the  bible  be  excluded  from  the  public 
schools.  They  have  merely  desired  for  their  children  the  liberty  of  using 
the  Catholic  version,  in  case  the  reading  of  the  bible  be  prescribed  by  the  con¬ 
trollers  or  directors  of  the  schools.  They  only  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  guarantees  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  precludes  any  preference  of  sectarian  modes  of  worship.  They 
ask  that  the  school  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  that  the  religious  predi¬ 
lections  of  the  parents  be  respected  .  .  .  They  desire  that  the  public 

schools  be  preserved  from  all  sectarian  influence,  and  that  education  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  way  that  may  enable  all  citizens  equally  to  share  its  benefits,  with¬ 
out  any  violence  being  offered  to  their  conscientious  convictions.” 

So  deliberate  and  emphatic  a  denial  had  no  effect  on  the  wretched  men 
who  tyrannized  over  the  second  city  in  the  union,  except  that  it  was  resolved 
to  substitute  brute  force  for  reason,  and  to  precipitate  a  collision  with  their 
comparatively  weak  victims.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  May,  a  Nativist 
meeting  was  held  in  Kensington.  The  design  of  the  managers  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  evidently  to  provoke  an  attack;  for,  finding  the  place  first  selected 
for  the  gathering  unmolested,  they  deliberately  mov.ed  to  the  market-house, 
in  the  actual  presence  of  several  adopted  citizens.  This  trick  and  the  insult¬ 
ing  speeches  that  followed  had  the  desired  effect.  A  riot  took  place,  several 
shots  were  fired  on  both  sides,  and  four  or  five  persons  were  more  or  less  seri¬ 
ously  wounded.  The  Nativists  retreated  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  burn  a  nunnery. 

The  most  exaggerated  reports  of  this  affair  were  immediately  circulated 
through  Philadelphia.  The  next  day,  the  Nativists,  fully  armed,  assembled 
and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  of  the  most  violent  character.  Preceded  by 
an  American  flag,  which  bore  an  inscription  as  malicious  as  it  was  untrue, 

they  attacked  the  Hibernian  Hose  company^,  destroyed  the  apparatus,  and 
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broke  the  fire-bell  in  pieces  Twenty-nine,  dwellings  were  burned  to  the 
ground,  their  hapless  occupants,  mostly  women  and  children,  fleeing  in  all 
directions  amid  the  insults  and  shots  of  their  savage  assailants.  The  citizens 
were  now  thoroughly  aroused,  the  military,  under  Gen.  Cadwalader,  was 
called  out,  and  Bishop  Kenrick  addressed  a  public  admonition  to  his  flock  to 
preserve  peace,  and,  notwithstanding  the  provocation,  to  exercise  forbearance. 
But  the  demon  of  fanaticism,  once  let  loose,  could  not  be  easily  laid.  Riot¬ 
ing  continued  throughout  the  day  and  far  into  the  night.  Early  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  the  female  seminary  attached  to  it,  and 
a  number  of  private  houses  in  the  neighborhood  were  ruthlessly  plundered 
and  destroyed.  “During  the  burning  of  the  Church,”  said  one  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers,  “the  mob  continued  to  shout;  and  when  the  cross  at  the  peak 
of  the  roof  fell,  they  gave  three  cheers  and  a  drum  and  fife  played  the  ‘Boyne 
Water.’  ” 

The  burning  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  This  building,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  was  peculiarly  endeared 
to  the  Catholic  inhabitants  as  having  been  one  of  their  oldest  churches  in 
Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  contributors  to  its  building  fund  were  men  of 
historic  fame,  such  as  Washington,  Montgomery,  Barry,  Meade,  Carey,  and 
Girard.  It  had  adjoining  it  'extensive  school-houses  and  a  commodious  par¬ 
sonage,  and  the  clock  in  its  tower  was  the-  one  which  had  struck  the  first 
tones  of  new-born  American  liberty.  But  the  sacred  character  of  the  build¬ 
ing  itself,  and  the  patriotic  memories  which  surrounded  it,  could  not  save  it 
from  the  torch  of  the  Philadelphia  mob.  “The  clock  struck  ten,”  wrote  an 
eye-witness,  “  while  the  fire  was  raging  with  the  greatest  fury.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  ten  the  cross  which  surmounted  the  steeple,  and  which  remained 
unhurt,  fell  with  a  loud  crash,  amid  the  plaudits  of  a  large  portion  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  A  very  valuable  library  and  several  splendid  paintings  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Church.” 

But  bad  as  was  the  conduct  of  the  rioters,  that  of  the  authorities  was  even 
worse.  The  militia,  when  ordered  out,  did  not  muster  for  several  hours  after 
the  time  appointed,  and  when  they  did  arrive  they  were  only  passive,  if  not 
gratified,  spectators  of  the  lawless  scenes  before  them.  When  St.  Michael’s 
was  threatened,  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Donohue,  placed  it  under  the  charge  of 
Capt.  Fairlamb,  giving  him  the  keys;  yet  the  mob  was  allowed  to  wreak  its 
vengeance  on  it  undisturbed.  The  basement  of  St.  Augustine’s  was  occupied 
by  some  armed  men  who  had  resolved  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards;  but  on  the 
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assurance  of  Mayor  Scott  and  the  sheriff  that  they  had  troops  and  police 
enough  to  protect  it,  it  was  agreed,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  evacuate  it. 
This  had  scarcely  been  done  when  the  militia  and  civic  guard  fell  back  before 
a  thousand  or  more  armed  ruffians  and  left  the  Church  to  its  fate.  For  nearly 
sixty  hours  the  rioters  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  city ;  every¬ 
thing  the  Catholics  held  sacred  was  violated ;  men  were  dragged  out  of  their 
homes,  half  hanged  and  brutally  maltreated,  when  not  murdered  outright;  the 
houses  of  adopted  citizens  were  everywhere  plundered,  an  immense  amount 
of  property  was  destroyed,  and  over  two  hundred  families  left  desolate  and 
homeless,  without  the  slightest  attempt  being  made  to  enforce  the  law.  How 
many  fell  victims  to  Nativists’  hate  and  rage  on  this  occasion  has  never  been 
known,  but  the  killed  and  wounded  were  counted  by  scores. 

An  attempt  to  outrival  Philadelphia  in  atrocity  was  made  in  New  York 
a  few  days  after,  but  the  precautionary  steps  of  the  authorities,  the  firm  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  the  resolute  stand  taken  by 
the  Catholic  population,  headed  by  Eugene  Casserly — who  was  at  that  time 
editor  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal — together  with  some  young  Irish-Ameri- 
can  Catholic  gentlemen,  so  impressed  the  leaders  of  the  Nativists  that  all 
attempts  of  an  incendiary  nature  and  all  public  efforts  to  sympathize  with  the 
Philadelphia  mob,  were  abandoned.  Nativism  staggered  under  the  blow 
given  it  by  its  adherents  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  sank  into  utter  insignifi¬ 
cance  as  a  political  power. 

Another  decade,  however,  passed,  and  we  find  it  again  rejuvenated. 
This  time  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  Know-nothing  party,  and  extended  its 
ramifications  through  every  state  in  the  union.  Its  declaration  of  principles 
contained  sixteen  clauses,  as  laid  down  by  its  organs,  of  which  the  following 
were  regarded  as  the  most  vital:  1st.  The  repeal  of  all  naturalization  laws.  2d. 
None  but  native  Americans  for  office.  3d.  A  Protestant  common-school 
system.  4th.  Perpetual  war  on  “  Romanism.”  5th.  Opposition  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  military  companies  composed  of  “  foreigners.”  6th.  Stringent  laws 
against  immigration.  7th.  Ample  protection  to  Protestant  interests.  Though 
partly  directed,  apparently,  against  all  persons  of  foreign  birth,  this  new  secret 
society  was  actually  only  opposed  to  Catholics;  for  many  of  the  prominent 
members  in  its  lodges  were  Irish  Orangemen  and  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  English 
unnaturalized  adventurers  who  professed  no  form  of  belief. 

Like  their  predecessors  of  1844,  the  Know-nothings  employed  a  host  of 
mendacious  ministers  and  subsidized  a  number  of  obscure  newspapers  to 
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circulate  their  slanders  against  Catholics,  native  as  well  as  adopted  citizens; 
but  they  also  added  a  new  feature  to  the  crusade  against  morality  and  civil 
rights.  This  was  street-preaching — a  device  for  creating  riots  and  bloodshed, 
for  provoking  quarrels  and  setting  neighbor  against  neighbor,  worthy  the 
fiend  of  darkness  himself.  Wretched  creatures,  drawn  from  the  very  dregs 
of  society,  were  hired  to  travel  from  town  to  town,  to  post  themselves  at 
conspicuous  street-corners,  if  possible  before  Catholic  Churches,  and  to  pour 
forth,  in  ribald  and  blasphemous  language, the  most  unheard-of  slanders  against 
the  Church.  As  those  outcasts  generally  attracted  a  crowd  of  idle  persons, 
and  were  usually  sustained  by  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  local  lodge, 
the  merest  interruption  of  their  foul  diatribes  was  the  signal  for  a  riot,  ending 
not  unfrequently  in  loss  of  life  or  limb. 

The  first  outrage  that  marked  the  career  of  the  Know-nothings  of  1854. 
was  the  attack  on  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Providence,  R.I.,  in  April  of  that 
year.  .Instigated  by  the  newspaper  attacks  of.  a  notorious  criminal,  who 
then  figured  as  a  Nativist  leader,  the  rowdy  elements  of  that  usually  quiet 
city  surrounded  the  convent,  pelted  the  doors  and  windows  with  stones,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  ladies  and  pupils  within,  and  would  doubtless  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  extremities  were  it  not  that  the  Catholics,  fearing  a  repetition  of 
the  Charlestown  affair,  rallied  for  its  protection  and  repeatedly  drove  them 
off.  In  June  Brooklyn  was  the  scene  of  some  street-preaching  riots,  but  in 
the  following  Arfgust  St.  Louis,  founded  by  Catholics  and  up  to  that  time 
enjoying  an  enviable  reputation  for  refinement  and  love  of  order,  acquired 
a  pre-eminence  in  the  southwest  for  ferocious  bigotry.  For  two  days, 
August  7th  and  8th,  riot  reigned  supreme  in  that  city ;  ten  persons  were  shot 
down  in  the  streets,  many  more  were  seriously  wounded,  and  a  number  of 
houses  of  Catholics  were  wrecked. 

On  the  3d  of  September  of  the  same  year  the  American  Protestant 
Association  of  New  York,  an  auxiliary  of  the  Know-nothings,  composed  of 
Orangemen,  went  to  Newark,  N.J.,  to  join  with  similar  lodges  of  New  Jersey 
in  some  celebration.  In  marching  through  the  streets  of  that  city  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  the  German  Catholic  Church,  and,  being  in  a  sportive  mood, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  it.  A  melee  occurred,  during  which,  one  man, 
a  Catholic,  was  killed  and  several  were  seriously  injured.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  coroner’s  jury  showed  that  the  admirers  of  King  William  were  well 
armed,  generally  intoxicated,  and  that  the  assault  and  partial  destruction  of 
the  Church  were  altogether  wanton  and  unprovoked.  Early  in  the  same 
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month  news  was  received  of  a  succession  of  riots  in  New  Orleans,  the  victims, 
as  usual,  being  Catholics. 

But  the  spirit  of  terrorism  was  not  confined  to  one  section  or  particular 
state.  The  virus  of  bigotry  had  inoculated  the  whole  body  politic.  In 
October  people  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  were  astounded  to  hear  from 
Maine  that  the  Rev.  John  Bapst,  SJ.,  a  clergyman  of  exemplary  piety  and 
mildness,  had  actually  been  dragged  forcibly  from  the  house  of  a  friend  by  a 
drunken  Ellsworth  mob,  ridden  on  a  rail,  stripped  naked,  tarred  and  feathered, 
and  left  for  dead.  His  money  and  watch  were  likewise  stolen  by  the  mis¬ 
creants.  Father  Bapst’s  crime  was  that,  when  a  resident  of  Ellsworth  some 
time  previously,  he  had  entered  into  a  controversy  about  public  schools. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  lawless  proceedings,  the  Know-nothing  party 
increased  with  amazing  rapidity.  “  Without  presses,  without  electioneering,” 
said  the  New  York  Times,  “  with  no  prestige  or  power,  it  has  completely 
overthrown  and  swamped  the  two  old  historic  parties  of  the  country.”  This 
was  certainly  true  of  New  England,  and  notably  so  of  Massachusetts,  where, 
in  the  autumn  of  1854,  the  Know-nothings  elected  their  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  legislature.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
Ullman,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  new  army  of  persecution,  received  over 
122,000  votes,  and,  though  defeated  in  the  city,  it  was  more  than  suspected 
that  the  democrat  who  was  chosen  as  mayor  had  been  a  member  of  tbe 
organization.  In  many  other  states  and  cities  the  power  of  the  sworn  secret 
combination  was  felt  and  acknowledged. 

Its  influence  and  unseen  grasp  on  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Protestants  were  plainly  perceptible  in  the  halls  of  congress 
and  in  the  executive  cabinet.  In  the  senate  William  H.  Seward  was  the  first 
and  foremost  to  denounce  the  so-called  American  party.  As  early  as  July, 
1854,  in  a  speech  on  the  Homestead  Bill,  he  took  occasion  to  remark: 

“It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that,,  in  my  judgment,  everything  is 
un-American  which  makes  a  distinction,  of  whatever  kind,  in  this  country 
between  the  native-born  American  and  him  whose  lot  is  directed  to  be  cast  here 
by  an  overruling  Providence,  and  who  renounces  his  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
land  and  swears  fealty  to  the  country  which  adopts  him.” 

The  example  of  the  great  statesman  was  followed  by  such  men  as 
Douglas,  Cass,  Keitt,  Chandler,  and  Seymour,  while  Senators  Dayton  and 
Houston,  Wilson,  the  late  vice-president,  N.  P.  Banks,  and  a  number  of  other 
politicians  championed  the  cause  of  intolerance  as  has  since  been  confessed, 
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for  their  own  selfish  aggrandizement  as  much  as  from  inherent  littleness 
of  soul.  x 

Meanwhile,  Massachusetts  was  completely  controlled  by  the  Know- 
nothings.  Their  governor,  Gardner,  had  not  been  well  in  the  chair  of  state 
when  he  disbanded  all  the  Irish  military  companies  within  his  jurisdiction. 
These  were  the  Columbian,  Webster,  Shields,  and  Sarsfield  Guards  of  Boston, 
the  Jackson  Musketeers  of  Lowell,  the  Union  Guard  of  Lawrence,  and  the 
Jackson  Guard  of  Worcester.  The  General  Court,  too,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
bigotry  by  the  executive,  passed  a  law  for  the  inspection  of  nunneries,  convents, 
and  schools,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The 
first — and  last — domiciliary  visit  of  this  body  was  made  to  the  school  of  the 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  Roxbury.  It  is  thus  graphically  described  by  the 
Boston  Advertiser,  an  eminently  Protestant  authority:  “The  gentlemen — we 
presume  we  must  call  members  of  the  legislature  by  this  name — roamed  over 
the  whole  house  from  attic  to  cellar.  No  chamber,  no  passage,  no  closet,  no 
cupboard,  escaped  their  vigilant  search.  No  part  of  the  house  was  enough 
protected  by  respect  for  the  common  courtesies  of  civilized  life  to  be  spared 
in  the  examination.  The  ladies’  dresses  hanging  in  their  wardrobes  were 
tossed  over.  The  party  invaded  the  chapel  and  showed  their  respect — as 
Protestants,  we  presume — for  the  One  God  whom  all  Christians  worship,  by 
talking  loudly  with  their  hats  on;  while  the  ladies  shrank  in  terror  at  the 
desecration  of  a  spot  which  they  hallowed.” 

Still,  the  work  of ,  proscription  and  outrage  went  on  in  other  directions. 
Fifteen  school-teachers  had  been  dismissed  in  Philadelphia  because  they  were 
Catholics;  the  Rev.  F.  Nachon,  of  Mobile,  was  assaulted  and  nearly  killed 
while  pursuing  his  sacred  avocations;  a  military  company  in  Cincinnati,  and 
another  in  Milwaukee,  composed  of  adopted  citizens'  were  disbanded,  and  on 
the  6th  and  7th  of  August,  1855,  the  streets  of  Louisville  ran  red  with  the 
blood  of  adopted  citizens.  In  this  last  and  culminating  Know-nothing  outrage 
eleven  hundred  voters  were  driven  from  the  polls,  numbers  of  men,  and  even 
women,  were  shot  down  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  houses  were  sacked  and 
burned,  and  at  least  five  persons  are  known  to  have  been  literally  roasted  alive. 

A  reaction,  however,  had  already  set  in.  Men  of  moderate  views  and 
unbiased  judgments  began  to  tire  of  the  scenes  of  strife,  murder,  and 
rapine  that  accompanied  the  victories  of  the  Know-nothings.  The  first 
to  deal  it  a  deadly  blow,  as  a  political  party,  was  Henry  A.  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  in  his  noble  canvass  of  that  state  against  the  combined  Whig  and 
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Nativist  elements  in  1855;  and  to  the  late  archbishop  of  New  York,  in  his 
utter  discomfiture  of  State  Senator  Brooks,  is  justly  due  the  merit  of  having 
first  convinced  the  American  people  that  the  so-called  American  party  was 
actually  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  American  laws  and  institutions,  the 
advocate  of  spoliation  and  persecution  under  the  guise  of  patriotism  and 
reform. 

The  decline  of  Nativism,  though  not  so  rapid  as  its  growth,  was  equally 
significant,  and  its  history  as  instructive.  In  1856  a  national  convention  was 
called  by  the  wreck  of  the  party  to  nominate  Fillmore  for  the  presidency, 
after  overtures  had  been  made  in  vain  to  the  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Fillmore  was  so  badly  defeated  that  he  retired  into  private  life  and  lost  what¬ 
ever  little  fame  he  had  acquired  in  national  affairs  as  Taylor’s  successor. 
Four  years  later  Bell  and  Everett  appeared  on  the  Know-nothing  ticket,  but 
so  far  behind  were  they  in  the  race  with  their  presidential  competitors  that 
very  few  persons  cared  to  remember  the  paucity  of  their  votes.  Gradually, 
silently,  but  steadily,  like  vermin  from  a  sinking  ship,  the  leaders  slunk  away 
from  the  already  doomed  faction,  and,  by  a  hypocritical  display  of  zeal, 
endeavored  to  obtain  recognition  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties,  but 
generally  without  success.  Disappointed  ambition,  impotent  rage,  and,  let  us 
hope,  remorse  of  conscience  occasionally  seized  upon  them,  and  the  charity 
of  silence  became  to  them  the  most  desired  of  blessings.  Perhaps,  if  the  late 
Civil  War  had  not  occurred,  to  swallow  in  the  immensity  of  its  operations  all 
minor  interests,  we  might  have  beheld  in  1864  the  specter  of  Nativism  arising 
from  its  uneasy  slumber,  to  be  again  subjected  to  its  periodical  blights  and 
curses. 

From  present  appearances  many  far-seeing  persons  apprehend  the  recur ^ 
rence  of  the  wild  exhibitions  of  anti-Catholic  and  anti-American  fanaticism 
which  have  so  often  blotted  and  blurred  the  otherwise  stainless  pages  of  our 
short  history.  But  if  such  is  to  be  the  case;  if  we  Catholics  are  doomed 
once  more  to  be  subjected  to  the  abuse  of  the  vile,  the  slander  of  the 
hireling,  and  the  violence  of  an  armed  mob,  the  sooner  we  are  prepared 
the  better.  If  the  scenes  which  have  indelibly  disgraced  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  Ellsworth  and  Louisville,  are  to  be  again  rehearsed  by  the 
half-dozen  sworn  secret  societies,  whose  cabalistic  letters  disfigure  the  columns 
of  so  many  of  our  newspapers,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  danger  with 
firmness  and  composure.  As  Catholics,  demanding  nothing  but  what  is  justly 
our  due  under  the  laws,  our  position  will  ever  be  one  of  forbearance,  charity, 
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and  conciliation;  but  as  American  citizens,  proud  of  our  country  and  zealous 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  institutions,  opr  place  shall  be  beside  the  executors 
of  those  grand  enactments  which  have  made  this  republic  the  paragon  and 
exemplar  of  all  civil  and  natural  virtues,  no  matter  how  imminent  the  dan¬ 
ger  or  how  great  the  sacrifice.  In  lands  less  favored  Catholic  rights  may  be 
violated  by  prince  or  mob  with  impunity,  but  we  would  be  unworthy  of  our 
country  and  its  founders,  were  we  to  shrink  for  a  moment  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  our  trust  as  the  custodians  of  the  fundamental  ordinance  which  guar¬ 
antees  full  and  absolute  religious  liberty  to  all  citizens  of  the  republic. 


Cbapten  XXXIV 


In  the  Alleghany  mountains. 


SOLITUDE  of  Father  Brauers.  —  An  Oi,d  French  Fort.  —  Father  Smith’s  Ar¬ 
rival. — Story  of  a  Russian  Prince. — Gallitzin’s  Family  and  Youth.- — Bless¬ 
ing  of  a  Good  Mother.  —  Saved  for  the  Holy  Priesthood.  — The  Prince  as 
a  Missionary.  —  Sturdy  Captain  McGuire.  —  Labors  for  God  in  the  Hill 
Country. — The  Prince’s  Church  and  Village. — Devotion  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.— A  Saint  Sleeps  in  God. — The  Pittsburg  Diocese. 

N  the  year  179S,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Brauers,  a  Dutch  Franciscan, 
settled  at  Youngstown,  Pa.,  where  he  bought  a  farm  and  built  a 
chapel.  This  village  is  not  far  from  Pittsburg,  and  it  was  then 
the  only  spot  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men  in  the  vast  territory  which  was  erected  in  1843  into 
the  diocese  of  Pittsburg.  From  Lake  Erie  to  Conewago,  from 
the  hills  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  Ohio,  there  existed  no  church,  no  priest, 
except  the  humble  oratory  of  Father  Brauers. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  first  Catholics  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania 
came  from  Goshenhoppen,  and  that  the  missionary  who  served  that  parish 
promised  that  they  should  be  visited  in  the  new  settlement  by  another  priest. 
It  was  in  fulfillment  of  this  promise  that  Father  Brauers  settled  at  Youngs¬ 
town.  His  death  gave  rise  to  a  curious  lawsuit,  in  which  the  Pennsylvania 
judges  showed  themselves  the  enlightened  protectors  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church;  and  such  a  spirit  of  justice  is  more  deserving  of  mention,  as  it  is  not 
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always  found  in  the  law  courts  of  the  United  States.  By  his  will,  dated  at 
Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county,  October  24,  17895  Father  Theodore 
Brauers  had  left  his  property  to  his  successor,  on  condition  of  his  saying 
Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  A  wandering  priest  named  Francis  Fromm, 
took  possession  of  the  parsonage  and  church;  and  as  he  said  the  Masses 
claimed  the  property  against  the  lawful  priest  sent  by  his  bishop.  Father 
Brauers’  executors  had  recourse  to  law,  and  the  judge  decided  that  a  Catholic 
priest  must  be  sent  by  his  bishop,  although  he  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  a  man  of  Father  Brauers’  good  sense  should  order  Masses  to  be  said  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul!  The  first  talent  in  Pennsylvania  was  employed  in  the 
suit,  in  which  Judges  Baldwin  and  Breckenridge  both  spoke.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Fromm  proved  that  he  was  a  regular  priest,  and  exhibited  the  certificate  of 
the  bishop  of  Mentz,  as  well  as  the  consent  of  Father  Brauers’  congregation. 
These  considerations  might  have  influenced  the  judges;  but  their  decision 
upheld  the  bishop,  and  this  case  has  been  repeatedly  cited  as  an  authority  in 
cases  of  a  similar  nature. 

Father  Brauers  was  not  the  first  priest,  nor  even  the  first  Franciscan,  who 
offered  the  Sacred  Victim  in  the  soil  of  Western  Pennsylvania;  and  as  early 
as  17=55,  that  is,  just  a  century  since,  we  find  French  Recollects  attached  as 
chaplains  to  the  French  forts  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  That  part  of  Penn-- 
sylvania  was  then  claimed  by  France,  and  in  fact  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio 
is  comprised  in  the  letters  patent  of  Louisiana,  in  1712.  The  actual  taking 
of  possession  is  not  more  undoubted  than  the  discovery,  and  the  Canadians 
had  launched  their  canoes  on  the  beautiful  river  years  before  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  settlers  knew  of  its  existence.  To  unite  the  establishments  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  those  on  the  Mississippi,  France  first  reared  a  line  of  defenses 
along  the  lakes,  the  Wabash  and  Illinois;  but  the  Ohio  valley  had  been  left 
exposed  to  the  enterprise  of  the  English  colonies.  To  close  it,  the  governors 
of  Canada,  in  1753  and  1754,  built  between  Lake  Erie  on  the  Ohio,  Fort  Pres- 
qu’ile,  now  the  city  of  Erie,  Fort  Leboeuf,  or  “  de  la  Riviere  aux  Boeufs,” 
at  Waterford,  the  post  of  Venango,  Fort  Machault,  and  where  Pittsburgnow 
stands,  the  celebrated  Fort  Duquesne.  For  four  years  the  French  valiantly 
defended  these  posts  against  far  superior  forces,  and  Washington  made  his 
first  campaign  near  F ort  Duquesne  against  his  future  allies,  At  the  close  of 
1758,  however,  the  garrison  fired  the  fort  and  retired,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  other  forts  were  similarly  abandoned.  Although  these  forts  had 
trifling  garrisons,  not  exceeding,  in  general,  two  hundred  men,  they  had  a 
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regular  chaplain,  a  proof  how  important  a  place  religion  held  in  the  ancient 
organization  of  France. 

By  this  we  learn  that  Father  Deftis  Baron,  Recollect,  was  at  that  time 
chaplain  at  Fort  Duquesne;  and  on  the  30th  of  July,  1755,  an  entry  of  a 
burial  is  signed  by  Father  Luke  Collet,  chaplain  of  the  king.  This  Francis¬ 
can  was  merely  on  a  visit  at  Fort  Duquesne,  as  he  officiated  in  the  presence 
of  the  regular  chaplain,  Father  Baron.  The  latter  was  probably  a  deacon  at 
the  time,  for  the  register  of  ordinations  at  Quebec  mentions  him  as  ordained 
priest  there  on  the  23d  of  September,  1741.  Father  Denis  Baron  was  sent 
successively  to  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Niagara,  Cape  Breton,  and  to  Acadia. 

Father  Luke  Collet,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  was  ordained  at  Quebec  in 
1 753,  and  after  remaining  in  his  convent  till  1754  was  sent  to  the  forts  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  These  fathers  belonged  to  the  reform  of  the  Franciscan 
order  called  Recollects,  the  first  of  whom  arrived  in  Canada  in  1615,  with 
Samuel  Champlain.  Sent  back  to  France  in  1629  on  the  capture  of  Quebec 
by  the  English,  they  returned  only  in  1670,  and  from  that  time  never  left 
Canada;  but  as  the  English  government  seized  their  property  and  prevented 
their  receiving  novices,  their  order  is  now  extinct  in  that  province,  the  last 
survivor,  a  lay  brother,  having  died  a  few  years  ago. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  amid  the  privations  of  a  frontier  post,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  Recollects  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  Fort  Machault 
could  make  no  effort  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded:  Delawares,  among  whom  the  Moravians  were  beginning  to  toil; 
Senecas,  whom  the  Jesuits  had  so  long  taught;  if  they  ministered  to  any  it 
was  to  the  wandering  Catholic  Huron  from  Sandusky,  or  Miami  from  St. 
Joseph’s,  the  men  whom  Beaujeu  led  to  victory  over  the  disciplined  troops  of 
Braddock.  Their  functions  were  those  of  military  chaplains;  and  when  they 
disappeared  with  the  regiments  of  France,  thirty  years  rolled  by  without  the 
cross  reappearing  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  but  in  1799  a  young  priest  took 
up  his  abode  among  the  most  rugged  summits  of  the  Alleghanies;  there  he 
built  churches,  founded  villages,  attracted  a  Catholic  population  by  advanta- 
geous  grants  of  land,  and  the  superior  spiritual  advantages  enjoyed  at  Loretto; 
and  after  an  apostolic  career  of  forty-one  years,  after  expending  $150,000  of 
his  fortune  in  this  admirable  work,  he  died,  leaving  ten  thousand  Catholics  in 
the  mountains,  where  he  had  found  only  twelve  families.  This  holy  priest, 
who  in  h;s  humility  called  himself  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  deserves  to  be  known 
by  his  true  name,  and  to  have  his  history  recorded  for  more  lasting  edification. 
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Demetrius  Gallitzin  was  born  on  the  22d  of  December,  i77°> 

Hague,  his  father,  Prince  Gallitzin,  being,  at  the  time,  ambassador  to  Hol¬ 
land  from  the  court  of  Russia.  In  the  history  of  Russia  there  are  few  names 
more  illustrious  than  that  of  Gallitzin.  The  gifted  mother  of  the  prince-priest 
belonged  to  a  noble  German  family.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Field-Marshal 
Count  de  Schmettau,  one  of  the  favorite  generals  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

By  his  worldly  and  ambitious  father,  the  young  Demetrius  was  destined 
for  the  profession  of  arms.  His  whole  education  was  therefore  of  the  most 
complete  military  cast.  He  scarcely  ever  heard  of  religion.  In  his  boyhood, 
he.  was,  in  truth,  more  familiar  with  the  names  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  than 
with  the  sacred  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  His  father  was  an  unbeliever; 
and  an  infidel  education  had  darkened,  if  not  destroyed,  the  faith  that 
lighted  up  his  mother’s  early  years. 

The  Princess  Gallitzin  was,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  lady  of  rare  gifts,  one 
whose  personal  attractions  were  only  surpassed  by  her  beauties  of  mind  and 
heart;  and  the  Almighty  in  his  own  good  time  mercifully  led  her  back  to  his 
Holy  Church.  In  1786,  after  a  severe  sickness,  and  years  of  study  and 
examination,  a  light  broke  in  upon  her  troubled  soul — she  again  became  a 
Catholic. 

As  this  good  and  noble  mother  became  more  religious,  her  deep  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  her  only  son  increased.  His  lot  was  cast  in  wild  times. 
Men  laughed  at  religion.  Infidelity  was  daily  growing  in  boldness,  and  the 
rumble  of  the  French  Revolution  began  to  be  heard  over  Europe.  On  the 
fourteenth  birthday  of  Demetrius,  December  22,  1 7S4,  she  wrote  to  her  child: 

“At  times,  during  the  last  months  I  have  been  filled  with  better  hopes, 
and  these,  I  freely  admit,  have  not  now  altogether  deserted  me,  only 
they  are  depressed  and  clouded  by  the  worse  times  of  late,  and  by  the  ever- 
recurring  signs  of  the  slavish  submission,  with  which  you  again  give  your¬ 
self  up  to  your  frightful  laziness  and  inactivity. 

“Beloved  Mitri,  oh!  would  to  God  that  to-day,  being  your  birthday, 
reading  this  letter,  you  would  begin  anew  with  this — that,  feeling  for  your 
slavish,  effeminate,  and  indolent  inertness,  the  disgust  which  it  merits,  because 
of  its  ruin  of  your  happiness,  you  might  be  filled  with  dread  in  reviewing  the 
past,  and  fall  on  your  knees  to  invoke  Him  for  the  coming  time,  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  you  have  now  at  least  resolved  with  your  whole  soul  to  act  in 
future  as  a  free  being,  who  knows,  that  though  no  man  sees  him,  God  sees 
him,  and  calls  him  to  an  eternal  destiny. 
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“  O  my  Mitri,  in  this  expectation,  dearest  child,  I  throw  myself  with  you 
at  the  feet  of  our  Father — kneeling  I  write  it — and  cry  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart,  Have  mercy  on  him  and  me!” 

The  grace  of  God  and  the  labors  of  an  able,  pious,  and  earnest  mother, 
soon  brought  about  the  desired  result.  Three  years  after  the  foregoing  letter 
was  penned  young  Demetrius  Gallitzin  entered  the  Church  of  ages.  The 
princess  was  more  than  happy.  He  took  the  name  of  Augustine  in  confirma¬ 
tion,  to  please  his  mother,  who  was  especially  devoted  to  that  great  doctor  of 
the  Church,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  maternal  love  with  which  she 
wept  and  prayed  for  her  son  to  that  of  St.  Monica,  of  which  her  friends 
delighted  to  remind  her. 

Referring  to  his  own  conversion,  Father  Gallitzin  afterwards  wrote:  “I 
lived  during  fifteen  years  in  a  Catholic  country,  under  a  Catholic  government.' 

.  .  .  .  During  a  great  part  of  this  time  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 

Catholic  Church.  An  intimacy  which  existed  between  our  family  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  celebrated  French  philosopher  had  produced  a  contempt  for  religion. 
Raised  in  prejudice  against  revelation,  I  felt  every  disposition  to  ridicule  those 
very  principles  and  practices  which  I  have  since  adopted. 

“  During  these  unfortunate  years  of  my  infidelity,  particular  care  was 
taken  not  to  permit  any  clergymen  to  come  near  me.  Thanks  to  the  God  of 
infinite  mercy,  the  clouds  of  infidelity  were  dispersed,  and  revelation  adopted 
in  our  family.  I  soon  felt  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  systems,  in  order  to  find  the  true  one.  Although  I  was  born 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  although  all  my  male  relatives,  without 
any  exception,  were  either  Greeks  or  Protestants,  yet  did  I  resolve  to 
embrace  that  religion  only  which  upon  impartial  inquiry  should  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  My  choice  fell  upon  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  at  the  age  of  about  seventeen  I  became  a  member  of  that 
Church.” 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  the  assassination  of  the 
king  of  Sweden— acts  considered  as  the  infamous  work  of  the  Jacobins — 
induced  Austria  and  Prussia  to  dismiss  all  the  foreigners  from  their  armies. 
The  young  Prince  Gallitzin  was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  his  military  posi¬ 
tion;  and  his  father  and  mother  advised  him  to  travel  in  order  to  finish  his 
education.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  visit  America,  study  its  institutions^ 
and  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  other 
famous  men  of  that  day. 
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A  guide  for  the  noble  young  traveler  was  found  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
Felix  Brosius,  a  young  priest  and  professor  of  mathematics,  who  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  going  to  the  United  States,  for  which  purpose-he  had  spent 
two  years  studying  English.  He  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  friendly  tutor.  It 
was  the  wish  of  the  princess  that  Demetrius  should  continue  his  study  of  the 
sciences,  and  make  use  of  them  in  his  observations  in  the  New  World. 

Letters  of  introduction  to  Washington  and  Bishop  Carroll  were  at  once 
procured.  It  was  decided  that  the  prince  should  travel  as  a  simple  gentleman — 
in  fact,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Augustine  Schmet.  Before  sailing  a  grand 
ball  was  given,  and  the  young  traveler  it  is  told  “  danced  from  dark  till  day¬ 
light.”  It  was  his  last  dance.  The  hour  came  to  say  adieu,  and  his  boyish 
heart  fluttered.  As  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pier,  a  misstep  sent  him 
plunging  into  the  briny  deep,  in  his  mother’s  presence.  But  he  was  a  good 
swimmer  and  was  soon  picked  up  by  the  boat  which  carried  him  to  the  vessel — 
a  sailing-vessel.  Old  ocean  began  to  develop  unknown  powers  in  the  soul  of 
Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin,  even  as  he  gazed  on  the  fading  shores  of 
Europe,  in  August,  1792. 

Two  months  and  a  half  after  bidding  adieu  to  his  mother  on  the  piers  of 
Rotterdam,  young  Prince  Gallitzin  was  in  Baltimore.  In  company  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brosius,  he  presented  his  letters  of  introduction  to  Bishop  Carroll. 
The  prelate  received  him  with  every  mark  of  kindness,  and  procured  him 
cordial  welcome  in  many  of  the  most  charming  Baltimore  homes. 

The  kind-hearted  bishop  also  offered  the  young  traveler  letters  to  families 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  Demetrius  remained  a  little  while  looking 
about  Baltimore,  “having,”  as  he  said  himself,  “nothing  in  view  but  to  pursue 
his  journey  through  the  States,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  his  original  voca¬ 
tion.”  He  met  with  nothing  but  kindness.  He  saw  an  active,  energetic 
people  full  of  frankness.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  appreciate  the  American  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  new  country.  He  beheld  a  land  of  peace 
and  plenty — with  a  vast  spiritual  field,  and  few  laborers.  A  new  light  shed 
its  rays  on  his  mind.  It  was  from  heaven.  He  no  longer  thought  of  his 
traveling  tour.  The  work  of  his  life  took  form  in  his  manly  soul,  and  he 
offered  his  services  to  Bishop  Carroll. 

Without  delay,  the  young  prince  began  his  theological  studies  in  the  but 
recently  founded  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Baltimore;  and  after  nearly 
three  years  of  diligent  study  and  the  most  exemplary  conduct,  the  great  day 
came  around.  It  was  the  1 8th  of  March,  1795.  The  candidate  was  in  his 
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twenty-fifth  year.  Bishop  Carroll,  with  inexpressible  emotion,  raised  him  to 
that  holy  dignity  in  which  he  was<to  be  a  priest  forever  and  forever. 

The  young  priest  desired  to  remain  in  the  quiet,  happy  seclusion  of  the 
seminary,  and,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  obtained  admission  as  a  member  of 
the  priests  of  St.  Sulpice.  Bishop  Carroll,  however,  could  not  dispense  with 
his  services.  After  laboring  in  Baltimore  and  various  country  places  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Father  Gallitzin,  in  the  summer  of  1797,  was  sent  on  a  singular  mission 
to  Virginia.  Reports  of  mysterious  events  occurring  there,  had  spread  over 
the  country,  and  he  was  deputed  to  hold  an  investigation  as  to  their  truth. 
He  spent  from  September  to  Christmas  in  making  a  rigid  examination.  “No 
lawyer  in  a  court  of  justice,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “did  ever  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  more  than  I  did.”  At  first,  the  young  prince-priest 
placed  no  faith  in  the  reports;  but  the  more  he  investigated,  the  more  he  soon 
came  to  a  full  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  These  singular 
events  at  the  home  of  the  Livingstones:  have  been  detailed  in  another 
place. 

Having  concluded  his  Virginia  investigations,  the  youthful  Father  Gal¬ 
litzin  once  more  began  his  zealous  labors  in  the  missions  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Full  of  zeal,  and  intensely  Catholic  in  heart  and  soul,  the 
prince-priest  was  shocked  at  the  un-Catholic  spirit  that  reigned  among  his 
congregations.  If  these  people  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  they 
would  gladly  have  her  authority  reduced  to  zero — if  not  further!  A  vulgar 
arrogance,  based  on  ignorance,  had  possession  of  not  a  few  minds.  Almost 
too  presumptuous  to  receive  instruction,  and  too  ignorant  to  be  humble,  they 
had  lost  that  grand  and  simple  Faith  which  enables  man  to  yield  a  noble 
obedience  to  God  and  religion.  What  they  lacked  in  solid  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  was  abundantly  supplied  by  loose  fancies  and  religious  whims,  derived 
from  their  heretical  neighbors.  For  them  liberty  meant  license,  and  all  law 
was  oppression.  The  continual  interference  of  such  men,  and  their  dic¬ 
tation  in  Church  matters,  were  an  abomination  to  the  apostolic  Gallitzin. 

But  not  one  of  these  mental  curiosities  and  moral  dwarfs  was  the  brave 
Captain  McGuire,  a  good  Irish  Catholic,  and  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  war  of  Independence,  he  resided  in  Maryland;  and 
being  a  great  hunter,  he  often  penetrated  into  the  primeval  forests  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  The  sound  of  his  rifle  was  frequently  echoed  by  the  most 
distant  of  the  Alleghanies.  On  the  very  summit  of  this  lofty  range,  in  what 
&  now  Cambria  county,  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  went  there  with 
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his  family  to  reside,  in  1788.  The  pious  captain  lost  no  time  in  providing  for 
the  Church — for  which  his  wonderful  faith  alone  could  have  given  him 
hopes — and  generously  made  over  four  hundred  acres  of  land  to  Bishop 
Carroll,  who  had  just  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  after  his  consecra¬ 
tion.  Here  a  Catholic  settlement  soon  began  to  form,  and  its  members 
became  urgent  in  their  requests  for  a  resident  priest. 

Marvelous  are  the  ways  of  Almighty  God!  Father  Gallitzin  had  long 
cherished  the  idea  of  founding  a  community  of  Catholic  settlers  in  some 
remote  spot,  far  removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and  the  contagion 
of  warring  sects;  where  they  could  live  in  primitive  peace  and  simplicity; 
where  the  stream  of  knowledge  would  not  be  infected  by  the  putrid  waters  of 
vice;  and  where  religion  could  reign  as  queen! 

He  had  once  visited  McGuire’s  settlement  on  a  mission  of  charity.  The 
thought  struck  him  that  this  would  be  the  place  to  carry  out  his  admirable 
design;  and  when  the  good  people  petitioned  Bishop  Carroll  for  a  priest, 
they  sent  the  letter  through  Father  Gallitzin,  begging  for  him  to  use  his 
influence  in  getting  them  one — if  possible,  to  come  himself  among  them.  He 
made  their  petition  his  own.  “Your  request,”  writes  Bishop  Carroll  to  him, 
“is  granted.  I  readily  consent  to  your  proposal  to  take  charge  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  detailed  in  your  letter;  and  hope  that  you  will  have  a  house  built 
on  the  land  granted  by  Mr.  McGuire,  and  already  settled;  or  if  more  con¬ 
venient,  on  your  own,  if  you  intend  to  keep  it.” 

In  the  wishes  of  these  devoted  people,  and  the  sanction  of  his  venerable 
bishop,  Father  Gallitzin  recognized  the  call  of  God.  He  resolved,  in  the 
midst  of  this  Catholic  nucleus,  to  establish  a  permanent  colony,  which  he  des¬ 
tined  in  his  mind  as  the  center  of  his  missions.  Several  poor  Maryland 
families,  whose  affections  he  had  won,  determined  to  follow  him ;  and,  in  the 
summer  of  1799,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march.  From  Maryland  they 
traveled  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
It  was  a  rough  and  trying  journey.  The  patient  travelers  hewed  their  way 
through  the  primitive  forests,  burdened  at  the  same  time  with  all  their  worldly 
goods.  As  soon  as  the  small  caravan  had  reached  its  new  home,  Gallitzin 
took  possession  of  this,  as  it  were,  conquered  land.  Without  loss  of  time  all 
the  settlers  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  before  them,  and  toiled  so 
zealously  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  a  little  church  erected. 

Out  of  the  clearings  of  those  untrodden  forests  rose  up  two  buildings, 
constructed  out  of  the  trunks  of  roughly-hewn  trees;  of  these  one  was 
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intended  for  a  church — the  other  a  presbytery  for  their  pastor.  On 
Christmas  eve  of  the  year  of  1799,  there  was  not  a  winking  eye  in  the 
little  colony.  And  well  there  might  not  be!  The  new  church,  decked  with 
pine,  and  laurel,  and  ivy  leaves,  and  blazing  with  such  lights  as  the  scant 
means  of  the  faithful  could  afford,  was  awaiting  its  consecration  to  the 
worship  of  God! 

There  Gallitzin  offered  up  the  first  Mass,  to  the  great  edification  of  his 
flock,  that, although  made  up  of  Catholics,  had  never  witnessed  such  a  solem¬ 
nity;  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  a  few  Indians,  who  had  never  in  their 
lives  dreamed  of  such  a  wonderful  ceremony.  Thus  it  was,  that  on  a  spot 
in  which,  scarcely  a  year  previous,  silence  had  reigned  over  vast  solitudes,  a 
prince,  thenceforward  cut  off  from  every  other  country,  had  opened  a  new  one 
to  pilgrims  from  all  nations,  and  that  from  the  wastes  which  echoed  no  sounds 
but  the  howlings  of  the  wild  beasts,  there  went  up  the  divine  song,  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  Deo.  Thus  began  that  glorious  Catholic  settlement  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  destined  to  grow  and  flourish  like  a  beautiful  mount¬ 
ain-flower  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness! 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  Father  Gallitzin’s  congregation  consisted  of  about 
forty  families,  and  the  number  was  rapidly  increasing.  “  I  have  now,  thanks 
be  to  God,”  he  said,  “a  little  home  of  my  own,  for  the  first  time  since  I  came 
to  this  country,  and  God  grant  that  I  may  be  able  to  keep  it.” 

The  whole  cost  of  his  colonization — spiritual  and  material — was  borne 
by  the  princely  pastor.  He  lived  on  the  farm  which  the  generous  Captain 
McGuire  had  given  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  But  in  order  to  attract 
immigration  around  him  he  bought  vast  tracts  of  land,  which  he  sold  in  farms 
at  a  low  rate,  or  even  gave  to  the  poor,  relying  on  his  patrimony  to  meet  his 
engagements.  The  wilderness  soon  put  on  a  new  aspect.  The  settlers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  impulses  of  the  great  missionary,  who  kept  steadfastly  in  view  the 
improvement  of  his  work.  His  first  care  was  to  get  up  a  grist-mill;  then 
arose  numerous  out-buildings;  additional  property  was  purchased,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  colony  grew  in  extent  and  prosperity.  A  large  part  of  his 
own  land  he  laid  out  for  a  town,  and  named  it  Loretto;  the  remainder  he 
cleared  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  the  priests  who  should  succeed  him,  and 
such  institutions  as  should  in  time  arise. 

In  carrying  out  his  work,  the  prince-priest  received  material  assistance 
from  Europe.  At  first,  sums  of  money  were  regularly  remitted  to  him  by 

his  mother.  With  her  he  kept  up  a  fond  correspondence,  which  his  great 
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love  foi;  her  rendered  one  of  the  consolations  of  his  life.  But  he  lost  this 
good  and  tender  parent  in  1806. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  could  not  pardon  the  son  of  a  Russian  prince 
for  becoming  a  Catholic  priest,  and  in  1808  the  noble  misssionary  received 
from  a  friend  in  Europe  a  letter,  saying: 

“  The  question  of  your  rights,  and  those  of  the  princess,  your  sister,  as 
to  your  father’s  property  in  Russia,  has  been  examined  by  the  senate  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  it  has  decided  that  by  reason  of  your  Catholic  faith,  and 
your  ecclesiastical  profession,  you  cannot  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  your  late 
father’s  property.  Your  sister  is  consequently  sole  heiress  of  the  property, 
and  is  soon  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  The  Council  of  State  has  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  senate,  and  the  emperor  by  his  sanction  has  given  it  the 
force  of  law.” 

Writing  to  her  brother,  the  Princess  Maria  said:  “You  maybe  perfectly 
easy.  I  shall  divide  with  you  faithfully,  as  I  am  certain  you  would  with  me. 
Such  was  the  will  of  our  deceased  father,  and  of  our  dearest  mother;  and  such 
also  will  be  the  desire  of  my  affectionate  love  and  devotedness  towards  you, 
my  dearest  brother.” 

When  the  princess  married  the  insolvent  prince  of  Salm,she  said  no  more 
about  remittances.  Father  Gallitzin,  however,  cared  not  for  wealth,  save  to 
aid  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  or  the  Church.  “  If  he  had  possessed  a  heart 
of  gold,”  said  one  who  knew  him  well,  “  he  would  have  given  it  to  the 
unfortunate.” 

He  was  up  before  the  sun.  Fasting,  he  rode  along  the  wild  pathways 
of  the  forest,  that  were  oftener  pressed  by  the  wolf  and  the  bear  than  by  the 
steps  of  any  human  being.  The  wrath  of  the  storm  often  broke  over  his 
devoted  head.  Then,  when  he  reached  some  out-of-the-way  church,  came 
the  same  round  of  duties  as  before— confession,  Mass,  baptisms,  marriages, 
funerals,  exhortations,  and,  last  of  all,  another  long  journey. 

In  his  church  at  Loretto  everything  moved  with  the  nicest  exactness. 

He  was  a  lover  of  order.  At  his  Sunday  Mass  he  preached  two  sermons _ 

one  in  English,  another  in  German.  French,  however,  was  his  mother- 
tongue.  He  was  a  master  of  English,  but  he  did  not  speak  German  very 
well.  His  sermons  were  simplicity  itself,  ever  suited  to  the  times,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  needs  of  his  people.  In  a  letter  dated  1806,  Father  Gallitzin 
states  that,  “  the  greatest  part  of  the  congregation”  was  Irish. 

He  was  very  severe  on  anything  that  savored  of  irreverence  in  church. 
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It  was  the  house  of  God,  and  it  must  be  respected.  Once  a  Protestant  stood 
in  the  crowded  edifice,  gazed  abound,  and  seemingly  viewed  the  prayerful 
congregation  with  disgust.  A  hand  gently  touched  his  shoulder  and  he  heard 
the  words:  “Every  one  kneels  here.”  He  knelt  instantly,  for  it  was  the 
pastor  of  Loretto  that  spoke. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  he  did  not  meet  with  such  ready  obedience. 
A  member  of  his  congregation  had  married  a  Protestant  lady.  She  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband  to  church,  but  did  not  kneel.  She  stood,  and  her  large 
figure  was  conspicuous.  Mass  went  on.  Many  good  people  trembled,  for 
they  felt  that  a  rebuke,  swift  and  terrible,  was  coming.  Father  Gallitzin  was 
silent  until  he  turned  around  to  give  Holy  Communion.  “Kneel  down, 
woman — kneel  down!  ”  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  But  she  did  not  kneel.  An 
instant  passed ;  the  prince’s  black  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire,  and  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  he  exclaimed:  “Woman,  kneel  down!”  The  words  shook  the  very 
church,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  lady  dropped  on  her  knees. 

Six  months  rolled  by.  One  day  a  lady  appeared  at  the  door  of  Father 
Gallitzin’s  house.  He  received  her  kindly,  and  she  told  him  she  was  the  per¬ 
son  he  had  once  commanded  to  kneel.  He  smiled.  They  conversed  for 
awhile.  “  I  have  come  to  be  received  into  the  Church,”  she  observed  after  a 
pause.  “  I  have  told  nobody.  I  believed  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  true 
religion,  from  the  moment  you  told  me  to  kneel  that  day  in  church.”  She 
became  a  good  Catholic. 

We  have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  venerable  missionary’s  appearance  on 
one  of  his  forest  journeys,  when  he  had  reached  his  sixty-fourth  year.  For  it 
we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Rev.  Father  Lemcke,  O.S.B.,  afterwards  his 
successor.  In  the  summer  of  1834,  the  good  father  was  sent  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  the  assistance  of  the  aged  prince-priest.  After  several  days  of  rough 
travel  he  reached  Munster,  a  village  some  miles  from  Loretto.  Here  Father 
Lemcke  procured  an  Irish  lad  to  pilot  him  on  his  way  I 

“  As  we  had  gone,”  he  says,  “  a  couple  of  miles  through  the  woods,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  sled  drawn  by  a  pair  of  vigorous  horses,  and  in  the  sled  a 
half-recumbent  traveler,  in  every  lineament  of  whose  face  could  be  read  a 
character  of  distinction.  He  was  outwardly  dressed  in  a  thread-bare  over¬ 
coat,  and  on  his  head  a  peasant’s  hat,  so  worn  and  dilapidated  that  no  one 
would  have  rescued  it  from  the  garbage  of  the  streets.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  this  singular  mode  of  conveyance.  While  I  was  taking 
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my  brain  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem,  Tom,  my  guide,  who 
was  trotting  ahead,  turned  round,  and  pointing  to  the  old  man,  said:  ‘Here 
comes  the  priest.’ 

“I  immediately  coaxed  up  my  nag  to  the  sled.  ‘Are  you  really  the 
pastor  of  Loretto?’ said  I.  ‘I  am,  sir.’  ‘Prince  Gallitzin?’  ‘At  your  service, 
sir,’  he  said,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  ‘You  are  probably  astonished,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  after  I  handed  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  ‘at  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  my  equipage.  But  there’s  no  help  for  it.  You  have  no  doubt  already 
found  out  that  in  these  countries  you  need  not  dream  of  a  carriage  road. 
You  could  not  drive  ten  yards  without  danger  of  an  overturn.  I  am  pre¬ 
vented,  since  a  fall  which  I  have  had,  from  riding  on  horseback,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  now  to  travel  on  foot.  Besides,  I  carry  along  everything 
required  for  the  celebration  of  Holy  Mass.  I  am  now  going  to  a  spot  where 
I  have  a  mission,  and  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  has  been  announced  for 
to-day.  Go  to  Loretto,  and  make  yourself  at  home  till  my  return  to-night; 
unless,  indeed,  you  should  prefer  to  accompany  me.’0’  Father  Lemcke  was 
only  too  happy  to  bear  him  company.  It  was  a  chance  that  might  not  be 
repeated  to  study  the  prince-priest  in  the  sacerdotal  office  which  so  well  be¬ 
came  him. 

Bishop  Kenrick,  who  was  at  that  time  coadjutor  in  Philadelphia,  and  as 
such  happy  enough  to  count  Prince  Gallitzin  among  his  priests,  wrote  of  him 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1834:  “Loretto,  in  Cambria  county,  is  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  missionary,  Prince  Gallitzin,  and  a  very  numerous  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  that  venerable  man  chose  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghanies  as  his  retreat,  or  rather  as  the  center  of  his  mission;  thence 
he  went,  from  time  to  time,  to  bear  the  succors  of  religion  to  the  Catholics 
scattered  over  an  immense  territory,  where  five  priests  are  now  occupied.  The 
number  of  the  faithful  at  his  arrival  was  very  trifling  in  Cambria  county;  his 
perseverance,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  was 
crowned  with  heavenly  benedictions.  The  mountains  have  become  fertile  and 
the  forests  flourishing.  Many  Protestants  have  followed  his  example,  re¬ 
nouncing  the  errors  of  the  sects  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up;  and 
Catholics  came  from  all  sides  to  commit  themselves  to  the  paternal  care  of  a 
priest  whose  pure  and  humble  life  excites  them  to  the  exercise  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  virtues.” 

For  forty-one  years  this  humble  man,  this  truly  great  and  good  priest, 
led  upon  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  a  most  perfect  Christian  life.  When 
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warned  to  take  more  care  of  himself,  he  would  answer,  in  his  own  energetic 
style:  “  As  the  days  have  gone  by /when  hy  martyrdom  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  testify  to  God’s  glory  upon  earth,  it  becomes  our  duty,  like  the  toil-worn 
ox,  to  remain  hitched  to  the  plow  in  the  field  of  the  Lord.”  On  Easter 
Sunday,  1840,  Father  Gallitzin,  being  seventy  years  of  age,  had,  early  in  the 
morning,  taken  his  seat  in  the  confessional.  After  discharging  these  duties, 
he  bravely  braced  up  his  remaining  strength  to  ascend  the  altar  for  the 
celebration  of  Mass.  When  it  was  over  he  took  to  his  bed — the  bed  from 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  rise.  On  the  6th  of  May,  his  pure  and 
princely  spirit  passed  to  the  bosom  of  God. 

The  revered  Father  Gallitzin’s  best  eulogy  is  his  work.  He  erected  the 
first  chapel  in  what  now  comprises  the  three  dioceses  of  Pittsburg,  Alleghany 
City,  and  Erie.  His  cherished  Loretto  is  the  most  Catholic  village  in  the 
United  States.  Not  till  the  traveler  has  pressed  the  soil  of  Cambria  county 
does  he  feel  that  he  is  in  a  truly  Christian  land,  as  he  catches  sight  of  the 
ten  Catholic  churches  and  three  monasteries — all  of  which  cropped  out  of 
Loretto,  under  the  creative  and  fostering  hands  of  this  apostolic  and  wonder¬ 
ful  man.  What  share  he  had  in  its  material  prosperity  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  he  spent  over  $150,000  in  its  improvement.  Though  for  many 
years  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  he  firmly  refused  all  offers 
of  being  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  Having  renounced  the  dignities  of 
the  world,  he  did  not  aspire  to  those  of  the  Church. 

Long  before  his  death,  however,  he  was  held  in  universal  respect.  The 
name  Gallitzin  has  since  been  given  to  a  fine  village. 

His  love  of  books  was  remarkable.  He  had  collected  a  large  number, 
and  truthfully  inscribed  on  these  dear  companions  of  his  solitude  the  words: 
“  Gallitzin  and  his  friends.” 

On  one  occasion  he  had  given  a  liberal  alms  to  a  poor  traveler,  who 
afterwards  squandered  the  money  at  a  tavern.  When  informed  of  the  decep¬ 
tion,  the  good  and  noble  donor  replied,  “  I  gave  it  not  to  him,  but  to  God.” 

In  an  age  of  pride  and  pretension,  the  humility  of  this  great  man  is  truly 
touching.  For  many  years  he  suppressed  the  illustrious  name  of  Gallitzin, 
and  was  known  simply  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  set  out  on  his  travels  as  Augustine  Schmet,  or,  in  English,  Smith.  At  the 
seminary,  when  pursuing  his  studies,  he  was  known  by  that  name.  He  was 
naturalized  as  Augustine  Smith,  and  it  was  only  many  years  after,  that,  for 
good  reasons,  he  resumed  his  family  name.  -When  told  of  the  fame  of  his 
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writings,  he  said  that  “he  was  glad  that  the  same  God  who  had  enabled  an 
ass  to  speak — who  had  enabled  the  unlettered  to  convert  the  universe,  had 
also  enabled  his  ignorance  to  say  something  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 

Over  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Father  Gallitzin,  his  loved 
Loretto  was  visited  by  the  apostolic  nuncio,  Mgr.  Bedini.  .  He  was  delighted. 
“  This  village,”  he  writes,  “  sanctified  by  the  apostleship  of  Prince  Demetrius 
Gallitzin,  is  situated  upon  the  highest  mountainsof  Pennsylvania,  and  is  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Germans — all  Catholics  without  exception.  My  carriage  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  about  five  hundred  persons  on  horseback — men  and  women — and 
followed  by  fifty  vehicles.  This  peaceful  cortege,  defiling  joyously  around 
the  vast  mountains,  under  a  most  brilliant  sun,  was  to  us  as  solemn  as  it  was 
touching.” 

“As  he  had  taken  for  his  models,”  says  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Heyden,  the 
dear  friend  and  biographer  who  received  the  prince-priest’s  last  breath,  “  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  the  Francis  of  Saleses,  the  Charles  Borromeos,  the  Vin¬ 
cents  of  Paul,  so,  like  them,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  tender  and  lively 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Mary.  He  endeavored  to  be  an  imitator  of  her,  as  she  was  of  Christ. 
He  recited  the  Rosary  every  evening  among  his  household ;  and  inculcated 
constantly  on  his  people  this  admirable  devotion,  and  all  the  other  pious  exer¬ 
cises  in  honor  of  Mary. 

“  The  Church  in  which  he  said  daily  Mass,  he  had  dedicated  under  the 
invocation  of  this  ever-glorious  Virgin,  whom  all  nations  were  to  call  blessed. 
It  was  in  honor  of  Mary,  and  to  place  his  people  under  her  peculiar  patronage, 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  Loretto  to  the  town  he  founded  here,  after  the  far- 
famed  Loretto,  which,  towering  above  the  blue  wave  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
Italian  coast,  exhibits  to  the  Christian  pilgrim  the  hallowed  and  magnificent 
temple  which  contains  the  sainted  shrine  of  Mary’s  humble  house  in  which 
she  at  Nazareth  heard  announced  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  which 
the  mariners,  as  they  pass  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  deep,  or  return  in 
safety  from  them,  salute,  chanting  the  joyous  hymn,  Ave  Maris  Stella.  Foi, 
like  St.  John,  he  recognized  in  her  a  mother  recommended  to  him  by  the 
words  of  the  dying  Jesus:  ‘  He  said  to  the  disciple,  behold  thy  mother!’  And 
so,  when  his  frame  was  worn  out  in  her  service,  and  her  Son’s,  he  went  up  to 
see  her  face  on  high.” 

The  father  of  our  holy  missionary  died  at  Brunswick  in  1803,  still 
unreconciled  to  the  idea  of  having  his  son  a  priest,  and  his  wife  a  pious 
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Catholic,  while  he  was  a  disciple  of  Diderot.  He  embittered  the  last  days 
of  the  princess  by  reproaching  her  with  causing  her  son’s  conversion.  She 
bore  all  with  Christian  patience,  and  expired  in  1806,  fortified  with  all  the 
consolations  of  the  dying.  Her  example,  and  that  of  her  son,  doubtless, 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  family.  One  of  their  nephews,  the 
young  Prince  Alexander  Gallitzin,  openly  became  a  Catholic  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  iStzj.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  then  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
this  conversion  excited  so  much  attention  in  Russia,  and  so  irritated  his  uncle, 
then  minister  of  worship  to  the  emperor,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  was 
immediately  banished  from  Russia.  Another  aunt  of  young  Alexander 
became  a  Catholic  in  Russia  under  Father  Ronsin,  and  her  daughter,  Princess 
Elizabeth  Gallitzin,  having  herself  abjured  the  Greek  schism,  entered  the 
community  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Paris.  After  a  stay  at  Rome,  she  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  where  she  founded  four  houses  of  her  order, 
and  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Louisiana,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1843. 

Meanwhile  Pittsburg  had  grown  strong  in  the  faith.  In  the  first  years 
of  this  century,  the  Rev.  F.  X.  O’Brien  had  a  mission  at  Brownsville,  forty 
miles  south  of  Pittsburg,  which  latter  city  he  visited  every  month,  to  say 
Mass  for  the  few  Catholics  who  gathered  around  him  in  a  private  room. 
About  1807,  however,  he  made  Pittsburg  his  residence,  and  in  the  following 
year  erected  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  so  apparently  large  for  the  wants  of  the 
faithful,  that  he  was  long  annoyed  with  reproaches  of  extravagance. 

Father  O’Brien  was  succeeded  at  Pittsburg  by  Father  Charles  B.  Maguire, 
an  Irish  Franciscan,  who  had  studied  at  St.  Isidore’s  Convent,  Rome.  He 
was  even  a  professor  there,  when  the  French  invasion  compelled  him  to  retire 
to  Germany,  where  he  received  from  the  royal  family  of  Bourbon,  then 
exiled  from  France,  many  favors  and  marks  of  respect.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  about  1812,  and  the  mission  of  Westmoreland  county,  com¬ 
prising  Latrobe  and  Youngstown,  was  first  assigned  to  him.  There  Father 
Brauers  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  1789;  and  this  cradle  of  Catholicity  in 
the  diocese  of  Pittsburg  has  become,  since  1846,  the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  in  the  United  States'. 

Bishop  Kenrick,  in  1834,  noted  the  existence  of  a  large  German  popula¬ 
tion  at  Pittsburg.  To  take  care  of  the  Catholics  of  that  nation,  some 
Redemptorist  fathers  arrived  at  Pittsburg  in  1839,  and  immediately  began 
the  erection  of  the  church  of  St.  Philomena.  Two  years  previous,  four 
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Sisters  of  Charity  from  Emmitsburg  opened  a  school  at  Pittsburg,  and  sootl 
took  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum.  But  it  is  chiefly  since  1843,  when  Dr. 
O’Connor,  instead  of  being  pastor,  became  bishop  of  Pittsburg,  that,  under 
the  influence  of  his  zeal,  the  new  diocese  saw  churches,  convents  and  monas¬ 
teries  rise  on  all  sides,  so  that  it  is  now,  under  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Richard 
Phelan,  one  of  the  best  endowed  in  the  United  States  ;n  the  resources  of  its 
clergy  and  the  number  of  its  religious  communities. 


Chapter  XXXV 


In  Hem  Yonk  City* 


MANHATTAN  in  Olden  Times. — Priests  who  Visited  the  Island. — Ingratitude 
and  Bigotry  oe  the  Dutch.  —  Governor  Dungan.  —  Terrorism  Among  the 
Faithful. — Hanging  of  a  Priest. — The  Unconquerable  Jesuits. — Arnold 
the  Betrayer. — Return  of  Toleration. — Old  St.  Peter’s  Church. — Rioters 
Baffled  at  St.  Patrick’s.  —  Manhattan  Converts.  —  The  First  Bishop  of 
New  York. — His  Famous  Successors. 


HE  seed-time  of  the  Faith  on  Manhattan  Island — now  occupied  by 
the  huge  Empire  city — was  lovingly  and  competently  sketched  by 
the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Bayley,  of  Baltimore,  while  he  was  yet  a 
simple  priest  and  secretary  to  the  illustrious  Archbishop  Hughes. 
Following  an  appreciative  review  of  that  work,  which  is  recognized 
as  standard  authority,  we  are  enabled  to  set  forth  here  the  more 
important  and  striking  facts. 

The  early  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  island  of  New  York 
is  indeed  an  attractive  and  interesting  theme.  It  opens  with  the  romantic 
story  of  the  early  Jesuit  missions;  for  of  the  visits  of  the  Catholic  navigators, 
Verrazani  and  Sebastian  Gomez,  we  have  too  little  detail  to  know  whether  a 
priest  actually  said  Mass  on  the  island. 

The  first  priest  who  is  known  to  have  set  his  foot  on  the  island  of  Man¬ 
hattan  was  an  illustrious  missionary,  who,  while  on  his  way  from  Quebec  to  his 

mission  ground  on  the  upper  lakes,  was  in  1643  taken  by  the  Mohawks, 
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tortured  almost  beyond  the  j^ower  of  human  endurance,  spared  to  become  the 
slave  of  savages,  bearing  their  burdens  in  their  winter  hunts,  in  their  fishing 
trips  to  Saratoga  Lake  and  the  Hudson,  on  their  trading  visits  to  the  Dutch 
Fort  Orange,  where  Albany  now  stands,  bearing  all,  enduring  all,  with  a  soul 
ever  wrapped  in  prayer  and  union  with  God,  till  at  last  the  Dutch  overcame  his 
reluctance  and  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  his  savage  captors,  as  they  were 
about  to  put  him  to  death.  Covered  with  wounds  and  bruises,  mutilated, 
extenuated,  scarce  human  in  dress  or  outward  form,  such  was  Isaac  Jogues,  the 
first  Catholic  priest  to  enter  the  great  city,  then  in  its  infancy,  to  meet  with 
respect  and  kindness  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  reverence  due  to  a  martyr  from 
the  two  Catholics,  sole  children  of  the  ancient  Faith  then  in  New  Amsterdam. 

The  stay  of  this  illustrious  missionary  was  brief,  and  his  ministry  wras 
limited  to  the  confessional,  his  chapel  and  vestments  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  and  been  greedily  seized  as  trophies. 

Governor  Kieft  displayed  great  humanity  in  his  care  of  the  missionary, 
and  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Europe.  Panting 
for  martyrdom,  Father  Jogues  remained  in  his  native  land  only  to  obtain 
needed  dispensations  and  permission  to  return  to  his  labors.  On  reaching 
Canada,  he  found  peace  almost  made  with  the  Mohawks,  and,  proceeding  as 
envoy  to  their  territory,  concluded  a  treaty.  He  was  invited  to  plant  a  mis¬ 
sion  among  them,  as  his  associates  had  done  among  their  kindred,  the  Hurons. 
But  when  he  returned  to  do  so,  prejudices  had  sprung  up,  a  hatred  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  something  baneful  had  seized  them,  the  missionary  was  arrested, 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  and  in  a  few  days  put  to  death  on  the  banks  of  Caugh- 
nawaga  Creek,  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1646. 

The  next  priest  known  to  have  visited  New  York  was  the  Italian  Father 
Bressani,  who  underwent  a  similar  course  of  suffering,  was  captured,  tortured, 
enslaved,  and  ransomed  by  the  kindly  Dutch ;  and  by  them  sent  to  France. 
Although  he  subsequently  published  a  short  account  of  the  Huron  missions, 
he  is  entirely  silent  as  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  we  know  nothing  in  regard 
to  any  exercise  of  the  ministry  during  his  stay  on  the  island. 

The  first  priest  who  came  to  extend  his  ministry  to  any  Catholics  in  the 
place  was  the  Jesuit  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne,  the  discoverer  of  the  salt 
springs  at  Syracuse,  and  the  successful  founder  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Onondaga  missions.  His  visit  was  repeated,  and  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  probability  that  he  may  have  atually  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
The  real  field  of  his  labors,  and  those  of  his  associates,  was,  however, 
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the  castles  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois,  in  which,  for  many  years, 
regular  Catholic  chapels  subsisted,  winning  many  to  the  faith,  and  sav¬ 
ing  many  by  baptism  in  infancy  or  in  fatal  illness.  The  converts  at  last 
began  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  where  three  villages  of  Catholic  Iroquois  still 
attest  the  power  of  the  gospel  as  preached  by  the  early  missionaries.  Polit¬ 
ical  jealousies,  infused  by  the  English,  gradually  intensified  the  innate  dislike 
of  the  pagans  to  Catholicity,  and  prejudice,  debauchery,  and  penal  laws  at 
last  drove  the  Catholic  missionaries  from  a  field  in  which  they  had  labored 
with  such  courageous  and  unremitting  zeal. 

For  years  the  only  Catholic  missionary  in  their  territory  was  Father 
Milet,  held  at  Oneida  as  a  prisoner.  Flying  visits  alone  after  this  kept  up 
the  faith,  and  in  1709,  Father  Peter  Mareuil,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  retired 
to  Albany,  and  the  mission  in  the  Iroquois  country  virtually  closed.  The 
later  and  tardy  Protestant  efforts  were  in  a  measure  built  on  these  early  Cath¬ 
olic  labors,  and  from  Dellius  to  Zeisberger  they  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  to  form  their  own  instructions. 

This  Iroquois  church  has  its  martyr  missionary  Jogues,  its  martyred  neo¬ 
phytes,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  rather  than  renounce  Jesus 
to  bow  the  knee  to  Aireskoi;  and  its  holy  virgin  in  Catherine  Tehgahkwita, 
the  Genevieve  of  New  France.  Then  came  the  growth  of  mustard-seed  in 
the  Dutch  colony.  We  hear  of  the  freedom  of  worship  achieved  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  founders  of  the  Dutch  republic.  It  is  indeed  a  favorite  theme. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  battled  with  Spain,  and  the  blood  of  both  won 
the  liberty  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  Then  as  now  Catholics  formed 
nearly  half  the  population  of  Holland.  But  as  soon  as  freedom  was  obtained, 
the  Protestants  turned  on  the  Catholics,  who  had  fought  by  their  sides, 
deprived  them  of  civil  rights,  put  their  religion  under  a  ban,  expelled  them 
from  their  ancient  churches.  In  fact,  they  halted  in  their  course  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  only  when  fear  dictated  a  little  prudence. 

The  very  church  given  to  the  English  Puritans  under  Robinson,  by  the 
Dutch  authorities,  was  the  church  of  the  Catholic  Beguines,  whose  residen¬ 
ces  encircled  the  chapel  of  which  Dutch  laws  deprived  them,  in  order  to  give 
it  to  foreigners  who  reviled  the  creed  that  erected  it  and  the  worship  of  the 
Most  High  so  long  offered  within  its  walls. 

When  New  Netherland  was  colonized,  this  fierce  intolerance  of  the 
dominant  party  in  Holland  excluded  Catholics  from  the  new  settlement  as 
rigorously  as  Puritan  fanaticism  banished  them  from  the  shores  of  New 
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England.  The  Catholic  Hollander  could  not  emigrate  to  the  new  land.  No 
worship  was  permitted  but  that  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Holland.  It 
is  well  to  talk  of  Dutch  toleration,  but  it  is  the  veriest  myth  ever  concocted ; 
and  in  New  Netherland,  though  men  were  received  who  had  denied  Christ 
and  been  pirates  or  Salee  rovers,  Catholicity  was  excluded. 

Gradually  a  few  Catholics  did  creep  into  the  colony.  Father  Jogues  on 
his  visit  in  1643  found  an  Irishman  and  a  Portuguese  woman,  forerunners  of 
the  four  hundred  thousand  now  on  Manhattan  Island.  Le  Moyne,  as  we 
have  stated,  subsequently  visited  the  island,  and  a  Dutch  domine  avers 
that  he  did  so  in  order  to  give  the  consolations  of  religion  to  some  Catholic 
sailors  and  residents;  but  the  fanaticism  of  Holland  was  here,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  freedom  of  worship  supposed  to  exist,  we  find  that  in 
1658  a  Catholic  in  Brooklyn  was  punished  for  objecting  to  support  a 
reformed  minister. 

By  the  reduction  of  New  York,  in  1664,  to  the  English  sway,  restric¬ 
tions  were  really  if  not  explicitly  removed.  -James,  duke  of  York,  was  a 
Catholic,  and  his  province  of  New  York  was  for  a  time  governed  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Dongan,  also  a  Catholic.  Under  his  administration  Catholic  priests 
for  the  first  time  took  up  their  residence  on  the  island.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  little  more  than  the  names  of  three  clergymen  and  some  indication  of 
the  period  of  their  stay;  though  hostile  notices  tell  us  of  one  terrible  crime 
they  perpetrated— they  actually  did  erect  a  “Jesuit  college,”  and  taught  boys 
Latin.  The  king’s  farm  was  assigned  as  the  place  for  this  institution  of  learn- 
ing;but  before  Catholicity  could  take  an  enduring  form,  James  II  was  hurled 
from  his  throne  for  trying  to  make  the  Anglican  bishops  speak  a  little  tole¬ 
ration.  As  has  often  happened,  intolerance,  with  the  banner-cry  of  “liberty;” 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  New  York  soon  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  true  bigot  stamp,  grandson  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  butchers  in  the 
blood-stained  annals  of  Ireland,  Coote,  earl  of  Bellomont.  He  disgraced  the 
colonial  legislation  with  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  and  characteristically 
lied  in  the  preamble  of  his  act.  But  he  was  a  stanch  Protestant,  and  had 
some  curious  dealings  with  Captain  Kidd.  The  result  of  this  change  in  New 
York  affairs  was  that  the  king’s  farm  slipped  into  the  hands  of  the  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  they  built  Trinity  Church  on  it. 

Under  the  harrying  that  began  with  Leisler’s  usurpation  of  authority  in 
the  province  on  the  fall  of  James,  and  his  mad  brain  full  of  plots  and  “dia¬ 
bolical  designs  of  the  wicked  and  cruel  papists,”  such  Catholics  as  had  settled 
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in  New  York  seem  gradually  to  have  moved  elsewhere;  or,  if  they  remained, 
reared  families  who  were  strangers  to  the  Faith. 

Thus  far  Catholicity  in  New  York  had  a  strange  history.  Is  it  a  dream? 
Fact  first:  Enlightened  Dutch  Protestants,  champions  of  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  exclude  Catholics,  and  when  they  creep  in,  tax  them  to  support  a 
church  against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Fact  second:  Enlightened 
English  Protestants,  after  a  great  and  glorious  revolution,  and  of  course  full 
of  toleration,  passed  penal  laws  subjecting  Catholic  priests  to  imprisonment 
for  life  with  murderers  and  criminals.  Fact  third:  Catholics  during  the 
brief  period  of  their  influence  gave  the  colony  a  legislature,  a  bill  of  rights, 
freedom  of  worship  to  all  Christians,  and  a  college,  and  first  attempted  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  Christianize  the  negro  slave.  Dr.  Bayley  thus  narrates  one  of  these 
glorious  works: 

“The  first  act  of  the  first  assembly  of  New  York  convened  by  Col.  Dongan  was 
the  ‘Charter  of  Liberty,’  passed  October  30,  1683,  which,  among  other  things,  declares 
that  ‘no  person  or  persons  which  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  shall,  at  any 
time,  be  any  ways  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  or  matter  of  religious  concernment,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the 
civil  peace  of  the  province;  but  that  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons  may,  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  times,  freely  have,  and  fully  enjoy,  his  or  their  judgments  or 
consciences  in  matters  of  religion,  throughout  all  the  province — they  behaving  them¬ 
selves  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  not  using  this  liberty  to  licentiousness,  nor  to  the 
civil  injury  or  outward  disturbance  of  others.’  By  another  enactment,  all  denomina¬ 
tions  then  in  the  province  were  secured  in  their  liberty  and  discipline,  and  the  like 
privilege  was  granted  to  others  who  might  come  into  it.” 

For  fifty  years  the  history  of  Catholicity  on  New  York  island  is  a  blank. 
A  priest  was  occasionally  brought  in  as  a  prisoner  on  some  Spanish  ship  taken 
by  a  privateer;  that  is  all.  Catholics  are  scarcely  alluded  to.  But  an  awak¬ 
ening  came  in  1741  in  one  of  the  wildest  excitements  in  our  annals.  Cathol¬ 
ics  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  for  a  long  time  no  breath  implicated 
the  few  Catholics  with  the  supposed  dangers,  till  a  silly  letter  of  General 
Oglethorpe  put  the  idea  into  the  heads  of  the  New  York  authorities.  Then 
the  negro  question  and  the  Catholic  question,  which  have  so  long  alternately 
afforded  a  topic  for  sensation,  and  have  at  times  been  so  oddly  combined,  met 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  annals. 

Dr.  Bayley  thus  describes  the  negro  plot: 

“The  year  1741  was  made  memorable  by  one  of  those  popular  excitements  which 
shows  that  whole  communities  as  well  as  individuals  are  sometimes  liable  to  lose  their 
wits.  Upon  a  rumor  of  a  plot  made  by  the  negi-oes  to  burn  the  city  and  massacre  the 
inhabitants,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  carried  away  by  a  sudden  excitement. 
The  lieutenant-governor  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  and  full  pardon  to 
any  free  white  person  who  would  make  kno-wm  the  author  or  authors  of  certain 
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attempts  to  set  fire  to  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  A  servant-girl,  named  Mary 
Burton,  living  with  a  man  named  Hughson,  who  had  been  previously  condemned  for 
receiving  stolen  goods,  came  forward  to  claim  the  reward,  declaring  that  certain 
negroes  who  frequented  her  master’s  house  (he  kept  a  small  tavern)  had  made  a  plot; 
one  of  the  accused,  named  Cuffee,  she  declared  had  said  that  ‘a  great  many  people  had 
too  much,  and  others  too  little,’  and  that  such  an  unequal  state  of  things  should  not 
continue  long.  The  pretended  disclosures  increased  the  excitement,  and  the  lawyers 
of  the  city,  to  the  number  of  seven,  with  the  attorney-general,  were  called  together  to 
take  council  in  regard  to  the  matter.  They  certainly  manifested  very  little  coolness  or 
judgment,  and  may  be  said  to  have  led  on  the  unfair  and  unjust  trials  which  followed. 
The  accused  had  no  counsel  allowed  them;  the  attorney-general  and  the  whole  bar 
were  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution;  the  evidence  was  loose  and  inconclusive,  and 
came  without  exception  from  the  mouths  of  interested  persons  of  bad  character.  Yet, 
upon  such  evidence  as  this,  four  white  persons  were  hanged,  eleven  negroes  were 
burned  at  the  stake,  eighteen  hanged,  and  fifty  were  transported  and  sold,  principally 
in  the  West  Indies — the  city  of  New  York  at  this  time  containing  about  12,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  of  which  one-sixth,  in  all  probability,  were  negro  slaves.  Among  those  hung  was 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  John  Ury.  Whether  he  was  really  a  Catholic  priest  or  not,  he  was 
certainly  condemned  and  hung  as  such.  The  most  conclusive  fact  in  favor  of  his  being 
a  priest  is  founded  upon  the  circumstance  that,  when  arraigned  as  a  priest,  tried  as  a 
priest,  and  condemned  as  a  priest,  he  never  formally  denied  it,  nor  exhibited  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  being  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England. 

“  The  persons  most  to  blame  were  the  judges  and  lawyers.  The  speech  of  the 
attorney-general  on  the  trial  of  Ury,  the  sentence  given  by  Horsmanden  upon  certain 
of  the  negroes,  and  that  by  the  chief-justice  on  others,  are  so  harsh,  cruel,  and  abusive, 
that  we  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  they  had  uttered  them,  if  they  were  not 
published  with  the  authority  of  Horsmanden  himself.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
their  1  holy  horror  of  popery  ’  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  whole  matter  as  their  fear 
of  insurrection  among  the  blacks.” 

Of  course  after  this  attack  of  insanity  New  York  was  scarcely  a  place 
for  a  Catholic  to  reside.  There  must  have  been  a  few ;  but  evidently  they 
avoided  attracting  attention.  The  next  Catholic  sensation  was  that  of  a  poor 
creature  whose  life  had  been  a  sad  defiance  of  all  religion  and  morality,  but 
who,  at  her  death,  sent  some  money  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inglis,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  with  a  request  that  she  should  be  buried  in  the  church.  She  was 
indeed  interred  there,  till  a  clamor  rose  fierce  and  loud.  She  was  not  only  a 
public  sinner  but  a  Catholic;  the  latter  too  terrible  a  sin  to  forgive,  so  she  was 
taken  up;  but  Mr.  Inglis  never  recovered  from  the  stigma. 

Not  long  before  the  Revolution,  the  few  Catholics  in  New  York  were 
again  the  object  of  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  with  whom  so  much  of  our 
history  is  connected.  The  mission  of  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  in  Mary¬ 
land  was  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  that  colony,  gradually  extended  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  aided  chiefly  by  the  bequest  of  Sir  John  James. 
The  mission  was  one  involving  some  danger,  and  hence  required  great 
caution;  but  finally  a  Catholic  priest  stood  in  New  York  to  begin  to  gather 
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the  faithful,  and  administer  the  sacraments  of  which  they  had  been  so  long 
deprived.  The  priest  who  formed  this  first  congregation,  the  nucleus  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  thus  of  all  the  Catholic  institutions  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan, 
was  a  German  Jesuit,  Father  Ferdinand  Steinmeyr,  known  on  the  American 
mission  as  Father  Farmer.  A  man  of  extensive  learning,  not  only  in  the 
theological  studies  of  his  Church,  but  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  had  been  glad  to  add  his  name  to  their  list  of  members. 
Here  he  would  have  been  a  fit  associate  for  Colden,  Franklin,  and  Barton, 
but  the  gratification  of  this  taste  would  have  made  him  too  conspicuous  in  a 
prejudiced  and  hostile  community ;  and  the  man  of  science  submitted  to  be  passed 
by  without  notice,  anxious  only  to  do  his  duty  as  a  missionary,  and  gather  the 
lost  sheep  of  Israel.  The  reticence  required  unfortunately  leaves  us  without 
any  direct  information  as  to  his  visits,  and  we  do  not  positively  know 
when  or  where  this  man,  whose  learning  would  have  adorned  the  colony 
of  New  York,  first  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  pioneer  congregation 
of  Catholics  in  this  city.  Dr.  Bayley  has  collected  the  various  early  notes 
and  hints  on  this  interesting  point,  but  it  is  after  all  involved  in  great 
obscurity. 

Father  Farmer  came  undoubtedly  with  the  address  of  some  German 
Catholic,  and  his  visit  would  thus  be  less  likely  to  attract  attention,  as  German 
clergymen  of  various  denominations  often  passed  through  the  city.  Mr. 
Idley,  a  German  of  the  early  day,  claimed  that  Mass  was  first  said  in  his 
house  in  Wall  street,  and  the  claim  may  not  be  unfounded. 

Father  F armer  continued  these  occasional  visits  until  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  with  England.  The  defeat  of  Washington  on  Long  Island  threw 
New  York  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  his 
pastoral  visits  became  impossible. 

So  long  as  the  colonial  dependence  prevailed,  the  British  government 
stimulated  anti-Catholic  fanaticism,  because  while  this  spirit  was  fanned  the 
colonies  readily  gave  men  and  money  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Canada.  That 
French  colony,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  at  last  fell,  under  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies;  but  Canada,  once  reduced, 
became  the  object  of  sounder  and  more  dispassionate  statesmanship.  By  the 
surrender,  the  Canadians  were  guaranteed  certain  rights,  as  fhe  Irish  were 
by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  Protestant  governments  have  never  been  over- 
scrupulous  on  such  points,  and  it  was  as  easy  to  break  faith  with  the  Cana¬ 
dians  as  with  the  Irish,  but  this  time  Engl'and  was  honest.  The  Catholic 
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Church  was  left  almost  intact  in  Canada;  nay,  its  clerg}'  continued  under 
British  rule  to  gather  tithes  and  receive  certain  traditional  honors. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  people  of  the  older  colonies  to  brook.  Thev 
had  not  lavished  blood  and  treasure  for  this.  ‘The  very  bigotry  nurtured  by 
English  rule  now  turned  against  it.  And  what  wonder,  then,  that  the  first 
standard  of  revolt  reared  in  New  York  expressed  this  long-cherished  feeling, 
this  hatred  of  Catholics  so  long  encouraged  by  government,  what  wonder 
that  the  flag  of  American  freedom  that  first  floated  to  the  breeze  in  New 
York  bore  the  motto,  “  No  Popery”! 

How  little  we  can  fathom  the  designs  of  the  Almighty!  Who  look¬ 
ing  on  that  flag  could  see  in  it  the  germ  of  a  freedom  of  the  Church 
which  she  then  nowhere  out  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  really  possessed? 
Yet  it  was  there.  Down  to  the  French  alliance,  this  anti-Catholic  feel¬ 
ing  nerved  the  Whigs  and  discouraged  the  friends  of  British  rule.  Then 
it  changed,  and  the  Tory  papers  caught  up  every  occasion  to  show  how 
zealously  Protestant  the  British  party  was.  While  the  select  men  of  Bos¬ 
ton  followed  a  Catholic  procession  through  the  streets,  and  congress  went 
to  Mass,  the  British  authorities  in  New  York  are  pointed  out  by  a  pam¬ 
phleteer  of  the  day  as  beyond  reproach.  They  showed  their  anti-Catholic 
zeal  in  this  way : 

“  In  1778,  in  the  month  of  February,  a  large  French  ship  was  taken  by  the  British, 
near  the  Chesapeake,  and  sent  for  condemnation  into  New  York,  at  that  time  still  in 
possession  of  the  English.  Among  her  officers  was  a  .priest,  of  the  name  of  De  la 
Motte,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  vessel.  Being  permitted 
to  go  at  large  in  the  city,  he  was  solicited  by  his  countrymen,  and  by  those  of  his  own 
faith,  to  celebrate  Mass.  Being  advised  of  the  existence  of  the  prohibitory  law,  he 
applied  to  the  commanding  officer  for  permission,  which  was  refused;  but  M.  de  la 
Motte,  not  knowing  the  language  very  well,  mistook  what  was  intended  for  a  refusal  as 
a  permission,  and  accordingly  celebrated  Mass.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  and  kept  in 
close  confinement  until  exchanged.  This  was  under  Governor  Tryon’s  administration.” 

Benedict  Arnold — for  even  this  precious  worthy  may  come  in  as  an  illus¬ 
tration — when  he  sat  down  in  New  York  in  his  uniform  of  a  British  brio-adier. 
to  write  his  address  to  his  countrymen  justifying  the  step  which  he  had  taken, 
and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  characterize  by  the  ugly  name  of  treason, 
made  his  strong  anti-Catholic  feeling  justify  his  course.  He  had  entered  the 
movement  as  a  thorough  Protestant  ;  but  when  congress  began  to  favor 
popery,  he  foresaw  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  as  a  true  Protestant  made 
nis  peace  with  England.  Strong  as  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  had  been  in  the 
nearts  of  the  colonists,  we  do  not  find  that  this  appeal  of  Arnold  to  their 
prejudices  induced  a  single  man  to  desert  the  American  ranks;  it  is  far  more 
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likely  that  it  may  have  sent  some  Irish  soldiers  from  the  British  ranks  to 
swell  Washington’s  regiments. 

We  are  apt  to  associate  our  republic  with  the  idea  of  unbounded  religious 
toleration.  As  we  have  shown,  hostility  to  Catholics  was  a  potent  element 
in  arousing  the  people  to  declare  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  as  Originally  framed  bear  deeply  impressed  the  traces  of  that  common 
feeling  which  once,  in  Lyons,  proclaimed  in  one  line  free  toleration  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  in  the  next  prohibited  the  Mass  under  terrible  penalties.  If 
freedom  was  dreamed  of,  it  was  to  be  one  which  we  were  not  to  enjoy. 

The  anti-Catholic  feeling  that  characterized  the  first  national  movement 
was  displayed  in  the  convention  which  in  1777  formed  a  constitution  for  the 
state  of  New  York.  There  no  less  a  personage  than  John  Jay,  subsequently 
minister  to  England  and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  ardent,  fiery  advocate  of  intolerance.  Catholics  of  New  York 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Philip  Livingston  for 
the  manliness  with  which  in  that  convention  they  fought  the  battle  of  human 
freedom  and  sought  to  check  the  onslaught  of  intolerance.  But  they  failed. 
Under  that  constitution  no  Catholic  could  be  naturalized,  and  the  liberty  of 
worship  granted  was  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  justify  the  legislature  at  any 
time  in  crushing  Catholicity,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  at  once  adopted  an 
iron-clad  oath  that  effectually  prevented  any  Catholic  from  holding  office. 

Dr.  Bayley  gives  the  debates  on  the  interesting  questions  before  the  con¬ 
vention;  and  he  notes  how,  in  that  curious  system  of  language  so  common 
with  our  public  speakers  and  writers,  this  constitution  found  an  advocate  in 
the  late  polished  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  who  praised  it  in  an 
address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  for  its  liberality  in  containing 
no  provision  repugnant  to  civil  and  religious  toleration,  as  though  laws 
excluding  Catholics  from  citizenship  and  office  were  not  slightly  repugnant. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  earlier  days  was 
soon  neutralized,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  New  York  was  virtually  free  to 
receive  a  Catholic  Church. 

How,  then,  Catholicity  took  root  and  grew  under  the  protecting  work 
of  men  who 

“  Builded  better  than  they  knew,” 

how  it  has  spread  and  done  its  work  of  struggle  and  triumph  under  the 
federal  government  we  shall  now  see. 

The  peace  opened  New  York  to  Catholic  immigration,  and  the  influence 
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of  the  French  officers,  of  both  army  and  navy,  had  done  much  to  dispel 
prejudice.  The  church  to  which  Rochambeau,  Lafayette,  De  Kalb,  Pulaski, 
De  Grasse,  Vandreuil  belonged  was  socially  and  politically  respectable — nay, 
it  was  not  antagonistic  to  American  freedom. 

The  founder  of  the  Catholic  congregation  had  looked  anxiously  forward 
to  this  moment.  The  venerable  Father  Farmer  came  on  to  resume  his  labors 
and  gather  such  Catholics  as  the  Seven  Years’  War  had  left  or  gathered.  His 
visits  and  pastoral  care,  then  resumed,  wene  continued  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Whelan,  an  Irish  Franciscan,  who  had  been  chaplain  on  one  of 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  the  Count  De  Grasse.  He  was  the  first 
regularly  settled  priest  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Catholicity  thus  had  a 
priest,  but  as  yet  no  church.  Mass  was  said  near  Mr.  Stoughton’s  house,  on 
Water  Street;  in  the  house  of  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sador;  in  a  building  in  Vauxhall  Garden,  between  Chambers  and  Warren 
streets;  and  in  a  loft  over  a  carpenter  shop  on  Barclay  street.  An  Italian 
nobleman,  Count  Castiglioni,  mentions  his  attending  Mass  in  a  room  anything 
but  becoming  so  solemn  an  act  of  religious  worship.  The  use  of  a  court¬ 
room  in  the  Exchange  was  solicited  from  the  city  authorities,  but  refused. 
Then  the  little  band  of  Catholics  took  heart  and  resolved  to  rear  an  edifice 
that  would  lift  its  cross-crowned  spire  in  the  land.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  good 
feeling  that  had  to  some  extent  obtained,  that  Trinity  Church  sold  the  Catho¬ 
lic  body  the  five  lots  of  ground  they  desired  for  the  erection  of  their  Church. 
Here,  at  the  corner  of  Barclay  and  Church  streets,  the  corner-stone  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church  was  laid  November  4,  17S6,  by  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui,  as 
representative  of  Charles  III,  king  of  Spain,  whose  aid  to  the  work  entitles 
him  to  be  regarded  as  its  chief  benefactor. 

This  pioneer  Catholic  Church  was  a  modest  structure  forty-eight  feet  in 
front  by  eighty-one  in  depth.  Its  progress  was  slow ;  and  divine  worship 
was  performed  in  it  for  some  years  before  the  vestry,  portico,  pews,  gallery, 
and  steeple  were  at  last  completed,  in  1792. 

The  congregation,  living  so  long  amid  a  Protestant  population  whose 
system  Halleck  describes  so  truly, 

“They  reverence  their  priest;  but  disagreeing 
In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear,” 

had  adopted  some  of  their  ideas,  and  forgetting  that  the  Mass  was  a  sacrifice, 

and  the  peculiar  and  only  worship  of  God,  thought  that  an  eloquent  sermon 

was  everything.  A  vehement  and  impassioned  preacher  it  was  their  great 
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ambition  to  secure,  and  as  the  trustees  controlled  matters  almost  absolutely,  the 
earlier  priests  had  to  endure  much  humiliation  and  actual  suffering. 

A  pastor  was  at  last  found  who  filled  the  difficult  position.  This  was 
the  Rev.  William  O’Brien,  assisted  after  a  time  by  Dr.  Matthew  O’Brien, 
whose  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  such  that  a  volume  of  his  sermons  had 
been  printed  in  Ireland.  Under  their  care  the  difficulties  began  to  diminish; 
the  congregation  took  a  regular  form,  and  the  young  were  trained  to  their 
Christian  duties;  and  the  devotion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  during  the  visits  of 
that  dreadful  scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  gave  them  an  additional  claim  to  the 
reverence  and  respect  of  their  flock. 

Beside  the  church  soon  sprang  up  the  school.  The  Catholics  of  New 
York  signalized  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  establishing  a  free 
school  at  St.  Peter’s,  which  before  many  years  couldreport  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  five  hundred  pupils. 

This  progress  of  Catholicity  naturally  aroused  some  of  the  old  bitterness 
of  prejudice. 

The  sermons  of  the  Protestant  pulpits  at  this  period  exulting  over  the 
captivity  and  death  of  Pius  VI,  produced  their  natural  result  in  awakening 
the  evil  passions  of  the  low  and  ignorant.  The  old  prejudices  revived  against 
Catholics  with  all  their  wonted  hostility.  The  first  anti-Catholic  riot  occurred 
in  1806,  as  a  result.  On  Christmas  eve,  some  ruffians  attempted  to  force 
their  way  into  St.  Peter’s  Church  during  the  midnight  Mass,  in  order  to  see 
the  Infant  rocked  in  the  cradle  which  they  were  taught  to  believe  Catholics 
then  worshiped. 

From  that  time  anti-Catholic  excitements  have  been  pretty  regular  in 
their  appearance;  for  a  time,  indeed,  eleven  years  was  as  sure  to  bring  one, 
under  some  new  name,  as  fourteen  years  did  the  pestilent  locusts.  Yet  mob 
violence  has  been  less  frequently  and  less  terribly  shown  in  New  York  than 
in  some  other  cities  with  higher  claims  to  order  and  dignity. 

Once,  it  is  stated  how  a  mob,  flushed  with  the  sacking  of  a  Protestant 
church  where  a  negro  and  a  white  had  been  married,  resolved  to  close  their 
useful  labors  by  demolishing  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  They  marched  valor- 
ously  almost  to  the  junction  of  the  Bowery  and  Prince  street,  but  halted  on 
the  suggestion  of  a  tradesman  there,  that  a  reconnaissance  would  be  a  wise 
movement.  A  few  were  detached  to  examine  the  road.  The  look  up  Prince 
street  was  not  encouraging.  The  paving-stones  had  actually  been  carried  up 
in  baskets  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  ready  to  hurl  on  the  assailants; 
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and  the  wall  around  the  churchyard  was  pierced  for  musketry.  The  mob 
retreated  with  creditable  celerity;  but  all  that  night  a  feverish  anxiety  pre¬ 
vailed  around  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral;  men  stood  ready  to  meet  any  new 
advance,  and  the  mayor,  suddenly  riding  up,  was  in  some  danger,  but  was 
fortunately  recognized. 

What  might  have  been  the  scenes  in  New  York  in  1844,  when  murder 
ran  riot  in  Philadelphia!  The  Natives  had  just  elected  a  mayor;  the  city 
would  in  a  few  days  be  in  their  hands ;  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  the 
park,  and  all  seemed  to  promise  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  in  the  sister  city. 
A  bold,  stern  extra  issued  from  the  office  of  The  Freeman’s  Journal,  it  was 
that  actually  sent  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  would-be  rioters.  It  was  known 
at  once  that  the  Catholics  would  defend  their  churches  to  the  last  gasp.  The 
firm  character  of  the  archbishop  was  well  known,  and  with  that  to  animate 
the  people  the  struggle  would  not  be  a  trifling  one. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  was  countermanded  and  New  York  was  saved; 
few  knew  from  what. 

To  return  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  century.  If  attacks  were  made, 
inquiry  was  stimulated.  Conversions  to  the  truth  were  neither  few  nor 
unimportant.  Dr.  Bayley  mentions  briefly  the  reception  into  the  Church  of 
one  nearly  related  to  himself,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Seton,  widow  of  William  Seton, 
a  distinguished  New  York  merchant.  Born  on  Staten  Island,  and  long  resi¬ 
dent  in  New  York,  gracing  a  high  social  posjtion  by  her  charming  and 
noble  character,  she  made  her  first  Communion  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1805,  and  in  a  few  years,  giving  herself  up  wholly  to  God, 
became,  under  him,  the  foundress  in  the  United  States  of  the  Sisters  of  Char¬ 
ity,  whose  quiet  labors  of  love,  and  charity,  and  devotedness  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  education  in  every  city  in  the  land  seek  no  herald  here  below, 
but  are  written  deep  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  millions. 

Several  Protestant  clergymen  in  those  days  returned  to  the  bosom  of 
unity,  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kewley,  of  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York; 
Rev.  Calvin  White,  ancestor  of  the  Shakespeare  scholar,  Richard  Grant 
White;  and  Mr.  Ironsides.  Strange,  too,  was  the  conversion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Richards,  sent  from  New  York  as  a  Methodist  preacher  to  Western 
New  York  and  Canada.  We  follow  him,  by  his  diary,  through  the  sparse 
settlements  which  then  dotted  that  region,  whence  he  extended  his  labors  to 
Montreal.  There,  good  man,  in  the  zeal  of  his  heart  he  thought  to  conquer 
Canadian  Catholicity  by  storming  the  Sulpitian  seminary  at  Montreal, 
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converting  all  there,  and  so  triumphantly  closing  the  campaign.  His  diary  of 
travel  goes  no  further.  Mr.  Richards  died  a  few  years  since,  a  zealous  and 

4 

devoted  Sulpitian  priest  of  the  seminary  at  Montreal. 

New  York  was  too  far  from  Baltimore  to  be  easily  superintended  by  the 
bishop  of  that  see.  His  vast  diocese  was  now  to  be  divided,  and  this  city 
was  erected  into  an  episcopal  see  in  1808,  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  The  choice 
for  the  bishop  who  was  to  give  form  to  the  new  diocese,  fell  upon  the  Rev. 
Luke  Concanen,  a  learned  and  zealous  Dominican,  long  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  his  order  at  Rome.  Dr.  Bayley  gives  a  characteristic  letter  of  his. 
He  had  persistently  declined  a  see  in  Ireland  with  its  comparative  comforts 
and  consolations  among  a  zealous  people;  but  the  call  to  a  position  of  toil, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  diocese  in  a  new  land,  where  all  was  to  be  created, 
was  not  an  appeal  that  he  could  disregard.  He  submitted  to  the  charge 
imposed  upon  him,  and  after  receiving  episcopal  consecration  at  Rome,  pre¬ 
pared  to  reach  his  see,  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  should  find  on  his  arrival 
in  New  York.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  then  to  secure  passage. 
Failing  to  find  a  ship  in  Leghorn,  he  proceeded  to  Naples;  but  the  French, 
who  had  overrun  Italy,  detained  him  as  a  British  subject,  and  while  thus 
thwarted  and  harassed,  he  suddenly  fell  sick  and  died.  Thus  New  York 
never  beheld  its  first  bishop. 

Bishop  Concanen  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  at  a  tender  age  was  sent  to 
receive  the  white  habit  in  Lorraine,  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Irish  Dominicans,  from  which,  at  the  expiration  of  his  novitiate, 
he  was  removed  to  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Minerva,  commonly  called  “the 
Minerva”  in  Rome.  At  the  termination  of  his  “college”  course  of  theological 
studies,  during  which  he  had  acquired  great  distinction,  he  was  selected  to  be 
professor  in  St.  Clement’s,  the  college  of  the  Irish  Dominicans  in  the  same 
capital,  and  then  commenced  that  brilliant  career  in  Rome  which  ended  in  his 
nomination  to  the  see  of  New  York. 

Then  followed  a  long  vacancy,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  the 
Church,  but  a  vacancy  that  European  affairs  caused.  The  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  torn  from  Rome,  and  held  a  prisoner  in  France.  The  Catholic 
world  knew  not  under  what  influence  acts  might  be  issued  as  his,  that  were 
really  the  inventions  of  his  enemies.  The  bishops  in  Ireland  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  to  propose  some  settled  line  of  action 
in  all  cases  where  there  was  not  evidence  that  the  pope  was  a  free  agent. 

Meanwhile,  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore  extended  his  care  to  the  diocese 
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of  New  York.  When  Father  O’Brien  at  last  sank  under  his  increasing 
years,  New  York  would  have  seen  its  Catholic  population  in  a  manner  desti¬ 
tute,  had  not  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  Maryland  come  to  their  assistance.  Rev. 
Anthony  Kohlmann,  a  man  of  sound  theological  learning  and  great  zeal, 
who  died  many  years  after  at  Rome,  honored  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  was 
the  administrator  of  the  diocese.  With  him  were  Rev.  Benedict  Fenwick, 
subsequently  bishop  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Peter  Malou,  whose  romantic  life 
would  form  an  interesting  volume;  for  few  who  recollect  this  venerable 
priest,  in  his  day  such  a  favorite  with  the  young,  knew  that  he  had  figured 
in  great  political  events,  and  in  the  struggle  of  Belgium  for  freedom  had  led 
her  armies. 

Under  the  impulse  of  these  fathers  a  collegiate  institution  was  opened,  and 
continued  for  some  years  on  the  spot  where  the  new  magnificent  Cathe¬ 
dral  has  arisen;  and  old  New  York  Catholics  smiled  when  a  recent  scribbler 
asserted  that  the  site  of  that  noble  edifice  was  a  gift  from  the  city.  Ti'inity, 
the  old  brick  church,  and  some  other  churches  we  could  name  were  built  on 
land  given  by  the  ruling  powers,  but  no  Catholic  Church  figures  in  the  list. 
The  college  was  finally  closed,  from  the  fact  that  difficulties  in  Maryland 
prevented  the  order  from  supplying  necessary  professors  to  maintain  its  high 
position. 

To  secure  to  young  ladies  similar  advantages  for  superior  education, 
some  Ursuline  nuns  were  induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  They  were  hailed 
with  joy,  and  their  academy  was  wonderfully  successful.  -The  superior  was 
a  lady  whose  appearance  was  remarkably  striking,  and  whose  cultivation  and 
ability  impressed  all.  Unfortunately  they  came  under  restrictions  which 
soon  deprived  New  York  of  them.  Unless  novices  joined  them  within  a 
certain  number  of  years,  they  were  to  return  to  Ireland. 

In  a  new  country  vocations  could  be  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  as  the 
Ursuline  order  required  a  dowry,  the  vocations  of  all  but  wealthy  young 
ladies  were  excluded,  and  even  of  these  when  subject  to  a  guardian. 

As  the  Catholic  body  had  increased,  a  new  church  was  begun  in  a  spot 
then  far  out  of  the  city,  described  as  between  the  Broadway  and  the  Bowery 
road.  This  was  old  St.  Patrick’s,  of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  June  8, 
1809;  this  was  to  be  the  Cathedral  of  the  future  bishop;  and  the  orphan 
asylum,  now  thriving  under  the  care  of  an  incorporated  society,  was  ere  long 
to  be  placed  near  the  new  church. 

During  this  period  a  strange  case  occurred  in  a  New  York  court  that 
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settled  for  that  state,  at  least,  a  question  of  importance  to  Catholics.  It  settled 

as  a  principle  of  law  that  the  confession  of  a  Catholic  to  a  priest  was  a  priv- 

* 

ileged  communication,  which  the  priest  could  not  be  called  upon  or  permitted 
to  reveal. 

“Restitution  had  been  made  to  a  man  named  James  Keating,  through  the  Rev. 
Father  Kohlmann.  of  certain  goods  which  had  been  stolen  from  him.  Keating  had 
previously  made  a  complaint  against  one  Philips  and  his  wife,  as  having  received  the 
goods  thus  stolen,  and  they  were  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  before  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  Keating  having  afterward  stated  that  the  goods  had  been  restored  to  him 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Father  Kohlmann,  the  latter  was  cited  before  the  court, 
and  required  to  give  evidence  in  regard  to  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  he  had 
received  them.  This  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  no  court  could  require  a 
priest  to  give  evidence  in  regard  to  matters  known  to  him  only  under  the  seal  of  con¬ 
fession.  Upon  the  case  being  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  Father  Kohlmann  was  subpoenaed 
to  attend  before  them,  and  appeared  in  obedience  to  the  process,  but  in  respectful  terms 
again  declined  answering.  On  the  trial  Which  ensued,  Father  Kohlmann  was  again  cited 
to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  case.  Having  been  asked  certain  questions,  he  entreated 
that  he  might  be  excused,  and  offered  his  reasons  to  the  court.  With  consent  of  coun¬ 
sel,  the  question  was  put  off  for  some  time,  and  finally  brought  on  for  argument  on 
Tuesday,  the  8th  of  June,  1813,  before  a  court  composed  of  the  Hon.  De  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton,  mayor  of  the  city;  the  Hon.  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  recorder;  and  Isaac  S.  Doug¬ 
lass,  and  Richard  Cunningham,  Esqs.,  sitting  aldermen.  The  Hon.  Richard  Riker, 
afterward  for  so  many  years  recorder  of  the  city,  and  Counsellor  Sampson,  volunteered 
their  services  in  behalf  of  Father  Kohlmann. 

“The  decision  was  given  by  De  Witt  Clinton  at  some  length.  Having  shown 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  priest  who  should 
reveal  what  he  had  heard  in  the  confessional  would  become  infamous  and  degraded  in 
the  eyes  of  Catholics,  and  as  no  one  could  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence  which  would 
expose  him  to  infamy,  he  declared  that  the  only  way  was  to  excuse  a  priest  from 
answering  in  such  cases.” 

This  decision,  by  the  influence  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  when  governor  of 
the  state,  was  incorporated  into  the  Revised  Statutes  as  part  of  the  lex  scriptr 
of  the  state. 

With  this  period,  too,  began  the  publication  of  Catholic  works  in  New 
York,  which  has  since  attained  such  a  wonderful  development.  Bernard  Dor- 
nin  stands  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Catholic  book  trade  of  New  York. 

When  Pope  Pius  VII  was  restored  to  Rome,  another  son  of  St.  Dominic 
was  chosen;  and  the  Rev.  John  Connolly  was  consecrated  the  second  bishop 
of  New  York.  After  making  such  arrangements  as  he  could  in  Ireland  for 
the  good  of  his  diocese,  he  set  sail  from  Dublin,  but  experienced  a  long  and 
dangerous  passage.  From  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  any  kind,  except  the 
mere  fact  of  his  name  among  the  passengers,  his  reception  was  apparently  a 
most  private  one.  He  was  utterly  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  called  from 
the  studies  of  the  cloister  to  form  and  rule  a  diocese  of  considerable  extent, 
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without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  his  flock,  and  utterly  with¬ 
out  resources.  ^ 

His  diocese,  which  embraced  the  state  of  New  York  and  part  of  New 
Jersey,  contained  but  four  priests,  three  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland, 
and  liable  to  be  called  away  at  any  moment,  as  two  were  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  The  college  and  convent  had  disappeared,  and  the  Church 
seemed  to  have  lost  in  all  but  numbers.  Thirteen  thousand  Catholics  were 
to  be  supplied  with  pastors,  and  yet  the  trustee  system  stood  a  fearful  barrier 
in  his  way.  As  the  chronicler  well  observes: 

“  The  trustee  system  had  not  been  behind  its  early, promise,  and  trustees  of 
churches  had  become  so  accustomed  to  have  everything  their  own  way  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  allow  even  the  interference  of  a  bishop. 

“In  such  a  state  of  things  he  was  obliged  to  assume  the  office  of  a  missionary 
priest,  rather  than  a  bishop;  and  many  still  living  remember  the  humility  and  earnest 
zeal  with  which  he  discharged  the  laborious  duties  of  the  confessional,  and  traversed 
the  city  on  foot  to  attend  upon  the  poor  and  sick. 

“Bishop  Connolly  was  not  lacking  in  firmness,  but  the  great  wants  of  his  new 
diocese  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  fall  in,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  established 
order  of  things,  and  this  exposed  him  afterward  to  much  difficulty  and  many 
humiliations.” 

Yet  he  secured  some  good  priests  and  ecclesiastical  students  from  Kil¬ 
kenny  College,  whom  he  gradually  raised  to  the  priesthood,  his  first  ordina¬ 
tion  and  the  first  conferring  of  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders  in  the  city  being 
that  of  the  Rev.  Michael  O’Gorman  in  1815. 

Under  the  care  of  Bishop  Connolly  the  Sisters  of  Charity  began  their 
labors  in  the  city  so  long  the  home  of  Mother  Seton;  and,  so  far  as  his  means 
permitted  him  to  yield  to  his  zeal,  he  inci'eased  the  number  of  churches  and 
congregations  in  his  diocese. 

After  an  episcopate  of  nearly  ten  years  the  bishop  was  taken  ill  on  his 
return  from  the  funeral  of  his  first  ordained  priest,  and  soon  followed  him  to 
the  grave.  He  died  at  No.  512  Broadway,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1825,  and 
was  buried  under  the  Cathedral,  after  having  been  exposed  for  two  days  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church.  The  ceremonial  was  imposing  and  attracted  general 
attention,  and  the  remarks  of  the  papers  of  the  day  show  the  respect  enter¬ 
tained  for  him  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 

The  next  bishop  of  New  York  was  one  well  known  in  the  country  by 
his  labors,  especially  by  his.  successful  exertions  in  giving  the  Church  in  our 

republic  a  college  and  theological  seminary  suited  to  its  wants _ Mount  St. 

Mary’s  College  at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland.  The  life  of  the  Rev.  John  Du 
Bois  had  been  varied.  Born  in  Paris,  he  was  in  college  a  fellow  student  of 
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Robespierre  and  Camille  Desmoulins;  but  actuated  by  far  different  thoughts 
from  those  which  filled  the  brains  of  such  men,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God.  The  revolution  found  him  a  laborious  priest  at  Paris.  Escap¬ 
ing  in  disguise  from  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  through  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  his  old  fellow-collegian,  Robespierre,  he  came  to  America,  bearing 
letters  of  introduction  from  Lafayette  to  eminent  personages  in  the  United 
States. 

“  Having  received  faculties  from  Bishop  Carroll,  he  exercised  the  holy  ministry  in 
various  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  He  lived  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Monroe,  after¬ 
ward  president  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  family  of  Gov.  Lee,  of  Maryland.  After  the 
death  of  Father  Frambach  he  took  charge  of  the  mission  of  Frederick  in  Maryland,  of 
which  mission  he  may  be  said  in  reality  to  have  been  the  founder.  When  he  arrived 
there  he  celebrated  Mass  in  a  large  room  which  served  as  a  chapel,  and  afterward  built 
the  first  church.  But  though  Frederick  was  his  headquarters  he  did  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  it,  but  made  stations  throughout  all  the  surrounding  country,  at  Montgomery, 
Winchester,  Hagerstown,  and  Emmitsburg,  everywhere  manifesting  the  same  earnest 
zeal  and  indomitable  perseverance.  Bishop  Brute  relates,  as  an  instance  of  his  activity 
and  zeal,  that  once,  after  hearing  confessions  on  Saturday  evening,  he  rode  during  the 
night  to  near  Montgomery,  a  distance  of  thirty -five  to  forty  miles,  to  administer  the 
last  sacraments  to  a  dying  woman,  and  was  back  hearing  confessions  in  the  morning 
at  the  mountain,  singing  High  Mass  and  preaching,  without  scarcely  any  one  knowing 
that  he  had  been  absent  at  all. 

“In  1808  the  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Bois,  having  previously  become  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Baltimore,  went  to  reside  at  Emmitsburg,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  which  was  afterwards  destined  to  be  the  means  of 
so  much  usefulness  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  From  this  point  now  sur¬ 
rounded  by  so  many  hallowed  associations  in  the  minds  of  American  Catholics,  by  the 
sound  religious  education  imparted  to  so  many  young  men  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  ‘by  the  many  fervent  and  holy  priests,  trained  under  his  direction,’  and 
by  the  prudent  care  with  which  he  cherished  the  rising  institute  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  St.  Joseph’s,  he  became  the  benefactor,  not  of  any  particular  locality,  but  of 
the  whole  Catholic  body  throughout  the  United  States.” 

On  coming  to  his  diocese  after  his  consecration  in  Baltimore  in  October, 
1826,  he  found  three  churches  and  four  or  six  priests  in  New  York  City;  a 
church  and  one  priest  at  Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  a  few  stations  elsewhere. 
But  the  trustee  system  fettered  the  progress  of  Catholicity. 

Long  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  for  secular  life  or  the  service  of 
the  altar,  Bishop  Du  Bois’  fondest  desire  was  to  endow  his  diocese  with 
another  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  but  all  his  efforts  failed.  A  hospital  was  also  one 
of  his  early  projects;  hut  these  and  other  good  works  could  spring  up  only 
when  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  his  trials,  struggles,  and  sufferings. 

During  his  administration  the  number  of  Catholics  increased  greatly, 
and  new  churches  sprang  up  in  the  city  and  other  parts  of  the  diocese.  Of 
these  various  foundations  are  St.  Mary’s  Chri'st  Church,  Transfiguration,  St. 
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Joseph’s,  St.  Nicholas’,  St.  Paul’s  at  Harlem.  The  services  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Power,  the  Rev.  Felix  Varela,  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Levins  and  Schuel- 
ler,  and  other  clergymen  of  that  day  are  not  yet  forgotten. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  act  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  England 
had  its  counterpart  here,  stimulated,  too,  by  jealousyat  the  influx  of  foreign 
labor.  The  Church  had  had  her  day  of  penal  laws  and  wild  excitement;  now 
war  was  to  be  made  through  the  press.  About  1835  it  began  in  New  York. 
The  use  of  falsehood  against  Catholicity  seems  to  be  considered  by  some  one 
of  the  higher  virtues.  Certainly  there  is  a  strange  perversion  of  conscience 
on  the'  point.  The  anti-Catholic  literature  of  that  period  is  a  curiosity  that 
must  cause  some  cheeks  to  tingle  if  there  is  any  manhood  left.  They  took 
up  Fulkes’  Confutation  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  reprinted  the  text  from 
it,  and  affixed  to  it  a  certificate  of  several  clergymen  that  it  was  a  reprint 
from  the  original  published  at  Rheims.  It  was  not.  They  caught  up  a 
poor  creature  from  a  Magdalen  asylum  in  Montreal,  and  concocted  a  book, 
laying  /the  scene  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  commonly  called  the  Convent  of  the 
Black  Nuns,  at  Montreal.  The  book  was  so  infamous  that  the  Harpers 
issued  it  under  the  name  of  Howe  &  Bates.  It  was  published  daily  in  The 
Sun  newspaper,  and  had  an  immense  circulation.  Colonel  William  L.  Stone, 
a  zealous  Protestant,  went  to  the  spot,  and  there  convinced  of  the  fraud,  pub¬ 
lished  an  exposure  of  the  vile  slanders.  He  was  assailed  in  a  satire  called 
The  Vision  of  Rubeta,  and  the  pious  Protestant  community  swallowed  the 
filthy  details.  At  last  there  arose  a  quarrel  over  the  spoils.  A  triangular 
lawsuit  between  the  Harpers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slocum,  and  Maria  Monk  in  the 
court  of  chancery  gave  some  strange  disclosures,  more  startling  than  the 
fictitious  ones  of  the  book.  Vice-Chancellor  McCoun  in  disgust  turned  them 
out  of  his  court,  and  told  them  to  go  before  a  jury;  but  none  of  them  dared 
to  face  twelve  honest  men. 

A  paper  called  The  Downfall  of  Babylon  flourished  for  a  time  on  this 
anti-Catholic  feeling,  reeking  with  lewdness  and  impurity.  At  last  their 
heroine  and  tool,  Maria  Monk,  cast  off  and  scouted,  ended  her  days  on 
Blackwell’s  Island. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  period  was  a  work  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
entitled  Brutus,  or  a  Foreign  Conspiracy  against  the  Liberties  of  the 
United  States.  The  queen  of  France  had  given  the  bishop  of  St.  Louis  some 
altar  paintings,  and  herein  was  the  conspiracy.  The  controversies,  of  that 
period  now  sound  oddly  enough.  They  were  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  led 
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to  many  curious  scenes.  Among  the  Catholic  controvertists,.the  Rev.  Mr. 
Levins  was  particularly  incisive  ajid  effective;  Rev.  Mr.  Varela  dealt  gentler 
but  heavy  blows,  being  keen  in  argument  and  sound  in  learning.  A  tract  on 
the  five  different  bibles  of  the  American  Bible  Society  was  one  of  those 
occasions  where,  departing  from  the  defensive,  the  Catholic  apologist  assumed 
the  offensive.  And  this  time  it  was  highly  offensive.  At  that  time  the 
Bible  Society  published  a  Spanish  bible,  and  testaments  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  all  Catholic  versions,  merely  omitting  the  notes  of  the 
Catholic  translators.  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  asserts  that  “the  American 
Bible  Society,  made  up  of  materials  more  thoroughly  Puritanic,  and  less 
Lutheran  and  continental,  ....  has  never  published 
any  other  than  the  canonical  (Protestant)  books;”  but  this  is  not  so.  The 
Spanish  bible  of  1824  contains  the  very  books  which  in  other  editions  they 
reject  absolutely.  It  is  true  that  in  the  edition  of  1825  they  left  them  out 
of  the  body  of  the  book,  but  kept  them  in  the  list  of  book!.  After  that  they 
disappeared,  while  the  title  page  still  falsely  professed  to  give  the  bible  trans¬ 
lated  by  Bishop  Scio  de  San  Miguel,  without  the  slightest  intimation  that  part 
of  Bishop  Scio’s  work  was  omitted. 

Mr.  Varela  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  their  publishing  in  one  lan¬ 
guage  as  inspired  what  they  rejected  in  another;  of  translating  a  passage  in 
one  sense  in  one  volume,  and  in  another  in  a  bible  standing  beside  it.  The 
subject  caused  a  sensation.  After  deliberating  on  the  matter,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  suppress  all  these  Catholic  versions;  they  were  accordingly  with¬ 
drawn.  The  stereotype  plates  were  melted  up;  and  the  printed  copies  were 
committed  to  the  flames,  although  it  took  sometime  to  effect  this  greatest 
bible-burning  ever  witnessed  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile  New  Y  :>rk  was  not  without  its  organs  of  Catholic  sentiment. 
The  Truth  Teller  was  for  many  years  the  vehicle  of  information  and  defense. 
The  Catholic  Diary,  and  The  Green  Banner,  and  The  Freeman’s  Journal 
followed. 

While  the  controversy  fever  lasted,  some  curious  scenes  took  place. 
Catholics,  especially  poor  servant  girls,  were  annoyed  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  in  the  street,  at  the  pump — for  those  were  not  days  of  Croton  water — 
and  even  in  their  kitchens.  One  Protestant  clergyman  of  New  York  had 
quite  a  reputation  for  the  gross  indecency  that  characterized  his  valorous 
attacks  of  this  kind.  The  servant  of  a  lady  in  Beekman  street — people  in  good 
circumstances  lived  there  then — was  a  constant  object  of  his  zeal.  One  day, 
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report  said,  after  dining  with  the  lady,  he  descended  to  the  kitchen,  and  began 
twitting  the  girl  about  the  confessional,  and  coupling  this  with  the  grossest 
charges  against  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  girl  bore  it  for  a  time,  and  when 
ordering  him  out  of  her  realm  failed,  she  seized  a  poker  and  dealt  her 
indecent  assailant  a  blow  on  the  head  that  sent  him  staggering  to  the  stairs. 
While  he  groped  his  way  bewildered  to  the  parlor,  the  girl  hastened  to  her 
room,  bundled  up  her  clothes  and  left  the  house.  The  clergyman  was  long 
laid  up  from  the  consequence  of  his  folly,  and  every  attempt  made  to  hush 
the  matter  up;  but  an  eccentric  Catholic  of  that  day,  Joseph  Trench,  got  up 
a  large  caricature  representing  the  scene,  which  went  like  wild-fire,  attack 
being  always  popular,  and  an  attack  on  the  Protestant  clergy  being  quite  a 
novelty.  Trivial  as  the  whole  affair  was,  it  proved  more  effective  than  the 
soundest  theological  arguments,  and  Mary  Ann  Wiggins  with  her  poker 
really  closed  the  great  controversial  pei'iod. 

It  had  its  good  effects,  nevertheless,  in  making  Catholics  earnest  in  their 
faith.  Their  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  them  churches  and 
institutions.  Besides  the  orphan  asylum,  an  institution  for  those  who  had 
lost  only  one  parent,  the  half-orphan  asylum,  was  commenced  and  long 
sustained,  mainly  by  the  zeal  and  means  of  Mr.  Glover,  a  convert  whose 
name  should  stand  high  in  the  memory  of  New  York  Catholics.  This 
institution,  now  merged  in  the  general  orphan  asylum,  had  in  its  separate 
existence  a  long  career  of  usefulness  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Bishop  Dubois  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  clergy  and  the  institutions  of  his  diocese.  The  progress  was  marked. 
Besides  clergymen  from  abroad,  he  ordained,  or  had  ordained,  twenty-one 
who  had  been  trained  under  his  own  supervision,  and  who  completed  their 
divinity  studies  chiefly  at  the  honored  institution  which  he  had  founded  in 
Maryland;  among  these  was  Gregory  B.  Pardow,  who  was,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  first  native  of  the  city  elevated  to  the  priesthood.  Five  of  these 
priests  have  since  been  promoted  to  the  episcopacy,  as  well  as  two  others 
ordained  in  his  time  by  his  coadjutor. 

In  manners,  Bishop  Dubois  was  the  polished  French  gentleman  of  the  old 
regime;  as  a  clergyman,  learned  and  strict  in  his  ideas,  his  administrative 
powers  were  always  deemed  great,  but  in  their  exercise  in  his  diocese  they 
were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  trustee  system.  But  he  was  not  one  easily 
intimidated;  and  when  the  trustees  of  the  Cathedral,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
act  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  better  judgment,  if  not  his  conscience, 
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threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  salary,  he  made  them  a  reply  that  is  his¬ 
torical,  “  Well,  gentlemen,  you  njay  vote  the  salary  or  not,  just  as  seems  good 
to  you.  I  do  not  need  much;  I  can  live  in  the  basement  or  in  the  garret; 
but  whether  I  come  up  from  the  basement,  or  down  from  the  garret,  I  will 
still  be  your  bishop.” 

He  had  passed  the  vigor  of  manhood  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  New  York,  and  the  constant  struggle  aged  him  prematurely.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  call  for  a  younger  hand  to  assist.  The  position  was  one 
that  required  a  singularly  gifted  priest.  The  future  of  Catholicity  in  New 
York  depended  on  thp  selection  of  one  who,  combining  the  learning  and 
zeal  of  the  missionary  priest  with  that  donum  famce  which  give's  a  man 
influence  over  his  fellow-men,  and  that  skill  in  firm  but  almost  imperceptible 
government  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  great  ruler,  could  place  Catholicity 
in  New  York  on  a  firm,  harmonious  basis,  instinct  with  the  true  spirit  of  life, 
that  would  insure  its  future  success.  Providence  guided  the  choice.  Surely 
no  man  more  confessedly  endowed  with  all  these  qualities  could  have  been 
selected  than  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  in  tracing  whose  noble  career  we  shall 
follow  out  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  New  York. 


Chapter  XXXVI 


Some  Illustrious  Prelates. 


OCCASION  Brings  Forth  the  Man.  —  Raised  for  a  Holy  Calling.  —  Eloquence 
in  the  Pulpit. — Mistake  of  a  Cardinal. — Turbulent  Times  in  New  York  — 
Fighting  The  Trustee  System. — Burning  Question  of  Education. — Abuse, 
Bigotry  and  Rioting.  —  The  Bishop  and  the  Know-Nothing  Mayor.  —  Scor¬ 
ing  the  Editors.  —  New  York’s  Stately  Cathedral.  —  Some  Other  Famous 
Prelates. — First  American  Cardinal. 


HE  mysterious  hand  which  governs  the  universe,”  says  Balmes, 
“seems  to  hold  an  extraordinary  man  in  reserve  for  every  great 
crisis  of  society.”  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  view  Archbishop 
Hughes  of  New  York  and  his  illustrious  career. 

John  Hughes  was  born  at  Annaloghan,  near  the  market-town 
of  Augher,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1797. 
His  parents,  Patrick  Hughes  and  Margaret  McKenna,  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  but  especially  respected  for  their  virtue  and  intelligence.  His 
father  was  better  educated  than  most  men  of  his  class;  while  his  mother  was 
remarkable  for  a  refinement  of  character  far  beyond  her  position  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  John  was  early  sent  to  school,  near  his  native  place,  with  a  view  to 
his  entering  the  priesthood.  Here  he  was  well  grounded  in  the  English 
branches,  but  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  classics. 

A  reverse  of  fortune  compelled  his  father,  reluctantly,  to  withdraw  the 
youth  from  school,  and  set  him  to  work  with  his  brothers  on  one  of  the  farms, 
of  which  he  conducted  two.  In  the  midst  of  his  labors,  John  fondly  and 
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earnestly  thought  of  his  true  vocation.  “Many  a  time,”  he  afterwards  told  a 
friend,  “have  I  thrown  down  my  “rake  in  the  meadow,  and  kneeling  behind 
a  hayrick,  begged  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  let  me  become  a  priest.” 

He  increased  his  opportunities  for  study  by  reviewing  at  night  all  that 
he  had  learned  at  school.  The  persecutions  which  Catholics  then  suffered  in 
Ireland  were  keenly  felt  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  family,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  the  ardent  John,  who  was  open  in  his  expressions  of  disgust  and  indig¬ 
nation.  He  warmly  seconded  his  father’s  inclination  to  emigrate  to  America. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Hughes,  senior,  landed  in  America,  and  settled  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  there  John,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  soon  joined  him,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  followed  the  year  after. 

The  future  archbishop  first  found  employment  with  a  gardener  and 
nurseryman  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  afterwards  worked  success¬ 
ively  at  Chambersburg  and  Emmitsburg,  turning  his  hand  to  any  honest 
labor  that  presented  itself.  At  one  time,  he  toiled  as  a  day-laborer  on  a  little 
stone  bridge  over  a  small  stream  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Emmitsburg  to 
Taneytown. 

But  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  his  object 
in  going  to  Emmitsburg  was  to  be  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  enter 
the  college  of  Mount  St.  Mary,  then  little  more  than  a  rude  academy,  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Fathers  Dubois  and  Brut£,  afterwards  bishops  of  New 
Y ork  and  Vincennes.  Several  refusals  and  disappointments  but  strengthened 
the  young  man’s  admirable  resolution.  At  length,  in  the  fall  of  1819,  he  was 
taken  into  the  college,  on  condition  of  superintending  the  garden  in  return 
for  his  board,  lodging,  and  private  instruction.  While  his  garden  duties 
were  faithfully  discharged,  he  employed  his  hours  of  study  to  the  best 
advantage. 

In  1820,  being  in  his  twenty-thii'd  year,  Mr.  Hughes  was  received  as  a 
regular  student  of  the  college.  He  was  untiring  in  his  application.  With 
great  success  he  passed  through  the  routine  of  teacher,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  rapidly  acquired  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  Though  he  became  pro¬ 
ficient  in  these,  they  were  never  his  favorite  studies — he  viewed  them  simply 
as  the  means  to  an  end.  It  was  in  the  congenial  realms  of  theology,  philos¬ 
ophy,  logic,  and  history,  that  his  soul  seemed  to  expand.  He  also  occasion¬ 
ally  preached,  and  wrote  poetry.  It  is  said,  however,  that  his  first  sermon 
gave  much  brighter  promise  of  a  future  divine,  than  his  maiden  verses  gave 
of  a  future  poet.  Under  the  learned  and  saintly  Brut£,  who  continued  his 
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affectionate  counsellor  throughout  life,  Mr.  Hughes  made  rapid  progress  in 
learning  and  solid  virtue. 

In  the  fall  of  1826,  he  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Con- 
well,  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  For  several  years  he  labored 
zealously  on  various  missions,  chiefly  in  the  country.  His  great  prudence 
enabled  him  to  avoid  getting  mixed  up  with  the  lamentable  difficulties  of  the 
times.  He  soon  learned  the  evil  effects  of  lay  trusteeism,  and  the  lessons 
thus  early  impressed  on  his  mind,  gave  him  that  knowledge  and  experience 
which  afterwards  led  him  to  purge  the  system  in  the  diocese  of  New  York. 

Father  Hughes  soon  became  eminent  as  a  pulpit  orator.  There  was  a 
something — a  magnetism  about  the  noble-looking  young  priest,  and  his  soul- 
Stirring  discourses  that  attracted  crowds  to  hear  him.  Bishop  Conwell  was 
delighted  with  him.  The  aged  prelate  would  frequently  say:  “We’ll  make 
him  a  bishop  some  day.”  He  was  also  noted  as  a  controversialist.  In  1829, 
he  founded  St.John’s  Orphan  Asylum,  and  about  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  unofficially  proposed  at  Rome  as  bishop  of  Philadelphia;  but  the  choice 
fell  on  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  1829, 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  thousands  in  America,  but  by  none  more  than  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes.  Through  life  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  native  isle, 
whose  wrongs  he  saw  and  deeply  felt  in  his  youth.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Daniel  O’Connell. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  gives  us  an  insight  into  one 
of  the  secrets  of  that  success  which  appeared  to  follow  the  archbishop  of 
New  York,  like  his  shadow.  It  was  addressed  to  the  newly-appointed 
Bishop  Kenrick,  by  his  pupil,  young  M.  J.  Spalding,  then  on  his  way  to  the 
propaganda,  and  is  dated  May,  1830:  “I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes.  I  handed  him  your  letter,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  received  me.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  polite  and  engaging  manners,  blending  the  amiable  modesty  and  reserve 
of  the  priest  with  the  easy  deportment  of  the  man  of  the  world.  He  has,  I 
think,  a  bright  future  before  him.” 

In  1832,  the  celebrated  Hughes  and  Breckenridge  controversy  occurred. 
The  Rev.  John  Breckenridge  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  ablest 
champion  of  his  sect  in  this  country.  Through  the  columns  of  The  Christian 
Advocate,  he  made  a  series  of  bold  attacks  on  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even 
challenged  priests  or  bishops  to  meet  him  “on  the  whole  field  of  controversy 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.”  For  a  time  no  attention  was 
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paid  to  Mr.  Breckenridge’s  taunting  challenge;  but,  on  a  certain  pressing  occa¬ 
sion,  one  of  Father  Hughes’  own* flock  pledged  himself  that  his  pastor  would 
meet  the  great  champion  of  the  Reformation. 

The  gentleman  informed  the  zealous  young  priest  of  his  promise. 
“  Since  you  rely  upon  me,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  will  not  fail  you.”  And  he 
did  not  fail.  Minister  Breckenridge,  we  believe,  never  challenged  another 
Catholic  pi'iest.  The  event  gave  Father  Hughes  an  enviable  fame.  It  at 
once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank,  as  a  man  of  bold,  sharp,  and  powerful 
intellect,  and  unsurpassed  skill  in  debate. 

In  every  subsequent  effort  of  his  life,  he  sustained  his  pre-eminent  repu¬ 
tation.  But  in  this — as,  indeed,  in  all  his  other  controversies — he  was  acting 
on  the  defensive,  and  was  drawn  into  these  contests  by  the  unprovoked 
attacks  which  it  was  too  much  the  custom  of  the  anti-Catholic  bigots  of  that 
day  to  make  against  the  Church.  When  once  embarked  in  the  discussion, 
however,  he  did  not  remain  on  the  defensive;  but,  like  an  able  general,  he 
availed  himself  of  every  point  of  weakness  in  his  adversaries,  and  of  every 
advantage  which  he  gained  over  them,  to  carry  war  into  the  enemy’s  country. 
That  these  malignant  and  unchristian  assaults  upon  the  Catholic  religion 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  in  our  day,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  bold 
resistance,  and  the  triumphant  logic,  learning,  and  eloquence  of  those  two 
heroic  men  and  illustrious  defenders  of  the  faith — -John  England  and  John 
Hughes. 

It  was  likewise  at  this  period  that  Father  Hughes  established,  and  for  a 
time  edited  the  Catholic  Herald,  and  built  St.  John’s  Church,  then  the 
favorite,  and  by  far  the  most  elegant  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Father  Hughes  was  suggested  for  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Cincinnati,  in 
1833,  and  it  was  only  by  a  curious  misunderstanding  at  Rome  that  he  was  not 
appointed. 

As  suitable  candidates  for  this  see,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Purcell 
were  nominated  on  the  same  list.  So  equal  were  their  claims,  that  the 
authorities  at  Rome  were  at  a  loss  to  decide  as  to  which  should  be  appointed. 
The  celebrated  Bishop  England  was  there  then.  The  cardinal  prefect  of 
the  propaganda,  meeting  him  one  day,  asked  him  if  he  could  mention  some 
particular,  however  trifling,  to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
nominee.  After  a  moment’s  thought,  Dr.  England  replied:  “There’s  one 

point,  your  eminence.  Mr.  Hughes  is  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  and, 
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perhaps,  on  that  account,  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of  a  western  diocese 
than  Mr.  Purcell.”  “  Ah!”  said  the  cardinal,  “  I  think  that  will  do.” 

Meeting  Dr.  England  the  next  day,  he  said:  “  Well,  bishop,  the  question 
is  settled.  As  soon  as  I  told  the  cardinals  what  you  said  about  Mr.  Purcell’s 
being  a  self-made  man,  they  unanimously  agreed  iqoon  him,  and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  will  at  once  be  presented  to  his  holiness  for  approval.” 

“  I  was  about  to  explain  the  mistake,”  said  Bishop  England  afterwards 
to  a  friend,  “  but  I  reflected  that  it  was  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  was  silent.”  Another  field  was  thus  reserved  for  Father  Hughes — 
a  field  in  every  way  more  suited  to  his  ability  and  character. 

With  long  experience,  vast  zeal,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  Father 
Plughes  was  well  prepared  for  the  work  of  his  life,  and  a  wide  field  was 
ready  for  the  dauntless  toiler.  In  January,  1838,  he  was  consecrated  coadju¬ 
tor  to  his  old  master,  Bishop  Dubois,  of  New  York.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City;  and  the  impressive  scene  is 
thus  described  by  illustrious  lips: — 

“I  remember,”  said  Cardinal  McCloskey,  “how  all  eyes  were  fixed,  how 
all  eyes  were  strained  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  newly-consecrated  bishop;  and 
as  they  saw  that  dignified  and  manly  countenance,  as  they  beheld  those  feat¬ 
ures  beaming  with  the  light  of  intellect,  bearing  upon  them  the  impress  of 
that  force  of  character,  which  peculiarly  marked  him  throughout  his  life,  that 
firmness  of  resolution,  that  unalterable  and  unbending  will,  and  yet  blending 
at  the  same  time  that  great  benignity  and  suavity  of  expression — when  they 
marked  the  quiet  composure  and  self-possession  of  every  look  and  every  ges¬ 
ture  of  his  whole  gait  and  demeanor — all  hearts  were  drawn  and  warmed 
towards  him.  Every  pulse  within  that  vast  assembly,  both  of  clergy  and 
laity,  was  quickened  with  a  higher  sense  of  courage  and  of  hope.  Every 
breast  was  filled  with  joy,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  new  and  younger 
might.” 

About  two  weeks  after  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Hughes,  the  good  old 
Bishop  Dubois  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  though  he  partially  recovered, 
he  never  afterwards  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  diocese.  The 
burden  thus  fell  upon  younger  shoulders. 

The  times  were  stormy.  Catholics  were  sorely  in  need  of  a  leading 
mind — a  man  to  battle  for  their  rights.  Such  a  man  was  Bishop  Hughes. 
He  was  doubtless  an  instrument  of  heaven,  raised  up  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  in  America.  He  grappled  at  once  with  the  evils  which  beset  his 
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diocese.  With  a  giant  grasp  he  modified  the  lay-trustee  system;  other 
obstacles  and  abuses  faded  away  at  his  touch,  or  withered  at  his  frown.  To 
his  people  he  was  a  tower  of  strength;  and  for  the  first  time,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  New  York  soon  assumed  an  imposing  aspect  and  made  great 
onward  strides. 

We  can  merely  glance  at  his  herculean  labors.  We  have  little  space  for 
detail.  And  yet  here  we  cannot  pass  without  a  word  in  regard  to  lay-trus- 
teeism  in  its  legal  aspect.  The  pernicious  system  had  grown  up  under  the 
law  of  1813,  which  authorized  the  male  members  of  full  age,  in  any  con¬ 
gregation,  other  than  Episcopal  and  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  congrega¬ 
tions,  to  elect  from  three  to  nine  trustees,  to  hold  the  title,  and  manage  the 
Church  property.  This  law  did  not  prohibit  ecclesiastics  owning,  as  individ¬ 
uals,  property  used  for  divine  service. 

As  the  trustees  under  this  statute  claimed  to  hold  the  treasury  and  so  rule 
the  house  of  God,  Bishop  Hughes  appealed  to  the  faithful,  whom  the  trustees 
could  in  no  sense  be  said  to  represent;  and  advised  the  people  to  give  their 
collection,  not  to  their  rebellious  trustees,  but  to  their  duly  appointed  pastors, 
whose  support  was  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  obligatory  upon  them.  Fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  ground  taken  in  the  pastoral  address  of  Bishop  Dubois  to  the 
congregation  of  his  Cathedral,  in  February,  1838,  he  presided  at  a  meeting, 
.and  so  clearly  developed  the  real  state  of  the  question,  that  it  was  determined 
that  the  whole  system  should  in  future  be  made  to  conform  to  the  canon  law 
of  the  Church. 

During  the  wild  ascendancy,  however,  of  Knownothingism,  a  law  was 
passed  through  the  legislature  of  New  York,  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
all  property  held  by  any  person  in  any  ecclesiastical  office  or  orders  should, 
on  his  death,  become  vested  in  the  occupants  or  congregation  using  it,  if  they 
were  incorporated,  or  would  incorporate,  and  in  default,  in  the  people  of  the 
state;  and  no  deed  of  property  to  be  used  for  divine  worship  was  allowed  to 
have  any  legal  force  or  validity,  unless  made  to  a  corporation. 

The  Catholics  of  New  York  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hughes,  and  to 
his  Eminence,  the  late  Cardinal  McCloskey — then  bishop  of  Albany — for  the 
more  just  and  reasonable  provisions  of  the  present  law,  which,  in  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  Catholic  churches,  constitutes  the  bishop,  vicar- 
general,  pastor,  and  two  laymen  selected  by  them,  as  the  trustees  of  the 
Church  property. 

In  the  fall  of  1839  Dr.  Hughes  sailed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaining  the  necessary  means  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  the 
good  of  religion  and  education.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  Old  World.  He 
was  received  by  pope,  and  king,  and  people,  in  the  various  countries  through 
which  he  passed,  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness. 

He  was  delighted  with  Rome,  where  he  spent  three  months,  and  received 
valuable  presents  from  the  sovereign  pontiff.  At  Vienna  he  obtained  a  lib¬ 
eral  donation  from  the  Leopolcline  Society  in  aid  of  his  proposed  college  and 
seminary.  While  at  Paris  he  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  Ladies  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  to  found  a  school  in  New  YorkCity.  He  also  visited  Ire¬ 
land,  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  with  warm, 
sympathetic  heart  he  beheld  the  struggle  of  his  countrymen  for  their  rights 
and  liberties.  After  an  absence  of  nine  months,  he  reached  his  episcopal  city 
in  the  summer  of  1840. 

As  the  good,  untiring  friend  of  Catholic  education,  one  of  Bishop  Hughes’ 
first  steps,  after  his  return  from  Europe,  was  the  establishment  of  St.  John’s 
College,  at  Fordham,  for  which  object  he  purchased  the  beautiful  Rose  Hill 
estate.  The  estate  cost  $30,000,  and  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  buildings 
for  the  reception  of  students  was  $10,000.  The  institution,  thus  founded  by 
an  illustrious  hand,  grew  and  flourished,  and  has  since  become  the  honored 
Alma  Mater  of  hundreds  of  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical. 

The  year  1841  was  made  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in* 
New  York  by  the  agitation  of  the  “  School  Question,”  as  it  was  called.  The 
agitation  grew  fierce,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  system  of  education  against  which  the  Catholics  protested  was  more 
than  insidiously  dangerous— it  was  actively  aggressive;  and  not  merely  were 
the  books  replete  with  sneer  and  libel  against  that  Church  which  all  sects 
usually  delight  in  assailing,  but  the  teachers,  by  their  explanations,  imparted 
new  force  to  the  lie,  and  additional  authority  to  the  calumny.  Respectful 
remonstrances  were  met  either  with  calm  disregard  or  insolent  rebuff. 

Politicians  were  so  confident  of  having  the  Irish  vote,  no  matter  how 
they  themselves  acted,  that  they  supposed  they  might  continue  with  impun¬ 
ity  to  go  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  supporters,  and  systematically  resist  then- 
just  claims  for  redress.  But  Bishop  Hughes  read  them  a  salutary  lesson,  the 
moral  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  forget.  With  matchless  ability  he  fought 
the  Catholic  side  in  the  common  council  against  all  comers,  representing 
every  hostile  interest;  and  when  justice  was  denied  there  and  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  he  resorted  to  a  course  of  policy  which  greatly  disturbed  the  minds  of 
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the  timid,  and  the  sticklers  for  peace  at  any  price,  but  which  was  followed  by 
instantaneous  success.  # 

Holding  his  flock  well  in  hand,  addressing  them  constantly  in  language 
that,  while  it  convinced  their  judgment,  roused  their  religious  enthusiasm,  he 
advised  them  to  disregard  a'l  political  ties,  and  vote  only  for  those  who  were 
the  friends  of  the  new  school  system — which,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  pagan 
at  best — and  the  opponents  of  the  old  system,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
actively  aggressive.  The  bishop  thus  put  the  case  to  his  flock: 

“The  question  to  be  decided  is  not  the  strength  of  party,  or  the  emolu¬ 
ment  and  patronage  of  office,  but  a  question  between  the  helpless  and  ill-used 

children,  and  the  public  school  society . An  issue  is  made  up 

between  you  and  a  large  portion  of  the  community  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
monopoly  which  instills  the  dangerous  principles  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  on  the  other.  The  question  lies  between  the  two  parties,  and 
you  are  the  judges;  if  you  dqsert  the  cause,  what  can  you  expect  from 
strangers?  ...  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  three  out  of  four 
candidates  presented  to  your  suffrages  are  pledged  to  oppose  your  claims. 
Thej'  may,  perhaps,  triumph;  but  all  I  ask  is,  that  they  shall  not  triumph  by 
the  sinful  aid  of  any  individual  who  cherishes  a  feeling  in  common  with  those 
children.  I  wish  you,  therefore,  to  look  well  to  your  candidates;  and  if  they 
are  disposed  to  make  Infidels  or  Protestants  of  your  children,  let  them  receive 
no  vote  of  yours.” 

The  advice  thus  given  to  them  by  their  bishop  was  as  consistent  with 
common  sense  as  with  decent  pride.  But  something  more  was  required  to 
be  done,  and  that  was  done.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  candidates  of  all 
parties  in  the  field  were  pledged  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  An 
independent  ticket  for  members  of  the  senate  and  assembly  was  therefore 
suggested  and  proposed,  and  this  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Carroll  Hall, 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  owing  even  more  to  the  pluck  than  to  the 
appeals  of  the  bishop.  v 

Having,  by  a  speech  of  singular  power,  put  the  whole  case  before  his 
immense  audience,  he  worked  them  up  to  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement, 
with  the  true  Demosthenic  art,  putting  to  them  a  series  of  stinging  queries, 
touching,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  of  their  honor.  “  Will  you  stand  by  the 
rights  of  your  offspring,  who  have  so  long  suffered  under  the  operation  of 
this  injurious  system?”  “Will  you  adhere  to  the  nominations  made?”  “Will 
you  be  united?  ”  “Will  none  of  you  shrink?” 
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And  he  concluded:  “  I  ask,  then,  once  for  all,  will  this  meeting  pledge 
its  honor,  as  the  representative  of  that  oppressed  portion  of  the  community 
for  whom  I  have  so  often  pleaded,  here  as  elsewhere — will  it  pledge  its  honor, 
that  it  will  stand  by  these  candidates,  whose  names  have  been  read,  and  that 
no  man  composing  this  vast  audience  will  ever  vote  for  any  one  pledged  to 
oppose  our  just  claims,  and  incontrovertible  rights?” 

The  promise,  made  with  a  display  of  feeling  almost  amounting  to  frenzy, 
was  fully  redeemed;  and  2,200  votes  recorded  for  the  candidates  nominated 
only  four  days  before,  convinced  the  politicians,  whose  promises  hitherto  had 
been,  as  the  bishop  said,  as  large  “  as  their  performances  had  been  lean,”  that 
there  was  danger  in  the  Catholics — that,  in  fact,  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
played  with  or  despised.  Notwithstanding  the  pledges  to  the  contrary,  the 
new  system- — that  of  the  common  schools— -was  carried  in  the  assembly  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-five  to  sixteen;  and  the  senate,  apprehending  that  a  similar 
attempt  would  be  made  at  an  approaching  election  for  the  mayoralty,  as  that 
which  had  been  made  in  the  elections  of  candidates  for  the  senate  and  the 
assembly,  passed  the  measure. 

Fiercely  assailed  by  his  opponents,  bitterly  denounced  by  alarmed  and 
indignant  politicians,  reviled  in  every  imaginable  manner  by  controversialists 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  even  turned  upon  by  the  faint-hearted  of  his  own 
communion — that  decorous  and  cringing  class,  to  whom  anything  like  vigor, 
or  a  departure  from  rigid  rule,  is  sure  to  cause  a  shudder  of  the  nerves — the 
bishop  of  New  York  became,  at  once,  one  of  the  best-abused,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day. 

His  influence  over  the  Irish  portion  of  his  flock  was  unbounded.  This 
flock  was  rapidly  increasing  through  immigration,  which  was  setting  strongly 
in  from  the  old  country,  then,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most  populous  countries 
of  Europe.  Bishop  Hughes  was  just  the  man  to  acquire  influence  over  an 
Irish  congregation.  That  he  himself  was  an  Irishman,  was,  of  course,  no 
little  in  his  favor.  But  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a 
people  who  found  in  him  a  fearless,  a  powerful,  and  a  successful  champion — 
one  who  was  afraid  of  no  man,  and  who  was  ready,  at  any  moment,  not  only 
to  grapple  with  and  overthrow  the  most  formidable  opponent,  but  to  en¬ 
counter  any  odds,  and  fight  under  every  disadvantage.  In  his  speeches  and 
letters  the  reader  will  behold  abundant  evidence  of  his  boldness  in  attack,  his 
skill  in  defense,  and  his  severity  in  dealing  with  an  enemy,  especially  one  to 
whom  no  quarter  should  be  given. 
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When  the  heroic  bishop  struck,  it  was  with  no  gentle  or  faltering  hand, 
nor  was  his  weapon  a  lath  or  a  blunted  sword.  He  struck  with  the  strength 
of  a  giant,  and  the  weapon  he  wielded  was  bright  and  trenchant,  and  never 
failed  to  pierce  the  armor  of  his  closest- mailed  foe.  With  the  ablest  and 
most  practiced  writers  of  the  public  press,  the  most  accomplished  advocates 
of  the  bar,  the  subtlest  controversialists,  Bishop  Hughes  had  many  a  fair  tilt 
in  the  face  of  an  appreciative  public;  and  none  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  come  into  conflict,  whether  with  tongue  or  pen,  speech  or  letter, 
that  did  not  acknowledge,  or  was  not  obliged  to  admit,  the  power  of  his 
mind,  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  his  happiness  of  illustration,  and  his  thorough 
mastery  of  the  English  language. 

The  anti-Catholic  spirit  which  agitated  the  country  from  1S34  to  1844, 
culminated  in  making  Philadelphia  the  disgraceful  scene  of  riot,  mob-rule, 
and  church-burning.  Hounded  on  by  the  pulpit  yellings  of  fanatical  minis¬ 
ters,  an  army  of  ruffians  did  the  work  of  destruction,  while  the  city  authorities 
looked  on,  and  like  Pontius  Pilate,  quietly  washed  their  hands  of  the  whole 
affair!  At  two  o’clock  p.  m.  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1844,  St.  Michael’s  Church 
was  in  flames!  At  four  o’clock  the  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  was  con¬ 
sumed!  At  six  the  same  evening,  St.  Augustine’s  Church  was  fired,  and 
along  with  the  rectory,  burned !  The  precious  library  of  the  Augustinians 
was  plundered,  and  the  books  piled  up,  and  committed  to  the  flames!  All 
this  in  one  afternoon! 

Flushed  with  their  unholy  triumphs  of  church-burning,  convent-wreck¬ 
ing,  and  house-pillaging,  a  chosen  band  of  Philadelphia  rioters  were  to  be 
welcomed  with  a  public  procession  by  their  sympathizers  of  New  York;  but 
the  stern  attitude  of  the  Catholics,  obedient  to  the  voice,  amenable  to  the 
authority  of  their  great  bishop,  dismayed  the  cowardly  portion  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  taught  even  the  boldest  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Catholics  of  New  York  had  taken  a 
firm  stand  against  the  frenzy  of  the  “No-Popery”  faction.  Shortly  after 
the  burning  of  the  convent  at  Boston,  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  destroy 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  But  the  church  was  put  in  a  state  of  defense;  the 
streets  leading  to  it  were  torn  up,  and  every  window  was  to  be  a  point 
whence  missiles  could  be  thrown  on  the  advancing  horde  of  sacrilegious 
wretches;  while  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  rudely  constructed,  bristled  with 
the  muskets  of  those  ready  for  the  last  struggle  for  the  altar  of  their  God 
and  the  graves  of  those  they  loved.  So  fearful  a  preparation,  unknown  to 
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the  enemies  of  religion,  came  upon  them  like  a  thunder  clap,  when  their  van 
had  nearly  reached  the  street  leading  to  the  cathedral ;  they  fled  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  in  dismay. 

A  meeting  of  the  “  Native  Americans”  of  New  York  was  called  in  the 
city  hall  park,  to  give  a  suitable  reception  to  their  brethren  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  time  for  action  had  thus  arrived.  Bishop  Hughes  had  made  it 
known  through  the  columns  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  then  under  his  entire 
control,  that  the  scenes  of  Philadelphia  should  not  be  renewed  with  impunity 
in  New  York;  and  he  was  known  to  have  said — in  reply  to  a  priest  who, 
having  escaped  from  Philadelphia,  advised  him  to  publish  an  address,  urging 
the  Catholics  to  keep  the  peace — “  If  a  single  Catholic  Church  were  burned 
in  New  York,  the  city  would  become  a  second  Moscow.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  spirit,  and  that  of  his  flock — excepting,  of 
course,  the  “  good,  cautious  souls  who,”  as  the  bishop  wrote,  “  believe  in  steal¬ 
ing  through  the  world  more  submissively  than  suits  a  freeman.”  The 
churches  were  guarded  by  a  sufficient  force  of  men,  resolved  to  die  in  their 
defense,  but  also  resolved  to  make  their  assailants  feel'  the  weight  of  their 
vengeance.  By  an  extra  issue  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal  the  bishop  warned 
the  Irish  to  keep  away  from  all  public  meetings,  especially  that  to  be  held  in 
the  park.  He  then  called  upon  the  mayor,  and  advised  him  to  prevent  the 
proposed  demonstration. 

“  Are  you  afraid,”  asked  the  mayor,  “  that  some  of  your  churches  will  be 
burned  ?” 

“  No,  sir;  but  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  yours  will  be  burned.  We  can 
protect  our  own.  I  come  to  warn  you  for  your  own  good.” 

“  Do  you  think,  bishop,  that  your  people  would  attack  the  procession?” 

“  I  do  not,  but  the  native  Americans  want  to  provoke  a  Catholic  riot, 
and  if  they  can  do  it  in  no  other  way,  I  believe  they  would  not  scruple  to 
attack  the  procession  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  appear  that  the 
Catholics  had  assailed  them.” 

“  What,  then,  would  you  have  me  do?” 

“  I  did  not  come  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  I  am  a  churchman,  not  the 
mayor  of  New  York;  but  if  I  were  the  mayor,  I  would  examine  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  see  if  there  were  not  attached  to  the  police  force  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  a  company  or  so  of  infantry,  and  a  squadron  of  horses;  and  I 
think  I  should  find  that  there  were;  and  if  so,  I  should  call  them  out.  More¬ 
over,  I  should  send  to  Mr.  Harper,  the  mayor-elect,  who  has  been  chosen  by 
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the  votes  of  this  party.  I  should  remind  him  that  these  men  are  his  support¬ 
ers;  I  should  warn  him  that  if  they  carry  out  their  design  there  will  be  a  riot; 
and  I  should  urge  him  to  use  his  influence  in  preventing  this  public  reception 
of  the  delegates.” 

There  was  no  demonstration.  And  every  right-minded  man,  every  lover 
of  peace  in  the  city,  must  have  applauded  the  course  taken  by  Dr.  Hughes,  to 
whose  prudent  firmness  was  mainly  attributable  the  fact  that  New  York  was 
saved  from  riot,  bloodshed,  murder,  and  sacrilege,  and,  above  all,  from  that 
dreadful  feeling  of  unchristian  hate  between  man  and  man,  citizen  and  citizen, 
neighbor  and  neighbor,  which  such  collisions  are  certain  for  years  after  to 
leave  rankling  in  the  breast  of  a  community. 

We  cannot  pass  further,  however,  without  saying  a  word  in  relation  to 
the  manly  and  noble,  yet  temperate  and  dignified  letter  of  Dr.  Hughes  to 
Mayor  Harper.  Seldom  has  there  appeared  in  the  republic  a  document  more 
timely,  more  eloquent,  more  triumphant,  or  more  happy  in  its  effects  on  the 
public  mind.  It  was  written  under  a  threat  of  assassination,  immediately  after 
the  fearful  May  riots  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  a  moment  when  there  was  evei'y 
reason  to  apprehend  similar  or  worse  outbreaks  in  New  York  City. 

The  bishop  just  t;ook  the  stand  which  the  emergency  required.  He 
assumed  that  bold  and  fearless  tone  which  best  suits  the  American  character, 
and  his  winged  words  had  an  almost  magical  effect  on  the  popular  mind. 
Never  was  a  document  more  eagerly  sought,  or  more  greedily  perused.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  New  York  City  alone  150,000  persons  read  it  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  its  first  publication.  The  effect  was  truly  wonderful.  The 
excitement,  which  before  had  reached  a  maddening  height,  all  at  once  sub¬ 
sided,  and  New  York  was  saved  from  the  outrages  which  had  just  disgraced 
a  sister  city. 

In  this  memorable  letter  Dr.  Hughes  triumphantly  vindicates  himself 
from  the  vile  charges  made  against  him  by  an  unprincipled  press.  He  boldly 
challenges  James  Gordon  Bennett,  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  William 
L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  others,  to 
establish  the  contrary  of  the  following  propositions: 

“  1. — I  have  never  in  my  life  done  one  action,  or  uttered  a  sentiment 
tending  to  abridge  any  human  being  of  all  or  any  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
which  I  claim  to  enjoy  myself  under  the  American  constitution. 

“2. — I  have  never  asked  or  wished  that  any  denomination  should  be 
deprived  of  the  bible,  or  such  version  of  the  bible  as  that  denomination  con¬ 
scientiously  approved,  in  our  common  or  public  schools. 
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“  3. — I  have  never  entered  into  intrigue  or  collusion  with  any  political 
party  or  individual,  and  no  political  party  or  individual  ever  approached  me 
with  so  insulting  a  proposition. 

“4. — I  have  never  requested  or  authorized,  the  ‘blackening  of  the  jrublic 
school’  books  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

“5. — In  all  my  public  life  in  New  York,  I  have  done  no  action,  uttered 
no  sentiment  unworthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  an  American  citizen.” 

Then,  after  putting ^he  same  or  similar  propositions  in  an  affirmative 
form,  and  stating  them  as  well-known  public  facts,  which  he  held  himself 
prepared  to  prove,  he  thus  boldly  addresses  his  malignant  revilers: 

“Now,  therefore,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  William  L.  Stone,  and  ye 
other  deceivers  of  the  public,  stand  forth,  and  meet  Bishop  Hughes.  But 
then,  come  forth  in  no  quibbling  capacity;  come  forth  as  honest  men,  as 
true  American  citizens,  with  truth  in  your  hearts,  and  candor  on  your  lips. 

I  know  you  can  write  well,  and  can  multiply  words  and  misrepresent  truth; 
this  is  not  the  thing  that  will  serve  you.  Come  forth  with  your  facts. 
Bishop  Hughes  places  himself  in  the  simple  panoply  of  an  honest  man, 
before  the  American  people.  He  asks  no  favor,  but  he  simply  asks  whether 
the  opinion  of  Bishop  White  is  true,  that  with  the  American  people  no  man 
can  be  put  down  by  calumny.” 

James  Gordon  Bennett  and  William  L.  Stone  did  attempt  “to  stand 
forth  ;”  but  we  think  all  will  allow  that  they  proved  no  match  for  the  gifted 
bishop.  They  dealt  in  naught  but  personal  abuse  and  idle  declamation — in 
“words,  words,  words.”  Dr.  Hughes,  however,  called  for  and  dealt  in  hard 
facts,  those  “stubborn  things”  that  are  the  great  annoyance  of  liars  and 
scoundrels.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  most  happy.  It  contributed  in 
a  great  measure  to  clear  away  the  dark  clouds  of  calumny  which  had  been 
for  years  gathering  about  the  Empire  city.  In  short,  it  left  the  Catholics 
in  a  proud  position. 

It  is  this  famous  letter  which  contains  the  touching  and  beautiful  allu 
sion  to  the  American  flag.  “  1  can  even  now  remember,”  writes  the  bishop, 

“  my  reflections  on  first  beholding  the  American  flag.  It  never  crossed  my 
mind  that  a  time  might  come  when  that  flag,  the  emblem  of  the  freedom 
just  alluded  to,  should  be  divided  by  apportioning  its  stars  to  the  citizen^  of  ' 
native  birth,  and  its  stripes  only  as  the  portion  of  the  foreigner.  I  wasj  of 
course,  but  young  and  inexperienced ;  and  yet  even  recent  events  have  not 
diminished  my  confidence  in  that  ensign  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is 
possible  I  was  mistaken,  but  I  still  cling  to  the  delusion,  if  it  be  one,  and  as  I 
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trusted  to  that  flag  on  a  nation’s  faith,  I  think  it  more  likely  that  its  stripes 
will  disappear  altogether;  and  tljat  before  it  shall  be  employed  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  bad  faith  towards  the  foreigners  of  every  land,  the  white  portions 
will  blush  into  crimson,  and  then  the  glorious  stars  alone  will  remain.” 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  battling  with  unruly  trustees,  unprin¬ 
cipled  journalists,  and  “Native  American”  ruffianism,  occupied  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  Bishop  Hughes’  time.  No  duty  was  neglected.  His  vast 
energy,  and  a  kind  of  magical  activity,  made  him  equal  to  everything. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  was  the 
immense  debt  that  hung  over  the  churches  of  New  York  City.  It  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  source  of  deep  anxiety,  and  never- 
ceasing  annoyance.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Catholics  was  so  great, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  so  poor,  that  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
places  in  which  to  worship  God,  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  large  sums  of 
money,  at  a  ruinous  interest.  The  evil  was  increased  by  the  mismanagement 
of  the  lay-trustees,  so  that  at  the  time  Dr.  Hughes  began  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  diocese,  it  was  found  that  every  church  edifice  in  the  city  was  mort¬ 
gaged,  or  encumbered  with  debt,  to  its  full  value.  It  took  many  a  long  year 
of  toil,  struggle,  and  skillful  management  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  to  get 
things  on  anything  like  a  safe  financial  basis. 

In  February,  1844,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey— afterwards  the  able  car¬ 
dinal — was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hughes;  and  in  1845  the  latter 
visited  Europe  in  the  interests  of  his  diocese.  He  was  especially  desirous  to 
obtain  suitable  teachers  for  his  Catholic  schools. 

He  returned  in  April,  1846,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  attended  the 
sixth  council  of  Baltimore,  whose  deliberations  resulted,  and  were  subse¬ 
quently  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  in  dividing  the  diocese  of  New  York  by 
the  establishment  of  the  new  sees  of  Buffalo  and  Albany.  Dr.  Timon  was 
appointed  to  Buffalo,  and  Dr.  McCloskey  was  translated  to  Albany. 

While  attending  the  council,  Bishop  Hughes  was  summoned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state  under  President 
Polk,  to  confer  with  the  administration  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
Catholic  chaplains  in  the  army,  then  on  the  way  to  invade  Mexico.  The 
result  was  that  Father  John  McElroy,  S.  J.,  and  Father  Anthony  Rey,  S.  J., 
received  the  appointment. 

In  1846  and  1847,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  diocese  of  New  York 
were  organized  into  a  separate  society,  thus  severing  all  connection  with  the 
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parent  house  at  Emmitsburg.  In  1 S 1 7,  Bishop  Connolly,  of  New  York, 
applied  to  the  superior-general  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Emmitsburg,  for 
some  sisters  to  take  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum  in  his  episcopal  city.  The 
new  mission  was  confided  to  the  pious  and  zealous  Sister  Rose  White,  and 
two  companions.  On  the  13th  of  September,  they  took  charge  of  St. 
Patrick’s  asylum,  corner  of  Prince  and  Mott  streets.  This  was  the  humble 
beginning  of  that  flourishing  community,  whose  establishments  of  mercy, 
charity,  and  education  now  cover  the  Empire  state,  and  in  which  alone  the 
rule  and  dress  of  Mother  Seton  are  preserved  unaltered. 

Some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  see  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hughes 
wished  to  establish  a  male  orphan  asylum.  This,  with  other  wants  in  view, 
induced  the  zealous  prelate  to  make  a  formal  petition  to  Emmitsburg  for  a 
large  colony  of  -sisters.  The  council  of  the  mother-house  notified  him  that 
his  request  could  not  be  granted,  and,  moreover,  that  the  sisters  would  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  male  orphans. 

The  bishop  then  corresponded  with  the  superior-general,  representing 
the  ugent  necessities  of  his  diocese;  and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  mother-house  at  New  York,  of  which  Dr.  Hughes  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  founder.  The  members  who  did  not  desire  to  remain  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  to  Emmitsburg.  Of 
the  fifty  sisters  at  that  time  in  the  diocese,  thirty-one  remained;  and,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1846,  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Virgin,  Dr.  Hughes  constituted  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  his  diocese 
a  separate  community,  under  the  title  of  the  “Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.”  Pius  IX,  by  a  brief  of  June,  1847,  approved  the  new 
organization,  and  conferred  upon  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  France  or  America.  The  New  York  sisters  now 
represent  the  society  as  founded  by  the  saintly  Mother  Seton. 

“  He  went  about  doing  good.”  These  words  might  justly  be  applied  to 
the  whole  life  of  Dr.  Hughes.  In  1847  he  received  an  invitation  from  Tohn 
Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  other  distinguished  men,  to  preach 
before  congress  in  the  capitol  at  Washington.  He  took  as  his  subject, 
“  Christianity  the  only  source  of  moral,  social,  and  political  regeneration.”  It 
is  a  splendid  discourse. 

Nor,  with  pen  and  tongue  thus  eloquently  laboring  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
did  he  ever  for  a  moment  forget  the  important  interests  of  Catholic  education. 
At  this  period  we  find  that,  through  his  efforts,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Ladies  of 
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the  Sacred  Heart,  Christian  Brothers,  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  Sisters  of  Mercy 
were  settled  down  to  the  almost  divine  work  of  teaching  the  young  “  the  way 
in  which  they  should  go.” 

Though  one  of  the  most  devoted  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Bishop 
H  ughes  never  forgot  his  native  land.  He  loved  it  with  his  last  breath.  In 
1847,  when  the  famine  was  raging  in  Ireland,  he  sent  the  collections  just 
taken  up  for  his  theological  seminary,  amounting  to  $14,000,  to  relieve  his 
unhappy  countrymen.  He  was  a  noble  patriot,  and  was  greatly  mortified  by 
the  failure  of  the  ’48  movement. 

The  brief  of  our  late  illustrious  holy  father,  Pope  Pius  IX,  erecting 
New  York  into  an  archiepiscopal  see,  with  the  sees  of  Boston,  Hartford, 
Albany,  and  Buffalo,  as  suffragan  sees,  was  received  by  Dr.  Hughes  in  the 
fall  of  1850.  He  sailed  for  Europe,  and  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  pal¬ 
lium  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself.  This  was  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  the  archbishop  always  alluded  to  with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

In  1854  Archbishop  Hughes  was  one  of  the  American  prelates  who 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Pius  IX  to  attend  the  assembly  of  bishops  from  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  gathered  together  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies 
attendant  upon  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  august  assembly,  and  as  a  devout  child  of  the  Most 
Holy  Virgin  he  was  greatly  attached  to  the  dogma. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  he  recounted  the  grandeur  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting.  He  also  immediately  began 
the  erection  of  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  he 
solemnly  consecrated  on  the  15th  of  May,  1858.  This  was  the  ninety-ninth 
church  erected  and  dedicated  under  his  personal  supervision. 

Everything  human  is  limited.  Everything  human,  unhappily,  is  subject 
to  change.  Such  had  been  the  active  and  laborious  life  of  Archbishop 
Hughes,  and  such  the  exciting  scenes  and  contests  through  which  he  had 
passed,  that  his  health,  naturally  robust,  began  to  fail  him  in  1848,  when  he 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

Many  of  his  great  labors  and  most  brilliant  efforts  were  performed  in 
the  midst  of  intense  suffering.  His  natural  vigor  and  marvelous  activity  of 
character,  it  is  true,  resisted  for  a  time  the  encroachment  of  disease  ;  but 
after  the  year  1855  he  made  but  few  efforts  such  as  those  that  marked  the 
first  part  of  his  episcopal  career. 

But  though  the  energy  of  life  was  on  the  decline,  Dr.  Hughes  began  one 
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of  the  greatest  of  his  many  great  works — the  erection  of  the  new  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  The  corner-stone  of  this  grand  structure  was 
laid  on  August  15,  1858,  in  the  presence  of  seven  bishops,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  priests,  and  at  least  100,000  people.  No  accident  occurred.  Every¬ 
thing  passed  off  in  the  most  perfect  order.  This  is  the  largest,  most  costly, 
and  most  beautiful  structure  of  the  kind  in  this  Republic.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  the  decorated  Gothic  which  prevailed  in  Europe  about  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  foundation  is  of  immense  blocks  of  granite,  and 
all  above  the  base  course  consists  of  fine  white  marble.  The  extreme  length 
is  332  feet;  extreme  breath,  174  feet.  To  the  height  of  330  feet  the  two  mas¬ 
sive  towers  each  point  heavenward.  Beauty  and  majesty  mark  the  interior. 

Some  idea  of  the  archbishop’s  still  wonderful  energy,  and  of  his  influence 
with  his  flock,  may  be  formed  from  the  single  fact  that  he  paid  visits  to  the 
most  wealthy  Catholics  to  solicit  contributions  to  the  new  Cathedral;  and  in 
one  hundred  of  these  visits,  which  did  not  occupy  over  twenty-four  hours,  he 
found  one  hundred  persons  who  gave  him  $1,000  each.  Before  his  death  the 
walls  of  this  noble  structure  reached  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 

In  1859  f0°k  an  active  part  in  showing  his  sympathy  for  the  glorious 
Pius  IX,  when  the  star  of  evil  destiny  shone  on  the  Eternal  city.  Dr. 
Hughes  issued  an  inspiring  pastoral  on  the  subject,  which  was  so  gratefully 
received  by  the  holy  father,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  printed  at  the  propa¬ 
ganda  in  English  and  Italian — a  distinction  never  before  conferred  on  any 
other  pastoral  at  Rome. 

He  also  raised  a  collection  of  $53,000,  in  aid  of  the  holy  father’s 
depleted  treasury.  On  receiving  this  present  and  the  letter  of  sympathy 
which  accompanied  it,  Pius  IX  was  moved  to  tears;  and  as  a  mark  of  his  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation  he  sent  to  the  archbishop  a  first-class  medal  for  his  religious 
zeal,  and  singular  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  chair  of  Peter. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  Civil  War  Archbishop  Hughes  was  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  by  Secretary  Seward  and  President  Lincoln.  In  1861,  he 
was  sent  by  the  Government  on  a  special  mission  to  Europe.  Of  the  object 
of  this  journey  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Barnabo:  “  My  mission  is  a  mission  of 
peace  between  France  and  England  on  the  one  side,  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other.  I  made  known  to  the  president  that  if  I  should  come  to 
Europe  it  would  not  be  as  a  partisan  of  the  North  more  than  of  the  South; 
that  I  should  represent  the  interests  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North; 
in  short,  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  just  the  same  as  if  they  had 
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never  been  distracted  by  the  present  Civil  War.  The  people  of  the  South 
know  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  <their  interests.  They  have  even  published 
that  in  their  papers,  and  some  say  that  my  coming  to  Europe  is  with  a  view 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country. 
But,  in  fact,  no  one  but  myself,  either  North  or  South,  knows  the  entire 
object  of  my  visit  to  Europe. 

He  visited  Rome,  Ireland,  and  Paris,  and  had  long  and  important  inter¬ 
views  with  the  French  emperor  and  empress.  After  his  return  in  1862,  an 
official  intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  Holy  See  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  Archbishop  Hughes  made  a 
cardinal  ;  but  it  seems  that  Providence  reserved  this  dignity  for  his  vener¬ 
able  successor. 

The  last  institution  established  by  him  was  St.  Joseph’s  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Troy.  He  delivered  his  last  sermon  in  June,  1863,  at  the 
dedication  of  a  church;  and  his  last  attempt  at  public  speaking  was  during 
the  draft  riot  in  New  York  City,  in  July,  1863,  when  he  made  a  discourse  to 
the  people  at  the  request  of  Governor  Seymour,  to  dissuade  them  from 
violence.  He  spoke  from  the  balcony  of  his  residence  in  Madison  avenue, 
and  was  obliged  to  remain  seated,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  feeble 
state  of  his  health. 

Years  of  unceasing  toil  had  shattered  that  once  active  and  powerful 
frame.  He  had  spent  himself  for  God,  and  truth,  and  religion.  He  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight, 
and  now  he  was  about  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  faithful  servant.  And 
surrounded  by  loved  and  venerated  friends,  the  great  prelate  departed  from 
the  scenes  of  his  earthly  toils,  and  trials,  and  triumphs,  on  January  3,  1S64. 
The  legislature  and  the  common  council  passed  resolutions  of  condolence,  and 
testimonials  of  respect  were  offered  from  every  quarter. 

Dr.  Hughes  was  a  most  heroic,  venerable,  and  illustrious  man.  Whether 
we  contemplate  the  noble  boy  kneeling  by  the  hay-rick,  or  the  famous  arch¬ 
bishop  building  up  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Empire  state,  reflecting  honor 
on  his  faith  and  his  countrymen  by  the  luster  of  his  name,  or  counselling 
rulers  and  presidents,  speaking  words  of  warning  and  wisdom  to  kings  and 
emperors,  or  carrying  in  his  hand  the  destiny  of  nations,  there  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  same  bright  life,  the  same  grandeur  of  soul.  It  is  the  sun  rising  in 
the  east,  moving  on  its  silent  course,  brilliantly  shining  in  the  west,  and, 
finally,  sinking  amid  the  sad  and  solemn  splendor  of  its  evening  rays.  The 
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career  of  such  an  extraordinary  man  is  a  light  for  after-ages.  He  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  great  archbishop  we  have  noticed  that  in  1847  the 
Holy  See,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  prelate,  divided  his  extensive  diocese,  and 
committed  the  see  of  Albany  to  his  able  coadjutor,  Bishop  McCloskey,  and 
appointed  to  the  new  see  of  Buffalo  the  Rev.  John  Timon,  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Missions.  In  a  short  time  a  new  division  was  proposed,  to  lighten 
still  more  the  burden  attached  to  the  see  of  New  York.  Part  of  New  Jersey 
depended  on  it  and  part  on  the  see  of  Philadelphia.  The  Holy  See  deemed 
it  now  for  the  interest  of  religion  to  unite  the  whole  state  of  New  Jersey  under  a 
bishop  whose  see  was  fixed  at  Newark,  and  appointed  as  the  first  bishop,  the 
Rev.  James  Roosevelt  Bayley,  then  secretary  of  the  archbishop.  The  city  of 
Brooklyn,  which  had  become  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  was  also  made  a 
see,  and  conferred  on  the  Very  Rev.  John  Loughlin,  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese.  An  account  of  some  of  these  holy  prelates,  one  of  whom  has  but 
recently  died,  will  fitly  complete  this  notice  of  Catholicity  in  the  Empire  state 

John  Timon,  who  became  bishop  of  Buffalo,  was  of  American  birth  but 
Irish  parentage.  His  father,  James,  emigrated  from  the  county  Cavan  in  the 
latter  part  of  1796  or  the  beginning  of  1797?  and  settled  at  Conewago,  in 
Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  a  rude  log  house,  John  was  born  on 
the  12th  of  February,  1797,  the  second  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  The 
father  and  mother  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  devout  people,  and  from  an 
anecdote  related  of  them  we  can  fancy  that  the  lavish  beneficence  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  bishop  was  an  hereditary  virtue  in  the  family.  Mr.  James 
Timon  called,  one  day,  upon  a  priest  whom  he  had  known  in  Ireland,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reverend  gentleman  must  be  in  want  of  money, 
he  slipped  into  his  hand  at  parting  a  $100  bill,  and  hurried  away.  The  priest, 
supposing  Mr.  Timon  had  made  a  mistake,  ran  after  him,  and  overtook  him 
in  the  street.  “  My  dear  friend,”  said  the  generous  Irishman,  “  it  was  no 
mistake.  I  intended  it  for  you.”  “  But,”  said  the  clergyman,  “  I  assure  you 
I  am  not  in  want;  I  do  not  need  it.”  “  Never  mind;  there  are  many  who  do. 
If  you  have  no  use  for  the  money  yourself  give  it  to  the  poor.” 

The  Timon  family  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1802,  and  there  John 
received  his  school  education,  such  as  it  was.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  shop  kept  by  his  father.  From  Baltimore 
the  family  removed,  in  1818,  to  Louisville,  and  thence  in  the  following  spring 
to  St.  Louis.  Here  prosperity  at  last  rewarded  Mr.  Timon’s  industry,  and  he 
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accumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  only  to  lose  it,  however,  in  the  commer. 
cial  crisis  of  1S23.  In  the  midst  of  these  pecuniary  misfortunes,  John  Timon 
suffered  a  still  heavier  loss  in  the  death  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married.  But  we  may  well  look  upon  it  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  kindness  of  Divine  Providence,  which  called  the  young  man  to  a  higher 
and  more  useful  life,  and  designed  first  to  break  off  his  attachment  to  all  the 
tilings  of  this  world.  He  heard  and  obeyed  the  call,  and,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1 82 3,  became  a  student  of  the  Lazarists  at  their  preparatory  seminary 
of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Barrens,  in  Perry  county,  Missouri,  about  eighty  miles 
below  St.  Louis. 

The  Lazarists,  or  Priests  of  the  Mission,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States  only  six  years  before,  and  their  institutions,  founded  with  great 
difficulty  in  the  midst  of  a  poor  and  scattered  population,  were  still  struggling 
with  debt  and  discouragement.  The  little  establishment  at  the  Barrens  was 
for  many  years  in  a  pitiable  condition  of  destitution.  When  Mr.  Timon 
entered  as  a  candidate  not  only  for  the  priesthood,  but  for  admission  to  the 
congregation,  it  was  governed  by  th£  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati,  who  became,  a 
year  later,  the  first  bishop  of  St.  Louis.  The  buildings  consisted  of  a  few 
log  houses.  The  largest  of  them,  a  one-story  cabin,  contained  in  one  corner 
the  theological  department,  in  another  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  general 
literature,  in  a  third  the  tailor’s  shop,  and  in  the  fourth  the  shoemaker’s.  The 
refectory  was  a  detached  log-house ;  and  in  very  bad  weather  the  seminarians 
often  went  to  bed  supperless  rather  than  make  the  journey  thither  in  search 
of  their  very  scanty  fare.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them,  of  a  winter’s 
morning,  to  rise  from  their  mattresses,  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  find  over 
their  blankets  a  covering  of  snow,  which  had  drifted  through  the  crevices  of 
the  logs. 

The  system  upon  which  the  seminary  was  supported  was  the  same  that 
prevails  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s.  For  three  hours  in  the  day  the  students  of 
divinity  were  expected  to  teach  in  the  secular  college  connected  with  the  sem¬ 
inar}',  and  for  out-of-door  exercise  they  cut  fuel  and  worked  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  Timon,  in  spite  of  these  labors,  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies 
that  in  1824  he  was  ordained  sub-deacon,  and  began  to  accompany  his  super¬ 
iors  occasionally  in  their  missionary  excursions. 

They  lived  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  destitution.  The  French  pioneers  of 
the  Western  country  had  planted  the  Faith  at  St.  Louis  and  some  other  prom¬ 
inent  points,  but  they  had  left  few  or  no  traces  in  the  vast  tracts  of  territory 
17 
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surrounding  the  earlier  settlements,  and  to  most  of  the  country  people  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  no  better  than  a  sort  of  aggravated  pagan 
imposture.  Protestant  preachers  used  to  show  themselves  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  churches  and  challenge  the  priests  to  come  out  and  be  confuted. 
Wherever  the  Lazarists  traveled  they  were  looked  at  with  the  most  intense 
curiosity.  Very  few  of  the  settlers  had  ever  seen  a  priest  before.  The 
Catholics,  scattered  here  and  there,  had  generally  been  deprived,  for  years,  of 
Mass  and  the  sacraments,  and  their  children  were  growing  up  utterly  ignorant 
of  religion.  Mr.  Timon  was  accustomed  to  make  a  regular  missionary  circuit 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  around  the  Barrens  in  company  with  Father  Odin, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  New  Orleans.  The  duty  of  the  sub-deacon  was  to 
preach,  catechise,  and  instruct.  Sometimes  they  had  no  other  shelter  than 
the  woods,  and  no  other  food  than  wild  berries.  At  a  settlement  called  Apple 
Creek,  they  made  a  chapel  out  of  a  large  pig-pen,  cleaning  it  out  with  then- 
own  hands,  building  an  altar,  and  so  decorating  the  poor  little  place  with  fresh 
boughs  that  it  became  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  1824  Messrs.  Odin  and  Timon  made  a  long  missionary  tour  on  horse¬ 
back,  going  as  far  as  New  Madrid,  in  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  Post,  in  the 
state  of  Arkansas.  Along  the  route  they  traveled — where  they  had  to  swim 
rivers,  flounder  through  morasses,  and  sleep  in  the  swamps — no  priest  had 
been  seen  for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  Their  zeal,  intelligence,  graceful 
and  impassioned  speech,  and  modest  manners,  seem  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  settlers.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of  disarming  much 
prejudice,  receiving  some  converts,  and  administering  the  sacraments;  and, 
after  an  interesting  visit  to  an  Indian  tribe  on  the  Arkansas  River,  they 
returned  to  the  Barrens. 

About  this  time  (in  1825),  Mr.  Timon  was  promoted  to  the  priesthood 
and  appointed  a  professor  at  the  seminary.  His  missionary  labors  were  now 
greatly  increased.  Some  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  tours,  which 
curiously  illustrate  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time  in  the  West.  One  day, 
Father  Timon  was  summoned  to  Jackson,  Missouri,  to  visit  a  murderer  under 
sentence  of  death.  With  some  difficulty  he  got  admission  to  the  jail,  but  a 
crowd  of  men  led  by  a  Baptist  minister  named  Green,  who  was  also  editor  of 
the  village  newspaper,  entered  with  him.  The  prisoner  was  found  lying  on 
a  heap  of  straw  and  chained  to  a  post.  The  hostile  mob  refused  to  leave  the 
priest  alone  with  him ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  interference,  Father  Timon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  touching  the  man’s  heart  and  preparing  him  for  the  sacraments. 
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While  they  were  repeating  the  Apostles’  Creed  together,  the  minister  pushed 
forward  and  exclaimed,  “do  not  make  the  poor  man  lose  his  soul  by  teach- 
ing  him  the  commandments  of  men!”  And  this  interruption  was  followed 
by  a  violent  invective  against  Romish  corruptions. 

“Mr.  Green,”  said  the  priest,  “not  long  ago,  I  refuted  all  these  charges 
before  a  public  meeting  in  the  court-house  of  this  village,  and  challenged  any¬ 
body  who  could  answer  me  to  stand  forth  and  do  so.  You  were  present,  but 
you  made  no  answer.  Surely  this  is  no  time  for  you  to  interfere — when  I 
am  preparing  a  man  for  death!” 

Mr.  Green’s  only  reply  was  a  challenge  to  a  public  controversy  next  day, 
which  Father  Timon  immediately  accepted.  The  minister  then  insisted  upon 
making  a  rancorous  polemical  prayer,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  “  O 
God  of  mercy !  save  this  man  from  the  fangs  of  Antichrist,  who  now  seeks 
to  teach  him  idolatry  and  the  vain  traditions  of  men.” 

“Gentlemen,”  exclaimed  the  priest  to  the  crowd  which  now  filled  the 
dungeon,  “  is  it  right  that,  in  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  charity  and  truth,  this 
man  should  introduce  a  calumny  against  the  majority  of  Christians?” 

How  far  the  extraordinary  discussion  might  have  gone  it  would  be  hard 
to  guess,  had  not  the  sheriff  turned  everybody  out  and  locked  the  jail  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning,  the  debate  took  place  according  to  agreement,  the 
district  judge  being  appointed  moderator.  After  about  three  or  four  hours’ 
speaking,  Mr.  Green  gave  up  the  battle  and  withdrew.  Father  Timon  kept 
on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  longer,  and  the  result  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
Catholic  revival  in  the  community.  The  prisoner,  who  had  steadily  refused 
to  accept  the  ministrations  of  any  but  a  Catholic  clergyman,  was  baptized 
immediately  after  the  debate. 

On  another  occasion,  Father  Timon  carried  on  a  debate  with  a  Protest¬ 
ant  clergyman — apparently  a  Methodist — in  the  court-house  at  Perry ville.  The 
Methodist  was  easily  worsted,  but  there  was  soon  to  be  a  conference  meeting 
some  eighteen  miles  off,  and  there  he  felt  sure  the  priest  would  meet  his  match. 

“Do  you  mean  this  as  a  challenge?  ” 

“No;  I  don’t  invite  you.  I  only  say  you  can  go  if  you  choose.” 

Father  Timon  refused  to  go  under  these  circumstances;  but,  learning 
afterwards  that  a  rumor  was  in  circulation  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  be 
on  the  ground,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  reached  the  scene  of  the  meeting 
— which  was  in  the  open  air — just  after  one  of  the  preachers  had  finished  a 
discourse  on  Transubstantiation  and  the  Real  Presence. 
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“There  is  a  Romish  priest  present,”  this  orator  had  said,  “and  if  he 
dares  to  come  forward,  the  error  of  his  ways  will  be  pointed  out  to  him.’’  So 
Father  Timon  mounted  a  stump,  and  announced  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  would  begin  a  discourse  on  the  Real  Presence. 

This  was  more  than  the  ministers  had  bargained  for.  They  had  been 
confident  he  would  not  attend.  They  surrounded  him  in  considerable  excite¬ 
ment,  and  declared  that  he  should  not  preach.  Father  Timon  appealed  to 
the  people,  and  they  decided  that  he  should  be  heard.  He  borrowed  a  bible 
from  one  of  his  adversaries,  and  with  the  aid  of  numerous  texts  explained  and 
supported  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  discussion  was  long  and  earnest.  The 
preachers  at  last  were  silenced,  and  Father  Timon  continued  for  sometime 
to  exhort  the  crowd  and  urge  them  to  return  to  the  true  Church.  Which 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  curious  termination  for  a  Methodist  conference 
meeting. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  the  pioneer  missionaries  had  to 
encounter  was  the  want  of  opportunities  of  private  converse  with  people 
whose  hearts  had  been  stirred  by  the  first  motions  of  divine  grace.  The  log- 
dwellings  of  the  settlers  rarely  contained  more  than  one  room,  and  that  often 
held  a  pretty  large  family.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  confessions  made 
among  the  corn-stalks  in  the  garden,  or  under  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  or  on 
horseback  in  the  lonely  roads. 

On  one  occasion  Father  Timon  had  been  summoned  a  long  distance  to 
visit  a  dying  man.  The  cabin  consisted  of  a  single  room.  When  all  was 
over,  the  wife  of  the  dead  man  knelt  beside  the  body  and  made  her  confes¬ 
sion,  the  rest  of  the  family  and  the  neighbors,  meanwhile,  standing  out¬ 
doors  in  the  rain.  Then  the  widow  was  baptized  into  the  Church,  and,  as 
the  storm  was  violent  and  the  hour  past  midnight,  Father  Timon  slept  on  the 
bed  with  the  corpse,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  disposed  themselves  on 
the  floor. 

Ten  years  had  been  passed  in  labors  of  this  kind,  when,  in  1835,  letters 
arrived  from  Paris,  erecting  the  American  mission  of  the  Lazarists  into  a  pro¬ 
vince,  and  appointing  Father  Timon  visitor.  He  accepted  the  charge  with 
great  reluctance  and  only  after  long  hesitation.  It  was  indeed  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den.  The  affairs  of  the  congregation  were  far  from  prosperous.  The 
institution  at  the  Barrens  was  deeply  in  debt.  The  revenues  were  uncertain. 
The  relations  between  the  seminary  and  the  bishop  were  not  entirely  har¬ 
monious.  Several  priests  had  left  the  community,  and  were  serving  parishes 
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without  the  permission  of  their  superiors.  To  restore  discipline  would  be  an 
invidious  task  on  many  accounts.  4  But,  having  undertaken  the  office,  Father 
Timon  did  not  shrink.  He  saved  the  college  and  seminary  from  threatened 
extinction;  he  brought  back  his  truant  brethren;  he  revived  the  spirit  of 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice;  he  restored  harmony,  he  greatly  improved  the 
finances. 

In  a  short  time,  he  made  a  visit  to  France,  and  returned  with  a  small  sup¬ 
ply  of  money  and  a  company  of  priests.  On  Christmas  eve,  in  1S3S,  he 
sailed  for  Galveston,  in  order  to  make  a  report  to  the  Holy  See  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  religion  in  the  republic  of  Texas.  He  found  the  country  in  a  sad 
state  of  spiritual  destitution.  The  only  priests  were  two  Mexicans  at  San 
Antonio.  There  were  no  churches.  There  were  no  sacraments. 

Even  marriage  was  a  rite  about  which  the  settlers  were  not  over-par¬ 
ticular.  Father  Timon  did  what  little  he  could,  on  a  hurried  tour,  to  remedy 
these  evils  ;  but  a  year  or  two  later  he  came  back  as  prefect-apostojic, 
accompanied  by  Father  Odin,  and  now  he  was  able  to  introduce  great 
reforms.  Congregations  were  collected,  churches  begun  in  all  the  largest 
settlements,  and  the  scandals  at  San  Antonio  abated.  Firm  in  correction,  but 
gracious  in  manner,  untiring  in  labors,  insensible  to  fear,  making  long  jour¬ 
neys  with  a  single  companion  through  dangerous  Indian  countries,  struggling 
through  swamps,  swimming  broad  rivers — the  prefect  and  his  assistant, 
Father  Odin,  traveled,  footsore,  hungry,  and  in  rags,  through  this  rude  wil¬ 
derness,  and  wherever  they  passed  they  planted  the  good  seed  and  made 
ready  the  soil  for  the  husbandmen  who  were  to  come  after  them. 

In  the  principal  towns  and  settlements  they  were  invariably  received  with 
honor.  The  court-houses  or  other  public  rooms  were  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  religious  services,  and  the  educated  Protestant  inhabitants  took  pains  to 
meet  them  socially  and  learn  from  them  something  about  the  faith.  We  find 
in  the  account  of  these  tours  no  trace  of  the  acrimonious  polemical  discus¬ 
sions  which  used  to  enliven  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  at  the  Barrens.  There 
was  little  or  no  controversy,  and  the  priests  were  invited  to  explain  religious 
truth  rather  over  the  dinner-table  than  on  the  rostrum.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Timon,  Father  Odin  was  soon  afterward  appointed  vicar-apostolic  of 
Texas,  and  sent  to  continue  the  work  thus  happily  begun. 

It  was  in  1847  that  Mr.  Timon  was  removed  from  the  western  field  and 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  Buffalo.  When  he  had  disposed  all  his  affairs  and 
made  ready  for  his  departure,  his  worldly  goods  consisted  of  a  small  trunk 
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about  half-full  of  scanty  clothing.  lie  had  to  borrow  money  enough  to  pay 
his  way  to  New  York.  But  meanwhile  some  friends,  having  heard  of  his 
poverty,  replenished  his  wardrobe,  and  made  up  a  purse  of  $400  for  his 
immediate  needs. 

He  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  New  York  by  Bishops  Hughes, 
Walsh  and  McCloskey,  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  reached  Buffalo  five 
days  afterward.  It  was  evening  when  he  arrived.  An  immense  crowd  of 
people — it  is  said  as  many  as  10,000 — were  in  waiting  for  him  at  the  railway 
station.  There  were  bands  of  music,  banners  and  flambeaux,  a  four-horse 
carriage  for  the  bishop,  and  a  long  torchlight  procession  to  escort  him  home. 
It  is  reported  that,  after  the  cortege  had  gone  some  distance,  the  humble 
bishop  was  discovered,  valise  in  hand,  trudging  afoot  through  the  rain  and 
mud,  behind  the  coach  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  riding.  In  after¬ 
times  he  must  have  sadly  compared  the  cordial  greeting  of  his  flock  on  this 
night  with  the  trials,  the  insults,  the  persecutions,  which  he  had  to  bear  from 
some  of  the  very  same  people  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  episcopate.  We 
shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  history  of  these  sad  years.  Scandals  which  arose 
from  the  factious  and  schismatical  spirit  of  the  trustees  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Louis  in  Buffalo  began  while  Bishop  Tinron  was  still  a  humble  missionary 
in  Missouri.  They  had  been  quelled  by  the  firmness  of  Bishop  Hughes,  but 
they  broke  out  again  very  soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new  diocese,  and 
Bishop  Timon  suffered  from  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Having  no  cathedral 
and  no  house,  he  lodged  when  he  first  arrived  with  the  pastor  of  St.  Louis’, 
but  he  had  been  there  only  a  few  weeks  when  the  trustees,  in  their  mad 
jealousy  of  possible  invasion  of  their  imaginary  rights,  requested  him  to  find 
a  home  somewhere  else.  This  brutal  behavior  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
warfare,  but  we  prefer  to  devote  our  space  to  a  description  of  some  of  the 
charming  traits  of  character  of  the  holy  man  who  crowned  a  life  of  incessant 
labor  with  an  old  age  of  suffering;  suffering  that  was  ever  endured  without 
complaint  or  impatience. 

Bishop  Timon  began  his  administration  like  a  veteran  missionary.  On 
the  21st  of  November,  1847,  less  than  a  month  after  his  arrival,  he  consecrated 
the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  and  confirmed  over  two  hundred  persons.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Rochester,  where  he  gave  a  retreat,  preaching  three  times  a  day, 
and  making  two  meditations  for  the  people,  spending  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  the  confessional.  The  next  month  he  gave  retreats  in  Java  and  Buffalo; 
in  January,  at  Lockport.  Besides  these  labors,  he  preached,  instructed,  and 
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gave  confirmation  at  Attica,  Geneva,  Ithaca,  Elmira  and  Scio,  besides  visiting 
the  prisoners  at  Auburn,  where,  gf  over  four  hundred,  he  found  only  twenty- 
eight  Catholics. 

From  the  moment  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  the  sacred 
simplicity  of  his  disposition  seems  to  have  daily  increased.  If  the  anecdote  of 
his  behavior  at  the  torchlight  procession  is  not  true,  it  is  at  any  rate  consistent 
with  his  character.  Bishop  Hughes  declared  that  the  bishop  of  Buffalo  was 
the  humblest  man  he  had  ever  known.  Though  he  was  very  neat  and  precise 
in  everything  relating  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  rags  of  any  kind  seemed 
to  him  “good  enough  for  the  old  bishop,”  and  it  was  only  by  stealth,  so  to 
speak,  that  his  friends  could  keep  his  wardrobe  tolerably  well  supplied.  In 
his  visits  to  the  seminary  it  was  his  delight  to  talk  familiarly  with  the  young 
men.  At  the  orphan  asylum  the  children  used  to  ride  on  his  back.  Visit¬ 
ing  strange  churches,  he  would  kneel  in  the  confessional  like  any  other  peni¬ 
tent.  In  his  private  and  official  intercourse  with  his  clergy,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  him  to  beg  pardon  with  the  utmost  humility  for  fancied  acts  of  injustice. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  slightly  rebuked  a  priest  for  some  irregularity.  Sat¬ 
isfied  afterward  that  the  rebuke  had  not  been  deserved,  he  invited  the  priest 
to  dinner,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  table,  treated  him  with  marked  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  afterward,  taking  him  to  his  own  room,  in  the  presence  of 
another  bishop,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  begged  to  be  forgiven. 

In  the  course  of  a  visitation  to  a  disturbed  parish,  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  he  was  addressing  publicly  spat  in  the  bishop’s  face.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  occurrence,  but  went  on  with  his  remarks.  “Never  shall  I  for¬ 
get,”  wrote  the  late  distinguished  Jesuit,  Father  Smarius,  “the  days  of  the 
missions  for  the  laity  and  of  the  retreats  for  the  clergy,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  conduct  in  the  Cathedral  at  Buffalo  during  the  three  or  four  years 
previous  to  his  holy  demise.  The  first  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  to  ring  the 
bell  for  meditation  and  for  prayers,  he  would  totter  from  door  to  door  along 
the  corridors  of  the  episcopal  residence,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  to 
see  whether  all  had  responded  to  the  call  of  the  bell  and  betaken  themselves 
to  the  spot  marked  out  for  the  performance  of  that  sacred  and  wholesome 
duty.  .  .  .  And  then,  that  more  than  fatherly  heart,  that  forgiving  kindness 
to  repentant  sinners,  even  to  such  as  had  again  and  again  deservedly  incurred 
his  displeasure  and  the  penalties  of  ecclesiastical  censures  or  excommuni¬ 
cations.  ‘Father,’  he  would  say,  T  leave  this  case  in  your  hands.  I  give  you 
all  power,  only  save  his  soul.’  And  then,  .that  simple,  child-like  humility, 
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which  seemed  wounded  by  even  the  performance  of  acts  which  the  excel- 
lence  and  dignity  of  the  episcopacy  naturally  force  from  its  subjects  and  infe¬ 
riors.  How  often  have  I  seen  him  fall  on  his  aged  knees,  face  to  face  with 
one  or  other  of  my  clerical  brethren,  who  had  fallen  on  theirs  to  receive  his 
saintly  blessing.  ” 

He  took  great  pains  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  humility  in  his  clergy.  A 
proud  priest  he  had  little  hope  for.  To  those  who  complained  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  mission,  he  would  answer,  “  Why  did  you  become  a  priest?  It 
was  to  suffer,  to  be  persecuted,  according  to  the  example  laid  down  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  In  the  strictness  with  which  he  tried  to  watch  over  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  clergy,  and  changed  their  positions  when  he  thought 
the  good  of  their  souls  required  it,  his  rule  was  like  that  of  the  superior  of  a 
monastery  rather  than  the  head  of  a  diocese.  He  was  filled  to  a  remarkable 
degree  with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  He  began  no  labor,  decided  no  question, 
without  long  and  fervent  supplication  for  the  divine  assistance.  On  occasions 
of  festivity  or  ceremony,  he  loved  to  steal  away  to  the  quiet  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  a  column  in  the  Cathedral  to  pass  long  hours  in 
meditation.  In  traveling  he  was  often  seen  kneeling  in  his  seat  in  the  cars. 
His  household  was  always  ordered  like  a  religious  community.  The  day 
began  and  ended  with  prayer  and  meditation  in  common.  The  bishop  rose 
at  five,  and  in  the  evening  retired  early  to  his  room — not  to  sleep,  but  to  pass 
most  of  the  night  in  devotion,  study,  and  writing.  Up  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life  he  used  to  set  out  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  visit  distant  parishes 
unannounced,  starting  from  the  house  before  any  one  else  was  awake,  and 
trudging  painfully  through  the  snow  with  his  bag  in  his  hand.  Religious 
communities,  when  they  assembled  for  morning  devotions,  were  often  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  bishop  on  his  knees  waiting  for  them.  By  these  sudden 
visits  he  was  sometimes  enabled  to  correct  irregularities,  which  he  never 
suffered  to  pass  unrebuked ;  but  he  used  to  say  that  in  dealing  with  others  he 
would  be  rather  too  lax  than  too  severe,  as  he  hoped  to  be  judged  mercifully 
by  Almighty  God. 

The  sweetness  of  Bishop  Timon’s  disposition  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  The  patience  with  which  he  bore  the 
sorrows  of  his  episcopate  was  equaled  by  the  keenness  with  which  he  felt 
them.  Toward  the  dose  of  his  life  several  anonymous  communications, 

accusing  him  of  cruelty,  avarice,  injustice,  and  many  other  faults _ of  cruelty, 

this  man  whose  heart  was  as  soft  as  a  woman’s— of  avarice,  this  charitable 
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soul,  who  gave  away  everything  he  had,  and  left  himself  at  times  not  even  a 
change  of  linen  of  injustice,  this  Jfishop  who  pardoned  every  one  but  him¬ 
self — were  sent  him  in  the  form  of  printed  circulars.  So  deeply  was  he 
wounded  that  his  biographer  is  assured  that  the  incident  hastened  his  death; 
he  never  was  the  same  man  afterward.  At  the  end  of  the  next  diocesan 
synod  he  knelt  before  his  priests,  and,  in  a  voice  broken  by  tears,  asked 
pardon  of  every  one  present  whom  he  might  have  in  any  manner  treated 
unjustly.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1867,  after  a  rapid  but  gradual 
decay  whose  termination  he  himself  was  the  first  to  foresee,  and  his  last  hours 
were  as  beautiful  and  inspiring  as  his  years  of  holy  labor. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Loughlin  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  came  to 
America  at  an  early  age;  made  his  theological  studies  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Emmitsburg,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Hughes  in  the  fall  of 
1840.  He  at  once  began  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry  in  New  York,  and 
for  years  proved  his  devotedness  in  that  most  trying  of  all  missions — an 
extensive  parish  in  a  crowded  city.  He  was  soon  raised  to  the  responsible 
position  of  vicar-general;  and  in  the  fall  of  1853,  was  consecrated  first  bishop 
of  Brooklyn,  by  Archbishop  Bedini.  His  diocese  was  Long  Island,  named 
by  the  early  Catholic  navigators,  Isle  of  the  Apostles. 

Bishop  Loughlin’s  long  episcopate  has  been  marked  by  the  rapid 
and  continued  progress  of  the  faith.  In  Brooklyn  alone  he  has  dedicated 
about  fifty  churches.  Catholic  institutions  of  charity  or  education,  crown 
nearly  every  elevation  in  the  “  City  of  Churches.”  He  introduced  the 
Visitation  Nuns,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Franciscan  Brothers,  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  several 
other  religious  orders.  In  June,  1868,  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  presence  of  five  bishops  and  about 
forty  thousand  people.  Many  years  will  still  be  required  to  complete  this 
great  structure.  Its  dimensions  are — length,  354  feet  jbreadth,  180;  height  of 
towers,  350.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  French  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Under  the  rule  of  Bishop  Loughlin,  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn 
became  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  republic.  He  died  in  1891. 

John  McCloskey,  second  archbishop  of  New  York  and  first  American 
cardinal,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1810.  His 
excellent  parents  were  both  natives  of  the  County  Derry,  Ireland.  At  the 
date  of  his  birth  Brooklyn  was  a  little  town  of  about  4,500  inhabitants.  There 
were  few  Catholics  in  it,  and  no  church.  As  a',  boy  at  school,  we  are  told 
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that  he  was  a  gentle,  delicate  lad,  who  avoided  rough  play  and  studied  hard, 
always  retiring  and  modest,  ever  in  good  humor,  and,  whatever  his  class, 
pretty  sure  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.  In  his  twelfth  year,  two  years  after  his 
father’s  death,  he  was  sent  to  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg.  Here 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  John  Hughes,  afterwards  the  famous  arch¬ 
bishop,  who  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  same  institution.  John 
McCloskey  went  through  the  full  seven  years’  curriculum,  graduating  with 
the  highest  honors,  in  1828.  He  returned  to  his  mother,  then  living  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York.  As  yet  he  had  come  to  no  decision  regarding  his 
vocation;  but  after  careful  thought  and  recommending  the  matter  to  God,  he 
chose  the  sacred  ministry.  He  once  more  sought  the  halls  of  his  Alma  Mater , 
completed  his  theological  studies,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Dubois  in  1834. 
Father  McCloskey  proceeded  to  Rome  in  1835,  and  for  two  years  attended 
the  lectures  at  the  Gregorian  University.  He  returned  to  New  York,  a  pro¬ 
found  theologian,  a  ripe  and  finished  scholar,  but  above  all,  a  model  young 
priest.  Appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s,  and  soon  after  president  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  he  was  finally  consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  of  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1844.  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  chief  of  New  York  and 
his  assistant  were  John  Hughes,  once  the  sturdy  young  farmer,  who,  brush¬ 
ing  difficulties  aside,  manfully  pushed  his  way  through  college;  and  John 
McCloskey,  once  the  gentle  boy  who  in  company  with  his  dear  Irish  mother 
often  crossed  Fulton  Ferry  to  hear  Mass  in  old  St.  Peter’s;  and  whose  youth¬ 
ful  battles  were  only  with  books ! 

On  the  day  of  consecration  Rev.  Dr.  Power  was  the  preacher. 

“  I  have  known  him  from  boyhood,”  said  the  eloquent  priest,  “  I  have 
seen  the  youthful  bud  of  genius  unfold  itself,  and  I  have  seen  it  also  in  full 
expansion,  and  I  thank  God  I  have  been  spared  to  behold  it  now  blessing  the 
House  of  the  Lord.” 

Bishop  McCloskey ’s  duties  required  him  to  travel  through  the  greater 
part  of  New  York  state.  To-day,  in  many  a  secluded  mission  in  the  western 
portion  of  it,  where  there  are  large  churches  and  larger  congregations,  old 
men  still  tell  of  the  well-remembered  visits  of  the  young,  smooth-cheeked 
bishop,  so  kind  in  manner,  so  earnest,  so  eloquent,  who,  a  half  century  ago, 
came  to  them,  reviving  their  faith,  re-kindling  their  fervor,  and  infusing  into 
their  hearts  something  of  his  own  hopefulness  and  energy,  and  doing  a  work 
the  effects  of  which  still  endure. 

In  1847  the  diocese  of  New  York  was  divided,  and  Dr.  McCloskey 
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nominated  to  the  see  of  Albany.  To  the  task  of  building  up  that  diocese  he 
devoted  himself  for  seventeen  years.  The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Albany, 
with  many  flourishing  schools  and  academies,  are  but  a  few  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  he  left  behind  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  New 
York  in  1864.  Rome  considered  him  as  the  most  worthy  to  grasp  the  pas¬ 
toral  staff,  and  to  wear  the  mater  of  the  great  Hughes. 

Grand  was  the  ovation  Dr.  McCloskey  received  on  his  return  to  the 
Empire  City.  There  he  was  no  stranger  among  strangers.  He  had  been 
baptized  in  old  St.  Peter’s,  and  in  it  he  had  received  his  first  Communion  at 
the  hands  of  the  venerable  Peter  Malou.  He  had  been  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Connolly;  he  had  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Dubois,  and  he  had  been  conse¬ 
crated  by  Archbishop  Hughes. 

In  this  exalted  position  Archbishop  McCloskey  did  not  spare  himself. 
Two  undertakings  especially  stand  out  in  bold  relief — the  fine  Catholic  Pro¬ 
tectory  at  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  completion  of  the  massively  grand  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  which  was  dedicated  by  him  in  May,  1879,  assisted  by 
forty-two  archbishops  and  bishops.  In  the  spring  of  1S75  the  crowning 
honor  was  bestowed  on  this  most  worthy  prelate.  He  was  created  cardinal. 
In  this  event  Catholicity  in  America  was  honored;  and  the  faith  received  an 
impulse  which  was  felt  throughout  this  great  republic.  Full  of  years  and 
saintliness,  the  cardinal  expired  on  October  10,  1 SS5,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  coadjutor,  Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan. 


Chapter  XXXVSI. 


In  the  Puttitans’  Domain* 


CATHOLICS  Alone;  Unwelcome  —  Persecution  and  Prisons.  —  Penalty  of 
Praying  in  Irish.  —  Conversion  and  Work  of  Father  Thayer.  —  Better 
Feeling  Grows.— Influence  of  French  Alliance. — Noble  Father  Chevkr- 
us. — Cathedral  Raised  by  Poverty. — Tom  Paine  and  His  Closing  Hours.— 
A  Succession  of  Worthy  Prelates.  —  New  England  Almost  Catholic.  — 
Boston  Past  and  Present. 


EFORE  the  Revolution,  we  need  scarcely  look  for  a  single  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Catholicity  in  all  New  England,  Virginia,  the  Carol- 
inas,  and  Georgia.  There,  intolerance  held  undisputed  sway. 
The  penal  code  reigned  supreme.  The  follower  of  the  ancient 
Faith  was  denied  freedom  even  where  the  wolf  and  the  bear 
roamed  at  liberty.  Like  his  Divine  Master,  he  had  scarcely  “  where 
to  lay  his  head”  in  safety. 

In  New  England  the  peaceful  Quaker  and  the  unoffending  Catholic 
were  treated  with  about  equal  cruelty.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in 
1647,  enacted,  that  Jesuits  entering  the  colony  should  be  expelled,  and,  if  they 
returned,  hanged.  As  years  passed  on,  each  new  enactment  surpassed  the 
other  in  positive  ferocity.  In  1657,  the  foregoing  Puritan  body  passed  a  law 
against  the  entrance  of  Quakers,  which  is  its  own  best  commentary.  For 
daring  to  come  among  the  Christian  ( ?.)  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England} 
“  every  male  Quaker  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off, 
and  be  kept  at  work  in  the  house  of  correction  till  he  can  be  sent  away  at 
his  own  charge;  and  for  the  second  offense,  shall  have  the  other  ear  cut  off, 
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and  be  kept  at  the  house  of  correction  as  aforesaid.  And  every  woman 
Quaker  that  shall  presume  to  fome  into  this  jurisdiction,  shall  be  severely 
whipt,  and  kept  at  the  house  of  correction  till  she  be  sent  away  at  her  own 
charge.  And  for  every  Quaker  (man  or  woman)  that  shall  a  third  time 
herein  offend,  they  shall  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red  hot  iron, 
and  kept  at  the  house  of  correction  till  they  be  sent  away  at  their  own  charge.” 

“  It  were  hard  to  say,”  writes  John  Francis  Maguire,  “whether  the 
Puritan  was  more  ferociously  in  earnest  in  his  persecution  of  Quakers  and 
Catholics,  or  in  his  extermination  of  witches — for  a  profound  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft  was  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  his  enlightenment  and  good 
sense.  ....  In  Catholic  Maryland  there  had  been  no  ear-cropping,  no 
boring  of  tongues  with  hot  pokers — such  exhibitions  of  brotherly  love  and 
mercy  were  reserved  for  the  Plymouth  Fathers.” 

In  1692,  when  the  two  Massachusetts  colonies  were  erected  into  a  single 
royal  province,  under  a  new  charter  from  William  and  Mary,  liberty  of 
conscience  was  assured  to  all  but  Catholics.  The  Episcopal  form  of  worship 
was  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Congregational,  and  church  mem¬ 
bership  was  no  longer  to  be  a  qualification  for  citizenship.  Still,  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  Catholics  remained  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  Mother  Church 
had  no  recognition.  The  witchcraft  mania  which  raged  before  and  about 
this  time  was  made  a  source  of  persecution  to  anybody  suspected  of  “Papist” 
tendencies.  One  of  its  earliest  victims  was  a  woman  known  as  Goody  Glover, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  Catholic  from  Ireland.  Father  Fitton,  in  his  valuable 
“  Sketches  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  in  New  England,”  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  this  woman: 

“  Mrs.  Glover,  for  such  was  her  name,  was  probably  one  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  women  whom  English  barbarity  tore  from  their  homes  in  Ireland  to 
sell  as  slaves  in  America.  English  she  could  scarcely  speak;  and,  on  being 
accused  as  a  witch,  by  a  certain  Miss  Goodwin,  for  whom  her  daughter 
worked,  she  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  usual  tests,  one  of  which  was  the 
repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  she  repeated  it  in  Irish,  but  as  it  was  not 
understood,  they  required  more.  She  repeated  it  next  in  Latin,  but  not 
quite  correctly;  in  English  she  could  not,  as  she  had  never  learned  it.  This, 
however,  corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  girl,  her  accuser,  and  the  poor 
Irish  woman  was  hanged,  because  she  could  not  pray  in  a  language  to 
her  foreign  and  unknown,  and,  strangely  enough,  for  not  praying  in  pure 
Latin!” 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  and  persecutions,  a  few  Catholics 
from  time  to  time  found  their  way  to  Boston,  and  quietly  lived  there  without 
any  profession  of  faith.  Soon  after  its  settlement,  Boston  became  the  most 
important  seaport  of  the  colonies  and  it  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade  with 
England,  West  Indies,  and  other  ports  in  America.  From  a  volume  of  the 
“Boston  Town  Records,”  under  date  of  September  22,  1746,  the  following 
has  been  copied: 

“  Whereas  it  is  suggested  that  there  are  several  persons  Roman  Catholicks 
that  now  dwell  and  reside  in  this  Town  and  it  may  be  very  Dangerous  to  permit 
such  persons  to  Reside  here  in  Case  we  should  be  attack’d  by  an  Enemy, 
Therefore  Voted  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Allen  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Bradford  be  and  hereby  are  appointed  a  Committee  to  take  Care  and 
prevent  any  Danger  the  Town  may  be  in  from  Roman  Catholicks  residing 
here  by  making  Strict  Search  and  enquiry  after  all  such  and  pursue  such 
methods  relating  to  em  as  the  Law  directs.” 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  “Town  mett  according  to  Adjournment” 
and  “The  Committee  appointed  the  22d  instant  to  take  Care  and  prevent  any 
Danger  the  Town  may  be  in  by  Roman  Catholicks  residing  here,  Reported 
that  they  had  found  the  Laws  now  in  force  relating  to  such  persons  to  be 
insufficient  To  Enable  them  to  Effect  the  same  and  therefore  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  hereon  altho  they  suspected  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholicks 
to  be  now  in  Town - Whereupon  it  was  moved  &  Voted  that  the  Rep¬ 

resentatives  of  this  Town  be  and  hereby  are  desired  to  Endeavour  at  the  next 
Session  of  the  General  Court  to  get  a  Law  pass’d  that  shall  be  effectual  to 
Secure  the  Town  from  any  Danger  they  may  be  in,  by  Roman  Catholicks 
Dwelling  here.” 

While  the  Catholic  religion  was  barred  out  of  Massachusetts  in  colonial 
days,  it  was  steadily  spreading  in  other  parts  of  the  New  World.  In  the 
north  under  the  protection  of  the  French  flag,  the  heroic  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  converting  the  Indians  in  the  forests  of  Maine,  along  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  south,  the  zeal¬ 
ous  English  Jesuit  Fathers,  White  and  Altham,  who  landed  with  the  Catholic 
Pilgrims  on  the  shores  of  Maryland  in  1634,  labored  successfully  among  the 
Indians  and  colonists;  and  the  enterprising  Franciscan  and  Dominican  fathers 
carried  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization  farther  south,  from  Florida  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  To  Massachusetts  must  be  accorded  the  discredit 
of  resisting  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  long  after  it  had  gained 
a  foothold  in  almost  every  other  place  in  America. 
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As  early  as  1650,  only  twenty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the 
Rev.  Gabriel  Druillettes,  the  Jesuit  apostle  of  Maine,  visited  the  Puritan 
town,  on  the  invitation  and  under  the  protection  of  the  authorities.  He  came 
as  a  plenipotentiary  to  confer  with  Governor  Dudley  and  other  commissioners 
about  joining  an  alliance  with ’the  Abnaki  Indians  in  Maine.  He  reached 
Boston  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1650,  and  was  graciously 
received  by  the  officials.  “  The  principal  men  of  Charlestown,”  writes 
Father  Fitton,  “immediately  waited  on  him,  and  Major-General  Gibbons, 
being  informed  of  the  character  in  which  he  came,  invited  him  to  his  house.” 
In  his  own  narrative,  the  good  Jesuit  father  says: 

“He  [Gibbons]  gave  the  key  of  a  room  where  I  might  in  all  liberty,  pray 
and  perform  the  other  exercises  of  my  religion;  and  he  besought  me  to  take 
no  other  lodging  while  I  was  in  Boston.” 

Father  Druillettes  does  not  state  that  he  carried  his  missionary  chalice 
with  him ;  “but,”  Father  Fitton  says,  “  as  this  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
we  may  infer  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  in  Boston,  in 
December,  1650.” 

In  1700,  a  new  act  was  passed  by  Massachusetts,  condemning  Catholic 
missionaries  to  imprisonment  and  death  if  captured  on  her  soil,  charging  them 
with  all  sorts  of  crimes.  Under  laws  of  this  nature,  the  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  were  forced  to  confine  themselves  to  other  parts  of  America.  It  was 
not  until  the  colonies  threw  off  the  yoke  of  England  and  declared  themselves 
free  and  independent,  that  Catholic  priests  were  tolerated  in  Boston. 

To  the  illustrious  Washington  are  Catholics  indebted  for  the  first  favor¬ 
able  recognition.  When  he  assumed  command  of  the  army  around  Boston 
in  1775,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  preparations  were  in  progress  to  cele¬ 
brate  “  Gun  Powder  Plot,”  by  the  usual  custom  of  burning  the  pope  in 
effigy.  He  determined  to  stop  the  bigoted  practice,  so  far  as  the  camp  was 
concerned,  and  issued  the  following  order: 

“  November  5th.  As  the  Commander-in-chief  has  been  apprised  of  a 
design  formed  for  the  observance  of  that  ridiculous  and  childish  custom  of 
burning  the  effigy  of  the  pope,  he  cannot  help  expressing  his  surprise  that 
there  should  be  officers  and  soldiers  in  this  army  so  void  of  common  sense, 
as  not  to  see  the  impropriety  of  such  a  step.  .  .  .  It  is  so  monstrous  as 

not  to  be  suffered  or  excused;  indeed,  instead  of  offering  the  most  remote 
insult,  it  is  our  duty  to  address  public  thanks  to  our  (Catholic)  brethren,  as 
to  them  we  are  indebted  for  every  late  success  over  the  common  enemy 
in  Canada.” 
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The  presence  of  the  French  fleet  and  armies  in  Boston  Harbor,  in  1778, 
under  the  command  of  the  distinguished  Count  D’Estaing,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  public  demonstration  of  Catholicity  in  the  city  of  the  Puritans. 
From  the  25th  of  August  till  November  the  fleet  remained  in  the  harbor, 
and  the  officers,  most  of  whom  were  Catholics,  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  citizens.  Divine  service  was  regularly  performed  on  the  vessels,  and 
witnessed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
piety  and  respect  of  the  crews.  One  of  the  French  officers  having  died,  the 
body  was  buried  with  all  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The 
funeral  was  preceded  by  a  large  crucifix,  and  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council  marched  in  the  funeral  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
What  a  gratifying  sight  this  must  have  been  for  the  few  despised  Catholics 
who  had,  at  this  time,  made  Boston  their  home ! 

Abb6  Robin,  who  visited  Boston  as  a  chaplain  in  Count  Rochambeau’s 
fleet,  wrote  an  interesting  and  intelligent  description  of  Boston  in  1781,  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  a  friend.  He  gave  the  Bostonians  the  credit  of  observing 
the  Sunday  with  “  the  utmost  strictness,  the  most  innocent  recreations  and 
pleasures  being  prohibited.”  In  noticing  the  Protestant  places  of  worship, 
he  speaks  approvingly  of  the  order  and  respect  observed  by  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  but  evidently  was  not  pleased  with  the  interior  of  the  buildings.  “  All 
these  churches  are  destitute  of  ornament,”  he  said ;  “  no  addresses  are  made 
to  the  heart  and  the  imagination  ;  there  is  no  visible  object  to  suggest  to  the 
mind  for  what  purpose  a  man  comes  into  these  places,  who  is  he,  and  what 
he  shortly  will  be.'  ....  The  pomp  of  the  ceremony  is  here 
wanting  to  shadow  out  the  greatness  of  the  Being  he  goes  to  worship  ; 
there  are  no  processions  to  testify  the  homage  to  Him,  the  Great  Spirit  of 
the  Universe.” 

The  abbe  no  doubt  missed  the  grand  churches  and  ceremonies  of  his 
native  France,  and  found  nothing  in  Boston  to  satisfy  his  Catholic  heart. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  meeting  any  Catholics  here,  nor  exercising  any 
religious  functions. 

The  first  Catholic  clergyman  stationed  in  Boston  was  Abbe  Claude  de 
la  Poterie,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  French  fleet.  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  abbb  coming  to  Boston  in  1784,  but  there  is  no  account 
of  his  being  authorized  to  perform  the  sacred  functions  till  late  in  the  yeai 
1788.  His  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baury,  on  Green 
street,  according  to  Rev.  A.  Sherwood  Healy’s  interesting  sketch  of  the 
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Cathedral  of  Boston;  but  the  old  Huguenot  church  on  School  street,  having 
been  secured  by  the  few  F rerich,  Spanish  and  Irish  Catholics  here,  the  first 
public  Mass  was  celebrated  therein  on  Sunday,  November  2,  1788.  This 
building  was  named  the  “Church  of  the  Holy  Cross”  by  the  abbd,  a  title  of 
singular  appropriateness,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Columbus  styled  the  New 
World  the  “Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.”  Little  did  sturdy  John  Endicott 
think,  when  he  cut  the  cross  out  of  the  English  flag  because  it  was  an 
emblem  of  “  Popery,”  that  the  Holy  Cross  would  be  thus  honored  and  per¬ 
petuated  after  that  flag  had  been  driven  from  the  colonies. 

A  memorandum  of  the  Protestant  minister,  Dr.  Belknap,  under  date  of 
November,  1788,  says:  “The  first  Sabbath  in  this  month,  a  Popish  Chape! 
was  opened  in  this  town;  the  old  French  Protestant  meeting-house  in  School 
street.  A  clergyman  who  was  dismissed  from  the  French  fleet  in  disgrace 
officiates.”  Dr.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  then  prefect-apostolic  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  and.  who  gave  Abbd  Poterie 
authority  to  officiate  in  Boston,  evidently  was  not  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  and  standing  of  the  abb£,  for  in  a  few  months  afterwai'ds,  when 
information  was  received  from  France,  the  abbd  was  summarily  suspended, 
Rev.  William  O’Brien  being  sent  from  New  York  for  that  purpose.  As 
soon  as  the  church  was  opened,  the  French  members  of  the  little  congrega¬ 
tion  sent  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris  for  “the  necessary  vestments 
and  plate  for  the  altar,”  which  His  Grace  sent,  with  a  portrait  of  himself, 
and  a  letter  telling  them  to  beware  of  a  certain  Abb£  Poterie  who  was  some¬ 
where  in  America.  The  abbd  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  person  referred 
to,  and  left  Boston  when  suspended  by  order  of  Dr.  Carroll.  The  altar 
plate  is  still  used  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the  picture  of  Mgr.  de  Juignez,  the 
arehbishop,  is  now  in  the  parlor  of  the  episcopal  residence. 

With  the  abbe,  it  seems,  was  associated  Rev.  L.  Rousselet.  Both  clergy¬ 
men  were  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Thayer,  who  was  regularly  appointed  by 
Dr.  Carroll  to  take  charge  of  the  New  England  mission.  Perhaps  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Boston  should  date  from  the  appointment 
of  Father  Thayer,  who  began  his  pastorate  on  the  10th  of  June,  1790.  He 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  providentially  prepared  for  this  work.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  of  a  family  in  good  circumstances,  and  brought  up  as  a 
strict  Protestant.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  and  performed  its  func¬ 
tions  for  two  years  in  Boston.  These  facts  and  the  following  account  of  his 

conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  are  taken  from  a  book  entitled  “The 
18 
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Conversion  of  the  Reverend  John  Thayer  of  Boston,”  written  by  himself,  and 
published  in  Paris,  in  1788. 

Feeling  a  secret  inclination  to  travel  and  learn  the  European  languages, 
and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  customs,  laws  and  governments  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nations,  he  started  for  France.  “Such  were  my  human  views,”  he 
>iays,  “without  the  least  suspicion  of  the  secret  design  of  Providence,  which 
ivas  preparing  me  for  more  precious  advantages.” 

He  arrived  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  year  1781,  and  remained  there 
ten  months,  studying  the  language  and  instructing  himself  in  the  principles 
of  government.  He  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  feared  his  sickness  would  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  his  first  concern  was  to  forbid  that  any 
Catholic  priest  should  come  near  him.  After  his  recovery  he  spent  three 
months  in  England,  observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  He 
returned  to  France,  with  the  intention  of  passing  to  Rome.  In  his  passage 
from  Marseilles  to  Rome,  the  vessel  was  becalmed  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
several  days  at  a  little  port  called  Port  Ercole.  He  was  entertained  there  by 
the  Marquis  D’Elmoro,  the  leading  official  of  the  place  and  a  Catholic, 
“without  any  recommendations,  with  the  kindness  and  affection  of  a  father. 
Such  goodness  and  cordiality  to  a  stranger,  to  an  avowed  Protestant,  touched 
and  surprised  me,”  says  he.  “  This  religion  is  not,  then,  so  unsociable,  and 
does  not,  as  I  have  been  told,  inspire  sentiments  of  aversion  and  intolerance 
to  those  of  a  different  persuasion.” 

When  he  reached  Rome  his  first  concern  was  to  visit  the  most  celebrated 
masterpieces  and  monuments  of  antiquity.  While  visiting  the  Pantheon,  which 
formerly  was  a  pagan  temple,  but  now  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he 
was  led  to  respect  the  Church  through  whose  power  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  raised  on  wrecks  of  the  idols.  He  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  language,  and  was  able  to  read  its  best  authors.  Being  desirous  of 
instructing  himself  thoroughly  in  the  Catholic  religion,  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  should  have  wished  to  know  the  religion  of  Mohammed  if  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  he  became  desirous  of  knowing  the  doctrine  of  Catholics  from 
their  own  lips. 

“  After  having  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  some  per¬ 
son  well  informed,  both  able  and  willing  to  instruct  me  thoroughly  in  the 
Catholic  doctrines,”  says  he,  “  I  met  with  two  ecclesiastics  in  a  place  which  I 
was  accustomed  to  frequent.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
declared  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted.  At  that  time  I  thought  with  respect 
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to  the  Jesuits  as  all  other  Protestants  do;  but  yet,  I  told  them  I  should  be 
glad  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  them.  I  know,  said  I,  that  they 
are  cunning,  designing  men,  but  they  are  celebrated  for  their  learning;  and 
while  I  profit  by  their  lights,  I  will  carefully  guard  myself  against  their 
subtlety.” 

The  two  persons  with  whom  he  was  then  conversing  told  him  they  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  although  they  would  not  undertake  to 
give  him  the  instructions  he  desired,  they  said  they  would  refer  him  to  an 
able  man,  who  could  satisfy  his  inquiries.  They  introduced  him  to  one  of 
their  brethren,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Mr.  Thayer 
told  this  good  father  that  possibly  he  might  have  conceived  some  false  notions 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  it  was  taken  from  the 
report  of  its  enemies.  And  if  this  was  the  case  he  wished  to  be  undeceived. 
“  For,”  said  he,  “  I  would  not  entertain  a  prejudice  against  any  person,  not 
even  against  the  devil.  Yet,  do  not  think  of  converting  me,  for  certainly  you 
will  not  succeed.” 

The  father  received  him  with  gentleness  and  affability,  and  consented  to 
have  some  conferences  on  religion  with  him.  These  were  continued  at  inter¬ 
vals  for  about  three  months.  Mr.  Thayer  listened  each  time  without  inter¬ 
rupting  his  instructor,  but  on  his  return  home  never  failed  to  set  down  in 
writing  the  difficulties  and  arguments  which  seemed  to  combat  each  one  of 
the  dogmas  and  articles.  Although  net  convinced,  he  noticed  the  wonderful 
harmony  through  the  whole  system  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  which  seemed  to  have  something  divine.  As  this  learned  father  could 
give  only  a  few  leisure  hours  at  intervals,  Mr.  Thayer  had  recourse  to  another 
Jesuit,  who  surprised  Mr.  Thayer  by  telling  him  to  go  and  say  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  thrice,  and  return  to  him  on  a  certain  day.  Mr.  Thayer  complied, 
and  met  the  Jesuit  on  the  day  appointed.  He  proposed  his  difficulties  under 
several  heads,  and  the  good  father  pointed  out  to  him  where  these  questions 
were  treated,  and  procured  him  books  on  those  subjects.  Mr.  Thayer  also 
consulted  an  Augustinian  friar,  who  took  particular  pains  to  show  him  the 
difference  between  articles  of  faith  and  simply  opinions  which  the  Church 
permits  to  be  treated,  without  either  adopting  or  rejecting  them.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  threw  a  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  contributed  greatly  to  clear  up 
his  ideas. 

His  researches  carried  him  further  than  he  had  designed,  as  he  had  at 
first  intended  only  to  form  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  But 
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he  was  brought  to  such  a  state  that  he  discovered  nothing  in  it  but  what  was 
reasonable.  Still  the  prejudices  in  which  he  had  been  educated  had  too  much 
influence  over  his  mind,  and  his  heart  was  not  yet  disposed  to  make  the 
sacrifice  which  a  profession  of  faith  required.  He  was  resolved,  no  matter 
what  proof  he  received,  not  to  change  his  religion  while  at  Rome,  for  fear 
of  taking  a  precipitate  step.  “But  Providence,”  he  says,  “ever  watchful 
over  me,  did  not  suffer  these  delays,  which  might  have  been  fatal,  but  ordered 
various  events  which  hastened  my  conversion.”  A  work  on  the  Guardian 
Angel,  which  he  read  at  this  time,  made  a  great  impression  on  him.  He 
reproached  himself  for  having  too  often  failed  in  the  respect  which  he  owed 
to  bis  Guardian  Angel,  and  formed  a  resolution  to  be  careful  in  future  to 
avoid  everything  which  could  displease  him.  “This  attention  to  preserve 
myself  from  sin,”  writes  Mr.  Thayer,  “undoubtedly  contributed  to  my  con¬ 
version;  at  least,  it  removed  an  obstacle  to  the  grace  which  God  was  about  to 
bestow.” 

Such  was  his  situation  when  the  death  of  venerable  Labre  and  the  mir¬ 
acles  which  were  performed  through  his  intercession  began  to  make  a  noise 
at  Rome  and  to  become  the  subject  of  every  conversation.  Notwithstanding 
the  instructions  which  Mr.  Thayer  had  received  and  the  lights  which  he  had 
acquired,  he  was  nowise  disposed  to  credit  the  public  reports  concerning  this 
truly  extraordinary  person.  Of  all  his  prejudices  against  Catholics,  the  deep¬ 
est  rooted  was  a  formal  disbelief  of  miracles.  Not  content  with  denying 
those  which  were  published  at  that  time,  he  made  them  the  subject  of  his 
raillery,  and  in  the  coffee-houses,  passed  some  very  unbecoming  jests  on  the 
servant  of  God.  However,  the  number  and  weight  of  the  evidences  increas¬ 
ing  daily,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  examine  the  matter  himself.  He 
frequently  conversed  with  the  confessor  of  the  deceased,  from  whom  he 
learned  a  part  of  blessed  Labre’s  life.  He  visited  four  persons  who  were  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  cured ;  he  was  convinced  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  state 
in  which  they  then  were;  he  questioned  them  concerning  the  state  in  which 
they  had  been;  he  informed  himself  of  the  nature  and  continuance  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  with  which  they  had  been  attacked,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  cures 
which  had  been  operated  in  an  instant.  After  collecting  full  information  he 
was  convinced  of  the  reality  of  each  one  of  these  miracles.  Truth  appeared 
to  him  on  every  side,  but  it  was  combated  by  all  the  prejudices  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  his  infancy.  He  felt  all  the  force  of  the  arguments  which 
Catholics  oppose  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
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yield.  He  clearly  saw  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  abjure  the  errors  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  and  Which  he  had  preached  to  others,  and  that  he 
would  be  forced  to  renounce  his  ministry  and  his  fortune.  He  was  tenderly 
attached  to  his  family,  and  he  must  incur  their  indignation.  All  these  inter¬ 
ests  kept  him  back.  “In  a  word,”  he  says,  “my  understanding  was  convinced 
but  my  heart  was  not  changed.” 

He  was  in  this  fluctuating  and  undetermined  state  of  mind  when  a  little 
Italian  book  giving  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  a  Protestant  cavalier  was 
put  into  his  hands.  When  he  received  this  book  he  had  a  secret  presenti¬ 
ment  that  it  would  give  him  the  finishing  stroke,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  read  it.  His  soul  was,  as  it  were, 
rent  by  two  contrary  emotions,  but  at  length  the  interests  of  eternal  salvation 
prevailed.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  said  a  prayer,  invoking  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  greatest  possible  sincerity.  He  then  began 
to  read  and  before  he  entirely  finished  the  account,  he  exclaimed,  “  My  God, 
I  promise  to  become  a  Catholic!” 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1783,  Mr.  Thayer  publicly  abjured  Protestantism 
before  a  large  assembly  of  former  friends  whom  he  had  invited  to  the  solemn 
ceremony.  Having  decided  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  as  well  as  of  those  of  his 
countrymen,  he  returned  to  France  and  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 
After  due  preparation,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  returned  to  his 
native  land. 

Father  Thayer  reached  Boston  early  in  January,  1790,  and  was  received 
with  marked  respect  by  his  relatives  and  old  friends.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
the  following  July  he  wrote:  “O11  the  first  Sunday  after  my  arrival  I 
announced  the  word  of  God  and  .all  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  me.  .  . 

About  one  hundred  Catholics,  consisting  of  French,  Irishmen,  and  Americans, 
are  what  constitute  at  present  our  church.  About  a  dozen  of  them  can  attend 
Mass  daily.”  From  this  it  appears  that  Father  Thayer  officiated  with  Abbe 
Poterie  for  a  few  months  before  the  latter  was  suspended. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  first  public  Mass  celebrated  by  Father 
Thayer  in  Boston,  is  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  who  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Thayer  in  Paris,  and,  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise,  assisted  him  in 
fitting  up  the  chapel  in  Boston.  “We  fitted  up  a  dilapidated  and  deserted 
meeting-house  in  School  Street,  that  was  built  in  1716,  by  some  French 
Huguenots,  .  .  .  .  .  and  now  converted  by  us  into  a  popish  chapel. 
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. Money  was  raised  by  subscription,  with  which  the  sacristy 

and  vestry  room  was  put  in  order  ;  a  pulpit  was  erected  ;  the  altar 
furnished  ;  a  few  benches  purchased  for  seats  ;  and  the  little  temple,  which 
had  served  as  a  stable  to  the  British  in  1775,  was  once  more  consecrated  to 
the  uses  of  religion.  The  plate  for  the  altar  was  borrowed  of  my  father, 
and  everything  being  made  decent  the  first  public  Mass  ever  said  in  Boston 
was  solemnized  amid  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  all  persuasions.  And 
this  in  a  town  where  only  thirteen  years  before  the  Pofe  and  the  Devil , 
were  according  to  annual  custom  promenaded  through  the  streets,  on  the  5th 
of  November,  in  commemoration  of  the  famous  gun-powder  plot;  and,  after 
serving  as  a  spectacle  of  ridicule  and  scorn,  were  burnt  together,  leaving  it 
doubtful  in  those  days  which  of  the  two  were  the  most  hateful.  I  attended 
the  Mass,  of  course,  and  carried  around  the  charity  box  as  Queteur.”  Mr. 
Breck  wrote  this  some  thirty  years  after  the  occurrence  related,  and  probably 
had  forgotten  that  other  priests  had  preceded  Father  Thayer.  The  letter  is 
published  in  “  The  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,”  of  January, 
1889.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  altar  are  also  open  to  doubt. 

After  fighting  for  the  Faith  single-handed  for  about  two  years,  the  heart 
of  our  valiant  American  convert  was  made  glad  by  the  arrival  of  an  assistant 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Matignon,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  College  of  Navarre,  who  with  other  priests  was  exiled  from  their 
native  France  by  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Matignon  was  sent  to  Boston  by 
Bishop  Carroll,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  ministry  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1792.  He  was  received  by  Father  Thayer  “in  his  humble  mansion 
as  an  angel  from  heaven  sent  expressly  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  the 
Redeemer  by  extending  His  Church  in  this  section.” 

And  a  truly  successful  angel  Dr.  Matignon  proved  to  be.  He  was  39 
years  of  age,  and  14  years  a  priest,  talented  and  pious,  with  a  rich,  vigorous 
imagination,  a  sound  understanding,  and  a  critical,  profound  learning.  Born 
and  educated  in  the  center  of  refinement,  he  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
with  a  kindness  of  heart  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  made  him  study  the 
wants  and  anticipate  the  wishes  of  all  he  knew.  He  soon  became  aware  of 
the  bitter  prejudices  which  existed  in  Boston  against  the  Catholick  Church, 
and  of  the  foolish  suspicions  which  the  people  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
designs  of  the  pope  in  sending  such  a  highly  cultured  French  clergyman  to 
America.  He  found  that  the  controversial  discourses  of  Father  Thayer  had 
stirred  up  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition,  and  at  first  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
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how  to  meet  it.  But  he  soon  took  in  the  situation  and  determined  to  master  it. 
“  With  meekness  and  humility,”  says  Father  Fitton,  “  he  disarmed  the  proud; 
with  prudence,  learning  and  ability  he  met  the  captious  and  slanderous;  and 
so  gentle  and  just  was  his  course,  that  even  the  censorious  forgot  to  watch 
him,  and  the  malicious  were  too  cunning  to  attack  one  armed  so  strong  in  his 
poverty.” 

When  Dr.  Matignon  was  fairly  settled  in  Boston,  Father  Thayer  felt  at 
liberty  to  extend  his  visits  to  other  parts  of  New  England.  He  made  various 
excursions,  and  was  able  to  remain  for  a  time  in  places  where  his  services 
were  required.  “In  this  way,”  says  Father  Fitton,  “  he  continued  to  labor 
announcing  the  Gospel  in  every  large  town  and  village,  and  gaining  many 
souls  to  God,  by  reclaiming  them  from  heresy.” 

In  1799,  Bishop  Carroll,  anxious  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  all  confided  to  his  pastoral  care,  withdrew  Father  Thayer  from  the  New 
England  mission,  and  sent  him  to  labor  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  While 
working  on  that  mission,  he  conceived  the  design  of  establishing  in  his  native 
city  a  convent  school  for  young  Catholic  females.  With  the  approbation  of 
the  bishop,  he  left  Kentucky,  and  went  to  Europe,  with  the  view  of  raising 
funds  for  his  cherished  object.  After  collecting  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand  dollars,  Almighty  God  called  the  good  priest  from  his  earthly  labors. 
He  died  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  leaving  his  funds  in  trust  to  Dr.  Matignon,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  raised. 

Before  Father  Thayer  was  transferred  from  the  Boston  mission,  another 
able  assistant  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  good  work.  This  was  the  learned 
and  pious  Rev.  John  Louis  de  Cheverus,  a  native  of  Mayenne,  France.  He 
was  an  exile  in  England,  teaching  school,  when  Dr.  Matignon,  who  knew 
him  in  Paris,  urgently  invited  him  to  come  to  Boston,  holding  out  all  the 
inducements  which  this  field  offered  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  After  inform¬ 
ing  his  ordinary,  the  bishop  of  Mans,  of  his  intention  of  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
he  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the  aged  prelate,  who  was  also  an  exile, 
praising  his  zeal  yet  urging  him  to  wait  for  better  days.  But  his  determina¬ 
tion  was  fixed,  and  receiving  permission,  he  took  passage  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Boston,  arriving  here  on  the  3d  of  October,  1 796. 

Rev.  J.  L.  de  Cheverus  was  every  way  a  suitable  associate  for  Dr.  Matig¬ 
non.  Born  the  28th  of  January,  1768,  he  was  only  about  28  years  of  age,  but  of 
ripe  judgment  and  full  of  zeal  for  missionary  work.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  December,  1790,  at  the  last  public  ordination  in  Paris  before  the  Revolu- 
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tion.  He  was  parish  priest  of  his  native  parish  when  the  bloody  persecution 
of  the  clergy  began,  and  having  refused  to  take  the  impious  oath  proposed 
by  the  Revolutionists,  he  was  forced  to  flee.  After  a  short  confinement  in 
prison,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  lay  concealed  during  the  terrible  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  clergy.  He  left  Paris  disguised  in  a  military  dress,  and  having 
procured  a  passport  bearing  the  name  of  his  brother,  he  escaped  to  England. 

With  such  an  experience  as  this,  Father  de  Cheverus  was  ready  for  any 
hardships  in  the  New  World.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he 
wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  mission  of  Maine. 
He  accepted  it  cheerfully.  “  Send  me  where  you  think  I  am  most  needed,” 
he  wrote,  “  without  making  yourself  anxious  about  the  means  of  supporting 
me.  I  am  willing  to  work  with  my  hands,  if  need  he,  and  I  believe  I  have 
strength  enough  for  it.”  He  reached  Point  Pleasant,  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1797,  and  immediately  took  up  his  abode  in  a  house 
erected  for  him.  “  My  house,”  he  wrote,  “  is  about  ten  feet  square  and  eight 
feet  high,  and  the  church  as  large  again,  but  not  a  great  deal  higher.  In  both 
no  other  material  than  bark,  and  a  few  logs  of  wood  and  sticks  set  up  crossways 
to  support  the  bark;  no  windows,  of  course — the  only  opening  is  a  door.  The 
only  piece  of  furniture  is  a  large  table  made  of  two  rough  boai'ds.  The  altar 
piece  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  broadcloth— the  one  of  scarlet  and  the  other  of 
dark  blue.” 

Father  Cheverus  continued  his  missionary  labors  in  Maine  for  about  two 
years,  visiting  the  Indian  settlements  on  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  and  Passa¬ 
maquoddy  Bay,  till  he  was  relieved  by  Rev.  James  Romagne,  a  townsman  of 
his  owh,  who  was  sent  here  by  Bishop  Carroll  for  that  special  work.  This 
zealous  clergyman  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  both  Fathers  Matignon  and 
Cheverus,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  his  apostolic  mission.  He  took  up 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and,  as  Father  Fitton  says,  “  he  restored  piety  and 
religion,  corrected  abuses,  encouraged  industry,  and  trained  all  to  God  during 
the  eighteen  years  he  remained.”  Owing  to  failing  health  he  returned  to 
France  in  1818,  where  he  performed  spiritual  duties  till  his  death  in  1836. 

With  Dr.  Matignon,  Father  Cheverus  was  now  enabled  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  Boston  mission,  which  included  the  various  towns  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Church  under  their  ministrations  shows 
how  successfully  they  worked.  “  Their  tasks,  their  pursuits,  their  disposi¬ 
tions,  were  kindred,  and  they  became  inseparable,”  writes  Father  Fitton, 
“  and  their  many  virtues  and  social  qualities  were  the  admiration  even  of  their 
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adversaries.”  Another  writer  says: — “The  Bostonians  were  charmed.  In 
the  persons  of  her  ministers,  Catholicity  became  respected  and  honored,  where 
before  it  had  only  been  a  reproach.  Never  did  virtue  and  learning  gain  a 
more  decided  victory  over  prejudice  and  intolerance.”  The  parochial  resi¬ 
dence  was  a  house  on  School  street,  two  doors  from  the  church.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  these  two  learned  priests  attracted  many  Protestants  as  well  as  Cath¬ 
olics  to  the  little  church  on  School  street,  and  the  regular  congregation  stead¬ 
ily  increased.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a  larger  place  of  worship  was 
needed,  and  the  lease  of  the  little  building  having  nearly  expired,  the  mem¬ 
bers  determined  to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  a  suitable  church. 

'Ground  was  broken  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  March  17,  1800,  and  the  work 
of  building  progressed  slowly  for  three  years,  the  good  priests  not  being 
desirous  of  pushing  the  work  faster  than  the  money  to  pay  for  it  was  received. 
The  church  measured  eighty  feet  in  length  and  sixty  in  width,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  noble  structure  for  that  time.  It  was  the  largest  and  principal 
Catholic  Church  in  New  England  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  base¬ 
ment  was  built  of  stone  and  the  main  structure  of  brick.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  building  was  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Among  the  items  of  expense 
entered  by  Dr.  Matignon  is  one  which  shows  the  custom  of  the  times. 
Under  date  of  August  8,  1802,  appears  the  sum  of  $2.40  for  “rum  and  gin 
to  the  people  who  helped  the  landing  of  the  timber.” 

How  anxiously  the  few  Catholics  of  Boston  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago  must  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  future  Cathedral,  and  how  great 
must  have  been  their  joy  when  they  saw  the  church  completed  and  ready 
for  divine  service.  The  day  fixed  for  the  dedication  was  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1803,  a  day  of  marked  significance  for  the  Catholics  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Everything  was  done  in  due  form.  At  a  little  before  10  o’clock,  a 
procession  issued  from  the  house  of  the  Spanish  consul  Don  Juan  Stoughton, 
on  Franklin  place  nearly  opposite  the  new  church.  Following  the  cross¬ 
bearer  were  Bishop  Carroll,  Dr.  Matignon,  Rev.  John  L.  Cheverus  and  two 
other  clergymen,  with  a  few  altar  boys.  At  the  church  the  ceremony  of 
dedication  was  performed  with  great  solemnity  by  the  bishop  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  priests,  under  the  name  of  the  “Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.”  After  the 
dedication,  Pontifical  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Car- 
roll,  and  a  sermon  pi'eached  by  Father  Cheverus.^  The  collection  amounted 
to  $286.  The  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  About  a  dozen 
singers,  male  and  female,  formed  the  choir,  apd  sang  the  Mass  in  Gregorian 
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chant  known  as  Missa  Regia.  The  music,  being  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  heard  in  Boston,  was  highly  praised. 

The  grand  altar-piece  representing  the  Crucifixion,  which  became  so 
familiar  to  succeeding  congregations,  was  painted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Sargent 
of  Boston,  for  which  he  received  $200.  It  was  worth  a  much  larger  sum, 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  members  of  the  congregation,  he  presented  the 
balance  to  the  Church. 

The  bell,  which  for  half  a  century  rang  out  its  solemn  and  joyous  notes 
from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  was  a  present  from  Gen.  Elias  Hasket 
Derby,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Hasket  Derby,  a  celebrated  oculist,  who  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  has  given  his  services  to  the  Carney  Hospital.  Dr.  Derby, 
who  is  a  convert,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Cathedral  congregation,  takes 
great  pride  in  the  spirit  shown  by  his  grandfather.  It  seems  that  there  is  a 
little  romance  attached  to  this  affair.  Gen.  Derby,  when  a  young  man,  visited 
his  future  wife  at  her  father’s  residence,  on  Franklin  street.  Sitting  with 
her  one  Sunday  at  the  window,  after  the  new  church  was  opened,  he  noticed 
the  people  going  to  worship.  But  the  belfry  of  the  new  church  was  silent, 
and  he  learned  that  it  was  because  the  congregation  was  too  poor  to  buy  a 
bell.  As  he  was  a  prosperous  merchant  with  his  father,  and  had  ships  trad¬ 
ing  with  Europe,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  abroad  for  a  bell  and  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  the  church.  It  is  supposed  that  the  young  lady  encouraged  him 
in  his  generous  proposition,  for  it  was  not  long  before  the  bell  was  brought 
from  Europe  in  one  of  his  own  vessels  and  presented  to  the  church.  Dr. 
Matignon  and  Bishop  Cheverus  afterwards  became  quite  intimate  with  the 
family,  and  were  visitors  at  his  residence.  The  bell  was  obtained  in  Italy 
or  Spain,  but  nobody  knows  from  whom.  It  bears  an  inscription  which 
shows  that  a  certain  Leopold  de  Nicolini,  and  his  wife,  Theresa,  caused  the 
bell  to  be  made  in  1798,  in  honor  of  God  and  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary. 
After  having  done  good  service  in  the  Cathedral  tower,  it  now  welcomes 
the  funeral  processions  in  Holyrood  Cemetery. 

In  their  new  church,  Dr.  Matignon  and  his  reverend  colleague  worked 
with  greater  zeal  than  ever  and  their  congregation  steadily  increased.  They 
opened  a  day  school  for  boys  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  in  a  room  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  bell  deck.  This  was  the  first  Catholic  school  in  Boston, 
where,  Father  Fitton  tells  us,  he  “was  initiated  in  the  elements  of  a  spelling 
book.”  Five  years  later,  in  180S,  Boston  was  made  an  episcopal  see  by  Pope 
Pius  VII,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  Eui  ope  at  that  period,  the 
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bulls  did  not  reach  America  until  1810,  when  it  was  learned  that  his  holiness 
had  appointed  Rev.  John  L.  de  Cheverus  first  bishop  of  Boston.  This 
appointment  had  been  effected  at  the  solicitation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Matignon,  with 
the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll.  Shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  credentials  from  Rome,  Dr.  De  Cheverus  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Baltimore,  on  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  November  1,  1810. 

Bishop  Cheverus  soon  returned  to  Boston,  and  continued  to  occupy  his 
humble  dwelling  in  the  rear  of  the  church  with  his  esteemed  friend  Dr. 
Matignon,  sharing  in  the  minutest  duties  of  the  ministry.  His  first  care 
was  to  visit  his  new  diocese  which  comprised  all  New  England,  and  during 
his  first  visitation  he  confirmed  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons.  The 
good  bishop  continued  to  visit  his  scattered  flock  year  after  year,  and  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  seeing  new  churches  and  congregations  springing  up  in 
various  parts  of  his  diocese.  Among  the  first  priests  ordained  by  Bishop 
Cheverus  for  the  Boston  diocese,  were  Rev.  Denis  Ryan  and  Rev.  Patrick 
Byrne. 

Dr.  Matignon,  after  twenty-six  years  of  constant  ministerial  labors,  as 
pastor  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Boston,  was  called  to  his  reward.  He  died  on 
the  19th  of  September,  x 8 1 S,  deeply  l'egretted  by  his  loving  congregation 
and  the  whole  diocese.  He  was  “a  faithful  servant  of  God,  an  exemplary 
pastor,  a  sincere  friend,  and  a  true  pattern  of  a  good  Christian.” 

The  following  stands  on  the  record  of  his  interment,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Bishop  De  Cheverus: — 

“Sept.  2 1  st.  .  .  .  Francis  Anthony  Matignon,  D.  D.,  and  for 

twenty-six  years  pastor  of  this  congregation — Holy  Cross.  On  Saturday  the 
19th  he  died  as  he  lived — a  saint.  .  .  .  HEt.  65.” 

The  death  of  Dr.  Matignon  was  a  great  loss  to  Boston  and  the  diocese. 
Bishop  Cheverus  felt  it  most  severely,  and  to  him  it  was  irreparable.  Owing 
to  the  small  numberof  priests,  the  good  bishop  was  called  upon  to  perform 
incessant  missionary  duties,  traveling  unaccompanied  from  town  to  town  by 
the  poor  conveyances  of  those  days,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  his 
strength  could  not  stand  the  strain.  His  friends  in  France,  hearing  of  his 
condition,  became  anxious  about  him,  and  induced  Louis  XVIII  to  nominate 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Matauban,  in  an  ordinance  dated  January  15,  1823. 
He  at  first  was  disposed  to  decline  the  appointment,  as  he  did  not  want  to 
leave  his  people  in  Boston,  but  physicians  declared  that  he  could  not  endure 
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another  winter  in  this  climate.  He  finally  yielded  to  what  he  accepted  as 
the  will  of  Providence,  and  prepared  to  leave  for  France. 

Before  his  departure  Bishop  Cheverus  formally  transferred  his  church 
property  and  episcopal  residence  to  the  diocese.  The  Ursuline  convent, 
which  he  had  established  a  few  years  before,  adjoining  the  church,  with  the 
funds  raised  by  Father  Thayer,  was  included  in  the  transfer.  His  library, 
which  contained  many  valuable  works,  was  left  for  the  benefit  of  his  succes¬ 
sors.  The  remainder  of  his  possessions  was  distributed  “  among  his  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  his  friends,  and  the  poor,”  says  Father  Fitton,  “  and  as  he  had  come  to 
Boston  a  poor  man,  he  chose  to  depart  poor,  with  no  other  wealth  than  the 
same  trunk  which,  twenty-seven  years  before,  he  had  brought  with  him.”  On 
the  day  of  his  departure  from  Boston  he  was  escorted  from  his  residence  by  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens,  and  three  hundred  vehicles  accompanied  him  many 
miles  on  the  road  to  New  York. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1823,  the  good  bishop  embarked  at  New  York 
for  France,  and  on  his  arrival  there  he  repaired  to  his  diocese.  After  a  few 
years  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Bordeaux,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  and  many  virtues,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Church,  as  cardinal  archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  July,  1836.  His  name  is  held  in  deep  veneration  by 
the  people  of  France  and  America. 

The  following  account  of  the  opening  of  the  first  Catholic  school  for 
young  ladies  in  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  is  taken 
from  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Connolly’s  historical  sketch  in  the  Pilot  of  March  14, 
1891 : — 

“  While  the  Protestant  community  was  still  agitated  over  the  last  inroad 
that  Catholicity  had  made  in  its  ranks,  two  young  ladies  arrived  in  Boston 
from  the  city  of  Limerick,  Ireland.  They  were  sisters,  and  the  daughters 
of  Mr.  James  Ryan,  a  respectable  gentleman  of  Limerick,  with  whom  the 
Rev.  John  Thayer  had  taken  up  his  abode  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland. 

“  Mary  and  Catherine  Ryan  had  been  educated  in  the  Ursuline  convent 
at  Thurles,  and  when  Father  Thayer  had  spoken  about  his  desire  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  institution  for  the  education  of  Catholic  young  ladies .  at  Boston, 
they  entered  warmly  into  his  plans  and  offered  to  go  to  America  and  begin 
the  work. 

“  When  Father  Thayer  wrote  to  Bishop  Cheverus  and  made  known  their 
desire,  the  good  bishop  immediately  accepted  their  offer,  and  after  making 
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arrangements  with  the  Ursuline  sisters  of  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  with  regard 
to  their  novitiate  in  that  community,  invited  them  to  come  to  America  with¬ 
out  delay. 

“  The  death  of  Father  Thayer,  onFebruary  5,  1 S 1 5,  delayed  their  depart¬ 
ure,  however,  for  some  time;  but  true  to  their  vocation,  they  set  sail  from 
Limerick  on  May  4,  1S17,  and  not  long  afterwards  presented  themselves 
before  Bishop  Cheverus.  Rejoicing  at  the  thought  that  he  might  now 
undertake  the  accomplishment  of  a  long-cherished  design,  he  sent  them, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Matignon,  to  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Three  Rivers. 

“  By  a  will  made  by  Father  Thayer  previous  to  his  death,  he  bequeathed 
quite  a  sum  of  money  to  Dr.  Matignon,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  him  until  such 
time  as  an  academy  might  be  built  or  purchased. 

“  With  this  fund  Bishop  Cheverus  now  secured  the  house  and  land  next 
to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  Franklin  place,  and  there  the  Misses 
Ryan,  after  their  solemn  profession  in  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Three  Rivers, 
opened  the  first  Catholic  school  for  young  ladies  in  Boston. 

The  affairs  of  the  Boston  diocese  were  administered  for  about  two  years 
by  the  Very  Rev.  William  Taylor,  who  was  made  vicar-general  by  Bishop 
Cheverus.  In  1825,  his  holiness,  Pope  Leo  XII,  was  pleased  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Boston  see  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph 
Fenwick,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Benedict  J.  Fen¬ 
wick  was  born  in  Maryland  in  17S2.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  honored 
Maryland  Catholic  family,  the  founder  of  which  came  from  England  as  a 
member  of  the  original  band  of  pilgrims  sent  out  by  Lord  Baltimore.  With 
his  oldest  brother,  Enoch,  he  entered  Georgetown  College  in  the  spring  of 
1792.  One  of  his  fellow-students  was  the  good  and  gifted  Judge  Gaston,  of 
North  Carolina.  Among  his  companions  young  Fenwick  was  distinguished 
for  quickness  of  intellect  and  rare  talents.  In  1S05,  he  began  his  theological 
studies  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  and  the  following  year 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  ordained  in  1808,  and  some  time  after 
sent  on  the  New  York  missions  in  company  with  Father  Anthony  Kohlmann, 
S.  J.  They  took  charge  of  St.  Peter’s,  then  the  only  church  in  the  city,  and 
labored  zealously  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  education. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  Father  Fenwick’s  life  was  his 
visit  to  Tom  Paine,  the  infidel  philosopher.  Father  Kohlmann  accompanied 
him.  “A  short  time  before  Paine  died,”  wrote  the  young  Jesuit  to  his 
brother,  “  I  was  sent  for  by  him.  He  was  prompted  to  this  by  a  poor  Catholic 
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woman  who  went  to  see  him  in  his  sickness,  and  who  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  in  his  wretched  condition,  if  anybody  could  do  him  good  it 
would  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.”  The  two  Jesuits  went  to  Paine’s  resi¬ 
dence,  and  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  housekeeper,  who  informed  them 
that  he  was  asleep,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed. 

“  He  is  always  in  bad  humor,”  she  added,  “  when  roused  out  of  his  sleep 
— ’tis  better  to  wait  a  little  till  he  be  awake.”  They  quietly  sat  down  and 
resolved  to  wait.  The  woman  at  some  length  described  the  miseries  of  the 
famous  infidel.  When  alone  he  would  cry:  “  O  Lord,  help  me.”  Or  again, 
“God  help  me.”  Then  shortly  after:  “But  there  is  no  God.”  And  again,  a 
little  after:  “Yet  if  there  should  be,  what  will  become  of  me  hereafter?” 
In  his  agony  and  terror  he  would  cry  for  some  one  to  come  near  him.  “  Send 
even  a  child,”  he  would  say,  “  to  stay  with  me,  for  it  is  a  hell  to  be  alone!” 

When  Paine  awoke,  the  priests  were  shown  into  his  room.  “  A  more 
wretched  being  in  appearance,”  writes  Father  Fenwick,  I  never  before 
beheld.” 

Father  Kohlmann,  as  the  older  and  more  experienced,  opened  the  conver¬ 
sation.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Paine  said:  “  I  wish  to  hear  no  more 
from  you,  sir.  I  look  upon  the  whole  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  be  a  tissue 
of  absurdities  and  lies,  and  J.  C.  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  cunning  knave 
and  impostor.”  Father  Kohlmann  attempted  to  speak  again,  but  Paine  sternly 
interrupted  him.  Then  Father  Fenwick  in  a  mild  tone  commenced  to  reason 
with  him.  Paine  now  got  enraged.  “  Begone,”  said  he,  li-  and  trouble  me 
no  more.”  His  mouth  frothed,  and  he  shook  the  bed  with  rage  and  madness. 
They  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  him,  and  after  some  moments 
withdrew.  “  I  never  before  or  since,”  says  Father  Fenwick,  “  beheld  a  more 
hardened  wretch.”  A  short  time  after  Paine  expired  in  the  anguish  of  despair. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Concanen,  Father  Fenwick  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  His  zeal,  mildness, 
and  ripe  scholarship  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  all  classes.  A  Quaker 
lady,  in  the  well-meant  charity  of  her  heart,  undertook  the  task  of  reclaiming 
so  good  and  learned  a  man  from  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  “  errors  of 
Popery.”  The  courteous  Jesuit  received  her  with  every  sign  of  gentleness, 
patience,  and  respect.  She  became  a  Catholic.  Hundreds  of  conversions 
were  likewise  wrought  through  his  ministry.  Among  other  distinguished 
converts  may  be  mentioned  the  learned  episcopal  ministers,  Rev.  Mr.  Kewley, 
Rev.  Virgil  Horace  Barber,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ironside.  Father  Fenwick 
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commenced  the  erection  of  St.  Patrick’s  old  cathedral  on  Mulberry  street 
from  designs  and  plans  of  hist>wn. 

In  1817,  Father  Fenwick  was  recalled  by  his  superiors  and  appointed 
president  of  Georgetown  College.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  as  vicar- 
general  to  Charlestown,  S.  C.,  to  make  peace  between  the  French  and  English 
Catholic  parties.  His  great  prudence  and  good  humor  smoothed  all  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  was  here  on  the  arrival  of  Bishop  England,  and  did  not  return  to 
Georgetown  College  until  May,  1822.  Two  years  later  he  was  again 
appointed  president  of  the  college;  and  in  the  fall  of  1825  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Boston. 

Dr.  F enwick  bade  adieu  to  his  Alma  Mater ,  and  accompanied  by  Bishop 
England  and  Rev.  Virgil  Horace  Barber,  departed  for  Boston.  A  few  facts 
of  his  episcopate  may  be  noted.  The  hill  on  which  the  Ursuline  convent 
afterwards  destroyed  was  built,  was  named  “  Mount  St.  Benedict,”  in  honor  of 
the  prelate.  He  purchased  the  property,  erected  the  establishment,  and 
the  grateful  nuns  did  not  forget  his  generosity.  For  many  years  his  own  house 
was  his  seminary,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  faculty.  The  lessons  in 
theology  were  received  from  his  own  learned  lips. 

When  the  wretches  who  burned  the  convent  were  acquitted,  Bishop 
Fenwick  wrote  in  his  diary  of  June  9,  1835:  “  Great  rejoicings  in  Charlestown 
on  Saturday  among  the  mob  in  consequence  of  their  acquittal.  Fifty  guns 
were  fired  on  the  occasion.  Thus  iniquity  has  prevailed  at  last.” 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  respected  by  men,  blessed  by  God,  on  August 
1 1,  1846.  He  was  buried  at  the  noble  institution  of  which  he  was  the  founder — 
his  cherished  college  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  labors  of  this  apostolic  bishop 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  while  he  found  but  four  churches  and 
three  priests  in  New  England,  he  left  fifty  churches,  as  many  clergymen,  and 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  dioceses  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick  was  the  third  bishop  of 
Boston.  He  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Fenwick  in  1844,  and 
administered  under  the  authority  of  his  superior  until  the  latter’s  death  in 
1846.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  was  born  in  Boston,  November,  1812.  His  par¬ 
ents  were  natives  of  Tullamore,  Kings  County,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1805.  They  were  steadfast  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith, 
and  the  father  was  one  of  the  leading  Catholics  under  Dr.  Matignon  and 
Bishop  Cheverus,  both  of  whom  honored  his  house  on  the  evening  of  his 
son’s  baptism. 
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John  Bernard  received  his  early  education  at  the  public  schools.  He 
passed  through  the  primary  and  grammar,  in  the  Adams  and  Boylston,  and 
bore  off  two  Franklin  medals,  of  which  he  felt  justly  proud.  He  excelled 
in  every  branch  of  study,  more  especially  in  mathematics,  declamation,  and 
rhetoric.  In  1826,  when  14  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

After  graduating  from  the  Latin  school  at  17  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Montreal  Seminary,  it  being  the  design  of  his  parents  and  his  bishop, 
as  well  as  his  own  inclination,  that  he  should  be  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
He  remained  in  Montreal  eight  years,  and  passed  through  Boston,  on  his  way 
to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  grand  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  1837.  He 
completed  there  his  course  of  theological  studies  with  distinction,  and  was 
ordained  priest  on  the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday,  December,  1840. 

Father  Fitzpatrick  spent  nearly  a  year  abroad,  and  returned  to  his  native 
city  to  begin  his  ministerial  work.  After  a  year  of  pastoral  duties  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  as  associate  pastor  at  St.  Mary’s,  North  End,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  East  Cambridge,  where  he  built  the  church  of  St.  John,  from 
which  he  was  called  to  be  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Fenwick. 

When  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  took  charge  of  the  see  of  Boston  his  diocese 
comprised  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  ;  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  having  been  cut  off  and  erected  into  the  see  of 
Hartford  in  1844,  under  the  government  of  Rt.  Rev.  William  Tyler.  Being 
full  of  vigor  and  zeal,  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  carried  the  burden  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  diocese  alone  for  ten  years,  not  having  a  secretary  till  1855,  when 
Rev.  James  A.  Llealy  (now  bishop  of  Portland),  was  selected  for  that  office. 
Bishop  Healy  was  the  first  and  only  secretary  of  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  and 
he  continued  the  trusted  assistant  of  his  superior  until  the  latter’s  eyes  were 
closed  in  death.  No  vicar-general  was  assigned  until  1857,  when  the  present 
archbishop  was  appointed.  In  these  early  years  the  good  bishop  overtaxed 
his  strength,  and  his  painful  illness  later  was  probably  the  result  of  this 
overwork. 

The  fruits  of  the  bishop’s  labors  were  soon  seen  on  every  hand.  New 
religious  orders  and  communities  were  introduced.  Religious  and  charitable 
societies  were  organized.  New  schools  and  academies  were  opened.  The 
magnificent  orphan  asylum  was  completed.  Boston  College  and  the  church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  were  built, 
and  new  churches  and  institutions  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  his  diocese.  It 
has  been  truly  remarked,  that  during  Bishop  Fitzpatrick’s  administration,  the 
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tone  of  public  opinion  concerning  Catholicity  had  experienced  a  complete 
change,  and  that  Protestant  Boston  had  become  one  of  the  strongest  Catho¬ 
lic  cities  in  the  Union. 

The  old  cathedral  building  on  Franklin  street  became  too  small  and 
inconvenient  for  the  wants  of  the  congregation,  and  as  its  timbers  showed 
signs  of  decay,  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  the  church  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Castle  streets  was  purchased  from  the  Unitarians,  and  the  cathedral  parish 
was  transferred  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  south  end.  The  first 
services  in  this  Pro-Cathedral  were  held  on  the  10th  of  December,  1862,  and 
the  episcopal  residence  was  removed  to  the  house  on  the  corner  of  the  lot 
on  Washington  street,  bought  for  the  new  cathedral.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick’s 
health  continued  to  fail,  and  he  went  abroad  for  a  time  in  hopes  of  a  restora¬ 
tion.  But  he  returned  very  little  improved,  and  after  long  and  patient  suffer¬ 
ing,  “his  pure  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  like 
a  bishop.”  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the  venerated  bishop  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  beloved  flock  would  be  well  cared  for  by  his 
able  coadjutor,  Dr.  Williams.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  died  on  the  13th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1866.  His  remains  are  deposited  in  the  crypt  under  the  sanctuary  of 
the  new  cathedral. 

Early  in  his  episcopacy  the  State  showed  its  bigotry  and  injustice  by 
causing  a  Catholic  boy  to  be  flogged,  at  the  Elliot  street  school,  for  refusing 
to  recite  the  Protestant  form  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  in  a 
letter  to  the  school  board,  so  placed  them  in  the  wrong,  that  the  sensible  men 
among  them  took  alarm,  and,  fearing  that  the  Catholics  might  withdraw  in 
a  body  from  the  schools,  they,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  Catholics  to  the 
school  committee.  But  it  was  too  late.  There  was  no  choice  except  to 
establish  parochial  schools,  and  higher  Catholic  academies.  Boston  College 
was  established  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  began  a  hospital 
and  school  at  Worcester;  and  parochial  schools  were  established  in  Boston, 
South  and  East  Boston,  Salem,  Lawrence  and  other  centers  of  population 
in  the  diocese. 

John  J.  Williams  was  born  in  Boston,  April  27,  1822.  When  a  mere 
child,  he  began  his  studies  at  a  primary  school  on  Hamilton  street.  He  was 
next  placed,  for  about  five  years,  under  the  careful  tuition  of  Rev.  James 
Fitton,  later  the  revered  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
East  Boston. 
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While  Father  Fitton’s  pupil,  J-ohn  gave  evidence  of  a  well  balanced 
character,  and  although,  seemingly,  not  quite  so  quick  of  perception  as  some 
of  his  young  companions,  his  slow  and  sure  method  of  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hending  his  studies,  gave  him  an  early  reputation  for  unusual  reliability.  All 
regarded  him  as  a  quiet,  thoughtful  boy,  and  he  won  the  esteem  of  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  who  saw  in  him  the  marks  of  bright  promise. 

In  1S33,  being  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  the  future  archbishop  was'  sent 
to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Montreal,  Canada.  While  in  that  institution 
his  early  qualities  gradually  developed,  and  on  this  solid  foundation,  which 
seemed  to  grow  broader  and  deeper  as  years  passed  on,  the  grand  edifice  of 
true  manhood  quietly,  but  surely,  assumed  symmetrical  proportions. 

After  eight  years  spent  at  Montreal,  Mr.  Williams  embarked  for  Paris 
in  1841.  There  he  entered  the  grand  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  celebrated 
institution,  and  for  four  years  earnestly  and  successfully  pursued  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  studies.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1845. 

Returning  to  Boston,  Father  Williams  officiated  for  many  years  at  the 
old  Cathedral  of  Holy  Cross,  on  Franklin  street,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  people.  With  the  children,  especially,  he  was  a  great  favorite.  In  1855 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  and  two  years  subsequently  was 
made  vicar-general.  He  administered  the  diocese  during  the  last  years  of 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick’s  episcopate. 

On  the  gth  of  January,  1866,  Dr.  Williams  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Tripoli  in  -partibus,  and  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Boston,  with  the  right  of 
succession.  But  one  month  later  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  died,  and  on  the  1  ith  of 
March  Bishop  Williams  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Boston.  He  assisted  at 
the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  ecumenical  council  of 
the  Vatican. 

When  Dr.  Williams  became  bishop  of  Boston,  the  diocese  included 
about  1 16  churches  and  120  priests.  At  his  own  express  desire  it  was  divided, 
and  the  new  sees  of  Springfield  (1870)  and  Providence  (1872)  established. 

He  is  a  man  of  eminent  administrative  ability.  The  costly  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  houses  of  worship  erected  since  he  began  to  govern  prove  this.  He 
has  also  introduced  and  established  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers,  the  Oblate  Fathers,  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
These  and  other  undertakings  force  all  to  recognize  in  Dr.  William’s  silent 
and  unobtrusive  administration  the  greatest  measure  of  success. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  great  achievement  of  this  energetic  prelate’s  life 
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is  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  one  of  the  very  largest  and 
most  beautiful  edifices  in  this  republic.  No  sooner  was  he  elevated  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  than  he  began  this  great  work.  The  first  sod  on  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  lot  was  turned  on  April  27,  1866,  Dr.  William’s  forty-fourth  birthday; 
and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  September,  1867,  the  imposing- 
ceremony  calling  together  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  ever  seen  in  “the 
Athens  of  America.” 

In  1875  Boston  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan  see,  and 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  became  its  first  archbishop.  On  May  2,  1875, 
he  received  the  pallium  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal  McCloskey.  It  was  the 
grandest  ceremony  ever  seen  in  the  capital  of  New  England.  On  the  same 
day  and  occasion  the  first  high  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  by  the  first  American  cardinal.  “Your  venerable  archbishop,” 
said  Dr.  De  Goesbriand  in  the  sermon  delivered  on  that  memorable  day,  “  is 
one  of  your  own,  born  in  your  city,  brought  up  amongst  you.  He  knows 
you  and  you  know  him.  You  love  him  as  your  father.  His  new  glory  is 
your  joy.” 

The  new  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Williams,  on  December  8,  1875,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  England  no  event 
has  attracted  more  attention  among  the  clergy  and  laity  than  the  celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
J.  Williams,  archbishop  of  Boston.  The  services  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Cross  on  Thursday,  March  12,  1891,  were  of  the  grandest  and  most 
impressive  character,  and  were  attended  by  the  largest  concourse  of  people 
ever  assembled  in  that  vast  edifice.  The  day  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  season,  and  Catholics  came  from  far  and  near  to  be  present  at  the 
J  ubilee  Mass  of  their  beloved  archbishop. 


Chaptcit  XXXVIII 


Brilliant  Bishop  England. 


OSTRACISM  of  Catholics  in  the  South.  —  Father  O’Gallagher-’s  Mission.  —  A 
Bishop  for  the  Palmetto  State.  —  Career  of  a  Young  Corkonian.  —  Blos¬ 
soms  as  a  Priest  and  Editor.  —  Too  Much  Boldness  of  Speech.  —  Promoted 
for  the  American  Mission.  —  A  Scant  and  Scattered  Flock.  —  The  Bishop 
Among  Cherokees  and  Protestants.  —  His  Wit,  Work,  Learning  and  Suc¬ 
cess.— Other  Prelates. 


S  English  colonization  advanced  southward,  Catholics  had  no 
part  in  the  settlement  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  were  expressly 
excluded  by  the  charter  of  the  latter  colony.  For  this  reason  the 
Acadian  Catholics,  when  sent  there  in  1755,  were  sent  back  in  the 
following  spring,  and  Carolina  gave  her  exiled  guests  every  facility 
for  departing. 

In  1775,  two  men,  discovered  to  be  Irishmen  and  Catholics,  were  tarred 
and  feathered,  and  then  banished  ;  but  the  Revolution,  though  anti-Catholic  in 
its  origin,  opened  the  South  to  Catholicity.  As  the  war  went  on  some 
Catholics  came  in,  among  others  the  learned  yEdanus  Burke. 

In  1786,  a  priest  arrived  in  Charleston,  in  a  vessel  bound  to  South 
America,  and,  during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  the  port,  ministered  to  the 
Catholics,  saying  Mass  for  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  was  sent  there  by 
Bishop  Carroll,  in  1788,  and  remained  for  two  years,  till  his  health  compelled 
him  to  retire,  early  in  1790.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Keating,  sent  by  Bishop  Carroll, 
organized  the  little  flock;  a  piece  of  ground  on  Hafel  street,  near  the  city, 
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with  a  ruinous  Methodist  church  on  it,  was  purchased,  and  fitted  up  for  wor¬ 
ship  as  St.  Mary’s  Church,  apparently  aided  by  the  generosity  of  the  king 
of  Spain. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Charleston  was  incorporated  in  1791 
by  the  legislature,  which  had  the  year  previous  removed  all  disability  from 
the  faithful. 

This  now  famous  city  was  founded  in  1672,  receiving  from  France,  about 
1685,  a  considerable  influx  of  Protestant  refugees.  It  was  prominent  for  zeal 
and  gallantry  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  the 
city  was  remarkable  for  its  suburban  character  and  verdant  surroundings,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  mainly  opulent  planters,  distinguished  for  hospitality  and 
refinement.  In  1860  and  1861,  the  harbor  was  the  scene  of  several  conflicts; 
and  in  1863  Fort  Sumter  was  reduced  to  ruins.  The  harbor  was  blockaded 
in  1861,  and  several  dismantled  hulks  of  vessels  were  filled  with. stones  and 
sunk,  in  order  to  prevent  passage.  In  August,  1863,  the  city  was  bombarded, 
and  in  February,  1865,  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops.  Since  then 
it  has  also  suffered  disastrously  from  pestilence  and  earthquake. 

From  1793,  for  several  years,  the  Rev.  S.  F.  O’Gallagher,  a  priest  of 
great  learning  and  eloquence,  ministered  to  the  flock,  supporting  himself  by 
acting  as  professor  in  Charleston  College.  When  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  troubles  in  St.  Domingo  sent  many  Catholics  to  Charleston,  a  new  brick 
church,  sixty  feet  by  forty,  was  erected  in  place  of  the  old  tottering  structure. 
The  progress  of  the  Church  was  checked  by  dissensions  and  troubles,  which 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  Archbishop  Carroll.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Mercier 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  de  Cloriviere  were  here  for  some  years;  and,  in  1817,  the 
Rev.  B.  J.  Fenwick  was  sent  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  Catholics  in  the  Southern  states  solicited  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  Holy  See,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1820,  erected  the  See  of 
Charleston,  and  appointed  as  its  first  bishop  the  Rev.  John  England,  of 
Bandon,  Ireland.  The  life  of  this  noble  prelate,  being  closely  identified  with 
the  growth  of  Catholicity  in  the  South  will  reasonably  demand  our  attention. 
Bishop  England,  indeed,  has  been  called  “the  light  of  the  American  hier¬ 
archy.”  Had  he  lived  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  or  in  the  ages  of 
Faith,  or  in  the  times  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  the  world  would  have 
ranked  him  among  the  foremost  men  and  heroes  of  heroic  times. 

John  England  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  on  September  23,  1786.  His 
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boyhood  was  in  the  days  of  his  country’s  trial  and  persecution.  The  wrongs 
he  saw  and  suffered  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  gifted  mind  and  char¬ 
acter.  Indeed,  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  faith  and  his  native  isle  were  ever 
the  cherished  affections  which  dwelt  down  deepest  in  his  great  heart.  His 
first  instruction  was  received  in  a  Protestant  school,  as  there  was  no  other  to 
which  he  could  go.  Here  the  soul  of  the  brave  boy  was  daily  pained  by 
insult.  Often  to  expose  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  class,  the  bigoted  teacher 
would  sneeringly  call  him  “  the  little  Papist.” 

Young  England  began  his  career  in  life  by  the  study  of  law.  Two 
years  spent  in  the  office  of  an  eminent  barrister  had,  no  doubt,  a  beneficial 
effect  in  developing  his  precise  and  practical  mind.  His  own  pious  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  the  designs  of  Providence,  however,  led  him  to  enter  the  Church 
— to  give  himself  to  God.  His  excellent  parents  encouraged  his  noble  reso¬ 
lution,  and  he  began  his  theological  studies  in  Carlow  College.  Here  his 
splendid  talents  were  brought  out  in  all  their  shining  greatness.  Before  he 
was  ordained,  Dr.  Moylan,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Cork,  recalled  him  to 
his  own  diocese,  and  appointed  the  student  of  theology  president  of  the  Dio¬ 
cesan  Seminary  at  Cork.  He  was  ordained  in  October,  1808,  Dr.  Moylan 
having  obtained  a  dispensation,  as  Mr.  England  had  not  reached  the  canon¬ 
ical  age  of  twenty-five. 

His  career  as  a  fearless  priest  and  patriot  now  made  him  a  man  of  mark 
—  revered  and  loved  by  the  Irish  people — feared  and  hated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Cork  Chronicle,  he  hurled  forth 
articles  that  fell  like  thunderbolts  among  his  political  and  religious  enemies. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  even  fined  the  round  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
for  his  freedom  of  speech.  But  though  rich  in  truth,  he  was  poor  in  money ; 
and  while  he  continued  to  give  out  the  former  with  a  lavish  hand,  he  took 
good  care  not  to  pay  cash  that  he  did  not  owe.  Father  England  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  illustrious  O’Connell ;  and  by  his  powerful  pen  he 
did  much  to  hasten  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland. 

In  1817  Rev.  Mr.  England  was  appointed  parish  priest  of  Bandon,  a 
place  of  such  bitter  bigotry  that  over  the  entrance  was  placed  the  famous 
inscription  which  warmly  welcomed  “the  Turk,  the  Atheist,  and  the  Jew,” 
but  severely  warned  “the  Papist”  to  keep  away.  The  fearless  priest,  how¬ 
ever,  entered  on  his  duties,  undeterred  even  by  this  inscription.  On  several 
occasions  his  hair-breadth  escapes  from  murder  are  thrilling  enough  to  have 
occurred  in  border  Indian  life.  But  even  in  these  dangerous  adventures, 
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God  had  His  designs  on  the  future  American  prelate.  Such  training  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  him  for  the  toilsome  ^and  thorny  road  which  he  was  to  travel  in 
our  own  republic. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  episcopate,  Bishop  England  kept  a  diary  ; 
and  from  it  we  make  some  selections.  It  opens  thus: 

“  On  Monday,  the  ioth  of  July,  1820,  I  received  in  Bandon  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hughes,  dated  June  17,  1820,  at  Rome,  informing  rpe  that 
on  the  preceding  Monday  I  had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  requesting  of  me,  for  various  reasons  therein  alleged,  to 
accept  of  this  appointment. 

“September  21st. — I  received  the  grace  of  episcopal  consecration  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Finbar,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Murphy,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  assisted  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Maram,  bishop 
of  Ossory,  and  Kelly,  first  bishop  of  Richmond  (Va.),  whose  appointment 
was  subsequent  to  mine,  but  whose  consecration  took  place  at  Kilkenny,  on 
the  24th  of  August.  There  were  present  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Everard, 
archbishop  of  Mytelene,  coadjutor  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Bray,  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Drs.  Coppinger,  of  Cloyne  and  Ross,  Sughrue, 
of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoc  (Kerry),  and  Tuohy,  of  Limerick. 

“October  nth. — Having  many  applications  from  priests  and  candidates 
for  places  on  the  American  mission,  I  appointed  my  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  England  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  O’Keefe,  my  vicars-general,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  principally  of  selecting  such  of  those  as  I  may  afterwards  want,  and  if 
necessary,  having  them  ordained. 

“  This  day  was  the  anniversary — twelve  years — of  my  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  On  this  day  I  parted  from  my  family,  to  go  whither  I  thought 
God  had  called  me,  but  whither  I  had  no  other  desire  to  go.  Should  this  be 
read  by  a  stranger,  let  him  pardon  that  weakness  of  our  common  nature 
which  then  affected  me,  and  does  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months. 

“December  26th. — Found  soundings  in  thirty-five  fathoms  water,  and  on 
the  next  day  saw  the  Hunting  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  after 
a  very  tedious  and  unpleasant  passage.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  came  to 
anchor  off  Charleston,  and  on  the  28th  crossed  it,  and  worked  up  the  channel, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  the  evening. 

“  December  30th. — Came  on  shore  in  Charleston;  saw  the  Rev.  Benedict 
Fenwick,  S.  J.,  who  was  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  who 
exhibited  to  me  his  papers.  I  gave  him  my  bulls  and  certificates,  received  the 
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resignation  of  his  authority,  and  renewed  his  faculties  of  vicar-general  foi  my 
diocese,  as  bishop  of  Charleston,  which  he  accepted. 

“  December  31st. — Being  Sunday,  I  had  the  happiness  of  celebrating 
Mass,  took  possession  of  the  church,  had  my  bulls  published,  and  preached. 

It  may  be  said  that  Bishop  England  began  his  labors  in  America  on 
New  Years’  day,  1821.  His  newly-erected  diocese  embraced  three  states — 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  Catholic  Church  had 
barely  an  existence  in  this  region.  The  people  were  extremely  bigoted. 
The  difficulties  of  Dr.  England,  therefore,  can  be  imagined,  rather  than  por¬ 
trayed ;  but  his  master-spirit  pointed  out  the  line  of  duty,  and  the  success  of 
his  toils  was  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the  F aith  in  this  republic. 

On  making  a  rapid  survey  of  the  situation,  he  found  but  two  churches 
open  in  his  large  diocese;  and  his  clergy  were  as  numerous  as  the  houses  of 
worship!  The  annointed  herald  of  the  cross,  however,  came  bravely  up  to 
his  work.  Around  him  churches  began  to  rise.  He  traveled,  preached, 
taught,  and  confirmed.  Wherever  he  found  a  few  scattered  Catholic 
families  in  hamlet,  town,  or  city,  he  assembled  them,  formed  an  organization, 
and  encouraged  them  to  hold  together  until  he  could  send  them  a  pastor.  As 
for  himself,  he  performed  all  the  labors  and  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a 
missionary  priest.  He  traveled  hundreds  of  miles.  His  noble  spirit  of 
poverty  and  self-sacrifice  reminds  us  of  the  illustrious  De  Br^beuf.  Such, 
indeed,  was  this  great  bishop’s  personal  poverty  that  he  often  walked  the 
burning  sands  and  pavements  of  Charleston  with  his  bare  feet  on  the  ground 
The  soles  of  his  shoes  had  been  worn  away,  and  the  upper  leather  only 
remained  decent! 

The  first  thing  Dr.  England  did  after  his  arrival,  was  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his  poor  but  widely-spread  diocese. 
He  found  upon  inquiry,  that  there  was  a  congregation  at  Savannah,  but  that  it 
had  been  deserted.  He  therefore  determined,  without  delay,  to  visit  Savannah, 
Augusta,  Columbia,  and  other  towns  within  his  jurisdiction.  Appointing 
Father  Benedict  J.  Fenwick,  S.  J.,  his  vicar-general,  with  full  powers,  until 
his  return  to  Charleston,  and  requesting  him  to  purchase  ground  for  a  second 
church  in  that  city,  and  if  possible  procure  a  good  site  for  a  cathedral,  the 
apostolic  bishop  boarded  the  sloop  Delight,  and  sailed  for  Savannah  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1821. 

He  found  that  there  had  been  no  priest  in  that  city  since  the  previous 
October;  and  to  repair  the  evil  caused  by  the  want  of  a  clergyman  for  so 
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long  a  time,  he  commenced  a  vigorous  course  of  instruction,  followed  by  the 
administration  of  the  holy  sacraments.  The  following  entry  in  his  diary 
affords  an  idea  of  Dr.  England’s  energy,  and  of  the  attention  which,  in  a  few 
days,  he  had  excited  among  non-Catholics. 

“January  21st. — Heard  confessions,  celebrated  the  Holy  Mass  and 
administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  twenty-seven  persons.  Gave  confir¬ 
mation  to  fifteen  persons.  At  half-past  ten  o’clock,  I  spoke  on  the  erection  of 
the  see,  on  my  own  authority,  and  publicly  committed  the  flock  of  Savannah 
to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Browne  until  I  should  think  proper  to  remove 
him;  and  after  Mass  I  preached  to  a  large  congregation,  amongst  whom 
were  the  principal  lawyers  of  Savannah,  and  many  other  strangers.  In  the 
evening  I  had  vespers,  and  gave  an  exhortation  and  benediction — church 
crowded  £nd  surrounded.” 

The  next  entry  records  the  same  round  of  duty  with  this  added:  “Was 
asked  by  the  mayor  and  others  to  preach  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  I  declined  for  the  present.” 

Appointing  “John  Dillon  to  read  prayers  for  Mass  on  Sunday,”  until 
the  return  of  Rev.  Father  Browne,  whom  he  took  with  him  on  his  visitation. 
Dr.  England  proceeded  to  Augusta,  which  he  reached  only  after  two  days  of 
hard  traveling.  After  some  brief  but  energetic  work  in  this  city,  where  he 
administered  confirmation  “  to  John  McCormack,  Esq.,  and  forty-eight 
others,”  he  set  out  for  Locust  Grove,  whose  Catholic  congregation  had  not 
seen  a  priest  for  several  years. 

“  Arrived  there  at  nightfall,”  continues  the  diary,  “  and  was  most  kindly 
received  by  old  and  young  Mrs.  Thompson,  to  the  former  of  whom  great 
merit  is  due  before  God,  for  preserving  the  Faith  in  this  country.  This  was 
the  first  Catholic  congregation  in  Georgia;  it  was  formed  in  )  794  or  1795>by 
the  settlement  of  Mrs.  Thompson’s  family  and  a  few  others  from  Maryland. 
Bishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Mercier  to  attend  them. 
After  eighteen  months  he  went  to  Savannah;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sajet  then 
remained  seventeen  months,  and  returned  to  France.  There  was  no  clergy¬ 
man  there  until  November,  1810,  when  the  Rev.  Robert  Browne  came  to  take 
charge  of  Augusta  and  its  vicinity,  and  remained  until  1815.  This  place  was 
occasionally  visited  by  Rev.  Mr.  Egan  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper.” 

It  was  at  Locust  Grove  that  Bishop  England  preached  his  first  open-air 
sermon.  “  The  church  being  too  small,”  he  writes,  “  and  several  persons 
having  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  neighborhood,  I  preached  from  an 
elevation  outside  to  about  four  hundred  persons.” 

Of  Warrington  he  says:  “  I  met  three  Cherokee  Indians,  viz.,  Colonel 
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Dick,  who  speaks  a  little  English,  John  Thompson,  and  Sampson,  to  whom 
I  gave  their  breakfast.  I  showed  the  colonel  my  ring  and  cross,  of  which  he 
took  particular  notice,  and  I  told  him  I  intended  visiting  his  nation ;  he  said  he 
would  know  me.” 

On  reaching  Columbia,  Dr.  England  found  a  flock  consisting  “  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  principally  Irish  laborers  employed  in  making 
the  canal.”  There  was  no  church,  and  the  bishop  “  therefore  preached  in  the 
court-house  that  night  to  a  very  numerous  congregation,”  mostly  Protestants. 
He  made  strenuous  efforts  to  begin  a  church;  and  on  his  committee  of  collec¬ 
tion  we  see  such  genuine  Irish  Catholic  names  as  Peter  McGuire  and  John 
Heffernan. 

Bishop  England  now  returned  to  Charleston,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  great  labor  of  his  life.  He  began  a  course  of  lectures,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fame  that  ere  long  spread  through  every  state  in  the  Union. 
During  the  Lent  he  discussed  the  principal  truths  of  religion  in  a  way  which 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intellectual. 
Nor  was  this  labor  without  its  reward.  In  his  diary  we  find  the  names  of 
several  converts  recorded,  including  that  of  “  a  lawyer  of  eminence.” 

In  the  last  week  of  Lent,  we  find  this  sleepless  toiler  in  God’s  vineyard 
issuing  his  first  book.  It  was  a  catechism,  which,  he  says,  “  I  had  much  labor 
in  compiling  from  various  others,  and  adding  several  parts  which  I  considered 
necessary  to  be  explicitly  dwelt  upon  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my 
diocese.” 

In  the  spring  of  1821  he  established  the  “Book  Society,”  and  had  the 
necessary  measures  taken  to  form  a  general  committee,  and  to  have  the 
society  extended  throughout  the  whole  diocese. 

The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  England’s  diary  is  sadly  suggestive  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  Catholics  at  the  South.  It  was  written  of  Wilmingf- 
ton,  but  might  be  truthfully  applied  to  many  other  places: 

“May  1 6th  (1821). — Celebrated  Mass  at  my  lodgings,  and  gave  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  those  who  attended.  After  breakfast  met  the  Catholics,  about 
twenty  men — not  a  woman  or  child  of  the  Catholic  faith.  No  priest  had 
ever  been  fixed  here,  nor  in  the  neighborhood.  A  Rev.  Mr.  Burke  had 
spent  a  fortnight  here,  about  twenty-five  years  before,  and  a  Jesuit,  going  to 
some  Spanish  settlement,  spent  two  or  three  days  in  the  town,  about  the  year 
1815,  and  baptized  the  children  of  Mr. - ;  but  their  mother  being  a  Method¬ 

ist,  they  were  not  educated  in  the  Faith. 

“  The  Catholics  who  live  here,  and  they  who  occasionally  come  here, 
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were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  other  places  of  worship— Episcopal,  Protestant, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian — and  had  nearly  lost  all  idea  of  Catholicity.  I 
spoke  on  the  necessity  of  their  assembling  together  on  Sundays  for  prayer 
and  instruction,  and  of  their  forming  a  branch  of  the  Book  Society,  to  both 
of  which  they  readily  agreed,  and  then  recommended  their  entering  into  a 
subscription  to  procure  a  lot  for  a  church,  and  to  commence  building,  as  I 
would  take  care  they  should  be  occasionally  visited  by  a  priest.  I  also 
exhorted  them  to  prepare  for  the  sacraments. 

“  I  received  an  invitation  from  the  pastor  and  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  use  their  building  (the  best  in  the  town),  which,  upon  considera¬ 
tion,  I  accepted.  I  was  waited  upon  by  the  Protestant  minister,  who  offered 
me  his  church  also,  which,  of  course,  I  declined,  as  having  accepted  of  the 
other.  In  the  evening  I  preached  to  a  very  large  congregation,  on  the  nature 
of  the  Catholic  religion.” 

As  years  went  on  so  did  the  fame  of  Bishop  England  increase,  until  the 
time  came  when,  from  one  end  of  the  republic  to  the  other,  his  bright  name 
became  a  household  word  with  Catholics  of  every  nationality,  who  recog¬ 
nized  in  him  a  heroic  champion,  fully  equipjoed,  and  equal  to  the  good  fight. 
The  feelings  of  his  own  countrymen  towards  him  cannot  be  described,  so 
intense  was  their  pride  in  his  great  qualities — his  matchless  power  of  tongue 
and  pen,  his  resistless  force  as  a  controversialist,  his  wonderful  capacity  for 
public  affairs — the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  his  nature,  which  all  men 
respected,  and  which  made  for  him  the  fastest  friends,  even  among  those  who 
were  not  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  other  great  and  good  bishops  who,  by  their  holy 
lives  and  lofty  characters,  commanded  a  respectful  toleration  for  their  faith; 
but  Dr.  England  extorted  respect  for  his  religion  by  the  magic  power  with 
which  he  unfolded  its  principles  to  those  who  crowded  around  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  refuted  the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  that  had  been  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  enemies  of  the  ancient  Faith  for  centuries.  Like  all 
Catholic  Irishmen  of  that  day,  as  also  of  the  present,  the  great  prelate  became 
an  American  citizen  as  soon  as  the  law  would  permit;  nor  did  he  ever  cease 
to  identify  himself  thoroughly  with  his  adopted  country,  proud  of  her  great¬ 
ness,  jealous  of  her  honor,  loving  her  beyond  all  others,  save  that  dear  old 
land  whose  recollections  lay  fondly  cherished  down  deep  in  his  heart. 

The  great  aim  of  Bishop  England’s  life  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  to  present  the  Catholic  Church,  her  doctrines  and  practices,  in  all  their 
truth  and  beauty  and  grandeur  before  the  American  people.  In  his  efforts 
to  do  this,  his  labors,  perhaps,  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  man. 
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It  was  with  this  object  he  established  the  United  States  Catholic  Miscellany, 
in  1822.  On  his  arrival  in  America  he  found  the  Catholic  Church  compara¬ 
tively  defenseless;  but  he  soon  rendered  it  a  dangerous  task  to  attack  or  vilify 
the  Faith  of  ages.  Many  who  ventured  on  this  mode  of  warfare  were  glad 
to  retreat  from  the  field  before  the  crushing  weapons  of  logic,  erudition,  and 
eloquence  with  which  he  battled  for  his  Church,  his  creed,  and  his  people. 

He  was  the  real  founder  of  Catholic  journalism  in  this  republic.  He 
saw  that  our  religion  was  regarded  with  contempt;  and  to  him  fell  the  splen¬ 
did  work  of  changing  the  current  of  public  opinion,  of  giving  the  Catholic 
Church  a  certain  respectability — a  status  in  this  republic.  A  prelate  endowed 
with  such  grasp  of  mind  at  once  perceived  the  value  of  the  press.  For 
twenty  years  the  product  of  Dr.  England’s  magic  pen  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Catholic  Miscellany.  His  accomplished  young  sister  was  for  a 
time  his  second  self  in  the  management  of  the  paper;  and  it  is  said  she  often 
toned  down  the  fierce  logic  of  his  bold  and  pointed  articles,  while  by  her  own 
contributions  the  pages  of  the  journal  were  frequently  graced  and  enriched. 
But  God  called  away  this  gifted  and  beautiful  girl,  and  the  illustrious  bishop 
shed  many  a  tear  on  her  untimely  grave.  Under  such  noble  auspices  began 
our  first  American  Catholic  newspaper. 

Bishop  England’s  diocese,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  embraced  three 
large  states,  with  a  poor  and  scattered  population.  It  was  a  vast  territory, 
and  everything  was  to  create.  But  the  energy  and  zeal  of  this  extraordinary 
man  were  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  mission.  He  toiled  and  traveled  in 
this  manner. 

He  possessed  a  little  carriage  and  two  strong  ponies,  which  he  managed 
to  purchase,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  moneyed  friends,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
negro  boy  as  driver,  he  would  push  on  from  place  to  place,  preaching, 
instructing,  and  administering  the  sacraments;  and  on  his  return — it  might  be 
in  three,  six,  or  even  nine  months — he  would  readily  and  even  profitably  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  cattle,  then  more  valuable  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey, 
owing  to  the  training  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

Many  a  strange  incident,  and  even  startling  adventure,  occurred  to  the 
apostolic  traveler  during  his  long  journeys,  at  a  time  when  the  roads  were  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  mere  tracks.  The  population  was  thinly  scattered,  and  even  the 
rudest  sort  of  accommodation  was  not  always  to  be  had.  Often  the  shelter 
of  the  forest  was  all  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  traveler. 

Once  in  a  town  or  city,  he  was  sure  of  being  well  received.  Prejudice, 
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it  is  true,  kept  some  aloof  from  the  “  popish  bishop,”  but  American  curiosity 
and  the  irrepressible  desire  to  listen  to  sermons,  discourses,  and  lectures  of 
any  description,  impelled  numbers  to  hear  a  man  who  was  famous  for  his 
eloquence.  Halls,  court-houses,  concert-rooms,  churches  and  chapels,  would, 
be  freely  placed  at  his  disposal;  and,  indeed,  the  probability  is  that  he  rarely 
suffered  from  lack  of  hospitality  under  such  circumstances. 

There  were  occasions,  however,  when  the  bishop  found  it  difficult 
enough  to  make  out  a  dinner,  or  secure  the  shelter  of  a  roof  against  the  night. 
Even  in  the  Southern  states,  which  are  proverbial  for  the  unaffected  hospi¬ 
tality  of  their  people,  churls  were  to  be  met  with — at  least,  in  Dr.  England’s 
time. 

One  evening,  as  the  bishop  of  Charleston  was  traveling  along,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Father  O’Neill,  one  of  his  few  priests,  he  drew  up  at  a  house  of 
rather  moderate  dimensions.  The  master  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  surliness 
and  bad  nature.  Dinner  was  called,  and  given,  and  an  exorbitant  price 
charged.  But  there  was  to  be  no  further  accommodation.  “You  cannot 
stop  to-night,  no  how,”  exclaimed  the  agreeable  owner  of  the  mansion;  and 
his  ugly  features  seemed  to  be  as  emphatic  as  his  language. 

After  dinner,  Dr.  England  took'  a  chair  on  the  piazza,  and  read  his  office. 
Father  O’Neill,  having  no  desire  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  unwilling  enter¬ 
tainer,  sauntered  towards  the  carriage,  a  little  distance  off,  where  the  boy  was 
feeding  the  horses;  and  taking  his  flute  from  the  portmanteau,  he  sat  on  a  log, 
and  began  his  favorite  air,  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.”  The  toil-worn 
Irish  priest  seemed  to  breathe  the  very  soul  of  tenderness  into  this  exquisite 
melody.  From  one  beautiful  air  the  player  wandered  to  another,  while  the 
negro  boy  grinned  with  delight,  and  even  the  horses  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
food  with  a  keener  relish.  Here,  indeed,  was  exemplified  the  saying  that — 
“Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast.” 

As  the  sweet  notes  stole  along  on  the  soft  air  of  a  southern  night,  and 
reached  the  inhospitable  residence,  a  head  was  eagerly  thrust  forth,  and  the 
projecting  ears  thereof  appeared  eagerly  to  drink  in  the  flood  of  melody.  It 
seemed  celestial.  Another  lovely  air  began — one  of  those  which  bring  pearly 
tear-drops  to  the  eye,  and  fill  the  heart  with  the  balm  of  happiness — and  was 
playing  with  lingering  sweetness,  when  a  voice,  husky  with  suppressed  emo¬ 
tion,  was  heard  uttering  these  words:  “Strangers!  don’t  go!— stay  all  night. 
We’ll  fix  you  somehow.” 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  surly  but  now  charmed  host!  That  evening  the 
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two  guests  enjoyed  the  best  seats  around  the  hearth,  Father  O’Neill  playing 
till  a  late  hour  for  the  family. 

Next  morning  the  master  of  the  house  would  not  accept  of  the  least 
compensation.  “No,  no,  bishop!  No,  no,  Mr.  O’Neill! — not  a  cent!  you’re 
heartily  welcome  to  it.  Come  as  often  as  you  please,  and  stay  as  long  as  you 
wish;  we’ll  be  always  glad  to  see  you';  but — ”  as  he  directed  his  words  to 
Father  O’Neill — “be  sure  and  don’t  forget  the  flute!” 

The  eager  desire  to  hear  Bishop  England  was  not  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  class.  It  was  common  to  all.  A  somewhat  curious  instance,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  occurred  during  one  of  his  journeys. 
Arriving  at  a  kind  of  wayside  inn,  or  what  may  be  described  as  a  carman’s 
stage,  Dr.  England  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  convoy  of  cotton- 
wagons,  drawn  by  mules  and  horses,  with  a  number  of  drivers  and  attendants* 
both  white  and  colored. 

The  prelate’s  ponies  had  been  fed,  and  he  was  just  about  to  resume  his 
journey,  when  a  grave,  elderly  man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  command, 
approached  him,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  said:  “Stranger,  are  you 
Bishop  England?” 

The  bishop  answered,  “Yes.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Bishop,”  continued  the  grave  personage,  “  we’ve  heard  tell 
of  you  much.  The  folks  around  say  you  are  the  most  all-fired  powerful 
preacher  in  this  country.  I  had  to  leave  Washington  before  you  got  there; 
and  I  can’t  get  to  Milledgeville  till  you’re  gone.  W ould  you,  Mr.  Bishop,  mind 
giving  us  a  bit  of  a  sermon  right  here?  It’ll  obleege  me  and  my  friends 
much — do,  Mr.  Bishop.” 

“Do,  Mr.  Bishop!”  was  taken  up  in  full  chorus,  by  the  rest. 

The  appeal  so  urged  was  irresistible,  and  the  zealous  missionary  yielded 
a  ready  assent. 

The  bishop  took  his  stand  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  been  cut 
down  to  widen  the  road.  The  branches  of  a  huge  elm  flung  their  welcome 
shadow  over  the  preacher  and  the  attentive  group  that  clustered  around  in 
mute  expectation. 

It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter — the  dense,  overhanging  forest,  the  rude, 
weather-stained  log-house,  the  open  clearing,  lit  up  by  a  glowing  southern 
sun,  the  large,  rough  wagons,  with  their  horses  and  mules,  the  hardy, 
bronzed  countenances  of  the  whites,  and  the  great  rolling  eyes  and  gleaming 
teeth  of  negroes  of  every  hue  and  tint.  But  the  chief  figure  of  all  was  not 
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unworthy  of  its  prominence — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  well-knit  and 
powerful  frame.  His  face  was  sfcrong,  massive,  dark,  and  full  of  power  and 
passion.  His  eye  gleamed  with  the  fire  that  glowed  within,  and  his  look 
seemed  to  search  the  very  depths  of  the  soul.  This  was  Dr.  England,  as  he 
stood  upon  that  stump  by  the  wayside. 

Soon  the  willing  audience  was  bound  by  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  as  he 
unfolded  before  them  the  solemn  truths  of  religion,  and  explained  to  them 
their  duties  to  God  and  to  their  fellow-men.  He  had  been  about  twenty 
minutes  addressing  the  crowd,  when  the  leader  stepped  forward,  and,  raising 
his  hand,  said:  “That  will  do,  Mr.  Bishop,  that  will  do.  We’re  much 
obleeged  to  you,  Mr.  Bishop.  Its  all  just  as  the  folks  say — you’re  an  all-fired 
powerful  preacher.  We’d  like  to  hear  you  always,  but  we  mustn’t  stop  you 
now.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bishop — thank  you,  Mr.  Bishop.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Bishop,”  cried  the  rest  in  chorus.  And  amid  a  wild 
cheer  that  would  have  tried  the  nerves  of  horses  less  trained  than  his,  Bishop 
England  continued  his  journey. 

The  illustrious  bishop’s  tact  and  fund  of  wit  were  equal  to  his  eloquence, 
and  more  than  once  he  had  occasion  to  summon  them  into  service.  We  have 
but  room  for  an  instance.  He  was  traveling,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  same 
stage  with  a  conceited  young  preacher.  The  young  man  would  break  a 
lance  with  the  great  “  popish  bishop;”  and,  perhaps,  the  happy  result  might 
become  known  even  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican.  Dr.  England  was  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  with  some  fellow-passengers;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
the  preacher  from  asking  questions  about  the  “  scarlet  woman,”  “  anti-Christ,” 
the  “  pope,”  etc.  Paul  was  continually  quoted.  It  was  nothing  but  Paul 
here,  and  Paul  there,  and  how  could  the  “  Romanists”  answer  Paul? 

At  first  the  bishop  paid  no  attention.  But  as  the  ill-bred  preacher  stuck  to 
his  points  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  gad-fly,  the  nuisance  became  intolerable. 
Confronting  the  uncourteous  vender  of  texts,  Dr.  England  directed  the  blaze 
of  his  great  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  fun  and  fire,  upon  him,  and  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  this,  strange  rebuke:  “Young  man!  if  you  have  not  faith  and  piety 
sufficient  to  induce  you  to  call  the  apostle,  ‘Saint  Paul,’  at  least  have  the  good 
manners  to  call  him  ‘  Mister  Paul ;  ’  and  do  not  be  perpetually  calling  him 
‘  Paul,’  ‘  Paul,’  as  if  you  considered  him  no  better  than  a  negro.” 

The  words,  assisted  by  the  comical  gravity  with  which  they  were  uttered, 
and  enforced  by  the  roar  of  laughter  with  which  they  were  received  by  the 
delighted  passengers,  extinguished  the  poor'  preacher,  who  rapidly  hid 
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himself  in  the  town  at  which  the  stage  arrived.  Nor  did  the  affair  end  here. 
The  story  got  abroad,  and  the  next  Sunday,  while  the  preacher  was  enlight¬ 
ening  an  audience,  some  irreverent  wag  interrupted  him  by  repeating, 
“Mister  Paul — Mister  Paul.”  The  absurdity  of  the  affair  even  obliged  him 
\o  leave  for  parts  unknown  ! 

Bishop  England  was  the  reviver  of  classical  learning  in  South  Carolina. 
With  the  object  of  providing  a  clergy  of  his  own  for  the  diocese,  several 
candidates  having  applied  to  him,  he  opened  at  Charleston  a  classical  school, 
in  which  these  aspirants  to  the  holy  ministry  were  made  teachers,  while  they 
pursued  their  theological  studies  under  Dr.  England  himself.  This  school 
received  numerous  scholars  from  the  best  families  of  the  city,  and  yielded  a 
sufficient  income  to  support  the  theological  students  while  preparing  for  the 
priesthood. 

The  exercises  of  the  school,  and  its  public  exhibitions,  gave  boundless 
satisfaction  to  its  patrons  and  friends.  The  scholars  increased  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  bishop,  encouraged  by  the  bright  prospects 
before  him,  incurred  a  heavy  liability  in  securing  the  services  of  additional 
teachers  of  the  highest  capacity.  But,  unhappily,  at  this  juncture  the  pent-up 
bigotry  of  the  opposing  sects  burst  forth  into  a  storm  of  opposition  against 
the  school,  and,  in  general,  against  “  the  errors  and  deformities  of  popery.” 

The  press  and  the  pulpit  rang  loudly  with  the  denunciations  of  fanaticism. 
Bigotry  grew  loud-mouthed.  Protestants  were  told  that  they  were  taxing 
themselves  to  set  up  the  “  Romish”  Church,  and  to  educate  a  “  Romish” 
clergy.  The  public  assurances  of  Dr.  England,  that  his  school  was  exclusively 
classical,  and  that  no  religious  exercises  or  instructions  were  used,  had  no  effect. 

Protestantism  was  alarmed.  The  Protestant  schools  were  re-opened, 
The  College  of  Charleston — which  had  been  suspended  for  some  time— was 
revived,  and  a  new  impetus  given  to  sectarianism. 

The  bishop’s  school  and  seminary,  though  enfeebled,  was  not  annihilated. 
It  continued  to  bestow  a  thorough  classical  and  mathematical  education  upon 
the  students  who  resorted  to  it,  and  supported  the  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
This  seminary,  under  Dr.  England’s  care,  trained  up  an  able,  educated  clei-gy 
for  the  diocese  of  Charleston,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  some  of  the  most 
honored  clergymen  of  other  dioceses. 

Thus  the  great  Catholic  bishop  found  time  amidst  his  pressing  avoca¬ 
tions  to  promote  the  spread  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  city  of 
Charleston;  and  as  a  minister  of  peace,  he  fulfilled  his  vocation  by  the 
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formation  of  an  Anti-Dueling  Association,  of  which  General  Pinckney,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  was  the  president.  Dr.  England’s  address  before  this 
association,  against  the  wildly  stupid  practice  called  dueling,  is  one  of  the 
most  forcible  and  masterly  productions  ever  penned  in  any  language. 

At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  southern  members  of  congress,  the 
bishop  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  the  first  Catholic  clergy¬ 
man  ever  occupying  that  place.  His  discourse  was  a  noble  production,  full  of 
charity,  kindness,  and  winning  grandeur. 

There  was  no  portion  of  the  American  Church  in  which  Dr.  England’s 
influence  was  not  felt.  He  was  constantly  consulled  by  bishops,  priests,  and 
laymen  from  every  part  of  the  country.  At  Rome  his  influence  in  Church 
matters  in  this  country  was  very  great.  The  cardinals  called  him  the 
“  Steam  Bishop”  of  America. 

Wherever  the  Church  was  afflicted  or  wounded,  he  left  no  remedy  unap 
plied.  His  gifted  mind  and  sound  judgment  brought  all  their  forces  to  beai 
on  such  troubles.  His  efforts  to  heal  the  schism  in  the  Church  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  were  untiring  and  generous;  and  although  his  endeavors,  like  so  many 
others,  proved  unavailing,  no  one  could  have  struggled  more  than  he  did  to 
achieve  success. 

Thus  we  see  that  his  zeal  was  not  confined  to  his  own  diocese.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  invitations  of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  other  states,  this 
extraordinary  man  often  went  to  herald  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
to  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  in  his  own  matchless  style.  We 
learn  that  in  the  summer  of  1830  he  lectured  in  Cincinnati;  and,  as  a  writer 
of  the  time  says,  “  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  enquiry  for  religious  truth 
by  a  course  of  lectures  preached  in  the  Cincinnati  Cathedral  by  the  illustrious 
John  England,  bishop  of  Charleston.” 

During  one  of  his  visitations,  Dr.  England  had  been  obliged  with  the 
loan  of  a  Protestant  church  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Catholic  religion.  On  Saturday  evening  the  regular  pastor  came  to 
him  to  “  ask  a  favor.” 

“  I  am  sure,”  said  the  bishop,  “  you  would  not  ask  what  I  would  not 
readily  grant.” 

“  Occupy  mv  pulpit,  then,  to-morrow!”  continued  the  minister.  “I  have 
been  so  much  engrossed  by  your  lectures  through  the  week  that  I  have  utterly 

forgotten  my  own  pastoral  charge,  and  I  am 'unprepared  with  a  sermon.” 
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“  I  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige  you,”  returned  the  prelate  ;  “but  are 
you  aware  that  we  can  have  no  partnerships?” 

“I  have  thought  of  all  that,”  replied  the  minister.  “Regulate  everything 
as  you  think  proper.” 

“  At  least,  I  can  promise  you,”  said  Dr.  England,  “  that  nothing  shall  be 
said  or  done  which  you  or  any  of  your  congregation  will  disapprove.” 

On  the  morrow  the  novel  spectacle  was  seen  of  a  Catholic  bishop, 
arrayed  in  his  ordinary  episcopal  vesture,  advancing  to  the  pulpit  of  this 
Protestant  congregation.  He  invited  them  to  sing  some  hymns  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  selected  from  those  they  were  accustomed  to  use.  He  then  read  to 
them  from  the  Douay  translation  of  the  bible,  recited  appropriate  prayers — 
such  as  all  could  freely  join  in — from  a  Catholic  prayer-book,  preached  them 
a  sound,  sensible  discourse,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  blessing.  And  that 
congregation  went  away,  wondering  if  such  could  be  the  doctrine  and  the 
worship  which  they  had  so  often  heard  denounced  as  “  the  doctrine  of  devils.” 

It  was  the  custom  of  Bishop  England  to  wear  his  ordinary  episcopal 
robes — soutane,  rochet,  and  short,  purple  cape — whenever  he  was  preaching, 
whether  in  a  public  court-house  or  in  a  Protestant  church.  Many  of  these 
latter  buildings  being  in  his  time  rather  primitive  structures,  and  affording 
little  accommodation  for  robing,  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  perform  his 
ecclesiastical  toilet  behind  the  pulpit.  This  happened  on  one  occasion,  when 
his  fame  was  at  its  height,  and  people  of  every  creed,  as  well  as  class  and 
condition,  rushed  to  hear  the  famous  preacher.  One  of  the  robes  worn  by 
a  bishop,  the  rochet,  is  a  kind  of  surplice,  usually  made  of  muslin  or  fine 
linen,  and  trimmed  with  lace.  Dr.  England  remained  some  time  hidden 
from  the  view  of  the  audience,  probably  engaged  in  prayer  ;  and  the  expec¬ 
tation  was  somewhat  increased  in  consequence. 

At  length,  one,  more  impatient  or  more  curious  than  the  rest,  ventured 
on  a  peep,  and  saw  the  bishop  in  his  rochet,  and  before  he  had  time  to  put 
on  his  cape  ;  and,  rather  forgetting  the  character  of  the  place,  and  the  nature 
of  the  occasion,  he  cried  out,  in  a  voice  that  rang  throughout  the  building — 
“Boys  !  the  bishop’s  stripped  to  his  shirt! — he’s  in  earnest,  I  tell  you  ;  and 
darn  me,  if  he  ain’t  going  to  give  us  hell  this  time.”  The  bishop,  who,  Irish¬ 
man-like,  dearly  loved  a  joke,  and  who  frequently  told  the  story,  ever  with 
unabated  relish,  mounted  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  and  looked  upon  his  audi¬ 
ence  as  calmly  and  with  as  grave  a  countenance  as  if  these  strange  words  had 
never  reached  his  ears. 
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Dr.  England’s  generous  heart  found  in  the  colored  population  of  his 
diocese  objects  of  his  most  paternal  care  and  tenderest  solicitude.  To  instruct 
them,  chiefly  in  relation  to  their  moral  and  religious  duties  and  obligations, 
was  a  favorite  work  of  his  zeal  and  charity.  His  own  Mass  on  Sundays  at 
the  Cathedral  was  offered  up  for  them,  and  the  house  of  God,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  was  reserved  for  their  exclusive  accommodation. 

He  instructed  them  himself  at  Mass  from  the  same  pulpit  which  was 
made  famous  by  his  eloquence.  He  also  had  a  vesper  service  for  their  ben¬ 
efit.  So  wonderful,  in  truth,  were  the  good  effects  of  his  ministry  amongst 
them,  especially  in  promoting  their  conscientious  regard  for  duty  and  fidelity 
in  their  peculiar  positions,  that  many  Protestant  planters  declared  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  give  him  every  facility  in  ministering  in  person,  or  by  his  clergy, 
on  their  plantations,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ministers. 

It  was,  however,  when  Charleston  was  scourged  by  disease  that  the 
charity  and  heroism  of  the  bishop  were  put  to  the  test.  “  When  that  fright¬ 
ful  scourge,”  writes  W.  G.  Read,  “the  yellow  fever,  desolated  Charleston, 
he  was  ever  at  his  post.”  This  is  nothing  new  or  strange  to  those  who  know 
the  Catholic  priesthood.  But  when  the  Protestants  of  Charleston  saw  this 
apostolic  man  hurrying  under  the  fiery  noons  of  August  and  September,  or 
the  deadly  midnight  dew,  to  assist  and  console  the  victim  of  the  plague, 
usually  of  the  humblest  and  the  poorest,  they  could  not  but  exclaim,  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  wonder  and  admiration:  “This  is  Christian  charity!” 

“A  near  relative  of  mine,  speaking  of  him  to  me,  said:  ‘I  met  him  one 
forenoon,  while  the  fever  was  at  its  highest,  brushing  along  through,  perhaps, 
the  hottest  street  in  the  city.  When  I  tell  you  he  was  blazing,  I  no  not 
exaggerate — he  was  literally  blazing!  The  fire  sparkled  from  his  cheeks, 
and  flashed  from  his  eyes!  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  as  we  parted,  1 
thought  to  myself,  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  soon  have  enough  of  this!  ’ 

“  But  his  work  was  not  yet  done.  No!  Season  after  season,  amid  vice, 
squalidity,  and  wretchedness,  where  intemperance,  perhaps,  kept  maudlin 
watch  by  the  dying  and  the  dead;  while  the  sob  of  sorrow  was  broken  by  the 
shriek  of  destitution  and  despair— there  still  stood  Bishop  England,  the  priest, 
the  father,  and  the  friend — to  assure  the  penitent — to  alarm  the  sinner — to  pity 
and  to  succor — baptized  again  and  again — unto  his  holy  function,  in  that 
frightful  black  vomit — the  direct  symptom  of  the  malady !” 

Too  soon,  alas!  was  the  life  of  the  great  heroic  bishop  to  come  to  a 
Close.  Returning  from  Europe  in  a  ship  amongst  whose  steerage 
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passengers  malignant  dysentery  broke  out,  this  noble  Christian  minister 
labored  incessantly  in  the  service  of  the  sick.  He  was  at  once  priest,  doctor, 
and  nurse,  and  during  the  voyage  he  scarcely  ever  slept  in  his  cabin;  an  occa¬ 
sional  doze  on  a  sofa  was  all  that  his  zeal  and  humanity  would  allow  him 
to  enjoy. 

Exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  and  with  the  seeds  of  the  fatal  disease  in 
nis  constitution,  Dr.  England  landed  in  Philadelphia;  but  instead  of  betak¬ 
ing  himself  to  his  bed,  and  placing  himself  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  he 
preached,  and  lectured,  and  transacted  an  amount  of  business  suited  only  to 
the  most  robust  health. 

In  Baltimore  he  stayed  four  days,  and  preached  five  times. 

“When  he  arrived  here,”  says  Mr.  Read,  “his  throat  was  raw  with  con¬ 
tinued  exertion.  I  discovered  the  insidious  disease  that  was  sapping  his 
strength.  I  saw  his  constitution  breaking  up.  He  was  warned,  with  the 
solicitude  of  the  tenderest  affection,  against  continuing  these  destructive 
efforts.  The  weather  was  dreadful.  But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  on.  He 
said  only,  ‘  I  hope  I  shall  not  drop  at  the  altar — if  I  do,  bring  me  home.’ 
He  wished  to  do  the  work  he  was  sent  to  perform. 

“  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  overwhelmed  with  visitors,  he  was  yet  ready  at 
the  last  moment  to  give  an  audience  to  a  stranger  who  begged  admission  for 
the  solution  of  a  single  doubt;  and  never  did  I  listen  to  so  precise,  so  clear, 
so  convincing  an  exposition  of  the  transubstantiated  presence  of  our 
Redeemer  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  His  auditor  was  a  person  of  intelligence 
and  candor,  and  the  bishop  exhausted,  for  his  instruction,  the  resources  of 
philosophical  objection  to  the  sacred  tenet;  to  show  how  futile  are  the  cavils 
of  man  in  opposition  to  the  explicit  declaration  of  God. 

His  death  was  worthy  of  his  grand  life.  Nothing  could  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Christian  bishop.  The  dying  words  of 
this  great  prelate  of  the  American  Church,  addressed  to  his  clergy,  who 
were  kneeling  round  his  bed,  were  noble  and  impressive,  full  of  paternal  sol¬ 
icitude  for  his  flock,  and  the  most  complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  his 
Divine  Master.  He  humbly  solicited  the  forgiveness  of  his  clergy,  for  what¬ 
ever  might  at  the  time  have  seemed  harsh  or  oppressive  in  his  conduct;  but 
he  truly  declared,  that  he  had  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  the  end  he  had  in  view — their  good. 

“I  confess,”  said  the  dying  prelate,  “it  has  likewise  happened,  owing 
partly  to  the  perplexities  of  my  position,  and  chiefly  to  my  own  impetuosity, 
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that  my  demeanor  has  not  always  been  as  meek  and  courteous  as  it  ever 
should  have  been;  and  that  you  have  experienced  rebuffs,  when  you  might 
have  anticipated  kindness.  Forgive  me!  Tell  my  people  that  I  love  them — 
tell  them  how  much  I  regret  that  circumstances  have  kept  us  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  My  duties  and  my  difficulties  have  prevented  me  from 
cultivating  and  strengthening  those  private  ties  which  ought  to  bind  us 
together;  your  functions  require  a  closer  and  constant  intercourse  with  them. 
Be  with  them — be  of  them — win  them  to  God.  Guide,  govern,  and  instruct 
them,  that  you  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief.” 

In  this,  his  last  address,  he  did  not  forget  his  infant  institutions,  which 
were  never  so  dear  to  his  paternal  heart  as  at  that  moment,  when  he  appealed 
to  his  weeping  clergy  in  their  behalf;  and  to  the  sisters,  who  afterwards 
knelt  by  his  bedside,  he  bequeathed  lessons  of  wisdom  and  courage.  Almost 
his  last  words  were:  “I  had  hoped  to  rise — but  I  bow  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  accept  what  He  appoints.”  He  calmly  expired  on  the  i  ith  of  April,  1S42. 

Bishop  England  was  a  fearless  man.  He  quailed  neither  before  deadly 
pestilence,  the  bloody  hand  of  the  assassin,  or  the  blind  passions  of  the  rabble. 
When  the  anti-Catholic  spirit  seized  on  the  mob  of  Charleston,  and  they 
threatened  to  burn  the  convent,  a  gallant  band  of  Irishmen  rallied  to  its 
defense;  and  Dr.  England  himself  coolly  and  carefully  examined  the  flints  of 
their  rifles,  to  be  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  missing  fire — no  failure  of 
swift  and  summary  justice.  But  the  preparation  was  enough.  It  was  a  les¬ 
son  the  ruffians  never  forgot. 

He  has  been  justly  styled  “the  author  of  our  provincial  councils.”  His 
far-reaching  intellect  saw  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  American  Church 
— its  bishops  far  apart,  and  battling  with  poverty  and  countless  difficulties. 
He  wrote  to  his  brother  prelates,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  assem¬ 
bling  and  taking  counsel  for  united  action.  He  lived  to  see  this  cherished 
desire  of  his  heart  accomplished,  and  his  solid  and  brilliant  mind  shed  its  rays 
of  light  and  wisdom  on  the  first  councils  of  Baltimore. 

As  a  bishop  of  vast  mental  capacity,  as  a  profound  scholar,  eloquent 
preacher,  and  powerful  writer,  the  Catholic  Church  of  America  has  not  seen 
the  superior  of  Dr.  England.  His  influence,  when  he  could  gain  a  candid 
hearing,  was  simply  irresistible,  and  many  who  heard  the  surpassing  thrill  of 
his  eloquence  came  at  once  to  profess  the  ancient  Faith.  His  controversial 
writings  and  sermons  are  masterpieces.  Their  style  has  been  likened,  by  one 
who  often  heard  them,  “to  a  straight  bar  of  polished  steel,  connecting  his 
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conclusions  with  his  premises,  with  the  light  of  heaven  blazing  and  flashing 
about  it.” 

On  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  England,  the  Very  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Baker  became  administrator,  till  March  19,  1844,  when  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Ignatius  Aloysius  Reynolds,  D.D.,  was  consecrated.  He  found  his  large  dio¬ 
cese,  with  its  scattered  flock,  burthened  with  debt,  which  he  set  to  work  to 
meet,  and  eventually  discharged  almost  entirely.  The  cathedral,  seminary, 
and  bishop’s  house  were  in  a  ruinous  condition.  After  satisfying  himself  of 
the  wants  of  his  flock,  he  went  to  Europe  to  obtain  aid,  and  on  his  return 
made  a  thorough  visitation  of  his  diocese,  held  a  synod,  and  promulgated  the 
decrees  of  the  Baltimore  councils.  Convinced  that  religion  would  gain  by  a 
division  of  the  diocese,  he  solicited  the  erection  of  a  see  at  Savannah;  and,  in 
1850,  Georgia,  with  East  Florida,  was  formed  into  a  separate  diocese.  This 
left  to  Charleston  the  two  Carolinas,  with  only  about  5,000  Catholics, 
attended  by  sixteen  priests.  The  Ursuline  community  had  meanwhile 
removed  to  Ohio. 

1 

He  proceeded  to  collect  means  for  the  erection  of  a  Cathedral,  and  in 
May,  1850,  began  that  edifice,  and  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  it  consecrated, 
April  6,  1S54.  It  was  a  Gothic  Cathedral  of  brown  stone,  150  feet  in  length, 
with  a  spire  200  feet  high.  Another  great  work  was  the  foundation  of  St. 
Mary’s  College,  at  Columbia.  Bishop  Reynolds  was  eloquent,  learned,  chari¬ 
table,  and  zealous.  He  gave  himself  entirely  to  his  duties,  laboring  for  the 
good  of  his  people.  To  his  predecessor  he  erected  a  lasting  monument  by 
collecting  and  publishing  his  works  in  five  large  volumes. 

After  along  illness,  he  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1855,  and  the  Very 
Rev.  P.  N.  Lynch,  D.D.,  became  administrator;  and,  having  been  appointed 
bishop,  was  consecrated  March  14,  1S58.  He  presided  over  the  see  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

The  Church  gained  slowly;  the  Ursulines  restored  their  convent  near 
Columbia,  and  the  Catholics  of  South  Carolina  had  eleven  churches  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  when  the  sound  of  cannon  on  Charleston  harbor  proclaimed 
the  opening  of  the  great  Civil  War.  To  the  diocese  of  Charleston  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  disastrous.  During  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  the  Cathedral  and 
the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  laid  in  ashes.  The  churches  at 
Sumter  and  Beaufort  were  ruined;  at  Columbia,  church,  convent,  and  college 
disappeared.  With  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  and  unprincipled 
whites,  nothing  could  be  done  to  repair  these  disasters.  Oppressive  taxes  and 
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imposts  made.it  almost  impossible  to  retrieve  the  losses,  or  save  what  was  left, 
and  the  Catholic  flock  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  time,  however,  improve- 
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ment  came;  a  new  emigration  began  to  enter  the  state;  the  Church  was  free 
to  offer  the  negro  the  blessings  of  Christianity;  St.  Paul’s  Church,  for  the 
Germans,  at  Charleston,  and  St.  Peter’s  for  colored  Catholics,  mark  the  new 
era.  The  Cathedral  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  replaces  St.  Finnbar’s. 
The  Ursulines  are  still  at  Columbia;  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  at 
Charleston  and  Columbia. 

As  we  have  seen,  Catholicity  was  excluded  by  law  from  the  soil  of 
Georgia.  When  the  Revolution  had  opened  the  state,  some  Catholics,  about 
1793,  removing  from  Maryland  to  Georgia,  began  a  settlement  near  Augusta, 
called  after  their  old  state.  Bishop  Carroll  was  unable  to  give  them  then 
a  pastor,  hut  in  a  few  years  a  French  priest,  the  Abb£  Le  Moine  was  sent, 
and  a  church  was  soon  built.  This  clergyman,  visiting  Savannah  and  Augusta, 
ministered  to  the  little  congregations  of  Irish  Catholics  there.  The  city  of 
Savannah  gave  the  Catholics  a  lot,  on  which  they  erected  the  neat  little 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  Abbd  Le  Moine  died  in  1796,  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Mercier.  The  people  of  Savannah  regarded 
him  with  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration,  and  his  fxineral  was  attended 
by  the  officers  and  crews  of  a  French  and  of  a  Spanish  privateer  then  in 
the  harbor. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mercier  arrived  soon  after,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  and  his  charity  for  the  poor.  He  died  at  sea,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Carles,  who  arrived  from  St.  Domingo  in  1803. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  see  of  Charleston,  Bishop  England  gave 
new  life  to  the  Catholic  body  in  Georgia,  where  he  found  but  one  priest,  the 
convert,  Rev.  S.  S.  Cooper,  at  Augusta.  By  the  visitations  of  the  bishop 
and  the  efforts  of  the  clergyman  stationed  by  him,  many  were  recalled  to 
their  duties  who  had  almost  lost  the  faith.  The  growth  was  slow,  however. 
In  1S32,  Bishop  England  estimated  the  Catholic  congregation  of  Savannah 
at  only  five  hundred.  That  at  Locust  Grove,  swelled  by  Irish  settlers,  had 
replaced  the  log  chapel  by  a  neat  wooden  church.  Nearly  twenty  years  later, 
in  1850,  St.  Patrick’s  Church  at  Washington,  the  church  of  the  Assumption 
at  Macon,  and  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  served  from  it,  were  the 
only  marks  of  increase;  but  Savannah  had  its  convent  of  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  and  the  zealous  Rev.  John  Barry  had  an  orphan  asylum  and 
a  day  school  at  Augusta. 
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Such  was  Catholicity  in  Georgia  when  Savannah  was  made  a  see,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  X.  Gartland  consecrated  bishop  September  10, 
1830.  In  his  diocese,  which  embraced  also  East  Florida,  there  were,  he 
estimated,  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  Catholics.  He  visited  Europe  to 
solicit  aid,  and  on  his  return  enlarged  the  Cathedral,  established  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Savannah,  a  convent  of  Mercy  at  Augusta,  and  free  schools  in 
various  places.  All  these  were  required  to  meet  the  steady  increase  of  the 
faithful. 

In  1S54  the  yellow  fever  visited  Savannah.  Bishop  Gartland  labored 
incessantly,  visiting  the  sick,  aided  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  D.  Barron,  who  had 
been  a  missionary  bishop  in  Africa.  Both  were  stricken  down,  and,  as  they 
lay  hovering  between  life  and  death,  a  tornado  struck  the  house,  and  injured 
it  so  that  they  had  to  be  removed  to  die — Bishop  Barron,  September  12th, 
and  Bishop  Gartland,  September  20th;  two  heroic  Sisters  of  Mercy  also  laid 
down  their  lives  as  martyrs  of  charity. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Barry,  of  Augusta,  who  had  long  been  identified 
with  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  Georgia,  and  who  had  gone  through  all 
the  perils  of  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  became  administrator,  and  on  the  2d 
of  August,  1857,  was  consecrated  bishop.  Florida  was  at  this  time  made  a 
vicariate,  and  the  diocese  of  Savannah  embraced  only  Georgia.  He  labored 
as  earnestly  and  zealously  in  his  capacity  of  bishop  as  he  had  in  that  of  priest, 
but  his  health  was  broken.  Going  to  Europe  to  recruit  it,  he  was  prostrated 
at  Paris,  and  died  there,  November  19,  1859,  aged  fifty. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Augustine  Verot,  D.  D.,  a  French  priest  of  known  learn¬ 
ing  and  zeal,  was  made  bishop  of  Savannah,  July  14,  1861,  having  been  for 
three  years  vicar-apostolic  of  Florida.  The  Civil  War  had  already  begun, 
and  Catholicity  in  Georgia  suffered  in  the  general  desolation  of  the  South. 
The  new  church  at  Augusta  was  completed  amid  all  the  din  of  war,  and 
dedicated  April  12,  1863;  but  the  church  at  Atlanta  was  saved  with  great 
difficulty;  St.  Mary’s  in  Camden  County  was  destroyed;  the  elegant  church 
at  Dalton  perished. 

When  the  war  ended  the  bishop  went  zealously  to  work  to  meet  the  new 
condition  of  affairs;  churches  were  restored  and  a  new  one  erected  at  Albany; 
new  schools  were  established,  and  an  impulse  given  by  the  devoted  relig¬ 
ious,  by  tne  Ursulines  at  Macon,  and  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Irish 
Rule,  who,  during  the  war,  began  their  holy  work  at  Columbus.  The  Sis¬ 
ters  of  St.  Joseph  also  began  their  labors  among  the  negro  population. 
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The  Rev.  Ignatius  Persico,  who  had  been  a  missionary  bishop  in  India, 
zealously  performed  the  duties  of  a  missionary  in  this  diocese,  and  when,  in 
1870,  St.  Augustine  was  made  a  bishop’s  see,  Dr.  Verot  returned  to  Florida, 
and  Dr.  Persico  was  made  bishop  of  Savannah  on  the  11th  of  March,  1870. 
Bishop  Persico’s  health  did  not  permit  him  long  to  give  his  energies  to  the 
vast  work  of  building  up  the  Church  in  Georgia.  He  resigned  in  1872,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Gross,  of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1873.  His  diocese  containing  20,000 
Catholics  had  but  twelve  priests.  He  undertook  with  energy  to  meet 
the  great  wants  of  his  flock.  At  his  invitation  the  fathers  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Jesus  began  a  house  of  their  order  at  Augusta,  where  they  established 
the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  opened  a  school  for  boys  under  the 
Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  a  school  for  girls.  The  fathers  of  the 
ancient  order  of  St.  Benedict  began  at  Savannah  a  mission  to  the  colored 
people,  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Hope,  and  continued 
till  the  zealous  Dom  Gabriel  Bergier  died  of  yellow  fever,  November  4, 
1875.  It  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  abandoned,  but  Father  Oswald  Moosmuller 
revived  it,  established  a  monastery,  and  labored  earnestly  to  make  it  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  religion  to  the  colored  race. 


Chapter 


XXXIX. 


Caneei*  of  Cardinal  Gibbons. 


TARDY  Results  in  Carolina. — Creation  oe  a  Vicar  Apostolic. — Birth  in  Mary- 
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land. — Education  in  Ireland. — Successes  as  a  Student. — Shining  Light  in 
Priesthood. — Work  as  a  Young  Prelate. — Brilliant  Addresses  and  Publi¬ 
cations.  —  Favorable  Impression  Among  Non-Catholics.  —  Called  to  The 
Primacy.— A  Mother’s  Joy.  —  Receives  the  Red  Hat.  —  A  Fruitful  and  Il¬ 
lustrious  Life. 


N  North  Carolina,  down  to  the  Revolution,  there  was  neither  priest 
nor  altar  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cleary,  canon 
of  the  church  of  Funchal,  was  the  first  to  officiate  in  the  state.  He 
came  over  in  1784  to  settle  the  estate  of  a  relative  at  New  Berne, 
and  ministered  to  the  Catholics  there  till  his  death.  He  said  Mass 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Gaston.  In  1812  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cloriviere,  on 
his  way  to  Charleston,  said  Mass  for  about  twenty  Catholics  at  Fayetteville. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  of  Norfolk,  visited  New  Berne  in  1819.  The 
Laity’s  Directory  for  1822  said:  “In  North  Carolina  there  is  no  Catholic 
Church;”  but  when  Dr.  England  visited  North  Carolina  he  found  many 
descendants  of  Irish  Catholics  utterly  lost  to  the  faith;  many  ready  to  join  the 
Church  if  they  had  a  church  and  a  priest.  The  neat  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  at  Washington,  in  Beaufort  County,  was  soon  built;  a  church  and 
ground  were  given  in  Fayetteville,  but  St.  Patrick’s  was  destroyed  in  a  general 
conflagration.  Steps  were  taken  to  rebuild  it,  and  to  erect  a  church  on  a  fine 
site  at  New  Berne,  but  this  took  many  years,  and  only  in  1840  did  St.  Paul’s 
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begin  to  arise.  Small  as  the  Catholic  body  in  the  state  was  it  numbered 
among  its  members  the  famous  lawyer  and  judge,  William  H.  Gaston. 

In  1839  Raleigh,  the  capital* of  the  state,  saw  its  first  Catholic  Church; 
New  Berne  Catholics  greeted  St.  Patrick’s  in  1S44;  and  a  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  arose  in  Lincoln  County,  the  first  fruits  of  Bishop 
Reynold’s  episcopate;  Wilmington  boasted  of  a  neat  Gothic  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas,  in  1847;  St.  Peter’s  in  Charlotte,  and  St.  Joseph’s  in  Gaston 
County,  were  the  next  light-houses  of  Christianity  in  a  state  steeped  in 
Calvinism. 

War  desolated  the  state,  but  it  broke  up  the  old  chill  of  death.  Catho¬ 
licity  became  known.  Churches  at  Halifax,  Tarboro,  and  Edenton  appear. 
When  the  Holy  See  believed  that  a  bishop  on  the  spot  might  give  the  Church 
some  conquests  in  the  most  un-Catholic  of  all  states  in  the  Union,  a  bull  of 
his  holiness,  the  revered  Pius  IX,  dated  March  3,  1868,  erected  North  Caro¬ 
lina  into  a  vicariate-apostolic,  the  first  to  assume  it^  duties  being  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Janies  Gibbons. 

James  Gibbons  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  July  23,  1834,  but  was  taken  to 
Ireland,  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  While  making 
his  juvenile  studies  there,  he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
McHale  of  Tuam,  who  was  much  interested  by  his  fervor  and  diligence. 
Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  entered  the  preparatory  seminary,  St. 
Charles’  College,  and  after  his  course  there  entered  St.  Mary’s  College,  Bal¬ 
timore.  He  was  ordained  on  June  30,  1861,  and  assigned  to  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  but  in  a  few  months  received  charge  of  St.  Bridget’s  Church,  Canton, 
with  the  care  of  St.  Lawrence’s  at  Locust  Point,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic 
soldiers  at  Fort  McHenry.  The  zeal  of  the  young  priest  in  this  laborious 
duty  showed  his  merit,  and  Archbishop  Spalding  made  him  his  secretary 
and  assistant  in  the  Cathedral.  The  peculiar  charm  of  his  manner, the  influence 
his  piety  exercised,  made  him  a  marked  man,  and  at  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  he  was  selected  as  the  priest  best  fitted  to  organize  the 
new  vicariate-apostolic  in  North  Carolina,  a  state  where  Catholicity  had  made 
least  impression.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  difficult  task.  Everything  was 
to  be  created ;  the  scattered  Catholics  were  fewer  in  the  whole  state  than 
would  be  found  in  a  Maryland  parish.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Adramyttum  in  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore,  August  16,  186S,  and  proceeded 
to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  making  St.  Thomas’  Church  his  residence. 
He  found  one  or  two  priests  in  -the  state,  and  seven  hundred  Catholics 
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scattered  in  a  population  of  a  million.  He  drew  deVoted  priests  to  him,  and 
labored  in  person  with  the  gentle  zeal  of  a  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  winning  a 
way  to  hearts  that  the  profoundest  erudition  or  the  highest  eloquence  failed 
to  reach.  He  visited  every  part  of  the  state,  preaching  and  lecturing  in 
court-houses,  meeting-houses,  any  hall  that  could  be  had,  and  everywhere  pre¬ 
senting  the  unknown  truth  with  irresistible  power.  His  method  can  be  best 
understood  by  his  wonderful  little  book,  “The  Faith  of  our  Fathers,”  a  work 
that  has  been  more  effective  than  any  other  since  Milner  published  his  “  End 
of  Controversy.”  Little  communities  of  converts  began  to  form,  and  the 
ministers  of  God  began  to  feel  courage.  Churches  sprang  up  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  came  to  open  an  academy,  and  the  ancient  order 
of  St.  Benedict  prepared  to  found  a  monastery.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
McGill,  Doctor  Gibbons  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Richmond,  July  30, 
1872,  retaining,  however,  the  charge  of  his  vicariate.  His  labors  in  the  larger 
field  were  even  more  fruitful,  and  the  influence  was  gradually  extending,  when 
Archbishop  Bayley,  finding  his  health  precarious,  asked  that  he  should  be 
appointed  coadjutor  of  Baltimore.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1877,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Janopolis  and  proceeded  to  Maryland.  He  left  with  reluctance  the 
flocks  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  ancient 
diocese  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  became  archbishop  on  the  death  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bayley  in  the  following  October.  The  pallium  was  conferred  upon 
him  on  the  10th  of  February,  1878.  His  venerable  mother,  who  had  lived 
to  see  her  son  enthroned  in  the  Cathedral  where  he  had  been  baptized,  died 
soon  after  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Raised  thus  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
American  hierarchy,  he  enjoys  the  respect  of  all,  and  was  chosen  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII  to  preside  in  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  November, 
1884,  having  been  invited  to  Rome  with  other  archbishops  and  bishops  in 
the  previous  year  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  most  urgent  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  that  assembly. 

In  the  Consistory  held  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  June,  18S6,  the  archbishop 
of  Baltimore  was  created  a  cardinal  priest,  and  the  insignia  of  his  new  dignity 
were  soon  after  borne  to  him  across  the  Atlantic.  The  career  of  this  prince 
of  the  Church,  has  since  then  been  written  in  the  hearts  of  American  Catho¬ 
lics.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  recital  of  all  he  has  accomplished  for  the 
growth  and  glory  of  the  Faith.  Here  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  noting 
his  attitude  toward  the  American  Republic,  as  the  subject  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  late  Very  Rev.  I.  T.  Flecker,  the  founder  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  and 
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long  the  editor  of  our  ablest  and  most  popular  magazine,  The  Catholic  World. 
Father  Hecker  writes: 

The  following  was  the  addfess  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  as  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  on  his  taking  possession  of  his  titular  church  in  Rome,  March 
25,  1887: 

“  The  assignment  to  me  by  the  holy  father  of  this  beautiful  basilica  as 
my  titular  church  fills  me  with  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  which  any  words 
of  mine  are  wholly  inadequate  to  express.  For  as  here  in  Rome  I  stand 
within  the  first  temple  raised  in  honor  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so 
in  my  far-off  home  my  own  cathedral  Church,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
is  also  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

“  That  never-ceasing  solicitude  which  the  sovereign  pontiffs  have  exhi¬ 
bited  in  erecting  those  material  temples  which  are  the  glory  of  this  city,  they 
have  also  manifested  on  a  larger  scale  in  rearing  spiritual  walls  to  Sion 
throughout  Christendom  in  every  age.  Scarcely  were  the  United  States  of 
America  formed  into  an  independent  government  when  Pope  Pius  VII 
established  therein  a  Catholic  hierarchy  and  appointed  the  illustrious  John 
Carroll  the  first  bishop  of  Baltimore.  Our  Catholic  community  in  those  days 
numbered  only  a  few  thousand  souls,  and  they  were  scattered  chiefly  through 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  They  were  served 
by  the  merest  handful  of  priests.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  fructifying  grace 
of  God,  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  then  planted  has  grown  a  large  tree, 
spreading  its  branches  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  fair  land. 
Where  only  one  bishop  was  found  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  are 
now  seventy-five  exercising  spiritual  jurisdiction.  For  this  great  progress  we 
are  indebted,  under  God  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Holy  See,  to  the  civil 
liberty  we  enjoy  in  our  enlightened  republic. 

“  Our  holy  father,  Leo  XIII,  in  his  luminous  encyclical  on  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Christian  states,  declares  that  the  Church  is  not  committed  to  any 
particular  form  of  civil  government.  She  adapts  herself  to  all.  She  leavens 
all  with  the  sacred  leaven  of  the  Gospel.  She  has  lived  under  absolute 
empires,  under  constitutional  monarchies,  and  in  free  republics,  and  every¬ 
where  she  grows  and  expands.  She  has  often,  indeed,  been  hampered  in  her 
divine  mission.  She  has  often  been  forced  to  struggle  for  existence  wherever 
despotism  has  cast  its  dark  shadow,  like  a  plant  shut  out  from  the  blessed  sun¬ 
light  of  heaven.  But  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  liberty  she  blossoms  like 
the  rose. 

“For  myself,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  without  closing  my 
eyes  to  our  shortcomings  as  a  nation,  I  say  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
gratitude  that  I  belong  to  a  country  where  the  civil  government  holds  over 
us  the  aegis  of  its  protection  without  interfering  with  us  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  our  sublime  mission  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Our 
country  has  liberty  without  license,  and  authority  without  despotism.  She 
rears  no  wall  to  exclude  the  stranger  from  coming  among  us.  She  has  few 
frowning  fortifications  to  repel  the  invader,  for  she  is  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  She  rests  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  her  strength,  and  her  good 
will  toward  all.  Her  harbors  are  open  to  welcome  the  honest  immigrant,  who 
comes  to  advance  his  temporal  interests  and  find  a  peaceful  home.  But  while 
we  are  acknowledged  to  have  a  free  government,  perhaps  we  do  not  receive 
the  credit  that  belongs  to  us  for  having  also  a  strong  government.  Yes,  our 
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nation  is  strong  and  her  strength  lies,  under  the  overruling  guidance  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  law,  in  the  loyalty  of  her  citi¬ 
zens,  and  in  the  affection  of  her  people  for  her  free  institutions. 

“There  are,  indeed,  grave  social  problems  now  engaging  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with 
God’s  blessing,  these  problems  will  be  solved  by  the  calm  judgment  and 
sound  sense  of  the  American  people  without  violence  or  revolution  or  any 
injury  to  individual  right. 

“  As  an  evidence  of  his  good-will  for  the  great  republic  in  the  West,  and 
as  a  mark  of  his  appreciation  of  the  venerable  hierarchy  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  an  expression  of  his  kind  consideration  for  the  ancient  see  of  Balti¬ 
more,  our  holy  father  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  elevate  its  present 
incumbent,  in  my  humble  person,  to  the  dignity  of  the  purple.  For  this 
mark  of  his  exalted  favor  I  beg  to  tender  the  holy  father  my  profound  thanks 
in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful.  I  venture 
to  thank  him, -also,  in  the  name  of  my  venerable  colleagues  the  bishops,  as 
well  as  the  clergy  and  the  Catholic  laity  of  the  United  States.  I  presume  to 
also  thank  him  in  the  name  of  our  separated  brethren  in  America,  who, 
though  not  sharing  our  faith,  have  shown  that  they  are  not  insensible — indeed, 
that  they  are  deeply  sensible— of  the  honor  conferred  upon  our  common 
country,  and  have  again  and  again  expressed  their  warm  admiration  for  the 
enlightened  statesmanship  and  apostolic  virtues  and  benevolent  character  of 
the  illustrious  pontiff  who  now  sits  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.” 

Cardinal  Gibbons’  office  is  one  that  outranks  all  others  in  the  Church  in 
America,  and  his  interpretation  of  our  American  institutions  is  worthy  of  his 
position.  The  convictions  he  has  expressed  have  doubtless  animated  his 
whole  life  as  a  Catholic  and  a  citizen,  and  all  his  countrymen  will  rejoice  that 
he  has  uttered  them  with  so  much  emphasis  and  bravery,  and  that  he  has 
done  it  in  the  center  of  Christendom.  Americans  will  thank  him  for  it,  and 
accept  him  as  their  representative  there,  for  he  is  fitted  by  his  thorough-going 
American  spirit  to  interpret  us  to  the  peoples  and  powers  of  the  Old  World. 
Americans  do  not  want  the  pope  at  the  head  of  the  most  august  assembly  in 
the  world,  representing  the  whole  Christian  Church,  to  speak  in  favor  of 
empires,  monarchies,  or  republics;  that  we  do  not  want.  What  we  want  is 
the  American  cardinal  to  do  what  he  has  done;  to  have  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  there  and  everywhere  else,  as  becomes  our  cardinal,  so  far  as  he 
represents  the  American  republic. 

It  reminds  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin  championing  our  cause  in  Europe 
before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  era.  What  Franklin  maintained  was 
that  we  were  not  in  rebellion;  the  American  colonies  were  not  guilty  of 
that  kind  of  revolution  which  is  a  crime.  They  were  fighting  for  principles 
which  had  always  been  an  Englishman’s  birthright,  and,  I  may  add,  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  all  Catholic  peoples.  Franklin  held  that  the  rebels  and 
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revolutionists  were  the  members  of  the  British  government.  And  the  fact 
was  that  that  was  an  intense  personal  conviction  with  him  added  immensely 
to  his  force  as  our  ambassador.  The  Americans  never  intended  to  be  rebels; 
they  were  not  rebels.  Nowhere  in  their  fundamental  law  will  you  find  rebel¬ 
lion  erected  into  a  principle.  So,  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  car¬ 
dinal  holds,  if  not  officially  yet  morally,  a  like  place  as  representing  America 
to  those  monarchists  of  Europe  who  are  suspicious  of  us  and  who  do  not 
appreciate  our  institutions.  The  cardinal  will  be  accepted  as  an  American 
representative,  locate  him  where  you  please — Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin, 
or  London.  His  office  constitutes  him  our  high  commissioner,  and  his  utter¬ 
ances  are  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  Roman  Curia,  itself  not  unknow¬ 
ing  of  liberty  and  equality  in  their  true  sense.  St.  Augustine’s  words  have 
ever  described  the  Church’s  view  of  human  authority,  civil  or  ecclesiastical: 

Christians  in  office  “rule  not  from  a  love  of  power,  but  from  a  sense  of 
the  duty  they  owe  to  others;  not  because  they  are  proud  of  authority,  but 
because  they  love  mercy.  This  is  prescribed  by  the  order  of  nature;  it  is 
thus  God  created  man.  For  ‘let  them,’  he  says,  ‘have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.’  He  did  not  intend  that  his  rational  creature,  who 
was  made  in  his  image,  should  have  dominion  over  anything  but  the  irrational 
creation — not  man  over  man,  but  man  over  the  beasts.  And  hence  the 
righteous  men  in  primitive  times  were  made  shepherds  of  cattle  rather  than 
kings  of  men,  God  intending  thus  to  teach  us  what  the  relative  position  of 
the  creatures  is,  and  what  the  desert  of  sin;  for  it  is  wkh  justice,  we  believe, 
that  the  condition  of  slavery  is  the  result  of  sin.”  (City  of  God,  book  xix. 
chap.  14-15.) 

And  how  often  soever  the  Holy  See  may  have  counseled  men  to  respect 
legitimate  authority,  her  great  battles  have  ever  been  with  those  who  have 
abused  authority. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  flourished  under  all  forms  of  government. 
Her  divine  Founder  has  given  her  an  organism  capable  of  adjustment  to 
every  legitimate  human  institution.  She  tends  to  make  the  people  loyal  to 
the  reasonable  authority  of  the  state,  and  her  influence  will  strengthen  them 
in  the  virtues  necessary  for  the  public  welfare;  she  has  always  done  so.  But 
the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  preferable  to  Catholics  above 
other  forms.  It  is  more  favorable  than  others  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
which  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  development  of  the  religious  life  of 
man.  This  government  leaves  men  a  larger  margin  for  liberty  of  action, 
and  hence  for  co-operation  with  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  any 
other  government  under  the  sun.  Speaking  of  the  affirmation  of  human 
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rights  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  present  writer  has 
said  that — - 

“  They  are  divine  inasmuch  as  they  declare  the  rights  of  the  Creator  in 
his  creature;  they  are  fundamental,  for  without  the  enjoyment  of  the  natural 
rights  which  they  proclaim  man  is  not  a  man,  but  a  slave  or  a  chattel;  they 
are  practical,  for  man  is,  or  ought  to  be,  under  his  Creator,  the  master  of  his 
own  destiny  and  free  from  any  dominion  not  founded  in  divine  right.  The 
Creator  invested  man  with  these  rights  in  order  that  he  might  fulfill  the  duties 
inseparably  attached  to  them.  For  these  rights  put  man  in  possession  of 
himself,  and  leave  him  free  to  reach  the  end  for  which  his  Creator  called  him 
into  existence.  He,  therefore,  who  denies  or  violates  these  rights  offends 
God,  acts  the  tyrant,  and  is  an  enemy  of  mankind.  And  if  there  be  any 
superior  merit  in  the  republican  polity  of  the  United  States  it  consists  chiefly 
in  this:  that  while  it  adds  nothing,  and  can  add  nothing,  to  man’s  natural 
rights,  it  expresses  more  clearly,  guards  more  securely,  and  protects  more 
effectually  these  rights;  so  that  man  under  its  popular  institutions  enjoys 
greater  liberty  in  working  out  his  true  destiny.”  (“The  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,”  the  Catholic  World,  July,  1879.) 

The  Catholic  Church  will,  therefore,  flourish  all  the  more  in  this  repub¬ 
lican  country  in  proportion  as  Catholics  in  their  civil  life  keep  to  the  lines  of 
their  republicanism.  This  proposition  will  still  be  true  even  should  the  New 
England  mind  become  the  prevailing  type  among  us. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  it  is  an  error,  radical  and  gross,  to  say 
that  the  basis  of  the  American  character  is  the  spirit  of  political  and  religious 
rebellion.  The  character  that  is  formed  by  the  institutions  of  our  country  and 
the  Catholic  character  are  not  antagonistic.  American  institutions  tend  to 
develop  independence,  personal  independence  and  love  of  liberty.  Christianity 
rightly  understood  is  seen  to  foster  these  qualities.  For  what  other  object 
did  the  martyrs  die  than  to  establish  their  personal  convictions  against  the 
decrees  of  emperors?  “You  keep  the  laws  of  your  sovereign,”  said  the 
martyr  St.  Lucy  to  the  Roman  official;  “  I  keep  the  laws  of  my  God.  You 
fear  Cassar;  I  fear  the  one  true  God,  whom  I  serve.  You  are  desirous  of 
pleasing  men;  I  desire  to  please  Jesus  Christ  alone.  Do  you  pretend  to 
deprive  me  of  the  right  of  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  reason  and 
conscience?”  Said  Sts.  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  as  they  entered  the  amphi¬ 
theater  to  be  martyred:  “We  have  willingly  come  hither,  that  our  freedom 
might  suffer  no  interference.  We  gladly  lay  down  our  lives  to  avoid  doing 
anything  contrary  to  our  holy  religion.”  And  in  like  manner  the  peaceful 
triumphs  of  Catholic  virtue  have  had  no  other  motive  than  a  heroic  purpose 
to  serve  God  alone  in  true  liberty  of  spirit,  whether  as  hermits  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  or  Benedictines  in  the  abbeys  that  were  the  centers  of  religious  and  civil 
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life  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  rushing  down  of  the 
barbarians,  or  in  the  various  orders  and  societies,  founded  since  then,  in  which 
the  Church  has  ever  offered  a  method  for  souls  to  combine  together  for  free¬ 
dom  and  peace,  for  their  own  and  their  neighbor’s  sanctification. 

What  we  need  to-day  is  men  whose  spirit  is  that  of  the  early  martyrs. 
We  shall  get  them  in  proportion  as  Catholics  cultivate  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  personal  conviction.  The  highest  development  of  religion  in  the  soul  is 
when  it  is  assisted  by  free  contemplation  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  things. 
Intelligence  and  liberty  are  the  human  environments  most  favorable  to  the 
deepening  of  personal  conviction  of  religious  truth  and  obedience  to  the 
interior  movements  of  an  enlightened  conscience.  Mr.  Lilly,  in  one  of  his 
brilliant  essays,  affirms  that  the  question  of  the  hour  is  the  existence  of  the 
supernatural.  This  is  well  said  for  agnostics;  but  for  a  well-ordered  mind  I 
should  say  that  the  question  of  the  hour  is  how  the  soul  which  aspires  to  the 
supernatural  life  shall  utilize  the  advantages  of  human  liberty  and  intelligence. 

We  do  not  need  the  imperial  or  kingly  ideas  of  the  Old  World  as  aids  to 

our  spiritual  life  as  Catholics,  any  more  than  we  want  its  anarchical  ideas  as 

helps  to  civil  freedom  as  citizens.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  plant  our  American 

ideas  in  the  soil  of  other  nations.  The  mission  of  the  American  Catholic  is 

not  to  propagate  his  form  of  government  in  any  other  country.  But  there  is 

one  wish  he  cherishes  in  respect  to  his  fellow-Catholics  abroad:  he  wants  to 

be  rightly  understood,  and  that  is  a  wish  not  easily  granted.  You,  reader,  if 

you  had  been  brought  up  in  a  monarchy  and  sympathized  with  its  institutions, 

as  you  naturally  would  have  done,  would  not  easily  understand  other  forms 

of  government.  In  such  things  most  men  are  what  their  surroundings  make 

them — you  might  say  all  men  are,  if  by  the  word  surroundings  you  take  in 

the  sum  of  influences,  external  and  internal,  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Where  will  you  find  a  man  whose  most  potent  teachers  have  not  been  his 

race  and  country?  Honest  men  in  Europe  feel  about  democracy  as  we  feel 

about  monarchy.  And  how  do  you  feel  about  monarchy?  Your  truest 

answer  must  be,  “  I  don’t  understand  it.”  And,  unless  you  made  your  home 

there,  you  might  live  in  a  monarchy  for  years  and  not  understand  it,  and  you 

would  not  wish  to  understand  it.  It  does  not  belong  to  you.  The  place  is 

not  your  home;  your  home  is  far  away  and  far  different,  and  you  expect 

sooner  or  later  to  go  back  there.  Therefore  you  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 

not  understanding  them,  nor  are  they  to  be  blamed  for  not  understanding  us. 

Whan  we  are  abroad,  unless  called  upon  to  speak,  as  the  cardinal  was,  it  is 
21 
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better  for  us  to  keep  our  mouths  shut.  So  should  foreigners  act  when  in 
this  country. 

I  do  not  blame  Europeans  for  not  understanding  us.  I  only  wish  to  cal! 
attention  to  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  into  the  minds  of 
Europeans  true  views  of  American  affairs.  These  difficulties  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons  has  known  how  to  cope  with.  He  has  been  able  to  express  the  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  in  such  terms  as  not  to  be  misunderstood.  And  this  was  not  the  triumph 
of  diplomatic  cunning,  but  rather  that  of  sincerity  and  frankness — the  true 
cunning  of  honest  souls.  He  has  carried  his  point  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
thought  and  the  earnestness  of  its  utterance.  There  is  often  more  in  the 
courage  of  saying  the  thing  than  there  is  in  the  thing  itself:  there  is  both  in 
Cardinal  Gibbons’  address.  For  what  is  a  commonplace  in  this  country  is  strik¬ 
ing  and  singular  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  state  of  society  so  differently  organ¬ 
ized.  It  took  courage  to  say  what  he  did.  It  was  needed  to  be  said  long 
ago,  but  others  did  not  say  it.  Was  it  lack  of  courage  on  their  part,  or  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  providential  lessons  of  the  times?. 

In  such  cases  courage  is  genius,  and  we  now  rejoice  in  its  triumph.  It 
was  fitting  that  the  best  expression  of  the  good  of  civil  freedom  as  a  favorable 
human  environment  for  the  development  of  the  religious  character  should  be 
left  to  be  made  by  an  American  cardinal  in  the  center  of  Christendom.  And 
if  I  were  asked  in  what  the  American  system  of  government  contributed  most 
to  this  development,  I  should  say  that  it  is  by  declaring  itself  incompetent  in 
spirituals.  That  is  what  Europeans,  especially  men  in  high  station,  can  not 
or  will  not  understand. 

“Philip  II  of  Spain,”  says  Baron  Hubner  in  his  Memoir  of  Sixtus  V, 
vol.  ii.  chap,  ii.,  “  looked  upon  himself  as  a  civil  vicar  of  Christ.  Whenever, 
in  the  fulfillment  of  this  imaginary  mission,  he  met  with  a  doubt,  he  some¬ 
times  laid  it  before  his  ministers,  but  he  preferred  to  submit  it  to  his  confessor, 
or  to  theologians,  or  to  committees  specially  appointed  to  examine  it,  or  to  con¬ 
gregations  composed  of  doctors  of  theology.  He  believed  he  had  two  mis¬ 
sions  to  fulfill.  He  was  king  and -also  a  little  of  a  pontiff;  just  as  the  pope  is 
first  a  pontiff,  then  king.  In  this  groove  ran  all  his  ideas.  Sixtus  V  indig¬ 
nantly  rejected  such  pretensions.  .  .  .  The  deeply-rooted  conviction  that 

he  was  the  civil  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  can  be  frequently  traced  in  Philip’s 
letters  and  is  reproduced  in  the  language  of  his  agents.” 

Potentates  wished,  and  still  wish,  to  be  pontiffs.  When  dynasties  giv'S 
place  to  oligarchies,  aristocrats  wish  to  be  on  a  par  with  cardinals.  When 
the  tide  of  atheistic  revolution  has  swept  them  all  away,  and  blasphemers  of 
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the  prime  verities  of  reason  and  revelation  are  floated  into  power,  they  in  turn 
feel  under  obligation  as  civil  rulers  to  care  for  the  supreme  interests  of 
religion.  King  Philip  and  Gambetta,  Louis  Quatorze,  the  two  Napoleons, 
and  Bismarck  and  Paul  Bert,  must  nominate  bishops;  each  must  play  censor 
defiutatus  for  catechisms  and  theologies;  monarchy,  aristocracy,  bureaucracy, 
anarchical  and  atheistic  democracy,  each  inherits  from  its  predecessor  the 
craving  for  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  throne  of  the  fisherman  has  not  had 
authority  enough  to  publish  in  Catholic  countries  its  own  apostolic  decrees 
without  an  incessant  diplomatic  war  over  the  state’s  placet.  In  Joseph  IPs 
case  this  meddling  of  the  state  with  spirituals  was  carried  into  the  very  sacristy. 
Without  wishing  to  go  too  far  the  other  way,  I  affirm  that  this  interference 
by  government  can  never  be  imposed  on  the  American  people.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  American  cardinal  of  the  same  mind.  When  church  and  state 
were  brought  into  contact  in  Philip’s  reign  he  posed  as  the  Constantine  of 
Christendom,  and  Louis  Quatorze  did  worse.  Here  in  America,  when  church 
and  state  come  together,  the  state  says,  I  am  not  competent  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs;  I  leave  religion  in  its  full  liberty.  That  is  what  is  meant  hereby  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state,  and  that  is  precisely  what  Europeans  cknnot  or 
will  not  understand.  They  want  to  make  out  that  the  American  state  claims 
to  be  indifferent  to  religion.  They  accuse  us  of  having  a  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  ignores  the  moral  precepts  of  the  natural  law  and  of  the  Gospel. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  and  never  has  been  from  the  beginning.  That  is  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  American  state.  By  ecclesiastical  affairs  we  mean  that 
organic  embodiment  of  Christianity  which  the  Church  is  in  her  creeds,  her 
hierarchy,  and  her  polity.  The  American  state  says  in  reference  to  all 
this,  I  have  no  manner  of  right  to  meddle  with  you;  I  have  no  jurisdiction. 
By  morals,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mean  those  influences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  whose  sway  is  general  among  the  vast  popular  electorate  of  our 
country,  uniform  and  definite  enough  to  be  a  quickening  influence  upon  our 
public  life.  To  disregard  this  has  ever  been  deemed  a  crime  against  good 
government  among  us,  and  punished  accordingly. 

The  cardinal’s  address,  taken  in  connection  with  other  events  in  Pope 
Leo’s  pontificate,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  world’s  history.  If,  as  many  think, 
democracy  will  soon  assume  control  of  public  affairs,  the  question  is,  what 
kind  of  a  democracy  will  it  be;  what  influence  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
guide  it  morally  aright?  No  sectarian  form  of  Christianity  can  be  the  guide 
of  mighty  human  forces.  So  far  as  men  are  sectarians,  so  far  do  they  deviate 
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from  the  universal  truth;  and  only  the  universal  principles  of  reason  and  rev¬ 
elation  grasped  and  wielded  by  such  an  organic  world-power  as  the  Catholic 
Church  can  guides aright  the  tumultuous  masses  of  mankind  when  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  phase  of  civilization  to  another  has  begun.  The  power  that 
could  tame  the  barbarian  ancestors  of  the  civilized  world  exhibits  in  such  men 
and  such  utterances  as  have  been  herein  considered  a  force  competent  to  guide 
to  its  proper  destiny  the  baptized  democracy  of  our  day.  And  we  may  say 
in  passing  that  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  majesty  and  power  a  body  of 
men  representing  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
intended  the  cardinals  to  do,  would  possess  and  exert  the  world  over ; 
the  decision  of  such  a  body,  with  the  pope  at  its  head,  could  not  fail  to  be  final. 


Chapter  XL 


Jllong  the  Ohio  Valley. 


CREATION  OF  Bardstown  Diocese.— First  Friends  from  Maryland.— Failure 
of  Father  Whelan.  —  Early  Days  of  Father  Badin.  —  Glimpse  of  the 
French  Revolution. — On  the  Mission  in  Kentucky. — Journeys  in  The  Wil¬ 
derness. — Church  in  a  Shanty. — Appointment  of  Bishop  Flaget. — Death  of 
the  Protopriest.— Good  Father  Nerinckx. — Humble  Episcopal  Quarters. 
—Cincinnati  Receives  a  Bishop. — Fenwick,  Purcell  and  Elder. 


IE  diocese  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  is  a  part  of  that  vast  extent 
of  country  known  in  our  ancient  geographies  by  the  name  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio,  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  south  by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  on  the  east  by  Virginia. 
When,  in  1792,  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  its  population  was  about  seventy  thousand.  About  twenty  poor  Cath¬ 
olic  families  from  Maryland,  descendants  of  the  English  colonists,  came  here 
to  reside  in  1785,  as  then  good  land  could  be  procured  almost  for  nothing. 
Their  number  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  year  1788  Father  Charles  Whe¬ 
lan,  an  Irish  Franciscan,  was  sent  to  them.  As  they  were  then  at  war  with  the 
natives,  and  as  this  was  continued  until  1795,  this  missionary,  two  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  the  colonists  were  compelled  to  cross  the  hostile  country  to  arrive 
at  the  misson,  even  on  reaching  which  their  lives  were  sometimes  exposed  to 
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imminent  dangers.  Besides  being  at  a  distance  from  a  priest,  they  had  also  to 
struggle  against  poverty,  heresy,  and  vulgar  prejudices  with  regard  to  the 
pretended  idolatry  of  Catholics,  etc.  Finally  Father  Whelan,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  two  years  and  a  half,  abandoned  a  post  so  difficult  to  hold,  without 
even  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  single  chapel  built.  It  was  then  impossible 
to  find  another  missionary  to  succeed  him,  and  the  faithful  “were  afflicted 
because  they  had  no  shepherd.” 

Among  the  good  and  gifted  men  that  the  French  Revolution  cast  upon 
our  shores  was  Stephen  Theodore  Badin.  He  was  born  at  Orleans,  France, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1768.  He  received  a  finished  classical  education  at  the 
College  Montagu,  Paris;  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  the  seminary 
of  his  native  city.  The  bishop  of  Orleans,  however,  had  taken  the  odious 
constitutional  oath.  Young  Badin  decided  not  to  receive  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  such  a  man,  and  as  the  rumble  of  the  terrible  Revolution  became 
every  day  more  distinct,  he  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  March,  1792.  Bishop  Carroll  received  him  with  great  kindness. 

Father  Badin  was  raised  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  priesthood  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1793 — being  the  first  priest  ordained  in  this  republic.  Prince 
Gallitzin,  as  we  have  already  learned,  was  the  second. 

The  Catholics  of  Kentucky  had  no  priest.  Bishop  Carroll  hinted  to 
Father  Badin  his  intention  of  sending  him  to  that  distant  mission.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  learn,  however,  that  the  inexperienced  young  priest,  with  a 
slight  knowledge  of  English,  exhibited  some  reluctance  about  plunging  into 
the  wilderness.  The  bishop  listened  to  his  reasons.  It  was  proposed  to 
commend  the  matter  to  God  by  making  a  novena.  After  nine  days  they 
met  again. 

“Well,”  said  Bishop  Carroll,  “I  have  prayed  and  am  still  of  the  same 
mind.” 

“  I  have  also  prayed,”  replied  Father  Badin,  smiling,  “and  I  am  likewise 
of  the  same  mind.  Of  what  use  then  has  been  our  prayer  for  nine  days?” 

Bishop  Carroll  smiled,  too,  and  after  a  pause,  said,  with  great  sweetness 
and  dignity:  “  I  lay  no  command;  but  I  think  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  you 
should  go.”  Father  Badin,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  answered  with 
great  earnestness — “  I  will  go,  then.” 

It  seems  there  were  no  large  trunks  to  be  packed,  and  the  energetic 
young  missionary  was  soon  ready  for  the  journey.  He  was  assigned,  as 
companion,  a  more  aged  clergyman,  Father  Barri^res,  who  was  made  vicar- 
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general.  Leaving  Baltimore  with  staves  in  their  hands,  on  the  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1793,  the  two  priests,  on  foot,  pushed  along  the  muddy  roads  to 
Pittsburg,  where  they  embarked dn  a  flat-boat  with  a  company  of  emigrants 
for  Kentucky.  Their  passage  was  full  of  adventure.  On  landing  at  Mays- 
ville,  they  again  started  on  foot  for  Lexington,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles. 
This  journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  one  day.  Night  came  on.  It 
was  passed  in  an  open  mill,  lodging  on  the  mill-bags  without  the  slighest 
covering,  during  a  cold  period  toward  the  close  of  November.  On  reaching 
their  destination,  the  priests  commenced  their  labors.  Father  Badin  said  his 
first  Mass,  in  that  region,  at  the  house  of  Denis  MacCarthy,  an  Irish  Catho¬ 
lic.  After  four  months,  however,  he  found  himself  alone,  as  his  colleague 
was  glad  to  leave  Kentucky. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  youthful  apostle  fixed  his  residence  near  the  little 
chapel,  and  began  his  career  of  toil.  Referring  to  this  temple  of  worship  in 
the  wilderness  Dr.  Spalding  says,  “it  was  a  temporary  hut,  covered  with  clap¬ 
boards,  and  was  unprovided  with  glass  in  the  windows.  A  slab  of  wood, 
roughly  hewed,  served  for  an  altar.  Such  was  the  first  Catholic  Church  in 
Kentucky.” 

No  pen  can  picture  the  hardships,  anxieties,  and  privations  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Father  Badin  in  the  vast  field  committed  to  his  care.  During  all 
seasons — and  often  at  night— he  had  to  travel  through  unbroken  forests,  cross 
flooded  rivers,  expose  his  life  to  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian,  and  contend, 
single-handed,  with  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  bitter  hostility  of  sectarians 
He  was  alone  for  nearly  three  years;  and  at  one  period  he  was  twenty-one 
months  without  an  opportunity  of  going  to  confession. 

He  found  about  three  hundred  Catholic  families  scattered  all  over  the 
state;  and  during  his  missionary  career  in  Kentucky  he  must  have  ridden  on 
horseback  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  miles.  He  often  rode  from  fifty  to 
eighty  miles  on  a  sick  call.  “After  one  of  these  long  rides,”  writes  Dr. 
Spalding,  “he  found  the  sick  man  sitting  on  a  stool  eating  hard-boiled  eggs 
to  cure  the  pleurisy !” 

The  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  times  called,  once  in  a  while,  for  relig¬ 
ious  controversy;  and  skill  and  learning  never  failed  Father  Badin  on 
such  occasions.  Some  of  his  flock  were  also  excellent  controversialists.  One 
of  these  was  Judge  T wyman,  who,  while  attending  the  court  in  Mason 
County,  happened  to  be  taking  his  dinner  at  a  hotel  where  religious  discus¬ 
sion  was  brought  to  the  front.  Catholics  were  loudly  abused  and  laughed  at 
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as  a  lot  of  fools.  “They  adore  images,  and  worship  the  Virgin,”  remarked 
one  of  the  wiseacres.  The  judge  listened  in  silence.  When  the  conversa¬ 
tion  had  ceased,  he  arose,  and  said,  with  great  slowness  and  deliberation: 
“Look  at  me!  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool?  I  am  a  Catholic.  I  was  brought 
up  a  Protestant,  but  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  after  a  long  and  careful 
examination.”  This  little  speech  created  quite  a  sensation,  and  not  a  word 
more  was  said  against  Catholics. 

There  are  many  Catholic  judges  now  on  the  bench,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  not  all  of  whom  would  speak  out  so  generously  to  save  their 
faith  from  the  insults  of  bigotry. 

It  was  not  until  1805  that  he  was  joined  by  the  holy  priest,  Charles 
Nerinckx,  who  in  time  erected  ten  churches,  and  founded  the  Sisterhood 
of  Loretto,  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross.  The  next  year  the 
Dominican  Father  Edward  Fenwick  arrived  to  examine  the  country,  and 
the  following  year  he  founded  the  convent  of  St.  Rose,  which  soon  became  a 
centre  of  spiritual  blessings.  These  English  Dominicans  had  been  driven 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  French  Revolution.  Trappists,  sent  by 
the  same  outbreak,  came  in  1805.  / 

A  minister  once  remarked  to  a  lady  member  of  Father  Badin’s  flock,  that 
he  was  “surprised  to  see  a  person  of  her  good  sense  a  follower  of  the  pope 
who  was  certainly  Antichrist,  and  the  beast  of  the  Revelations.”  The  lady 
continued  her  knitting  until  he  was  through ;  and  then  raising  her  eyes,  she 
quietly  asked  the  infallible  Bibleman:  “Do  you  know  grammar,  sir?”  He 
said,  “Yes.”  “Well,”  resumed  the  lady,  “is  Antichrist  singular  or  plural?” 
“Singular,”  he  answered,  feeling  rather  uncomfortable.  “Are  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  popes  singular  or  plural?”  she  said.  He  was  obliged  to  say, 
“Plural.”  “Therefore,  the  pope  is  not  Antichrist,”  she  remarked  with  em¬ 
phasis  ;  and  the  preacher  took  his  way  in  sadness  from  that  house. 

After  some  years,  two  fellow-laborers  came  to  the  indefatigable  Father 
Badin’s  assistance.  One  of  them,  Rev.  Mr.  Salmon,  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  unhappy  accident — a  fall  from  his  horse.  “The  accident,”  writes 
Father  Badin,  “happened  about  noon,  at  a  little  distance  from  a  residence. 
A  servant,  who  found  him  half  dead  in  the  woods,  went  to  solicit  aid,  which 
was  denied  him  by  an  impious  and  cruel  farmer,  simply  because  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  was  a  priest.  It  was  only  towards  night  that  a  good  Catholic  of  the 
neighborhood  was  informed  of  the  fact.” 
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One  by  one,  other  priests  came,  and  at  length,  in  1808,  Bardstown,  Ky., 
became  an  episcopal  see;  and  three  years  later,  Bishop  Flaget  was  welcomed 
to  Father  Badin’s  sixteen-feet-square  log  cabin.  The  growth  of  the  Church 
was  remarkable  in  “the  dark  and  bloody  ground.” 

Father  Badin  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  and  after  his  return,  continued 
his  missionary  labors  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  A  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  and  active  habits  enabled  him  to  get  through  an  immense  amount  of 
work.  To  preach  and  sing  Mass  was  his  delight.  His  mind  was  highly 
cultivated.  Roaming  the  woods  of  Kentucky  did  not  make  him  forget  his 
Homer  and  Virgil.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  his  Latin  poem 
in  praise  of  Perry’s  victory  over  the  English  on  Lake  Erie  was  much  admired. 
His  “  Principles  of  Catholics,”  printed  at  Bardstown  in  1807,  was  the  first 
Catholic  work  published  in  the  West.  This  apostolic  man  died  at  Cincinnati 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1853,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  And 
thus  rested  from  his  labors,  after  nearly  sixty  years’  toil  in  the  holy  ministry, 
the  first  priest  ordained  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  priests  last  referred  to  as  having  joined  Father  Badin  was 
the  holy  and  renowned  Father  Charles  Nerinckx.  This  famous  missionary 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  on  October  2,  1761.  His  par¬ 
ents  were  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  their  strong  attachment  to  relig¬ 
ion.  His  father  was  a  physician  of  some  eminence,  and  his  mother  seems  to 
have  been  a  most  estimable  woman. 

Having  a  pronounced  vocation  for  the  holy  ministry  Charles  pursued  the 
necessary  studies  and  was  in  due  time  regularly  ordained,  his  first  priestly 
labors  being  at  the  period  when  the  French  Revolution  was  convulsing 
society  and  menacing  the  very  existence  of  religion.  In  time,  like  numbers 
of  his  brethren,  he  could  only  escape  persecution  by  living  in  a  state  of 
concealment. 

Seeing  the  fierce  storm  that  swept  over  Europe,  and  his  own  inability  to 
do  all  the  good  he  desired,  Father  Nerinckx  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  West. 
There,  indeed,  “  the  harvest  was  great  and  the  laborers  few.”  With  some 
difficulty  he  escaped  from  his  hiding-place,  reached  Amsterdam,  and  sailed 
for  the  United  States  on  August  14,  1804.  After  a  long  and  dangerous  pas¬ 
sage  of  ninety  days,  he  reached  Baltimore,  and  at  once  offered  his  services 
to  Bishop  Carroll. 

Father  Nerinckx,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  began  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  new  sphere  of  activity.  To  study  English — with  which  he  was 
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wholly  unacquainted — he  retired  to  Georgetown  College..  Though  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  he  worked  at  our  language  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  he  was  sent  among  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  which, 
after  a  painful  journey,  he  reached  only  on  the  5th  of  July.  At  this  time  the 
only  priest  in  the  state  was  Rev.  Father  Badin,  with  whom,  for  the  first  seven 
years,  he  resided. 

The  apostolic  Nerinckx,  with  his  whole  soul  and  strength,  now  devoted 
himself  to  the  sublime  work  of  saving  souls.  He  seemed  to  court  labors. 
To  him  toil  and  suffering  were  luxury.  Of  powerful  frame  and  herculean 
constitution,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  spare  himself.  His  rest  was 
brief.  He  generally  rose  several  hours  before  day.  For  God  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor  only  did  he  appear  to  live.  The  performance  of  his  duty  was  his  daily 
bread.  In  short,  his  missionary  labors  were  incredible;  for  he  became  “  ail 
to  all  that  he  might  gain  all  to  Christ.” 

Father  Nerinckx  was  a  man  of  unsurpassed  courage.  He  feared  no  dif¬ 
ficulties,  nor  could  any  dangers  appall  him.  He  penetrated  the  wilderness, 
swam  rivers,  slept  in  the  woods  among  the  wild  beasts;  and  while  under¬ 
going  all  this,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fasting  and  mortifying  himself  in  many 
ways.  On  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  In  crossing  a  flood 
he  was  swept  from  his  horse,  which  lost  its  footing  and  was  carried  awav  by 
the  current.  The  rider  barely  saved  himself.  He  reached  the  other  shore  by 
clinging  firmly  to  the  horse’s  tail. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves.  Passing  through  a  gloomy  forest  on  horseback,  the  good  priest  lost 
his  way.  It  was  in  mid-winter.  Night  came  on.  The  famished  brutes  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  made  the  forest  resound  with  their  unearthly  howlings.  He 
sat  on  his  horse,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  prepared  himself  for  death.  A 
mysterious  Providence,  however,  watched  over  him.  He  remained  on  his 
horse  the  whole  night,  with  hundreds  of  glaring  eyes  fixed  on  him.  The  wolves 
disappeared  with  dawn,  and  Father  Nerinckx  calmly  continued  his  journey. 

In' the  course  of  his  laborious  life,  Father  Nerinckx  often  manifested  his 
great  bodily  strength.  He  erected  no  less  than  ten  churches  in  Kentucky. 
Nor  was  he  content  with  directing  the  labors  of  others.  With  his  own 
vigorous  arms,  he  cut  logs,  and  generally  worked  bare-headed  under  the  broil¬ 
ing  sun.  In  removing  heavy  timber,  he  usually  lifted  against  two  or  three 
men.  He  built  his  residence  chiefly  with  his  own  hands;  and  he  was  wont  to 
say  cheerfully,  “that  his  palace  had  cost  him  just  $6.50  in  cash.” 
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An  anecdote,  too  good  to  be  omitted,  is  related  of  this  heroic  priest.  He 
was  rigid  in  enforcing  order  in  his  churches  during  divine  service.  More 
than  once  curiosity-seekers,  who  forgot  to  be  courteous  in  the  house  of  God, 
received  severe  and  merited  rebukes  from  Father  Nerinckx.  He  was  little 
swayed  by  human  respect,  and  was  rather  plain  and  frank.  On  one  occasion 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Hardin,  of  powerful  frame  and  somewhat  of  a 
bully,  took  mortal  offense  at  something  said  by  the  zealous  priest.  He  openly 
declared  that  he  would  be  avenged.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred.  Father 
Nerinckx  was  going  through  the  forest  to  St.  Charles’  church,  when  Hardin 
waylaid  him.  Springing  from  his  hiding-place  the  young  bully  seized  the 
reins  of  the  priest’s  horse  and  ordered  him  to  stop,  “for  that  he  intended  to 
give  him  a  sound  drubbing.”  Cutting  off  one  of  the  stirrups  he  commanded 
the  priest  to  dismount.  Father  Nerinckx  promptly  complied;  reasoned  with 
the  young  man;  told  him  that  he  had  never  meant  to  offend  or  injure  him, 
and  that  his  profession  wholly  forbade  him  to  fight  or  wrangle.  Hardin, 
however,  persisted,  and  was  in  the  act  of  striking  the  priest,  when  the  latter 
took  hold  of  him  and  quietly  laid  him  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
child.  “I  will  neither  strike  nor  injure  you,”  smiled  Father  Nerinckx;  “but 
I  feel  authorized  in  keeping  you  from  injuring  me.”  The  young  bully 
promised  to  be  “  a  good  boy,”  and  the  priest  put  him  on  his  feet  again. 
Quietly  remounting  his  horse,  the  missionary  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
Hardin  as  quietly  moved  off  in  another  direction.  When  Father  Nerinckx 
arrived  at  the  church,  a  friend  inquired  how  the  stirrup-leather  had  been  cut. 
In  a  few  words  the  priest  related  his  adventure,  adding  with  a  smile,  “  that 
these  young  buckskins  could  not  handle  a  Dutchman.”  After  this  he  was 
never  heard  to  speak  of  the  affair. 

Hardin,  however,  more  than  once  said  that  “he  often  thought  he  could 
handle  men,  but  that  he  really  never  had  hold  of  one  before  he  met  Priest 
Nerinckx,  who,  he  really  believed,  had  something  supernatural  about  him.” 

He  had  charge  of  six  large  congregations,  besides  many  stations  scattered 
over  the  whole  extent  of  Kentucky.  To  visit  all  his  flock  required  at  least 
six  weeks.  He  was  unceasing  in  his  labor  to  make  his  joeople  devout  to  the 
most  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  her  he  dedicated  his  first  church.  He  seldom 
made  a  missionary  tour  without '  receiving  some  one  into  the  true  fold.  In 
one  of  these  excursions,  he  made  no  fewer  than  thirteen  converts. 

When  Father  Nerinckx  learned  that  Bishop  Carroll  had  recommended 
him  for  the  see  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  t-fie  pope  had  confirmed  the 
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nomination,  his  humility  was  alarmed.  He  quietly,  but  firmly,  refused  the 
dignity. 

The  masterwork  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  apostolic  life  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  religious  society  —  “The  Sisters  of  Loretto.”  For  over  half 
a  century  those  pious  and  cultured  ladies  have  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
Kentucky  and  to  other  states,  and  to-day,  in  this  jubilee  year,  they  continue 
their  glorious  work. 

Worn  out  by  the  labors  and  trials  of  the  mission,  Father  Nerinckx  went 
to  receive  the  reward  of  the  faithful  servant  on  the  12th  of  August,  1824, 
being  in  his  sixty-third  year.  Behind  him  he  has  left  the  memory  of  shining 
deeds  and  a  spotless  and  venerable  name.  His  remains,  deposited  in  a  suitable 
monument,  rest  in  the  center  of  the  conventual  cemetery  of  the  mother- 
house  of  his  society  at  Loretto,  in  that  old  Kentucky,  which,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  was  blessed  by  his  presence.  As  his  worthy  spiritual 
daughters  daily  and  reverently  gaze  on  his  honored  tomb,  they  recall  to  mind 
the  sublime  maxim  which  he  was  wont  to  repeat:  “Do  not  forsake  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  He  will  never  forsake  you.” 

We  have  indicated,  in  these  sketches,  the  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Kentucky  when  the  see  of  Bardstown  was  established,  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Flaget  appointed  bishop.  Dr.  Flaget  was  one  of  the  great 
bishops  of  our  early  Church.  He  was  born  in  France  in  1763.  At  his  birth 
he  was  named  Benedict,  because  some  one  exclaimed  that  “he  was  a  son  of 
benediction.”  Young  Flaget  made  his  course  of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Clermont,  after  which  he  entered  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was 
ordained  priest.  For  several  years  after  his  ordination,  he  filled  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  seminary  of  Nantes.  The  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
led  him  to  direct  his  eyes  towards  America.  After  making  a  spiritual  retreat 
and  consulting  his  superior,  he  sailed  from  Bordeaux  in  January,  1792,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Rev.  Messrs.  David  and  Badin.  Bishop  Carroll  received  him  with 
joy,  and  appointed  him  to  the  distant  mission  of  Vincennes,  Indiana.  Bear¬ 
ing  letters  of  introduction  from  the  bishop  to  General  Anthony  Wayne,  he 
was  received  and  entertained  by  that  gallant  soldier  with  the  greatest  friend¬ 
ship  and  consideration.  He  departed  from  Pittsburg  in  a  flat-boat,  stopped 
at  Cincinnati,  then  only  a  fort,  and  pushed  on  to  Louisville,  which,  at  that 
time,  contained  only  three  or  four  small  cabins.  In  December,  1 792,  he  reached 
Vincennes.  Here  he  found  both  church  and  people  in  a  most  neglectful  and 
unhappy  condition.  Religion  had  almost  died  out  at  this  old  French 
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settlement.  The  whites  were  little  removed  in  barbarism  from  the  wandering 
Indian.  On  the  Christmas  following  his  arrival  there  were  only  twelve  com¬ 
municants.  It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  in  brief  space  the  hardships  and 
dangers  encountered  by  this  holy  missionary.  However,  after  two  years  and 
a  half  of  zealous  labor,  he  was  recalled  by  his  superiors.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Maryland,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  Georgetown  College.  While  in 
this  position  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Gen.  Washington,  then  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  Abb£  Flaget  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  patriot,  and  fifty  years  after  Washington’s  death  he  used  to  refer  to 
him  in  language  of  unbounded  praise. 

In  i So i,  be  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  and 
for  the  eight  following  years  his  life  passed  quietly  away  in  that  institution. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Badin,  Bishop  Carroll  recommended  the 
Abbe  Flaget  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  new  see  of  Bardstown,  Ky.  The 
good  priest’s  humility  was  alarmed,  but  he  finally  allowed  himself  to  be  con¬ 
secrated  in  1810. 

Such  was  Bishop  Flaget’s  apostolic  poverty  that  he  had  not  the  means 
necessary  to  convey  him  to  his  diocese.  Yet  he  utterly  refused  any  assistance 
from  his  poor  flock,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  walk  on  foot  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  than  commence  his  career  by  thus  taxing  his  people.  Some  generous 
friends  in  Baltimore  defrayed  his  expenses.  He  arrived  at  Louisville  in 
June,  181 1,  and  his  welcome  by  the  warm-hearted  Catholics  was  truly  mag¬ 
nificent.  His  diocese  counted  seven  priests  — Fathers  Nerinckx,  Badin,  and 
O’Flynn,  and  four  Dominicans  at  the  convent  of  St.  Rose.  On  the  Christ¬ 
mas  following,  the  bishop  raised  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chabrat  to  the  priesthood. 
He  was  the  first  priest  ordained  in  the  West.  At  this  time  Kentucky  had 
about  six  thousand  Catholics,  comprising  thirty  congregations,  with  only  ten 
churches.  The  bishop  took  up  his  abode  with  Father  Badin,  at  Loretto,  his 
episcopal  residence  being  a  log  cabin  sixteen  feet  square. 

With  a  somewhat  sad  and  heavy  heart  he  surveyed  the  vast  field  of  his 
labors  —  the  Mississippi  Valley.  But  his  zeal  and  activity  knew  no  bounds. 
He  visited  all  the  congregations  of  Kentucky  twice  before  the  year  i S 1 5. 
During  one  missionary  trip  he  confirmed  nearly  one  thousand  three  hundred 
persons.  Not  even  the  most  remote  French  and  Indian  missions  escaped  his 
watchful  care.  One  of  his  journeys  extended  over  a  distance  of  2,000  miles. 
“Wherever  Bishop  Flaget  pitched  his  tent,”  says  a  writer,  “he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  new  church,  and  each  of  his  principal  halts  was  destined  to 
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become  a  bishopric.  There  is  Vincennes,  in  Indiana;  Detroit,  in  Michigan; 
Cincinnati,  the  principal  city  of  Ohio;  Erie  and  Buffalo,  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes;  and  Pittsburg,  which  he  evangelized  in  returning  to  Louisville, 
after  thirteen  months  absence  —  after  having  given  missions  wherever  on  his 
route  there  was  a  colony  of  whites,  a  plantation  of  slaves,  or  a  village  of 
Indians.” 

The  vast  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  gave  him  great  influence  as  a  member 
of  the  American  hierarchy.  When  attending  the  council  of  Baltimore  in 
1S29,  on  being  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  illustrious  Dr.  England, 
Bishop  Flaget  exclaimed:  “  Allow  me  to  kiss  the  hand  that  has  written  so 
many  fine  things!”  Dr.  England  promptly  replied:  “  Permit  me  to  kiss  the 
hands  which  have  done  so  much  good !  ” 

During  his  protracted  episcopate,  Bishop  Flaget  consecrated  Bishops 
David,  Fenwick,  Brut£,  Kenrick,  Chabrat,  Spalding,  and  Purcell,  long  the 
venerable  metropolitan  of  Cincinnati. 

The  saintly  and  heroic  prelate  died  in  1850,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  during  fifty-seven  of  which  he  had  labored  in  America.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  is  covered  with  monuments  of  piety  that  mutely  proclaim  his 
praise.  He  left  behind  him  a  diocese  so  flourishing  that  it  was  once  called 
“  The  Garden  of  the  American  Church.”  Where,  in  the  beginning,  he  could 
not  find  a  priest  without  undertaking  a  week’s  journey,  he  lived  to  see  two 
archbishops  and  eight  bishops  presiding  over  a  numerous  clergy  and  an 
innumerable  laity. 

Bishop  Flaget’s  exertions,  and  the  influence  of  his  holy  life,  were  of 
incalculable  service  to  Kentucky  and  the  other  parts  of  his  charge.  He  was 
the  first  Catholic  bishop  ever  seen  in  the  West.  On  his  first  visitation  he  trav¬ 
eled  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  and,  crossing  the  Mississippi,  ministered  to  the 
priestless  Catholics  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  so  constantly  engaged  that  he 
solicited  a  coadjutor;  and  in  1817  his  old  friend  and  associate,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
M.  David,  was  appointed  coadjutor  of  Bardstown. 

Two  years  later  his  Cathedral  was  completed,  a  fine  edifice  in  the  Roman 
Corinthian  style,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  of  August,  1819.  He  was 
relieved  of  part  of  his  heavy  burthen  in  1821,  when  the  see  of  Cincinnati  was 
erected,  with  jurisdiction  over  Ohio,  Michigan  Territory,  and  the  Northwest. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  were  established  in  1821,  adding  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  diocese. 

The  diocese  in  1824  lost  the  venerable  Mr.  Nerinckx;  but  a  few  years 
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later  a  number  of  Jesuit  fathers  arrived  from  France  and  assumed  direction  of 
St.  Mary’s  College.  « 

Indiana  was  next  formed  into  a  diocese,  and  in  1837  the  see  of  Nashville 
was  established.  The  Rev.  G.  Chabrat  was  consecrated  as  coadjutor  in  1834, 
in  place  of  Bishop  David,  who  had  resigned ;  but,  after  Bishop  Flaget’s  visit 
to  Europe,  his  second  coadjutor  also  resigned,  and  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Spald¬ 
ing  was  consecrated  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1848. 

Bishop  Spalding,  who  succeeded,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  educated  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  sustained  his  theses  in  a  manner  to  excite  general  admira¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  pastor  of  the  Cathedral,  president  of  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
and  vicar-general.  When  he  became  bishop  the  diocese  had  a  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  thirty  thousand,  served  by  forty  priests,  who  attended  forty- 
three  churches  and  ten  chapels. 

Bishop  Spalding’s  first  efforts  were  devoted  to  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
to  the  establishment  of  orphan  asylums,  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  Cathe¬ 
dral,  which  was  solemnly  consecrated  October  3,  1852,  in  the  presence  of 
two  archbishops,  eight  bishops,  a  mitered  abbot  and  a  host  of  priests.  He  next 
introduced  the  Xaverian  Brothers  and  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction,  to 
conduct  parochial  schools  for  boys. 

With  Bishop  Lefebvre  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Louvain,  to  increase  the  number  of  priests  for  the  mission  in  this 
country.  His  diocese  embraced  the  state  of  Kentucky;  but,  in  1853,  the  see 
of  Covington  was  erected,  the  diocese  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

During  the  Know-nothing  excitement  of  1855  the  m°h  made  an  attack 
on  the  Catholics,  killing  many  in  the  streets  or  burning  them  alive  in  their 
houses.  The  churches  were  threatened,  but  none  destroyed,  on  a  day  still 
remembered  in  Louisville  as  Bloody  Monday. 

The  Civil  War  made  Kentucky  a  scene  of  warlike  preparation  and  of 
frequent  bloody  engagements;  colleges  became  hospitals;  and  sisters,  leaving 
their  quiet  schools,  became  hospital  nurses,  dying  in  their  charitable  work. 
In  the  violence  of  the  times  a  law  was  passed  imposing  an  oath  on  any  clergy¬ 
man  celebrating  marriage;  against  this  the  bishop  protested,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  could  not  impose  conditions  on  a  priest  in  a  purely  spiritual  act. 

In  the  three  provincial  councils  of  Cincinnati,  1855,  1858,  and  1861,  Dr. 
Spalding  bore  a  leading  part.  As  a  distinguished  reviewer,  author,  contro¬ 
versialist,  and  champion  of  the  Faith,  he  acquired  great  reputation.  To  his 
priests  he  was  exceedingly  kind — a  father.  In  his  own  diocese,  he  introduced 
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a  system  of  church  government,  intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
clergy  and  to  preserve  them  from  arbitrary  rule. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Spalding  was 
chosen  his  successor,  and  in  June,  1864,  was  installed  as  seventh  archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  presence  of  forty  thousand  spectators.  In  this  new  and 
exalted  office  he  labored  arduously.  He  never  spared  himself.  He  gave  all 
he  had  to  his  church,  his  schools,  and  his  charitable  institutions.  One  of  his 
first  cares  was  to  found  an  industrial  school  for  boys.  It  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Xaverian  Brothers,  and  opened  in  1866.  In  the  same  year,  as 
apostolic  delegate,  Dr.  Spalding  convened  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore.  He  had  the  principal  part  in  preparing  the  measures  submitted  to 
that  august  body,  and  in  drawing  up  the  acts  of  the  council  so  as  to  render 
the  work  a  standard  manual  of  American  canon  law. 

Dr.  Spalding  attended  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  distinguished  by  his  labors  and  his  zeal.  On  his  return  he  was 
hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  people,  and  received  public  honors  both  at  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Washington.  His  last  years  were  as  active  and  laborious  as  those 
of  his  early  priesthood.  For  his  flock  he  truly  spent  himself.  After  a  long 
and  painful  illness  he  went  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1872. 

If  the  United  States  ever  produced  a  man  who  was  great  and  good,  learned 
and  amiable,  that  man  was  Archbishop  Spalding.  In  his  character,  he  united 
the  simplicity  of  the  child  with  all  the  vigor  of  manhood.  His  affection  for 
his  people,  his  love  of  children,  his  devotion  to  his  faith,  to  his  duties,  and  to 
his  country,  endeared  him  to  all.  His  holy  and  beautiful  memory  is  one  of 
those  bright  lights  which  illuminates  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America. 

In  1810,  the  Dominicans  of  Kentucky  had  borne  the  cross  into  Ohio. 
Father  Edward  Fenwick,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  won  his  way  among 
men  of  all  creeds  and  none,  pushed  his  way  through  the  rising  state  in  all 
directions.  Near  the  center  of  Ohio,  not  far  from  Somerset,  he  found  three 
Catholic  families,  who  had  not  seen  a  priest  for  ten  years;  after  ministering 
to  them  he  found  others;  and,  as  twice  a  year  he  continued  his  missionary 
excursions,  the  number  of  his  scattered  flock  increased  till  he,  to  his  joy,  found 
seven  families  in  Cincinnati,  the  venerable  Michael  Scctt  being  one  of  these 
pioneers  of  the  faith. 

Bishop  Flaget  visited  Ohio  in  October,  1812,  and  said  Mass  at  the  house 
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of  the  Dittoes,  near  Somerset,  who  wrere  already  projecting  a  church,  and  for 
which  Peter  Dittoe  gave  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  ground.  Here 
the  log  chapel  of  St. Joseph,  fora  congregation  of  ten  families,  was  blessed, 
December  6,  1818,  by  Father  Fenwick  and  Father  N.  D.  Young,  who, 
outliving  all  his  contemporary  priests,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  A  stone 
addition  was  soon  needed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  brick  church. 

Pope  Pius  VII  on  the  19th  of  June,  182 1,  at  the  advice  of  Bishop  Flaget, 
erected  the  see  of  Cincinnati,  appointing  as  first  bishop  Father  Edward  Fen¬ 
wick,  who  was  consecrated  in  St.  Rose’s,  Kentucky,  January  13,  1822,  by 
Bishop  Flaget.  Besides  the  state  of  Ohio,  Michigan  Territory,  including  what 
is  now  Wisconsin,  was  placed  under  his  administration. 

He  took  possession  of  his  see,  hired  a  house,  and  sent  out  for  his  first  meal. 
He  then  began  to  see  the  extent  of  the  calls  upon  him.  He  bought  a  lot,  and 
erected  a  wooden  chapel,  thirty  feet  by  fifty-five,  for  his  Cathedral.  The  next 
year  he  set  out  for  Rome  to  lay  before  the  holy  father  the  wants  of  his 
diocese.'  From  his  personal  examination,  he  estimated  the  Catholics  of  Ohio 
at  eight  thousand,  and  two  thousand  Indians  on  Seneca  River;  in  Michigan 
he  estimated  the  Catholics  at  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

Already  Ohio  had  four  or  five  wooden  churches  built,  and  as  many  more 
in  progress;  converts  were  coming  in,  but  he  had  no  priests,  no  seminary,  no 
means. 

His  appeal  in  Europe  was  successful — he  returned  with  substantial  aid, 
vestments,  a  rich  tabernacle  given  by  Pope  Leo  XII,  paintings.  He  then 
began  the  erection  of  a  Cathedral,  which  was  dedicated  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent,  1826.  After  this  he  made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  preceded  by 
some  priests,  who  gave  a  kind  of  mission  in  preparation ;  the  result  was  nearly 
a  thousand  communions,  the  reclaiming  of  many  sinners,  and  the  conversion 
of  many  to  the  faith.  Sectarians  took  alarm.  They  cried  out  that  the  three 
Catholic  families  in  Ohio  in  1810,  had  increased  to  14,000  souls  in  1830. 
Bishop  Fenwick  extended  his  visitation  to  Michigan;  then  attended  the  pro¬ 
vincial  council  at  Baltimore,  returning  to  resume  his  visitations.  These  he 
continued  without  relaxation.  In  the  dangerous  season  of  1832  he  was 
attacked  by  cholera,  at  Sault  St.  Mary’s,  and  recovering  kept  on  his  duties  till 
he  was  again  stricken  down  in  the  stage-coach  going  to  Wooster,  where  he 
died  September  26th. 

Living  only  for  his  flock,  and  laboring  for  them,  he  had  called  in  to  aid 

him  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Poor  Clares.  He 
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founded  at  Cincinnati  the  Athenaeum,  now  St.  Xavier’s  College;  and,  in  1831,. 
established  the  “  Catholic  Telegraph,”  now  the  oldest  of  our  Catholic  papers. 

Dr.  Fenwick  was  succeeded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Purcell,  who 
was  consecrated  October  13,  1833,  and  occupied  the  see  for  more  than  forty- 
five  years,  living  to  behold  two  other  sees  erected  in  the  state,  and  to  be  him¬ 
self  invested  with  the  pallium  as  archbishop;  attend  numerous  provincial  and 
plenary  councils  at  Baltimore;  hold  provincial  councils  in  his  own  city,  and 
attend  a  general  council  of  the  Church. 

John  Baptist  Purcell  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Mallow,  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1800,  of  a  poor,  but  most  pious  and 
faithful  Catholic  family.  Having  completed  his  humanities  at  his  birthplace, 
he  came  to  America  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  made  his  course  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  began  that  of  theology  in  the  seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Emmitsburg.  He  finally  went  to  Paris,  and  terminated  his  ecclesiastical 
studies  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  On  June  4,  1826,  he  was  ordained  by 
Mgr.  de  Quelen,  archbishop  of  Paris.  Father  Purcell  then  traveled  through 
England  and  Ireland,  and,  on  concluding  a  retreat  at  the  Sulpitian  Solitude 
at  Jos,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1827.  He  was  professor  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  afterward  of  theology,  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmits¬ 
burg.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  church  attached  to  the  college.  These 
duties  he  performed  for  seven  years. 

In  1836  Bishop  Purcell  had  a  second  Catholic  Church  in  Cincinnati, 
while  others  arose  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese;  the  next  year  he  could  count 
thirty-two  churches  and  stations,  twenty-one  priests,  a  seminary,  a  college,  a 
female  academy  and  an  asylum.  Protestants  took  alarm  at  the  progress  of 
Catholicity  in  the  West.  Beecher  had  issued  his  “Plea  for  the  West;” 
Morse,  who  was  to  be  decorated  with  an  order  by  a  pope,  issued  his  “  Brutus;” 
and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  began  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Purcell.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  a  new  triumph  for  Catholic  truth;  and,  in  the  general  interest 
the  controversy  caused,  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  was 
established.  The  Dominicans  began  to  erect  a  fine  Gothic  church  at  St. 
Joseph’s;  the  Jesuits,  in  November,  1840, opened  St.  Xavier’s  College;  temper¬ 
ance  societies  were  organized  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church.  Then  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  from  Namur,  came  to  open  academies  and  schools. 

In  1844,  the  diocese  received  some  fathers  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Most  Precious  Blood,  founded  by  the  Ven.  Caspar  di  Bufalo,led  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  de  Sales  Brunner,  who  have  now  for  more  than  thirty  years  labored 
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in  the  West.  Thus  increased,  the  diocese  could,  in  1846,  boast  seventy 
churches,  seventy-three  priests,  and  70,000  people.  The  Ursuline  nuns  had. 
also  come  and  founded,  in  Brown  County,  a  convent  and  academy,  which  to 
this  day  have  been  the  greatest  benefit. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  at  this  period  to  divide  the  diocese,  and  erect  a 
new  see  at  Cleveland,  with  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  state  north  of 
40  degrees  41  seconds.  The  cities  of  Covington  and  Newport,  in  Kentucky, 
which  had  grown  up  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  bishop  of  that  city,  were  placed  under  his  care. 

The  diocese,  as  thus  reduced,  was  estimated  to  contain  about  fifty 
churches  and  priests,  and  as  many  thousand  Catholics. 

The  progress  of  the  diocese,  in  which  great  numbers  of  Catholic 
Germans  had  settled,  was  very  rapid;  and  the  increase  of  population  was 
attended  by  a  development  of  schools  as  well  as  of  churches.  The  Brothers 
of  Mary,  a  community  founded  by  the  Rev.  William  Joseph  Cheminade, 
canon  of  Bordeaux,  and  approved  in  1839,  were  introduced  to  direct  German 
parochial  schools,  and  have  rendered  essential  service.  In  1850  the  province 
of  Baltimore  was  divided,  and  Cincinnati  was  raised  to  an  archiepiscopal  see, 
with  the  bishops  of  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Louisville,  and  Vincennes,  as  suf¬ 
fragans,  the  number  having  been  since  doubled  by  the  division  of  dioceses. 

In  the  following  year,  to  the  consolation  of  the  archbishop,  he  opened  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West,  which  he  had 
founded  in  1848.  Its  organization  was  committed  to  the  Rev.  Michael  Halli- 
nan  as  president,  a  learned  priest  educated  at  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  The  institu¬ 
tion  has  fully  justified  the  hopes  of  the  venerable  founder,  and  in  its  faculty, 
its  thorough  course,  its  extended  library,  ranks  among  the  greatest  theolog¬ 
ical  seminaries  of  the  country. 

The  Ursulines  about  this  time  founded  a  convent  at  Cincinnati,  and 
when  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  1852,  affiliated  themselves  to  the  order  of 
France,  those  in  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati  clung  to  the  dress  and  rule  of 
Mother  Seton,  and  remained  as  a  distinct  community  under  the  archbishop. 
They  are  now  in  a  flourishing  state,  with  250  members,  in  several  dioceses, 
directing  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 

A  pastoral  letter  on  marriage  was  issued  in  December,  1853,  laying  down 
clearly  the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  Catholics 
who  receive  that  sacrament. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1855,  the  First  Provincial  Council  of  Cincinnati 
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convened  in  the  Cathedral,  the  Most  Rev.  archbishop  presiding;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Lefevere,  administrator  of  Detroit;  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Rappe,  bishop 
of  Cleveland;  Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  bishop  of  Louisville;  Rt.  Rev. 

G.  A.  Carrell,  bishop  of  Covington;  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga,  bishop 
of  Amyzonia  and  vicar-apostolic  of  Upper  Michigan,  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  the  council,  Bishop  de  St.  Palais  alone  being  absent  of  all  the  suf¬ 
fragans.  Besides  the  bishops,  there  were  present  the  provincials  of  the 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,  the  superior  of  the  priests  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  the  vicar  of  the  superior  of  the  priests  Pretiosissimi  Sanguinis. 

The  pastoral  letter  issued  after  the  close  of  the  council  dwelt  especially 
upon  Catholic  schools,  declaring  their  erection,  in  many  respects,  as  important 
an  object  as  the  building  of  new  churches.  Temperance,  zeal  for  the  house 
of  God,  patience  in  persecution,  and  piety,  were  inculcated. 

In  the  pastoral  on  the  decrees  of  the  council  praise  is  given  to  the 
excellence  of  the  German  schools,  which  are  cited  as  models.  It  also  alluded 
to  a  recent  iniquitous  law,  leading  the  way  to  the  confiscation  of  Catholic 
Church  property,  which  had,  however,  been  repealed. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1858,  the  Most  Rev.  archbishop  celebrated  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Cincinnati.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  clergy  and  faithful,  the  venerable  Very  Rev.  J.  Ferneding  lead¬ 
ing  in  this,  as  he  had  done  in  so  many  good  works  of  the  diocese.  The 
bishops  of  the  province  joined  in  their  congratulations  to  their  metropolitan. 

About  the  year  i860,  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  began  their  labors  in  this  diocese. 
By  this  time  there  were  in  Cincinnati,  besides  the  Cathedral,  more  than 
twenty  churches,  and  in  the  diocese  there  were  a  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  priests,  and  the  Catholics  in  the  diocese 
were  estimated  at  160,000;  several  of  the  larger  cities,  as  Chillicothe,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Dayton,  Fayetteville,  Hamilton,  Piqua,  Portsmouth,  and  Zanesville  had 
each  two  churches. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  year  1862,  the  Rev.  Sylvester 

H.  Rosecrans,  an  American  who  had,  as  priest  and  professor  in  the  seminary, 
been  laboring  in  the  diocese  since  his  ordination,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Pompeiopolis,  and  bishop  auxiliar  of  Cincinnati.  With  the  aid  thus  given  to 
the  venerable  archbishop,  religion  continued  to  progress,  although  six  years 
later  his  auxiliary  was  removed  and  made  bishop  of  Columbus. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1876,  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  archbishop  was 
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celebrated  by  his  flock  with  solemn  services  in  the  Cathedral,  attended  by 
societies  in  processions,  and  growds  of  priests  and  laymen,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  who  came  to  offer  their  congratulations.  It  was  the  bright  and 
brilliant  prelude  of  a  sad  and  terrible  affliction. 

Early  in  1879  financial  affairs  which  had  been  managed  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Ed wai'd  Purcell  ended  in  bankruptcy.  How  it  all  came  about  must 
ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  venerable  archbishop,  as  ignorant  as  a  child  of 
the  system  and  its  extent,  at  once  came  forward  and  assumed  the  whole 
responsibility  of  his  brother’s  operations.  This  only  complicated  matters  and 
raised  a  host  of  legal  questions  as  to  his  ability,  in  character  of  trustee  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  his  diocese,  to  assume  an  individual  indebtedness  con¬ 
tracted  by  another;  and  if  he  could,  it  became  necessary  to  decide  what  prop¬ 
erty  became  liable  for  it,  that  owned  by  the  diocese  or  the  property  of  every 
Catholic  Church  and  institution  in  the  diocese.  If  the  debt  became  a  just 
charge  on  the  whole  diocese  and  all  its  churches  and  institutions,  it  was  a  debt 
on  every  Catholic,  which  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  pay.  This  extreme 
view  no  theologian  or  canonist  was  found  to  take. 

The  debts  were  at  first  supposed  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  attempts  were  made  to  meet  or  reduce  it  materially  by  subscriptions; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  the  indebtedness  reached  nearly  four  millions  of 
dollars  the  attempt  was  abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  V ery  Rev.  Edward  Pur¬ 
cell  died  broken-hearted.  The  archbishop  made  an  assignment  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  in  his  name,  and  long  litigations  began.  The  court  ultimately  decided 
that  the  individual  congregations  were  not  liable  except  for  moneys  actually 
advanced  to  them. 

The  venerable  archbishop  asked  to  be  permitted  to  resign  the  see  which 
he  had  so  long  occupied,  but  when  this  was  refused  he  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  coadjutor.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Elder, 
then  bishop  of  Natchez,  who  in  May,  1880,  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  diocese. 

Archbishop  Purcell  then  retired  to  a  house  near  the  Ursuline  convent 
in  Brown  County.  Here  early  in  1881  he  was  struck  with  paralysis  and 
lingered  till  July  4,  1883,  when  he  expired  calmly  and  full  of  hope.  His 
career  had  been  humble,  zealous,  and  active.  In  the  great  trial  of  his  life  all 
acknowledged  that  no  money  had  been  spent  for  his  own  purposes  or  extrav¬ 
agantly.  He  had  been  a  prelate  of  great  influence,  forming  many  of  the  best 
bishops  and  clergy  in  the  country,  consecrating  in  his  long  administration 
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eighteen  bishops  and  ordaining  hundreds  of  priests.  His  successor,  in  1880, 
was  the  Most  Rev.  William  Henry  Elder,  former  bishop  of  Natchez. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  added  about  the  important  diocese  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  cut  off  from  Cincinnati  in  1847,  and  of  which  the  first  shepherd  was 
Rt.  Rev.  Amadeus  Rappe.  This  handsome  city  is  now,  next  to  Cincinnati  the 
most  commercial  city  in  Ohio,  and  stands  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast; 
and  has  been  rendered  still  more  available  by  extending  a  pier  on  either  side 
into  deep  water.  By  means  of  this  secure  and  commodious  haven,  it  has 
navigation  communications  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  other;  while  to  the  south  it  connects 
itself  with  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  a 
canal  which  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth,  about  200  miles  below  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland  is  also  the  terminus  of  railways  converging  from  almost  every 
quarter.  With  so  many  advantages  in  its  favor,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  grow 
and  prosper.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  ship-building,  and  is  becoming  rapidly 
more  and  more  important  for  its  manufactures.  Bishop  Rappe  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  diocese  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
flock.  He  established  St.  Mary’s  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  and  St.  John’s 
College  at  Cleveland,  and  introduced  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  who  founded  an 
academy  in  the  same  city;  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  took 
charge  of  the  orphan  asylum;  and  the  Augustinian  Sisters  of  a  charity  hos¬ 
pital,  which  is  to  this  day  the  greatest  and  almost  the  only  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  city. 

The  bishop  was  a  man  of  singular  eloquence,  speaking  several  languages 
with  fluency;  but  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children. 

Many  of  the  churches  in  Northern  Ohio  had  already  been  erected  by  his 
exertions.  At  Cleveland  he  found  only  one  church,  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Flats. 
He  soon  commenced  the  erection  of  a  suitable  cathedral,  and  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  building  of  a  church  and  school  wherever,  stimulated  by  his  zeal  and 
eloquence,  the  people  could  maintain  them.  He  visited  every  church  and 
station  in  his  diocese  at  least  once  a  year,  and  was  assiduous  in  the  confes¬ 
sional  and  in  preaching,  generally  delivering  two  sermons  every  Sunday. 

Under  such  a  bishop  religion  could  not  but  prosper.  After  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  twenty-three  years  .he  saw  100,000  Catholics  under  his  care;  he 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  churches,  a  hundred  and  seven  priests;  a  school 
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wherever  there  was  a  resident  pastor,  with  an  average  attendance  ranging  from 
fifty  to  a  thousand  pupils.  Religious  orders,  the  Sons  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Ignatius,  Brothers  of  Mary,  Gray  Nuns,  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary, 
Franciscan  Sisters,  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order,  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  were  all  pursuing  their  especial 
work  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Yet  trouble  arose:  malice  did  not  .spare  even  so  excellent  a  bishop;  and  Dr. 
Rappe,  finding  that  his  presence  might  prejudice  instead  of  benefiting  the 
cause  of  religion,  resigned  his  see,  August  2,  1870,  with  no  repining  and  no 
rancor.  He  retired  to  the  diocese  of  his  old  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  Ohio, 
Bishop  De  Geosbriand,  of  Burlington,  where  he  labored  as  a  zealous  mission¬ 
ary  and  apostle  of  temperance,  till  his  death,  September  8,  1877. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Gilmour,  already  known  as  an  active  and  zeal¬ 
ous  pi'iest,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of 
Cleveland,  April  14,  1872.  In  his  struggle  to  save  Catholic  youth,  and  in 
establishing  a  Catholic  paper — The  Universe — to  maintain  Catholic  interests, 
Bishop  Gilmour  aroused  some  of  the  dormant  fanaticism  to  lay  aside  its 
ordinary  mask  of  hypocrisy;  but  the  progress  of  the  faith  was  all  the  more 
solid.  The  old  church  of  St.  Mary’s  on  the  Flats,  has  twenty  other  churches 
besides  it  in  the  city  of  Cleveland;  and  the  diocese, in  1878,  had  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  three  churches,  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  priests,  seven  asy¬ 
lums  with  nearly  five  hundred  orphans  rescued  from  ruin,  a  hundred  and  ten 
parish  schools,  with  twenty  two  thousand  pupils,  out  of  a  Catholic  population 
of  150,000.  Bishop  Gilmour  likewise  aided  the  cause  of  education  by  the 
preparation  of  an  excellent  series  of  school  books.  To  the  great  grief  of  his 
flock,  he  died  in  1891,  and  has  been  followed  in  the  charge  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Horstmann,  late  an  eminent  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia. 
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VINCENNES  as  a  Military  Post. — Father  Gibault  an  Ear  by  Laborer. — In  the 
Bardstown  Jurisdiction. — Bishop  Brute  First  Shepherd. — Life  of  a  Saintly 
Frenchman.— Good  Stock  and  Kindly  Growth. — At  Mt.  St.  Mary’s. — Mother 
Seton’s  Director.  —  The  Bishop  Paid  in  Corn.  —  Charity  and  Toil  to  the 
End. — Notre  Dame  and  St.Mary’s. — Later  Bishops. — Division  ofthe  Diocese. 


BOUT  the  year  1730,  a  French  post  was  established  on  the 
Wabash  by  Bissot,  Sieurde  Vincennes,  which,  after  his  death  in  the 
Chickasaw  War,  assumed  his  name  and  has  since  retained  it.  Here, 
in  1749,  Father  Sebastian  Louis  Meurin,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
founded  the  church  and  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  reviving,  as 
some  suppose,  a  temporary  mission  of  Father  Mermet  about  1710. 

Father  Meurin  was  succeeded  by  others  of  his  holy  order,  who  continued 
to  minister  to  the  French  and  Indians  there  till  the  fall  of  Canada,  and  the 
almost  simultaneous  suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 

At  Fort  Ouiatenon,  near  the  present  Lafayette,  was,  it  is  inferred, 
another  Jesuit  mission  under  Father  Pierre  du  Jaunay.  This  shared  the  fate 
of  that  of  Vincennes,  which  was  without  a  priest  for  six  years  till,  in  1769, 
the  Rev.  Peter  Gibault,  sent  by  the  bishop  of  Quebec  to  look  after  that 
remote  part  of  his  flock,  wintered  there,  and  commenced  his  arduous  labors 
in  the  West,  extending  his  visits  beyond  the  Mississippi.  When  the  colonies 
declared  their  independence,  Father  Gibault  induced  the  French  in  the  West 
to  join  General  Clark,  and  thus  secured  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  United 
States.  He  resided  sometimes  at  Vincennes  and  occasionally  at  other 
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missions.  lie  was  assisted  for  a  time  by  a  Father  Paget,  and  finally  withdrew 
on  5 he  nth  of  October,  1789. 

The  famous  Father  Flaget  was  sent  to  revive  the  faith  of  these  scattered 
Catholics  in  1 793  This  first  mission  of  the  future  bishop  of  Bardstown 
extended  to  April,  1795.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rivet  then  ministered  to  the  French 
and  Indians  and  occasional  Irish  Catholics,  till  his  death  in  1804,  and  in  1799 
opened  the  first  school.  His  services  in  restraining  the  Indians  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  government  and  the  people.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  then 
stationed  near  the  Mississippi,  visited  Vincennes  occasionally. 

Indiana  had  meanwhile  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Flaget, 
and  in  1812,  his  old  flock  earnestly  implored  him  to  give  them  a  resident  priest. 
He  visited  them  in  1814,  and  remained  several  weeks,  instructing,  hearing 
confessions,  baptizing,  marrying,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  for  the  first  time 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  He  made  a  second  visit  on  his 
•way  back  from  the  Mississippi,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 
Catholic  families  there. 

Visits  were  now  frequently  made  to  Vincennes  by  priests  from  Ohio  and 
Kentucky;  but  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1834,  Pope  Gregory  XVI  erected  Vin¬ 
cennes  into  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  Rev.  Simon  Gabriel  Brute  was  appointed 
bishop.  He  was  consecrated  at  Bardstown,  October  26,  1834.  The  diocese 
embraced  the  state  of  Indiana  and  Western  Illinois,  and  as  its  first  prelate  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  American  Church  we 
deem  well  to  notice  his  career  at  some  length. 

Just  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  the  illustrious  Father  Jogues, 
S.  J.,  had  visited  Rennes — the  capital  of  the  ancient  province  of  Brittany — 
bearing  on  his  person  cruel  marks  of  Mohawk  barbarity,  there  was  born  in 
the  same  city  a  child  who  was  destined  one  day  to  make  his  name  forever 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
Simon  Gabriel  BrutG  His  birthday  was  the  20th  of  March,  1779.  He  belonged 
to  an  ancient  and  very  respectable  family.  His  father,  Simon  Gabriel  Brute, 
was  superintendent  of  the  royal  domains  in  Brittany;  and  there  is  every 
evidence  that  his  mother  was  a  lady  of  great  piety,  intelligence,  and  force  of 
character. 

Simon  Gabriel  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  leaving 
his  business  affairs  in  an  embarrassed  condition.  It  was  a  great  misfortune. 
The  family  prospects  were  blasted,  and  a  hard,  weighty  responsibility  fell  on 
Madame  Brut6.  But  she  was  not  unequal  to  the  burden.  She  seems  to  have 
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been  a  wise  woman,  whose  tact  and  common  sense  made  her  equal  to  the 
duties  of  this  world,  without  ever  leading  her  to  forget  the  things  of  heaven. 
Such  was  the  good  educator  who  had  the  first  hand  in  molding  the  tender 
character  of  the  future  bishop. 

Nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in  his  firsbconfessor.  “  My  first  confessor,”  he 
wrote,  many  years  after,  “  was  Father  Carron,  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Germain,  then  a  very  young  priest,  but  already  so  remarkable  for  his  exem¬ 
plary  life  and  most  fervent  piety,  that  he  was  called  the  ‘Abbt;  Terese,’  in 
allusion  to  St.  Teresa. 

“  This  was  soon  after  the  death  of  my  father,  when  I  was  about  eight 
years  old.  I  remember  well  that  the  first  time  I  went  to  confession  to  him, 
he  gave  me — as  I  left  his  confessional,  which  stood  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin — a  little  book  in  French  entitled  ‘  The  Death  of  Abel.’  As  I 
was  retiring,  he  came  out  of  the  confessional  and  gave  me  the  book.  I 
remember  his  face  as  it  appeared  at  that  moment,  with  such  an  expression  of 
amiability  and  piety  upon  it. 

“  I  was  his  penitent  for  several  years,  until  1791,  the  last  year  of  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  in  France,  during  which  year  I  had  the  happiness  of 
making  my  first  Communion.  I  went  regular  to  confession,  but  up  to  that 
time,  thanks  be  to  God,  my  excellent  mother,  and  I  must  add  excellent 
teachers,  I  had  little  to  confess.  Although  I  had  attended  the  public  schools 
for  four  or  five  years,  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  all  improper  notions  ;  and 
mv  chief  matter  of  reproach,  at  the  time  of  making  my  general  confession 
for  first  Communion,  was  the  having  taken  an  apple  from  the  stand  of  an 
old  fruit  woman. 

“During  the  same  interval,  I  learned  my  catechism  at  school,  though  at 
times  I  attended  the  public  catechism  at  the  parish  church,  to  recite  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  we  learned  by  heart.  I  remember  that  on  one 
occasion,  having  repeated  the  history  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  I  obtained, 
as  a  reward,  quite  a  large  print  of  the  Annunciation,  pasted  on  a  board  with 
a  margin  of  gilt  paper  around  it.  It  hung  for  long  years  by  the  side  of  my 
bed,  and  I  can  still  call  to  mind  the  strange,  vivid  association  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  good  Father  Carron,  in  my  childish  impressions  of  piety  and 
holiness  of  life. 

“My  first  prayer-book  also  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind.  It 
was  a  Paroissien ,  bound  in  green  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  and  was  given 
to  me  on  the  very  day  of  my  father’s  funeral,  February  28,  17S6.  I  had 
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long  desired  to  have  one,  and  I  presume  there  was  not  a  little  vanity  mixed 
up  with  the  devotion  with  which  ,1  followed  the  Mass  and  office  in  my  beau¬ 
tiful  prayer-book,  at  the  college  and  the  parish  church.  I  had  it  in  my 
possession  twenty  years  afterwards,  with  its  broken  covers,  defaced  binding 
and  some  torn  leaves;  but  I  lost  it  somehow  or  other  in  my  many  journeyings. 

“  I  made  my  first  Communion,  as  I  have  said,  in  1791.  There  were  about 
200  of  us  of  the  first  or  second  Communion — for  it  was  the  excellent  custom 
of  those  times  to  make  the  second  Communion  with  the  same  preparation  as 
the  first,  after  a  short  spiritual  retreat.  I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God !  for  the 
state  of  innocence  and  piety  I  was  in  the  day  I  performed  this  most  import¬ 
ant  act.” 

Young  Bruffi  was  a  hard,  earnest  student.  His  ways  were  kind  and 
winning.  An  astonishing  memory  and  a  lively  imagination  made  him  appear 
unusually  bright.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  private  teachers  when  the 
troubles  and  terrors  of  the  Revolution  closed  the  college  of  Rennes. 

“  He  acquired  in  boyhood  and  youth,”  says  the  venerable  Dr.  McCaffrey, 
“  habits  of  study,  of  close  and  patient  mental  application,  which  he  retained 
through  life.  In  spite  of  that  modesty  which  prevented  him  from  ever  speak¬ 
ing  in  his  own  praise,  I  could  learn  from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  from  the  testimony  of  others,  that,  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city,  he  was  distinguished,  and  eminently  successful. 

“  His  after  life  proved  it.  His  mind  was  too  rich  in  treasures  of  classic 
lore,  too  amply  furnished  from  the  armories  of  science,  for  him  to  have  been 
a  dull  or  careless  student.  Whether  he  conversed  with  a  friend,  or  lectured 
to  a  class,  or  heralded  the  message  of  salvation  from  a  pulpit,  the  evidences  of 
profound  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  genius,  incessantly  flashed 
before  you. 

“  Whatever  he  once  read  or  studied  he  remembered.  Even  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  when  his  attention  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  theology,  and 
other  branches  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  he  recited  with  ease  all  the  fables  of 
La  Fontaine,  entire  scenes  of  Racine,  Corneille,  and  the  finest  passages  of 
the  other  French  writers,  or  of  the  Latin  poets.  Though  less  familiar  with 
the  Greek  classics,  he  had  read  them  with  advantage  as  well  as  pleasure,  and 
turned  to  good  account  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

“At  one  time  he  had  in  view  to  enter  the  French  Polytechnic  School, 
and  for  this  reason  he  pursued  a  very  extensive  course  of  mathematical 
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science.  Subsequently  he  had  the  best  opportunities,  in  the  medical  schools 
of  Paris,  of  penetrating  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  improved  them  with  his  usual  diligence. 

“  While  he  devoted  himself  to  severer  studies,  he  gave  some  share  of 
attention  to  music  and  drawing;  and  in  the  latter  of  these  accomplishments 
he  attained  a  proficiency  which  in  after  years  was  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
advantage  to  himself  and  a  means  which  he  often  happily  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  and  instructing  others. 

“  His  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  Revolutionary  troubles,  and  he 
spent  about  two  years  in  his  mother’s  printing  establishment,  during  which 
he  learned  and  practiced  the  business  of  a  compositor.  It  would  appear 
that  he  was  led  to  this  much  less  by  inclination  than  by  the  reverses  which 
his  family  had  sustained,  and  the  dangers  of  the  times.’’ 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  the  young  student,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  began 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Duval,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Rennes.  Two 
years  later  we  find  him  at  Paris,  attending  the  schools  of  medicine,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  lectures  of  Pinel,  Bichat  and  other  distinguished  professors.  It 
was,  however,  a  dangerous  period.  Infidelity  ran  wild.  Religion  was  held 
in  scorn  and  contempt;  but  the  firm,  pious,  well-balanced  mind  of  Mr.  Brute 
received  no  injury.  He  kept  the  precious  pearl  of  faith  unharmed.  He 
even  did  his  best  to  stem  the  savage  tide  of  infidelity.  In  1803  he  graduated 
doctor  in  medicine  with  the  highest  honors.  Eleven  hundred  students  were 
following  the  course;  and  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  best  were 
chosen  to  compete  for  the  first  prize.  It  was  gained  by  Dr.  Brut£,  after  a 
severe  examination. 

The  young  physician  was  offered  a  good  position  in  the  capital  of 
France;  but  the  times  had  changed,  and  he  decided  to  dedicate  his  brilliant 
talents  to  the  Church.  It  was  not,  however,  from  any  feelings  of  dislike 
that  ne  abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine.  No.  “  He  always  honored 
it,’"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCaffrey,  “as  one  of  the  noblest  to  which  a  highlv 
gifted  and  philanthropic  man  can  devote  himself.  Delightful  as  his  conversa¬ 
tion  was  to  all,  and  to  men  of  science  in  particular,  it  was  peculiarly  so  to  the 
student,  or  to  the  practitioner  and  professor  of  medicine. 

“They  often  expressed  their  astonishment  that,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  engrossed  by  pursuits  of  a  very  different  order,  he  retained  so 
perfect  and  minute  a  knowledge  of  all  that  he  had  studied  in  his  youth,  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  French  capital.”  The  only  occasion,  however,  on 
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which  we  have  heard  of  his  attempting  the  practice  was  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  when  one  of  the  students  <broke  his  arm,  and  the  regular  physician 
could  not  be  had  at  once.  Father  Brutri  set  the  arm  so  skillfully  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  the  doctor  to  do  when  he  came. 

The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  had  now  passed,  and  Christianity 
once  more  took  possession  of  her  profaned  and  ruined  temples.  Zealous 
laborers  were  needed  for  the  divine  work  of  reconstruction.  This  determined 
young  Dr.  Brutri  to  enter  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  He  began  his 
new  labors  in  1803.  With  eagerness,  his  orderly,  well-trained  mind  pursued 
the  study  of  theology,  canon  law,  church  history,  and  the  other  sacred 
sciences.  He  was  a  model  to  all  in  the  seminary.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  he  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  finished  theologian  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
sacred  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  the  year  1808. 

Father  Brutri  was  offered  a  canonicate  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rennes,  and 
the  bishop  of  Nantes  pressed  him  to  become  assistant  chaplain  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  But  he  refused  both  positions,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  priests  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the 
seminary  of  his  native  city,  and  was  thus  devoting  his  time  and  talents  when 
the  venerable  Bishop  Flaget,  of  Kentucky,  visited  France.  This  suggested 
a  fresh  train  of  reflections — the  New  World,  with  its  vast  spiritual  wants  and 
few  laborers.  The  apostolic  Brutb  decided  to  go  to  America.  He  bade  a 
tender  adieu  to  his  good  mother,  his  family  friends,  and  his  library,  and 
sailed  from  Bordeaux  in  the  summer  of  1810. 

Father  Brutri,  in  company  with  Bishop  Flaget,  landed  at  Baltimore  on 
the  1 8th  of  August,  1810.  For  nearly  two  years  after  his  arrival  he  filled 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  aid  Father  Dubois  in  the  management  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland. 

It  was  during  the  vacation  of  1812,  while  spending  his  time  in  hard  mis¬ 
sionary  labors,  that  Father  Brutri  dropped  a  note  to  Bishop  Flaget.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bayley  considered  it  “  one  of  his  first  attempts  to  write  in  English.” 

“  I  am  trying,”  he  says,  “  to  learn  practically  my  English.  I  have  said 
Mass  and  preached — bad  preaching  as  it  may  be — in  six  different  places.  This 
must  force  this  dreadful  English  into  my  backward  head,  or  I  must  renounce 
forever  to  know  it.” 

For  some  years  Mount  St.  Mary’s  now  became  the  chief  theater  of  his 
zeal,  learning  and  holy  influence.  He  taught'-in  the  college,  and  he  was  the 
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spiritual  director  of  the  saintly  Mother  Seton  and  her  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
St.  Joseph’s. 

Mother  Seton  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  his  excellent  counsels. 
She  and  Father  Brut<£  were  such  congenial  spirits  that  their  minds  would 
seem  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mold.  A  vivid  fancy  and  ardent  temper¬ 
ament,  with  an  entire  yielding  of  himself  to  the  impulses  of  faith,  caused  this 
apostolic  priest  to  feel  most  powerfully  the  truths  of  religion,  and  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  fervor  to  announce  them  in  word  or  writing. 

His  ideas  flowed  so  rapidly  that  at  times  he  would  not  stop  to  give  them 
full  expression  in  language;  but  he  poured  forth  his  subjects,  as  it  were,  in 
flashes  of  word  and  sentiment,  leaving  much  to  be  supplied  and  felt  by  those 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 

He  found  in  Mother  Seton  a  soul  who  could  follow  him  in  his  lofty  and 
beautiful  flights  on  the  wings  of  faith,  who  could  catch  the  fire  of  his  thoughts 
and  commune  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  elevating  power.  From 
him,  in  a  great  measure,  did  this  gifted  lady  learn  the  secret  of  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  her  soul  in  peace  amid  the  trials  of  her  position,  and,  abandoning  her¬ 
self  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  to  look  forward  in  hope  and  joy  to  the 
term  of  all  earthly  sorrow  and  suffering. 

In  1818  Father  Brutd  made  a  visit  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
over  his  library  and  interesting  the  French  clergy  in  the  American  missions. 
On  his  arrival  at  Baltimore  he  was  appointed  president  of  St.  Mary’s  College, 
where  he  remained  until  1818,  when  he  again  returned  to  Emmitsburg. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  was  now  placed  On  a  good  footing.  A  theo¬ 
logical  school  was  opened,  and  Father  Brut£  became  professor  of  theology 
and  superior  of  the  school.  Here,  for  many  years  he  molded  the  future 
priests,  bishops,  and  archbishops,  of  the  country,  and  proved  his  greatness  as 
a  learned  and  saintly  teacher. 

“  His  duties,”  says  Rev.  Dr.  McCaffrey,  “  were  multiplied  and  various, 
and  required  to  discharge  them  no  ordinary  share  of  zeal,  industry,  and  ver¬ 
satility  of  powers.  He  was  confessor  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  for  many 
years  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Emmitsburg,  while  he  frequently  exer¬ 
cised  in  this  congregation  some  of  the  most  arduous  functions  of  the  holy 
ministry. 

“  In  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  he  lectured  on  sacred  scripture,  and  was 
professor  of  theology  and  moral  philosophy.  In  the  college  he  taught  at 
different  times  natural  philosophy  and  various  other  branches.  True  greatness 
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dignifies  whatever  sphere  it  moves  in.  His  genius  and  learning  were 
conspicuous,  when  they  expatiated  through  the  palace-halls  of  the  queen  of 
sciences,  Divinity ;  they  were  not  less  admirable  when  they  descended  to  the 
humble  task  of  teaching  youth  geography,  or  explaining  the  little  catechism 
to  children. 

“  His  cheerful  piety,  amiable  manners,  and  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  pupils,  were  sure  to  win  their  hearts;  and  his  eminent  holiness  of  life 
secured  not  only  respect  but  veneration.  His  exhortations  to  virtue  and  piety 
could  scarcely  fail  of  effect,  because  he  recommended  only  what  he  practiced 
himself.  No  standard  of  Christian  or  priestly  excellence  to  which  he  pointed 
could  appear  too  high — since  he  was  himself  a  living  instance  of  its  attain¬ 
ment.  If  forgetful  of  this  earth,  he  always  pointed  and  allured  to  heaven,  he 
also  led  the  way . 

“His  hours  of  sleep  were  few,  and  long  before  the  morning’s  dawn  he 
arose  to  converse  with  God,  and  to  give  Him  the  first  fruits  of  the  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  early  meditations  his  soul,  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplation  and 
intimate  union  with  its  Creator,  was  largely  visited  with  the  refreshing  dews 
of  divine  grace,  and  when  he  approached  the  altar  and  offered  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  his  heart,  already  full  to  overflowing,  was  always  overpowered  by 
mingled  emotions  of  reverential  awe  and  gratitude  and  love,  and  often  found 
relief  in  copious  tears. 

“He  descended  to  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties;  but,  like  Moses, 
he  bore  the  marks  of  converse  with  his  God,  and,  as  words  of  heavenly  wisdom 
fell  from  his  tongue,  you  could  readily  fancy  that  his  lips,  like  those  of  Isaias, 
had  been  touched  by  the  seraph  with  living  coals  of  fire  from  the  altar. 

“  His  time  was  all  divided  between  prayer  and  labor.  He  loved  so  well 
the  beauty  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  place  where  his  glory 
dwells,  that  he  spent  whole  hours  kneeling  before  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment;  and  eventually  he  made  it  a  rule  whenever  it  was  practicable,  to  recite 
the  divine  office  in  His  holy  presence.  Thither  he  would  repair  on  returning 
from  a  long  journey  during  the  rigors  of  winter,  and,  until  he  had  satisfied 
his  devotions,  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  attend  to  his  personal 
comfort. 

“  At  other  times,  unless  he  was  engaged  in  active  duties,  you  would  find 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  splendid  library,  surrounded  by  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  whatever  besides  is  most  rare 
and  valuable  in  science  and  literature,  pursuing  his  devoted  studies  with 
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intense  application  and  wonderful  activity  of  mind,  or  committing  to  paper, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  results  of  his  profound  investigations. 

“His  recreation  was  but  variety  of  labor.  When  his  wearied  mind 
demanded  its  turn  of  relaxation,  the  most  arduous  bodily  toil  succeeded,  and 
this  round  of  exertions,  mental  and  corporeal,  was  kept  up  with  an  elasticity  of 
spirits  and  activity  of  mind  truly  surprising.  After  a  journey  of  fifty  miles, 
performed  on  foot,  in  a  single  day,  book  in  hand,  praying  and  reading  by 
turns,  and  scarcely  stopping  to  take  the  simple  refection  that  nature  required, 
he  would  meet  his  friends  in  the  evening  with  a  freshness  of  spirits  and 
gayety  of  conversation  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 

“As  professor  of  theology  he  chiefly  excelled  in  two  things —  a  vast 
erudition,  which  left  nothing  unexplored,  and  a  singular  power  of  generaliz¬ 
ing,  which  enabled  him  to  grasp  his  whole  subject  and  handle  it  with  ease, 
by  bringing  all  its  details  under  a  few  general  principles.  In  exhibiting  and 
supporting  these  principles  he  put  forth  all  his  strength.  After  adducing  all 
the  evidence  which  his  extensive  reading  readily  furnished,  elucidating  it  by 
his  luminous  explanations,  and  applying  the  logical  tests  with  cautious  judg¬ 
ment  and  impartial  rigor,  his  excursive  mind  brought  in  a  rich  and  almost 
gorgeous  profusion  of  analogies  and  illustrations  from  every  part  of  the  wide 
domain  of  human  knowledge.” 

Among  Father  Brute’s  students  at  this  time  might  be  seen  a  bright, 
noble-looking  young  fellow,  who  had  manfully  brushed  a  host  of  difficulties 
aside,  and  pushed  his  way  into  the  class-rooms  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College. 
Many  a  day  he  listened  to  his  illustrious  teacher,  storing  up  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  that  flowed  from  his  lips.  At  length  he  was  raised  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  1826.  It  was  John  Hughes,  afterwards  archbishop  of  New  York. 

Young  Father  Hughes  began  his  labors  in  a  new  and  thorny  field;  but 
the  kind  master  did  not  forget  his  promising  pupil.  “  My  dear  brother,” 
writes  Rev.  Professor  Brut£,  “  may  God  bless  such  wise  and  prudent  begin¬ 
nings  of  your  holy  ministry  amidst  such  difficult  and  perplexing  circumstances 
as  it  has  pleased  Him  to  try  them  by.  May  He  bless  such  worthy  sentiments 
as  expressed  in  your  letter.” 

In  all  his  perplexities  the  future  archbishop  had  recourse  to  Father  Brut£. 
He  asks  his  opinion,  now  upon  a  point  of  theology,  again  upon  some  anti, 
quarian  subject;  now  he  applies  to  him  to  find  a  passage  in  one  of  the  fathers; 
now  consults  him  upon  a  question  of  philosophy,  or  asks  from  him  a  summary 
of  the  principles  of  canon  law,  which  bear  upon  the  existing  Church 
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difficulties  at  Philadelphia.  Upon  all  points  this  extraordinary  man  was 
ready  to  satisfy  him. 

When  Father  Hughes  erected  St.  John’s  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  about  to  have  it  dedicated  in  1832,  he  wrote  to  his  dear  old  professor: 
“  Could  you  not  be  here  on  that  day?  It  would  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  and  be  a  subject  of  joy  to  all  your  friends — who  are  all  that  know  or 
ever  heard  of  you.” 

“I  have  heard,”  replies  Father  Brutd,  “  from  all  quarters  of  the  great 
success  that  God  grants  to  your  noble  undertaking.  The  details  you  give  me 
are  of  the  most  pleasing  nature.  The  invitation  you  add  for  the  day  of  con¬ 
secration  I  acknowledge  with  all  my  heart;  but,  be  sure  that  my  good  obscure 
corner  here  is  my  true  place,  and  a  couple  of  miles  of  radius,  just  to  St. 
Joseph’s,  the  true  space  of  my  usefulness;  for  the  rest,  nesciri  et  fro  nihilo 
refutarif 

One  day  in  the  month  of  May,  1834,  while  Father  Brutd  was  giving  a 
retreat  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  he  was  handed  some  documents  which  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Rome.  He  went  into  the  chapel,  and  on  his  knees 
opened  them — the  bulls  appointing  him  bishop  of  the  newly  erected  see  of 
Vincennes,  Indiana. 

His  humility  was  alarmed.  He  made  a  retreat  to  know  the  will  of  Heaven, 
and  only  after  long  and  careful  reflection  would  he  accept  the  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  “  I  have  been  unusually  engaged  since  I  received  the  news  of  your 
elevation  to  the  episcopacy,”  wrote  his  old  pupil,  Father  John  Hughes,  in 
August,  1834.  “My  congratulations  are  on  this  account  later,  but  not  less 
sincere.  The  place  which  you  have  hitherto  occupied  seemed  to  me  so 
important  for  the  Church,  that  I  confess  it  is  with  regret  I  see  it  vacant. 
But  when  I  think  of  the  ways  by  which  Almighty  God  accomplishes  His 
designs,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Church,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be 
found  according  to  His  will.”  The  new  prelate  was  consecrated  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  set  out  for  Vincennes.  He  arrived  there  in 
company  with  Bishop  Flaget  and  Bishop  Purcell,  on  the  5th  of  November. 

“  Some  miles  before  reaching  the  city,”  writes  Bishop  Bruffi,  “  we  were 
met  by  a  number  of  citizens,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  on  horseback,  who 
had  accompanied  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Lalumiere,  a  native  of  the  state,  and 
the  first  priest  ordained  for  Vincennes.  He  was,  of  course,  filled  with  joy  in 
seeing  a  bishop  granted  to  his  Indiana,  and  all  the  inhabitants  seemed  to 

share  in  it. 
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“  The  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  the  same  evening.  Bishop 
Flaget,  who  forty-three  years  before  had  been  the  missionary  priest  here  when 
it  was  a  simple  trading  and  military  post,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
wilderness,  proceeded  to  address  the  people  with  his  usual  fervor.  Venerated 
and  beloved  by  all,  himself  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  intro¬ 
duced  to  them  their  new  bishop,  no  longer  young,  being  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year,  and  urged  them  to  make  good  use  of  the  privileges  which  God  in  His 
mercy  had  bestowed  upon  them.  Other  instructions  were  given  during  those 
days.  On  Sunday  I  officiated  pontifically,  and  on  Monday  my  venerable  col¬ 
leagues  took  their  leave,  amid  the  blessings  of  the  whole  population,  to  return 
to  their  respective  dioceses. 

“  They  literally  left  me  alone.  Father  Petit  was  obliged  soon  to  return 
to  his  college  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Lalumiere  took  charge  of  the  missions  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vincennes,  but  still  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant,  and  in 
the  whole  diocese  there  were  but  two  other  priests,  one  Mr.  Ferneding,  in 
charge  of  the  German  missions,  150  miles  distant,  and  Mr.  St.  Cyr,  whom 
Bishop  Rosati  had  permitted  to  assist  me  for  one  year,  and  who  was  stationed 
at  Chicago — 225  miles  off. 

“The  cathedral  Church  is  a  plain  brick  building,  115  feet  long,  and  60 
feet  broad,  consisting  of  the  four  walls  and  the  roof,  unplastered,  and  not 
even  white-washed — no  sanctuary — not  even  a  place  for  preserving  the 
vestments  and  sacred  vessels.  It  has  only  a  simple  altar  of  wood,  with 
a  neatly  gilded  tabernacle,  and  a  cross  and  six  beautiful  candlesticks — 
a  gift  from  F ranee — which  were  much  in  contrast  with  the  poverty  and  utter 
destitution  of  the  place.  The  house  built  for  the  missionary — and  now  the 
episcopal  residence — consists  of  a  small  comfortable  room  and  closet,  25  feet 
by  12,  without,  however,  a  cellar  under,  or  a  garret  above;  a  small  plot  in  a 
garden  lies  between  it  and  the  church,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the 
Catholic  cemetery.  Some  years  since,  the  town  had  a  common  burying 
ground  prepared,  beyond  its  limits,  and  insisted  for  a  while  that  the  Catholics 
should  bury  their  dead  in  it  like  the  rest,  but  they  resisted  so  resolutely  that 
they  were  at  last  permitted  to  bury  in  their  own  cemetery.  An  old  wooden 
building,  a  short  distance  from  the  palace,  is  occupied  by  the  servant,  and 
near  it  is  a  stable  ready  for  the  bishop’s  horse — when  he  is  able  to  get  one. 

“The  people  are  mostly  of  French  descent,  poor,  illiterate,  but  of  that 
open,  lively  disposition  which  bespeaks  their  origin.  They  retain  their  Faith, 
love  their  priest,  but  are  negligent  in  attending  to  their  religious  duties.  They 
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are  very  remiss  also  in  teaching  their  children  their  prayers  and  the  catechism, 
and  this  causes  them  to  forget  it  themselves.  Many  also  are  in  the  habit  of 

4 

using  profane  language.  It  is  true,  and  should  be  mentioned,  that  of  late 
years  they  have  been  much  neglected,  and  much  of  their  former  piety  seems 
now  to  be  rekindling  in  their  hearts. 

“  The  kind  reception  I  met  with  on  my  arrival  was  followed  up  by 
generous  gifts  of  provisions  and  other  necessary  things.  Of  money  they 
have  little,  and  consequently  can  give  but  little.  A  subscription  list  which 
was  handed  around  some  months  after  I  came,  with  the  intention  of  providing 
a  yearly  income  for  my  support,  did  not  reach  two  hundred  dollars,  and  most 
of  this  was  to  be  paid  in  grain,  if  they  had  not  money  at  the  time.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  Bishop  Brut£  began  his  labors  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  nearly  everything  was  to  create — a  seminary,  schools,  churches,  and 
all  these  with  an  income  of  less  than  $20  a  month.  He  was  both  bishop  and 
parish  priest,  and  his  round  of  toil  was  ceaseless.  Every  Sunday  he  gave  two 
instructions — one  in  French,  another  in  English.  He  left  no  corner  of  his 
wild  and  widely  scattered  diocese  unvisited.  He  wrote,  continually  for  the 
Catholic  press.  His  food  and  clothing  were  of  the  very  plainest.  As  to 
money,  if  he  had  any,  he  knew  only  how  to  give  it  away.  “  If  he  had  five 
dollars,”  said  one  of  his  priests,  “it  went  to  the  first  person  that  asked  him 
for  money.”  He  often  gave  away  his  garments,  and  he  was  known  to  bestow 
his  linen  and  underclothes  to  poor  negroes  whom  he  visited  and  solaced. 

The  first  church  he  blessed  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  called  St.  Mary’s,  an  event  which,  he  says,  gave  him 
“great  happiness.”  Of  his  first  visit  to  Chicago,  he  writes:  “  I  gave  only  a 
few  confirmations,  and  three  instructions,  one  on  Saturday,  and  two  on  Sun¬ 
day,  to  encourage  the  rising  Catholic  congregation  of  that  most  important 
point.  It  is  now  composed  of  about  400  souls  of  all  countries,  French,  Can¬ 
adians,  Americans,  Irish,  and  a  good  number  of  Germans.” 

When  he  visited  the  Indians  and  their  good  missionary,  Father  De  Seille, 
he  was  received  with  delight.  One  of  the  chiefs  made  the  bishop  a  present 
of  320  acres  of  land,  saying  that  “God,  when  He  would  return  from  heaven 
to  visit  our  earth,  would  see  that  ground  which  the  Indians  gave,  and  that  it 
would  prove  to  Him  their  sincere  devotion  to  His  holy  religion  and  the  mes¬ 
sengers  He  had  sent  to  secure  its  blessings  to  them.”  He  confirmed  sixteen 
Indians  on  this  occasion.  “  One  was  an  old  chief,”  writes  the  bishop,  “  who 
since  his  baptism  had  led  such  an  innocent  life  that  he  had  not  been  observed 
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to  commit  any  fault,  or  give  way  to  impatience,  or  any  other  imper¬ 
fection.” 

As  he  passed  by  the  pretty,  peaceful  site  now  adorned  by  the  university 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  keen  eye  of  the  apostolic  man  noted  its  advantages,  and 
he  remarked  that  it  was  “  a  most  desirable  spot,  and  one  soon  I  hope  to  be 
occupied  by  some  prosperous  institution.” 

But  we  have  not  room  to  follow  Dr.  Brutd  in  his  tireless  labors  as  a 
missionary  bishop.  Several  times  he  crossed  the  ocean  at  the  call- of  duty ; 
and  it  was  while  on  his  way  to  attend  the  council  of  Baltimore,  in  1837,  that 
he  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  finally  grew  into  consumption.  His  health 
declined,  but  not  his  activity.  To  the  last  he  was' up  and  doing.  On  one 
occasion  he  began  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles  in  a  state  of  such  bodily 
suffering  that  he  could  not  sit  upright  on  his  horse,  but  he  manfully  pushed 
along.  Only  six  hours  before  his  death  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and  not 
without  much  pain  and  difficulty,  several  moving  letters  to  persons  who  had 
unfortunately  abandoned  the  practice  of  their  faith,  and  to  whom  he  wished 
to  make  this  dying  appeal  in  behalf  of  their  souls,  while  the  portals  of 
eternity  were  closing  upon  him.  “  I  am  going  home,”  said  this  simple,  saintly 
and  heroic  man,  this  varied  and  profound  scholar,  as  he  calmly  and  sweetly 
surrendered  his  soul  to  God  on  the  26th  of  June,  1839. 

At  the  end  of  his  five  short  years  of  administration,  Bishop  Brute  left  to 
“the  Church  of  Indiana,  twenty-four  priests,  twenty-three  churches,  besides 
six  church  buildings  and  twenty-eight  stations  occasionally  visited;  two 
religious  communities,  one  theological  seminary,  one  college  for  young  men, 
one  female  academy,  and  two  free  schools.  With  such  achievements  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  opposed  to  going  in  debt,  and 
would  never  sign  a  mortgage  on  church  property.” 

His  vicar-general,  Celestine  de  la  Hailandiere,  selected  by  the  pope  to 
succeed  him,  was  consecrated  at  Paris,  August  18,  1839,  by  Dr.  Forbin  Jan- 
son,  bishop  of  Nancy.  The  new  bishop  endowed  the  diocese  with  two 
important  communities.  One  was  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  the 
Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  to  whom  he  confided  Ste.  Marie  desLacs,  a  log  chapel 
erected  by  Rev  S.  T.  Badin,  on  property  purchased  by  him,  and  where  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Deseille  and  Petit  labored  among  the  Indians.  The  Rev.  E. 
Sorin  had,  in  1841,  brought  over  from  Mans  some  brothers,  and  founded  St. 
Peter’s,  an  establishment  near  Vincennes.  He  proceeded  to  Ste.  Marie  in 
November,  1842,  and  there  founded  Notre  Dame,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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St.  Joseph’s  River.  A  church,  college,  and  manual-labor  school  were  soon 
erected.  A  community  of  Sisters,  under  the  same  rule,  soon  arrived  from 
France,  and  established  a  convent  and  academy.  These  various  bodies  have 
been  blessed  with  a  wonderful  increase.  The  university  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  country.  Besides  its  Classic  and  Scientific  departments 
courses  of  Law  and  Civil  Engineering  are  in  active  operation,  and  there  is 
a  preparatory  course  of  medicine  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  practitioner.  A  commercial  school  here  has  always  borne  a  good 
reputation  among  business  men,  so  that  its  graduates  find  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment,  which  is  probably  the  best  test  of  worth.  Non- 
Catholics  have  always  availed  themselves,  in  large  numbers,  of  the  educational 
advantages  here  offered.  Our  Blessed  Mother,  who  gives  her  name  to  the 
university,  smiles  a  welcome  to  all  from  her  exalted  position  on  the  dome, 
and  although  no  undue  efforts  are  made  to  proselytize,  yet  the  truths  of  the 
most  ancient  form  of  Christianity  sink  deep  into  many  an  ingenuous  heart. 
The  sense  of  honor  is  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  officers  of  the  institution, 
as  a  ground  of  moral  restraint  and  self-command  on  which  all  may  meet  on  a 
common  footing. 

The  other  community  was  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  who,  in 
1840,  founded  a  convent  at  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Woods,  near  Terre  Haute,  and 
which  has  also  had  a  glorious  fruition. 

The  year  1844  was  a  sad  one.  Catholicity  had  to  endure  a  new  and  ter¬ 
rible  trial.  In  the  east  the  mob,  led  by  designing  men,  had  destroyed  Catho¬ 
lic  churches  and  institutions  openly;  and  misguided  individuals  had  by  stealth 
applied  the  incendiary  torch,  almost  unrebuked  by  popular  judgment;  and 
nowhere  had  the  voice  of  the  Protestant  .ministry  been  raised  to  impress  on 
their  ignorant  followers  that  such  acts  of  violence  against  their  fellow-citizens 
were  grievous  sins.  In  the  west  the  persecution  took  a  new  form.  An 
exemplary  priest,  Romain  Weinzaepflein,  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  was  arrested 
and  tried  for  an  outrage  on  a  married  Avoman  named  Schmoll.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  the  complaint  were  unsupported  and  self-contradictory;  but  the 
judge  and  jury,  if  they  did  not  investigate  the  whole  charge,  went  into  the 
case  with  the  clear  intent  of  convicting  the  priest,  and  they  did  convict  him. 
He  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years.  Before  many  months 
proof  accumulated  that  the  accuser  was  a  woman  notorious  for  her  infamous 
life;  some  of  those  foremost  in  compassing  the  wicked  verdict  were  filled 
with  compunction,  and  united  in  petitioning  the  government  to  release,  in  the 
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only  way  he  could — by  pardon — the  victim  of  their  bigotry.  Thoroughly 
convinced  of  his  innocence  the  governor  opened  his  prison  doors. 

The  diocese,  in  1844,  was  restricted  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  the  Illinois 
portion  being  assigned  to  the  new  see  of  Chicago.  Bishop  de  le  Hailandiere 
resigned  his  see  in  1847,  having  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  his  priests  and 
churches. 

At  the  request  of  the  fathers  of  the  Sixth  Provincial  Council  of  Balti¬ 
more,  the  Rev.  John  S.  Bazin  was  then  appointed,  and  consecrated  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  October  24,  1847.  As  a  missionary  priest,  at  Mobile,  he  had  evinced 
most  remarkable  qualities,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  success  in 
his  new  position;  but  he  died  after  a  few  days’  illness,  April  23,  1848. 

The  diocese  was  then  administered  by  the  Very  Rev.  James  Mary  Mau¬ 
rice  de  Saint  Palais,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1849.  He  was  born  near  Tours,  in  1811,  and  had  been  educated  at  St. 
Sulpice,  Paris,  but,  after  his  ordination,  came  to  Vincennes  to  labor  in  the 
American  mission.  He  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  diocese  and  its  wants, 
and  exerted  himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  his  flock.  The  Benedictine 
fathers,  from  Einsiedeln,  encouraged  by  him,  founded  their  monastery  at  St. 
Meinrad’s,  which  has  now  grown  to  be  one  of  our  great  abbeys.  He  also 
introduced  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  Sisters  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  established  a  convent  at  Oldenburg.  The 
increase  of  the  faithful  was  such  that,  in  1856,  he  solicited  a  division  of  the 
diocese,  and  a  new  see  was  erected  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  January  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  diocese  of  Vincennes  has  since  included  the  part  of  Indiana 
lying  south  of  Fountain,  Montgomery,  Boone,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Delaware, 
Randolph,  and  Warren  counties.  It  contained  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  a  community  of  Brothers,  a  convent  of  Sisters  of 
Providence,  directing  eleven  academies  and  schools;  Tertiary  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis,  with  a  convent  at  Oldenburg,  and  three  dependent  schools,  seventy- 
eight  churches,  and  forty-two  priests.  He  lived  to  see  great  progress.  The 
Franciscan  fathers  founded  thriving  convents  at  Oldenburg  and  Indianapolis; 
the  Capuchins  opened  a  lyceum  at  Terre  Haute;  the  Brothers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  began  to  direct  schools  for  boys,  establishing  a  novitiate  to  provide  for 
future  wants;  the  Sisters  of  Providence  and  of  St.  Francis  extended  their 
fields  of  labor;  Benedictine  and  Ursuline  nuns  came  to  direct  academies  and 
free  schools;  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
at  Indianapolis,  pursued  their  wonderful  works  of  mercy;  Evansville  had  a 
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hospital  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  and  the  priests  and  churches  had  more 
than  doubled  in  number,  when  the  good  bishop,  while  at  St.  Mary’s  in  the 
Woods,  June  28,  1877,  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  disease,  and  died 
among  the  priests  and  religious  who,  like  him,  had  labored  for  the  glory  of 
God.  The  Very  Rev.  Auguste  Bessonies  became  administrator  of  the  diocese. 

The  holy  father  Pope  Leo  XIII  appointed,  as  fifth  bishop  of  Vincennes, 
Dr.  Francis  Silas  Chatard,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  who  had  for  several  years 
been  rector  of  the  American  College  at  Rome.  He  was  consecrated  May 
12,  1878,  and,  on  proceeding  to  his  diocese,  took  up  his  residence  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  the  capital  of  the  state,  where  there  were  already  five  churches  and  as 
many  chapels. 

When  the  see  of  Fort  Wayne  was  erected,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Luers 
was  appointed  the  first  bishop.  He  was  born  at  Munster,  Germany,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1819,  and  came  to  this  country  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Lazarists,  and  ordained  November  ix,  1846.  From  that 
time  he  had  been  a  laborious  missionai-y  in  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati  till  his 
promotion.  He  was  consecrated  January  10,  1858. 

Fort  Wayne  had,  in  the  last  century,  under  the  name  of  Kiskakon,  been 
a  Fi*ench  post  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s  rivers.  A 
priest  was  there  in  1749,  and  the  very  names  of  the  streams  indicate  an  earlier 
presence.  Bishop  Luers  found  on  the  spot  a  small  frame  church  in  poor 
condition,  with  a  suitable  residence;  but  in  the  whole  diocese  there  were  only 
twenty  churches,  most  of  them  very  poor,  eleven  secular  priests,  and  three 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross.  To  begin  a  cathedral,  to  stimulate  his  flock  to 
erect  suitable  churches,  to  obtain  more  priests,  were  the  great  tasks  before 
him.  In  1S59  the  corner-stone  of  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  was  laid  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Purcell,  and,  by  the  energy  of  the  bishop,  the  building  was  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  This  aroused  the  zeal  of  Catholics  in  other 
parts,  who  at  once  began  to  erect  churches  worthy  of  them.  The  bishop 
was  unwearied  in  his  visitations,  convened  his  clergy  biennially,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  encourage  them.  In  1864  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  Holy  See  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  rules  for  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  who  were  detached  from  the  order  in  France. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Hcly  Cross  meanwhile  increased  in  number;  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  opened  a  house  at  Fort  Wayne;  the  Sisters  of  Precious 
Blood  in  Jay  County.  Bishop  Luers  was  untiring  in  his  exertions  for  the 
good  of  his  diocese;  and,  overcome  by  his  apostolic  labors,  he  died  June  28, 
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1871,  from  a  stroke  received  while  in  the  street,  after  having  conferred  holy 
orders  in  the  morning. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Dwenger,  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  IX  to  the 
see  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  consecrated  April  14,  1872,  and  governed  the  diocese 
with  wisdom  for  twenty-one  years,  until  his  death  in  1893.  Its  growth  during 
that  period  and  since  has  been  remarkable  and  the  Fort  Wayne  diocese  con¬ 
tains  now  about  80,000  Catholics,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  churches, 
exclusive  of  those  still  in  course  of  erection;  there  are  one  hundred  and  nine 
secular  priests,  sixty-eight  regulars;  a  university  which  long  since  celebrated 
its  Silver  Jubilee,  five  seminaries,  thirteen  academies,  seventy-seven  parish 
schools,  with  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  retreats  for  the  aged. 


Cbaptei*  XLII. 


In  the  lUestenn  metropolis* 


FATHER  Marquette  on  the  Site  of  Chicago.  —  Arrival  of  First  Settlers.  — 
Work  of  Father  St.  Cyr.— Visit  from  Bishop  Brute. — Creation  of  the  See. 
—Biography  of  First  Bishop.  —  Pious  Mother  and  Holy  Youth.  —  Mt.  St. 
Mary’s  and  the  Priesthood.  —  Plague  and  Conflagration.  —  Good  Works 
and  Death.— Succeeding  Bishops.— Chicago  a  Metropolitan  See.— The  First 
Archbishop. — City  of  The  Catholic  Congress. 


F  the  sainted  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Marquette,  during  his 
enforced  stay  on  a  bed  of  sickness  in  a  log  cabin  at  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary  now  known  as  the  Chicago  River,  had  a  vision  of  the 
triumphant  pageants  of  the  Church  he  loved  so  dearly  and  served 
so  faithfully,  that  took  place  on  that  very  site  two  centuries  after, 
his  anxieties  and  pains  must  have  been  assuaged  and  heavenly  joy 
filled  his  soul.  At  that  time — the  winter  of  1674-75 — there  was  nothing 
inviting  in  the  surroundings  to  offer  him  any  kind  of  relief  in  those  days  of 
hard  trial.  To  the  north  there  was  an  unbroken,  impenetrable  forest;  to  the 
west,  vast,  bleak,  prairie  lands;  to  the  south,  low  marsh  and  sickness-breed¬ 
ing  swamps,  shunned  by  the  red  man  in  the  summer,  and  absolutely  desolate 
and  forbidding  in  the  winter  months  of  the  year. 

When  the  season  was  well  advanced  in  1674,  Father  Marquette  had  left 
St.  Mary’s  mission,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  accompanied  by  his  two  Indian  guides, 
and  set  out  for  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  bringing  with  him  a  supply  of 
church  articles  necessary  for  a  mission  establishment.  Changing  the  route, 
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he  boldly  crossed  Lake  Michigan  from  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  sailed 
down  the  western  shore  to  the  inlet  that  served  as  an  output  for  the  overflow 
of  the  waters  of  the  Desplaines  valley,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
journey  came  near  ending  in  a  calamity.  Father  Marquette  had  not 
completely  recovered  from  the  hardships  and  exposures  encountered  on  his 
previous  voyages,  and  during  this  trip  he  met  with  so  many  difficulties  that 
he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  exhaustion,  so  that  when  the  little  party  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  “Chicagou,”  he  was  carried  to  the  adjacent  land  in  such  a 
complete  state  of  prostration  that  his  faithful  companions  thought  that  his 
death  would  soon  follow.  They  hurriedly  built  a  log  cabin,  arranged  the 
interior  with  articles  brought  from  their  canoe,  then  one  of  them  set  out  with 
all  haste  to  convey  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  expectant  tribes  of  the  Illinois 
valley.  As  soon  as  his  returning  strength  permitted,  the  Illini  carried  their 
beloved  black-gown  over  to  the  Desplaines,  and  sailing  southward  to  the 
Illinois,  they  soon  reached  their  villages,  where  Father  Marquette  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  welcomed  and  treated  with  tender  care. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapse  before  the  “Chicagou”  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  come  again  under  the  Catholic  historian’s  notice.  First  it  is  known 
as  a  trader’s  point,  afterwards  a  government  reservation  and  frontier  outpost, 
where  a  fort  was  built — Fort  Dearborn — and  an  agency  for  the  supply  of 
goods  and  payments  of  money  to  the  Indians  who  had  surrendered  to  the 
government  their  rights  to  the  lands  of  the  Illinois.  Jesuit  missionaries 
visited  the  trading  settlement  from  time  to  time,  coming  from  Michilimack- 
inac.  Father  Badin  and  priests  from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  Vincennes,  Ind., 
made  periodical  trips  to  the  frontier  outpost,  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of 
hearing  the  confessions  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  and  baptizing  the  few  Catho¬ 
lic  traders’  children. 

April  17,  1833,  Father  St.  Cyr  was  sent  by  Bishop  Rosati,  of  St.  Louis, 
to  the  mission  of  Chicago,  Ill.  In  conferring  the  appointment  Bishop  Rosati 
acted  with  the  permission  and  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Bardstown, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  territory  of  the  Illinois  was  included.  John 
Mary  Irenaeus  St.  Cyr  was  born  January  2,  1804,  near  Lyons,  France. 
Called  to  a  holy  vocation,  he  studied  for  the  priesthood.  On  December  18, 
1830,  he  received  minor  orders,  and,  hearing  that  missionaries  were  needed  in 
Western  America,  he  volunteered,  and  set  out  for  the  vicariate  of  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  gladly  received  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati.  He  was 
ordained  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  April  6,  1833.  After  a  tedious  journey 
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of  two  weeks,  Father  St.  Cyr  arrived  in  Chicago  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
1833.  He  found  the  Catholic  population  numbered  about  200  souls,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  French-Canadians,  a<few  Americans,  one  German,  and  several 
Irish  families.  Land  had  been  donated  for  a  church,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Lake  and  State  streets.  Father  St.  Cyr  immediately  commenced  the 
erecton  of  a  church — a  frame  building,  which  was  dedicated  the  following 
September  under  the  title  of  “  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake.”  His  labors  were  not 
confined  alone  to  the  mission  of  Chicago,  but  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the 
state,  hence  he  was  kept  busy  during  the  years  he  remained  in  charge — 1833- 
1837.  is  a  curious  fact,  and  wonderfully  prophetic,  that  Father  St.  Cyr, 
in  the  letter  of  appointment,  is  enjoined  to  give  an  account  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  bishop  of  Chicago  “  as  soon  as  Chicago  should  have  a  bishop  of  its 
own,  and  then  return  to  St.  Louis.” 

Bishop  Brutd,  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Vincennes,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Leopoldine  Association  of  Vienna,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  first 
and  only  visitation  to  the  mission  of  Chicago,  which  took  place  at  this  time. 
An  extract  is  inserted  here  among  the  interesting  contributions  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  in  Chicago. 

“After  Easter,  in  company  with  an  honest  and  pious  man  of  Vincennes, 
I  went  through  Illinois,  visiting  again  Edgar  County  for  the  Paschal  duty, 
and  then  proceeding  north  as  far  as  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan.  Mr.  St. 
Cyr  had  arrived  there  from  St.  Louis  and  enabled  the  Catholics  to  make 
their  Easter  Communions,  so  I  gave  only  a  few  confirmations  and  three 
instructions,  one  on  Saturday  and  two  on  Sunday,  to  encourage  the  rising 
Catholic  congregation  of  that  most  important  point.  It  is  now  composed  of 
about  400  souls  of  all  countries — French,  Canadians,  Americans,  Irish,  and  a 
good  number  of  Germans.  The  garrison  of  the  fort,  the  commandant,  and 
part  of  the  staff  and  band  of  musicians  attended.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  military  are  always  friendly  to  the  Catholics  and  their  services,  which 
they  are  free  to  attend  if  they  choose.  From  Chicago  we  went  round  the 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  river  St.  Joseph  and  the  mission  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  De  Seille,  at  the  Indian  village  of  Pokegan,  situated  just  outside  our 
diocese  and  in  that  of  Detroit.” 

In  1835  a  bill  that  had  been  pending  in  the  state  legislature  became  a 

law,  and  appropriations  were  made  for  the  digging  from  Chicago  of  a  channel 

to  be  called  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  This  vast  improvement  was 

undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois 
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River,  as  a  waterway  to  the  south  by  the  Mississippi,  and  to  open  up  the 
resources  of  the  Garden  State.  The  contractors,  who  had  the  work  in  hand, 
sent  circulars  to  all  the  seaports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  emigrants,  who  at  this  time  were  coming  in  mul¬ 
titudes  to  America.  Thousands  started  westward  to  find  ready  work,  and,  it 
is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  the  majority  were  from  Ireland,  as  the  tide  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  Green  Isle  to  America  set  in  at  this  time.  The  state  legis¬ 
lature,  also,  by  offering  lands  at  a  nominal  value,  which  had  its  effects  in 
a  healthy  speculation  of  land  in  and  adjacent  to  the  young  city,  brought 
purchasers  from  the  East,  with  an  abundance  of  capital,  men  of  enterprise, 
who  came  determined  to  make  this  part  of  the  W  est  their  future  home — 
pioneers  armed  with  the  arms  of  peace  and  prepared  to  subjugate  the  great 
western  wilderness. 

The  rush  of  people  to  Chicago  was  amazing;  they  sailed  the  lakes,  they 
came  by  land,  they  traveled  by  the  rivers  from  the  south,  and  the  western  village 
became  a  scene  of  wonderful  activity,  while  the  hundred  miles  from  Chicago 
to  LaSalle,  along  the  great  highway  in  course  of  construction,  were  dotted 
with  the  camps  of  laborers,  and  the  lands  westward  to  the  Mississippi  were  taken 
up  by  pushing  sons  of  toil.  Before  the  march  of  thousands  of  immigrants 
the  Indian  retired  toward  the  setting  sun,  the  great  forests  were  laid  low,  and 
the  prairies  were  quickly  turned  into  harvest  fields.  As  a  very  large  number 
of  the  laborers  on  the  canal  were  Catholics,  Father  St.  Cyr  found  he  could 
not  possibly  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  increased  flock,  and  he  wrote 
to  Bishop  Rosati  urging  him  to  send  more  priests,  who  referred  the  matter 
to  the  bishop  of  Vincennes,  beseeching  him  to  see  to  the  growing  necessities 
of  the  Church  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois.  On  his  return  from  Europe, 
Bishop  Brute  brought  twenty  priests  and  seminarians  with  him;  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Chicago  mission  were  represented  to  him  and  he  immediately 
sent  four  priests  to  take  charge.  They  were  Rev.  Maurice  de  St.  Palais, 
Fathers  Fischer,  Schaefer,  and  Dupontavice.  The  latter  was  assigned  to  Joliet. 
In  1837,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Bishop  Rosati,  Father  Timon,  superior  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Missions,  sent  two  priests  to  take  charge  of  the  LaSalle 
missions.  Sickness,  arising  from  the  undrained  condition  of  the  city,  and  all 
along  the  route  of  the  canal,  was  extremely  prevalent  among  the  thousands 
of  laborers;  then  the  cholera  scourge,  known  as  that  of  1837,  visited  the 
entire  locality,  increasing  the  labors  and  exposing  to  greater  dangers  the 
already  overworked  priests.  They  would  have  to  start  on  sick  calls,  twenty- 
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five,  fifty,  sometimes  one  hundred  miles  distant,  regardless  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  that  added  to  their  hardships,  often  losing  their  way  on  the 
prairies  and  compelled  to  pass  the  night  sleeping  on  the  ground  without  shel¬ 
ter  of  any  kind,  in  order  to  give  a  laborer  on  the  canal  or  a  settler  every 
spiritual  help.  They  would  stop  at  the  different  camps,  say  Mass,  hear  con¬ 
fessions,  attend  the  sick,  partake  of  the  humble  fare  offered  them,  and  sleep  in 
the  stone  huts  or  log  cabins,  among  the  sick  and  dying. 

Once  the  tide  of  emigration  was  started,  it  continued  with  increasing 
vigor,  and  the  Garden  City  received  additions  to  its  number  of  inhabitants 
every  year.  The  national  financial  crash  of  1S37  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
young  city,  but  the  persistency  with  which  the  canal  project  was  sustained, 
kept  the  laboring  population  at  work,  though  canal  scrip,  the  money  they 
received  in  payment,  was  poor  remuneration,  and  the  Church’s  progress 
suffered  correspondingly.  The  names  of  the  priests  on  record,  who  labored 
during  that  period  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  people — besides  the  above 
mentioned— were:  Fathers  Plunkett,  O’Meara,  John  Gueguen,  and  Father 
Badin.  In  1S44  the  population  of  the  city  was  swelled  to  12,000  souls,  small 
towns  had  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Galena  lead  mines  attracted  a 
large  number  of  laborers.  Two  years  before  this,  work  had  been  stopped  on 
the  canal;  it  was  then  that  the  canal  laborers  scattered  over  the  state,  and, 
taking  up  lands,  engaged  in  farming.  The  splendid  realities  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Church  not  only  in  Chicago  but  the  whole  of  Illinois,  had 
made  themselves  so  apparent  that  the  fathers  assembled  in  the  plenary  councd 
in  Baltimore,  in  May,  1843,  passed  a  decree  recommending  the  formation  of 
the  new  see  of  Chicago,  which  was  acted  upon  without  delay  by  the  Holy 
See.  In  1844  the  Rev.  William  Quarter,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  New 
York,  was  appointed  bishop,  and  shortly  after  the  apostolic  letters  for  his 
consecration  arrived. 

William  Quarter,  first  bishop  of  Chicago,  was  born  in  Kings  County. 
Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1806.  Mrs.  Quarter,  his  mother,  looking 
upon  the  pledges  that  God  had  given  as  merely  entrusted  to  her  guardianship 
upon  earth,  and  to  be  required  from  her  hereafter,  devoted  herself  to  their 
early  training  in  the  path  in  which  they  should  walk,  so  that  “  in  age  they 
might  not  depart  from  it.”  As  soon  as  they  could  enunciate  properly,  they 
were  taught  their  morning  and  evening  prayers;  and  that  good  custom  of 
gathering  the  little  flock  to  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  was  never 
omitted  in  her  house;  nor  did  the  family  ever  retire  at  night  without  having 
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first  said  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  From  this  practice  sprung 
that  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God,  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  the 
bishop  through  life. 

The  example  thus  set  him  by  his  mother;  her  earnest  efforts  to  instill 
into  his  young  heart  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  horror  of  sin,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  pliant  mind.  In  after  life  he  would  often  say:  “  I  never 
saw  but  one,  and  that  one  was  Bishop  BruU,  who  exhibited  so  tender  a  piety 
as  my  mother;”  and  the  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  his  childhood’s  years, 
when  he  knelt  beside  that  mother’s  knee  while  she  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
little  head  and  taught  him  to  lisp  his  prayers,  could  never  be  blotted  from  his 
memory. 

Immediately  after  having  made  his  first  Communion  he  left  home  for  Tul- 
iamore,  where  he  commenced  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  the  college  of  Maynooth. 
With  this  purpose,  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  stood  and  passed  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner  his  public  examination.  But  Providence  had  marked  out  for 
him  another  destiny. 

During  the  years  that  he  thus  spent  preparing  himself  for  his  collegiate 
course,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  same  tender  and  exemplary  piety  that  char¬ 
acterized  him  when  under  the  watchful  care  of  his  good  mother;  and  so 
remarkable  was  his  demeanor  that  his  companions  styled  him  the  “  little 
bishop.”  Little  thought  they  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  title  of  his 
boyhood  would  be  the  distinction  of  his  manhood.  The  qualities  of  his 
heart  so  endeared  him  to  all  his  schoolmates  that  his  power  of  doing  good 
among  them  was  almost  unbounded,  and  he  used  it  to  the  utmost,  exhorting 
to  virtue  and  reproving  vice.  His  charity,  even  thus  early  in  life,  was  ever 
in  search  of  objects,  and  whenever  his  parents  furnished  him  with  pocket 
money,  it  was  not  hoarded  up,  nor  spent  in  youthful  indulgences,  but  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  last  farthing  among  the  suffering  and  the  needy  poor.  He  realized 
often  how  sweet  it  is  to  give  alms  for  God’s  sake. 

About  the  time  that  his  preparations  to  enter  the  college  of  Maynooth 
were  completed,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McAuley,  brother  of  Count  McAuley,  of 
Frankford,  Kings  County,  returned  to  Ireland  from  the  United  States.  This 
gentleman  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  house  of  the  father  of  young  Quarter; 
and  often,  as  he  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  America — 
of  the  thousands  of  Catholic  children  that  were  growing  up  far  away  from 
the  teachers  of  their  holy  faith,  and  in  a  land  where  Mammon  was  the 
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worshiped  deity — of  the  wandering  away  from  the  one  sheepfold  of  so  many 
that  were  sealed  at  the  baptismal  font  as  members  of  the  one  holy  Church, 
and  who  were  thus  lost  for  want  of  instructors  and  example — of  the  extent  of 
the  harvest  and  the  scarcity  of  the  gleaners;  as  he  spoke  of  all  these,  the  young 
aspirant  to  the  ministry  would  listen  to  him  till  the  tears  trembled  on  his  eye¬ 
lids,  and  with  the  hope  that  God  would  call  him  to  so  important  afield.  And 
to  it  He  did  call  him. 

So  great  became  his  desire  to  forsake  all  things  for  Christ,  that  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  home  and  friends,  even  of  his  dearly-loved  mother,  of  the  sham- 
rock-dotted  hills  and  green  fields  of  his  native  island,  and  the  thousand  mem¬ 
ories  that  so  strongly  influence  the  heart  of  youth,  ere  the  stern  realities  of 
life  have  petrified  it,  seemed  as  nothing  to  him,  in  comparison  with  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  having  saved  one  soul  from  eternal  perdition.  Influenced  by  the 
zeal  that  burned  in  his  bosom,  he  went  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  his  bishop, 
and  requested  his  exeat  that  he  might  go  whither  the  voice  of  his  Father  in 
heaven  called  him ;  and  he  did  this,  even  before  he  had  communicated  to  his 
parents  his  purpose.  The  good  Bishop  Doyle  was  sorry  to  part  with  one 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  likely  soon  to  be  a  very 
valuable  laborer  in  his  vineyard,  an  ornament  to  his  diocese;  still  he  could  not 
but  admire  the  courage  of  the  youth  and  his  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  he 
gave  him  his  exeat  and  his  blessing. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  family  of  young  Quarter,  when  he 
announced  to  them  that  he  was  about  to  start  immediately  for  America,  is 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  And  it  is  only  he  who  has  knelt  to  his 
parents  and  received  their  parting  blessing,  ere  he  has  bidden  adieu  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  about  to  go  forth  into  the  land  of  the  stranger  for  a  home 
and  a  grave,  that  can  tell  what  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  the  young 
exile.  Still  the  remonstrances  of  friends  and  relatives,  and  the  strong  ties  of 
filial  affection,  knocking  at  the  chambers  of  his  heart,  received  no  response: 
he  had  formed  his  resolution.  His  parents  felt  that  they  had  no  right  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  service  of  his  divine  Master;  and  when  he  knelt  by  his 
mother’s  knee,  where  he  had  first  learned  to  lisp  his  infant  prayers,  to  receive 
her  parting  blessing,  she  kissed  his  fair  young  brow  as  she  said  to  him :  “  My 
son,  I  have  given  you  to  God ;  go  whithersoever  He  calls  you,  and  may  His 
and  your  mother’s  benediction  ever  attend  you!” — O  how  often,  amid  the 
checkered  scenes  of  his  life,  did  the  remembrance  of  his  mother’s  voice  and 
blessing,  as  she  bade  him  go;  of  her  kindness- and  her  care,  rise  before  and 
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hover  around  him,  even  as  guardian  angels,  to  shield  and  to  comfort  him  in 
the  hours  of  trial  and  of  tribulation! 

On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1822,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  William 
Quarter  left  his  native  land  for  North  America.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence, 
that,  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  same  month,  twenty-six  years  later,  the 
period  of  his  earthly  exile  terminated. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  landed  at  Quebec.  He  presented  himself 
to  the  bishop  of  that  city,  and  asked  to  be  received  as  an  ecclesiastical  student; 
but  his  youth  was  urged  as  an  objection,  and  this  objection  he  could  not 
remove.  He  applied  next  to  the  bishop  of  Montreal,  where  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  as  to  his  youth  was  urged  against  him.  He  then  went  to  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  where  he  applied  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college,  afterwards  the  bishop  of  New  York.  Here  the  reason 
that  had  caused  his  rejection  in  Canada  operated  in  his  favor,  and  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Dubois  his  youth  was  his  first  and  best  recommendation.  That  good 
clergyman,  an  exile  himself,  received  young  Quarter  even  as  a  father  would 
a  son;  and  ever  afterwards  through  life  there  existed  between  them  the  recip¬ 
rocal  tenderness  and  regard  of  a  father  for  a  son,  and  of  a  son  for  a  father. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dubois  examined  his  young  pupil  in  the  studies  which  he  had 
been  pursuing,  and  finding  that  he  was  master  of  them,  placed  him  at  once  in 
the  seminary,  which  he  entered  on  the  8th  day  of  September.  He  chose  this 
day  as  the  one  on  which  to  commence  his  preparation  for  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  because  it  was  a  festival  of  her  whom  in  his  childhood  he  had  chosen  as 
his  patroness. 

So  thorough  had  been  his  course  of  mathematical  and  classical  studies, 
and  so  completely  was  he  master  of  these  branches,  that  he  was  at  once  placed 
in  charge  of  the  classes  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  algebra;  and  in  the  second 
year  of  his  residence  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

On  the  29th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1S26,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dubois 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  New  York.  At  his  departure  from  the  institution 
which  he  had  founded,  he  took  with  him  the  exeat  and  other  papers  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  keeping  by  Mr.  Quarter  when  he  was  received  into  the  seminary. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Bishop  Dubois  to  call  him  to  his  own  diocese  as  soon 
as  the  termination  of  his  course  of  theological  studies  had  been  reached.  He 
did  call  him;  and  though  the  then  archbishop  of  Baltimore  exerted  himself  to 
detain  him,  and  though  the  faculty  of  the  college  made  him  splendid  offers  in 
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order  to  prevent  his  departure,  and  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  services 
to  that  institution,  he  felt  himself  *bound  by  the  ties  of  a  stronger  gratitude  to 
his  first  friend,  and  he  cheerfully  resigned  the  honors  that  awaited  his  college 
life  for  the  labors  and  privations  of  a  mission  under  his  benefactor.  Father 
Quarter,  in  1829,  was  appointed  the  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s,  New  York, 
receiving  his  clerical  jurisdiction  from  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power. 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  November,  1831,  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
in  Sheriff  street,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  loss  was  a  heavy  one,  ct  but 
steps  were  immediately  taken  (under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Luke  Berry,  the 
pastor  of  old  St.  Mary’s),  by  some  active  members  of  the  congregation,  to 
secure  a  handsome  site  for  a  new  church.”  The  lots  selected  and  purchased 
are  those  on  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Ridge  streets,  upon  which  the  present 
church  of  St.  Mary’s  stands. 

The  congregation  had  many  and  (to  a  less  devoted  and  enterprising 
people)  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  overcome,  before  they  could 
again  assemble  under  the  roof  of  a  church  they  might  call  their  own.  In 
one  month  and  five  days  (Dec.  14th)  after  the  conflagration  of  St.  Mary’s, 
and  before  they  had  recovered  from  that  shock,  a  new  calamity  befell  the 
congregation  in  the  death  of  their  beloved  pastor.  Thus  the  church  and  the 
pastor,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  weeks,  existed  only  in  remembrance. 
Still,  though  the  shepherd  was  smitten,  the  sheep  were  not  scattered.  They 
labored  earnestly  in  the  erection  of  their  new  church,  and  successfully,  until 
that  terrible  scourge,  the  cholera,  broke  out  amongst  them;  entering  their 
habitations,  their  store-houses  and  their  workshops — striking  them  down  in  the 
thronged  marts  of  business,  or  upon  the  highway — passing  onward  with  its 
car  of  destruction,  and  crushing  beneath  its  wheels  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
just  and  the  unjust — desolating  cities,  and  making  charnel  houses  of  the 
populous  habitations  of  men.  The  building  advanced  slowly  during  these 
days  of  affliction,  of  woe,  of  misery,  and  of  death;  for  as  the  city  was  com¬ 
paratively  desolated,  no  means  could  be  collected.  At  length,  however,  a 
brighter  day  dawned;  the  dark  cloud  that  hovered  so  long  over  the  devoted 
city  was  duelled,  and  the  energies  of  the  congregration  were  again  aroused 
to  complete  the  work. 

During  this  period  of  time  when  the  cholera  was  in  New  York,  Rev. 
William  Quarter  was  still  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  here  it  was  that 
the  generous  self-devotion  of  this  truly  Christian  missionary  shone  conspic¬ 
uous,  and  left  for  him  a  name  and  a  fame  that  will  not  be  forgotten  in  that 
24 
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city  while  the  visitation  of  the  cholera  is  remembered.  From  the  time  of  its 
commencement  until  its  termination  he  was  always  at  his  post.  Day  and 
night  he  labored  constantly  and  unceasingly,  well  satisfied  if  he  could  snatch 
but  three  hours’  repose  from  the  twenty-four.  If  you  sought  for  him,  you 
would  find  him  now  in  the  humble  habitation  of  poverty,  again  in  the  man¬ 
sions  of  wealth — every  place  where  duty  called  him.  Yes,  there  he  was, 
amid  pestilence  and  death,  holding  the  cup  of  refreshment  to  the  parched 
lips  of  the  sufferer,  when  the  nearest  and  the  dearest  had  forsaken  him;  “wip¬ 
ing  away  the  clammy  sweat  from  his  sunken  brow,  fixing  the  dimmed  eye  on 
the  sign  of  salvation,  and  turning  its  expiring  glance  to  heaven;”  or  fortifying 
the  departing  spirit  for  its  gloomy  passage  through  the  gates  of  death,  with 
the  last  sacraments  of  that  Church  whose  faith  fortified  his  heart  and  strength¬ 
ened  him,  encouraging  him  onward  in  the  path  of  his  hard  duty,  inspiring 
him  with  a  bravery  far  greater  than  was  ever  exhibited  by  warrior  on  any 
battle-field. 

Rev.  Mr.  Quarter  resided,  during  this  period  of  his  missionary  career, 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Snowden,  the  publisher  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
The  great  attention  of  this  young  ecclesiastic  to  the  people  of  his  flock,  the 
heroic  self-devotion,  and  the  sacrifices  he  underwent  during  those  days  “that 
tried  men’s  souls,”  produced  so  great  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
lady  and  family  of  this  gentleman,  that  she  with  her  three  daughters  and  two 
sons  embraced  the  faith  that  taught  such  heroism  for  God’s  sake.  Often, 
during  the  period  of  that  fearful  visitation,  did  she  herself  sit  and  watch  while 
the  worn-out  priest  was  resting  his  exhausted  frame,  so  that  she  might  give 
him  notice  of  the  calls  upon  him. 

The  storm  that  had  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Mary’s  had  passed  by,  and  their  church  was  completed.  It  was  dedicated  on 
the  9th  of  June,  in  the  year  1833,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dubois.  At  the  close  of 
the  service,  the  bishop  announced  to  the  people  that  Rev.  William  Quarter 
was  appointed  by  him  pastor  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  a  post  at  which 
he  continued  until  his  consecration  to  the  see  of  Chicago. 

This  event  took  place  on  March  10,  1844,  in  the  Cathedral  of  New  York 
City,  and  hard  must  have  been  the  struggle  to  the  sensitive  Bishop  Quarter, 
when  obliged  to  tear  himself  away  from  his  faithful  flock  of  St.  Mary’s,  who 
had  woven  themselves  around  his  heart,  by  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  beloved, 
and  among  whom  he  had  labored  so  long  and  so  successfully.  Though  his 
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good  father,  Bishop  Dubois,  was  gone  to  the  bosom  of  his  God,  yet  from 
his  successor  in  the  episcopal  chair'of  New  York,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes  (a  scion 
from  that  noble  tree  that  Bishop  Dubois  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge) 
— it  cost  his  heart  a  pang  to  separate.  Still  duty,  and  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God,  bade  him  forsake  all  things  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  go  again  among  the 
strangers  for  his  resting-place. 

He  was  anxious  to  enter  without  delay  upon  the  field  of  his  labors,  where 
the  harvest  was  fast  ripening,  and  lest  one  ear  might  drop,  or  be  lost  from 
neglect.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  April,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
Very  Rev.  Walter  J.  Quarter,  he  departed  from  New  York  for  Chicago, 
where  he  arrived  on  Sunday  morning,  May  the  5th.  Though  fatigued  and 
weary  from  his  long  and  very  tedious  journey,  like  a  general  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  at  once  at  his  post,  and  no  personal  considerations  could  induce 
this  faithful  servant  of  God  to  neglect  for  a  moment  his  duty.  On  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  he  said  Mass  in  the  old  church  and  preached  in  the  new  one. 

On  reaching  Chicago  he  found  one  church — a  long,  low  frame  build¬ 
ing — with  a  modest  steeple  and  bell;  a  new  brick  church,  unplastered,  with 
a  temporary  altar,  rough  board  doors,  and  a  debt  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
With  his  own  and  his  brother’s  means  the  debt  was  paid  off,  and  steps  taken 
to  arouse  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  to  complete  the  church.  He  at  once  pro¬ 
jected  the  opening  of  a  college  and  seminary;  but  he  was  met  by  a  terrible 
want  of  priests.  Prior  to  his  arrival  twenty-three  priests  had  been  laboring 
in  Illinois;  eight  of  these  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Vincennes  were  at 
once  recalled,  and  the  new  bishop  in  vain  appealed  for  their  continuance  until 
he  could  find  substitutes.  The  convents  had  removed  from  Illinois,  and  the 
condition  of  the  diocese  was  sad  indeed. 

He  obtained  from  the  legislature  a  charter  for  the  university  of  St. 
Mary’s  of  the  Lake;  and  one  enabling  the  bishop  of  Chicago  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  to  hold  property  in  trust  for  the  Catholic  Church.  He  soon  after 
visited  New  York  to  collect  means  and  secure  priests. 

He  completed  his  Cathedral,  established  his  college  and  seminary,  and, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1846,  erected  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Chicago;  two 
German  churches,  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Joseph’s,  were  also  added.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1846,  he  received  a  colony  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whom  he  installed  in 
the  house  which  he  had  till  then  occupied.  Here  they  remained  till  he  com¬ 
pleted  an  edifice  suitable  for  an  academy.  The  increase  of  emigration 
required  every  exertion,  and  Bishop  Quarter  erected  thirty  schools,  ten  of 
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them  substantial  structures  of  brick  or  stone.  Anxious  to  supply  priests  to 
the  destitute  flocks,  he  obtained  many  from  various  parts,  and  ordained 
twenty-nine.  But  his  episcopate  was  short;  in  the  midst  of  his  labois  for 
his  diocese  he  died,  almost  suddenly,  April  10,  1S48. 

His  successor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Oliver  Vandevelde,  was  a  father 
of  the  .Society  of  Jesus,  who  reluctantly  accepted  the  miter,  and  was  conse¬ 
crated  February  11,  1849,  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Louis. 
He  was  a  native  of  Belgium,  and  one  of  the  band  of  young  men  whom  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nerinckx  had  brought  over,  and  who  ultimately  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  Missouri  vice-province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  had  been 
eminent  as  a  missionary,  as  a  professor,  and  as  president  of  the  university  of 
St.  Louis.  The  diocese  of  Chicago  had  not  yet  taken  a  form  and  life  of  its 
own.  The  clergy  had  been  hastily  gathered,  and  Bishop  Vandevelde  soon 
found  that  his  endeavors  in  the  cause  of  religion  would  be  thwarted  by  a 
want  of  harmony.  His  health  failed,  and  he  earnestly  besought  the  Holy 
See  to  allow  him  to  return  to  the  order  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many 
years.  His  request  was  not  immediately  granted,  and  he  continued  active 
visitations  of  his  diocese,  in  which,  during  the  four  years  of  his  stay  in 
Illinois,  he  saw  many  churches  begun,  with  other  institutions  greatly  needed 
by  the  faithful. 

In  1852,  the  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  recommended  the  erection  of 
a  new  see  at  Quincy;  but  when  his  holiness  Pope  Pius  IX  established  the 
see,  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Melcher,  appointed  as  bishop,  declined  to  accept 
it,  with  the  administration  of  Chicago.  Bishop  Vandevelde  accordingly  con¬ 
tinued  his  labors  till  his  appointment  to  the  see  at  Natchez,  in  1853.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  contrarieties,  Bishop  Vandevelde  left,  in  the  diocese  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  seventy  churches  built  or  in  progress,  forty-four  priests,  two  convents 
and  academies  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  one  college,  one  hospital,  three 
asylums,  several  free  schools;  and,  in  the  diocese  of  Quincy,  fifty-one 
churches,  twenty-four  priests,  a  convent  at  Cahokia,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
having,  at  his  entreaty,  returned.  The  whole  Catholic  population  of  the 
state  was  estimated  at  about  92,000. 

During  the  vacancy  of  the  sees  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henni,  of  Milwaukee, 
was  administrator  of  Chicago,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of 
St.  Louis,  administrator  of  Quincy. 

The  Very  Rev.  Anthony  O’Regan,  superior  of  the  seminary  at 
Carondelet,  Missouri,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Chicago,  and  consecrated 
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July  25,  1854,  the  diocese  of  Quincy  being  confided  to  him  as  administrator 
till  the  installation  of  a  bishop  ink)  that  see. 

Bishop  O’Regan  began  by  appointing  new  pastors  to  nearly  all  the  city 
churches  in  Chicago,  and  placing  an  entirely  new  faculty  in  the  university  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  was  soon  after  confided  to  the  priests  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  while  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  rule  took  charge  of 
parochial  schools. 

The  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  led  by  Rev.  Arnold  Damen,  also 
came  to  Chicago  to  give  a  mission  at  St.  Mary’s,  and  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  settling  in  a  deserted,  scarcely  respectable  wild  on  the  skirts  of  the 
city.  A  small  building  was  secured;  a  magnificent  church  of  the  Holy 
Family  followed.  The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  opened  an  academy  not 
far  off  and  these  institutions  were  soon  the  center  of  well  built-houses. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  had,  meanwhile,  opened  the  Chicago  Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital;  and,  though  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  had  again  forsaken  Cahokia,  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity  began  an  establishment  in  the  diocese  of  Quincy. 

Bishop  O’Regan,  however,  found  his  position  one  of  difficulty,  and  soon 
after  resigned  the  see  and  was  transferred  to  Dora.  In  1857,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Clement  Smyth,  then  coadjutor  of  Dubuque,  was  appointed  administrator  of 
the  diocese  of  Chicago,  which  was  now  somewhat  reduced  in  extent,  the  see 
of  Quincy  having  been  transferred  to  Alton  and  the  diocese  enlarged,  so  that 
the  diocese  of  Chicago  embraced  only  the  portion  of  the  state  lying  north  of 
Adams,  Brown,  Cass,  Menard,  Sangamon,  Macon,  Moultrie,  Coles,  and 
Edgar  counties. 

Soon  after  this  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Duggan,  D.  D.,  who  had,  in  May, 
1857,  been  consecrated  bishop  of  Antigone,  in  ■partibus  infidelium ,  and  coad¬ 
jutor  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  administrator,  and,  under 
his  care,  the  affairs  of  this  sorely-tried  diocese  began  to  wear  a  more  hopeful 
aspect.  When,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1S59,  Bishop  Duggan  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Chicago,  the  great  work  to  be  done  for  the  already  large  Catho¬ 
lic  population  seemed  about  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  bishop,  supported  in  all 
good  works  by  a  zealous  body  of  priests. 

By  the  year  1870,  the  Catholics  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Chicago  were 
estimated  at  400,000.  The  diocese  contained  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
priests,  thirty  of  whom  belonged  to  religious  orders.  Besides  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Name,  the  city  of  Chicago  contained  twenty-five  churches;  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Family,  a  fine  edifice,  attended  by  a  number  of  fathers 
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of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  St  Michael’s  for  the  Germans,  directed  by  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers;  St.  Joseph’s  by  the  Benedictine  Monks;  the  churches 
in  the  country  parts  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy-five;  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  like  Joliet  and  Peoria,  having  three,  and  many  others  two 
Catholic  churches.  The  Jesuits  were  about  to  open  a  college  in  Chicago;  the 
Fathers  of  St.  Viateur  already  had  one  in  operation  at  Bourbonnais  Grove; 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  not  inaptly,  had  made  La  Salle  the  seat 
of  their  La  Salle  academy,  with  an  academy  also  at  Chicago.  The  Alexian 
Brothers,  a  community  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  Christian 
burial  of  the  dead,  had  established  a  fine  hospital  in  Chicago.  The  teaching 
communities  in  the  diocese  had  received  able  auxiliaries  in  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  who  had  now  a  flourishing  seminary  in  the  city ;  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  from  the  Ven.  Margaret  Bourgeois’ 
community  at  Montreal,  who  had  a  thriving  academy  at  Bourbonnais  Grove; 
and  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Sisters'  of  St.  Francis, 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  parochial  schools  had  attained  an  extraordinary  development,  more 
than  fifty  being  in  operation,  all  largely  attended,  and  well  conducted.  The 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  had  opened  a  Magdalen  Asylum ;  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  had  just  completed  a  new  hospital  at  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  seventy 
thousand  dollars;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  a  hospital  also;  and  there  were 
besides  orphan  asylums,  and  an  industrial  and  reform  school. 

Bishop  Duggan  was  compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  infirm  health,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Foley,  a  clergyman  of  Baltimore,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Pergamus,  in  fartibus  injid el ium,  and  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Chicago. 
He  was  consecrated  February  27,  1870. 

The  great  fire  of  October  9,  1871,  belongs  to  history,  and  the  facts  and 
incidents  accompanying  it  are  recorded  on  many  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
on  October  10th  the  human  race  never  witnessed  so  stupendous  a  spectacle  of 
commercial,  social,  and  architectural  chaos.  The  situation  was  appalling,  as 
the  heart  of  the  city  was  burned  up — 194  acres  on  the  West  Side  a  blackened 
waste,  the  entire  South  Side  business  district  a  lava-bed,  and  the  whole  North 
Side  like  a  Michigan  pinery  that  has  been  swept  by  the  flames.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Church  property  was  enormous. 

Churches,  convents,  asylums,  and  schools — the  labor  of  years — were 
devoured  by  the  fire  monster  in  a  few  hours.  On  the  West  Side,  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  parsonage,  and  school  were  the  first  church  property  burned ;  then, 
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on  the  South  Side,  St.  Louis,  Church  and  priests’  residence,  on  Sherman 
street;  the  Christian  Brothers’  Academy,  on  Van  Buren  street;  the  convent 
and  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  on  Wabash  avenue,  followed  by  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral,  with  the  old  frame  church  in  the  rear  of  it,  which  had  so 
far  withstood  the  hand  of  time.  The  flames  soon  reached  the  bishop’s  house, 
which  was  quickly  burned  with  its  precious  contents.  Bishop  Foley  was 
absent,  engaged  in  administering  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  Holy  Name  caught  fire,  the  House 
of  Providence,  the  Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan 
Asylum,  formerly  the  university  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Parochial  School,  the  convent  and  schools  of  St.  Benedict,  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Chicago  avenue  and  Cass  street,  St.  Joseph’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  church  and  the  Benedictine  Fathers’  monastery.  Thence  northward  the 
relentless  flames  advanced,  hunting  before  them  the  stricken  thousands  of 
homeless  people,  sparing  nothing  or  nobody,  for  to  stand  still  was  to  die  a 
horrible  death.  Then  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  the  church  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  with  the  convents  and  schools  attached 
to  these  churches,  and  by  six  o’clock  on  Monday  evening  there  was  a  bleak, 
blackened  waste,  where  not  many  hours  before  a  God-worshiping  people 
were  in  peace  and  at  rest.  The  total  estimated  loss  of  the  Church  was  about 
$1,000,000.  The  district  burned  over  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fullerton 
avenue,  on  the  west  by  Halsted  street  to  Chicago  avenue  and  from  that  point 
south  on  Clinton  street,  on  the  south  by  Twelfth  street  and  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Michigan.  The  total  area  burned  over  was  nearly  three  and  a  third 
square  miles;  number  of  buildings  destroyed,  17,450;  persons  rendered  home¬ 
less,  98,500;  persons  killed,  about  200;  loss,  not  including  the  depreciation 
of  real  estate  or  loss  of  business,  etimated  at  $190,000,000;  recovered  by  insur¬ 
ance,  $44,000,000.  One  year  after  the  fire  many  of  the  best  business  blocks 
in  the  city  were  rebuilt;  five  years  after  the  fire  the  city  was  handsomer  and 
more  prosperous  than  ever;  ten  years  after  the  fire  nearly  all  traces  of  the 
calamity  had  disappeared. 

Bishop  Foley  met  the  disaster  with  indomitable  courage,  immediately 
addressing  himself  to  the  task  of  restoration.  He  erected  a  temporary  structure 
to  be  used  as  a  church  until  he  could  rebuild,  and  the  splendid  edifice  now 
occupying  the  site  of  the  first  frame  church  of  the  Floly  Name  is  a  monument 
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of  his  zeal  and  glory.  He  made  it  his  Cathedral,  as  St.  Mary’s  was 
among  the  churches  burned.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  19,  1S74-)  and 
the  preacher  on  the  occasion  was  the  eloquent  Jesuit,  Rev.  Arnold  Damen. 
Bishop  Foley  dedicated  his  Cathedral  on  All  Saints’  day  of  the  following 
year,  1875,  a°d  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  P atrick  Ryan,  now  the 
metropolitan  of  Philadelphia,  but  then  coadjutor  bishop  of  St.  Louis.  The  site 
of  the  new  church  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  first  wooden  Holy  Name 
was  built  in  1849,  and  stands  on  the  corner  of  North  State  and  Superior 
streets,  is  of  solid  stone,  cruciform  in  shape,  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  surmounted 
by  one  of  the  highest  spires  to  be  seen  in  the  city.  He  purchased  a  diocesan 
orphan  asylum  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  he  erected  buildings  for  the  Sisters  and 
Magdalens  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  eagerly  assisted  the 
priests  and  religious  societies  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  churches,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  schools.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  religious  orders  and 
encouraged  their  coming  to  his  diocese.  During  his  administration  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  Franciscans,  the  Servites,  Lazarists,  and  Fathers  of  St.  Viateur, 
the  Resurrectionists  (Polish),  and  the  various  religious,  educational,  and  chari¬ 
table  institutions  multiplied  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

In  1872,  Bishop  Foley,  finding  that  his  diocese  was  constantly  increasing, 
and  that  he  could  not  attend  to  its  vast  interests  alone,  applied  to  his  metro¬ 
politan  and  the  bishops  of  the  province  for  a  division  of  the  diocese  of 
Chicago  to  be  erected  into  a  new  see.  The  bishops  recommended  his  request, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  diocese  of  Peoria  created  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  new  see. 

The  great  fire  was  considered  calamitous  to  the  interests  of  the  young 
city,  but  it  brought  about  the  most  stupendous  achievements  in  the  history  of 
the  human  family.  Forty  thousand  people  left  Chicago  after  the  fire,  but 
scarcely  a  year  had  passed  before  100,000  workmen  came,  obtained  employ¬ 
ment,  and  helped  to  bring  Chicago  forth  from  its  ashes.  During  this  time 
Bishop  Foley  lived  in  a  rented  house,  putting  off  the  building  of  a  residence 
until  all  the  others  had  been  provided  for,  and,  as  he  said,  “I  will  live  with 
my  priests  until  I  am  able  to  build.”  He  did  so,  and  when  not  engaged  in 
his  visitations  through  the  diocese  it  can  be  truly  said  that  he  lived  with 
his  priests. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  priests,  after  the  diocesan  retreat  at  Bourbonnais 
Grove  in  1877,  Bishop  Foley,  after  making  a  well  remembered,  soul-stirring 
address  to  his  clergy,  gave  out  the  announcement  of  his  future  regulations  in 
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the  management  of  the  diocese,  prefacing  it  by  saying  that  he  appointee!  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McMullen  as  his  vicar-general.  When  the  bishop’s  words  were 
heard,  announcing  the  fact  of  Dr. 'McMullen’s  selection  as  vicar-general,  they 
were  welcomed  by  priests  and  people  with  undisguised  satisfaction.  Dr. 
McMullen  assumed  his  new  dignity  with  unfeigned  calmness,  giving  as 
answer  to  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  “  I  hope  I  will  prove  worthy  of 
it.”  Bishop  Foley  also  announced  to  his  clergy  that  a  diocesan  synod  would 
be  held  very  soon,  and  that  he  contemplated  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  his  first, 
as  bishop,  to  the  Holy  See.  The  synod  was  held,  former  statutes  were  con¬ 
firmed,  rural  deaneries  created,  the  judges  in  ecclesiastical  cases  appointed, 
conferences  proposed,  and  the  good  ship  set  sailing  on  placid  waters,  with  its 
experienced  navigator  at  the  helm.  Alas!  the  plans  and  hopes  of  bishop, 
priests,  and  laity  for  a  prosperous  career  in  years  to  come  were  completely 
destroyed. 

In  the  latter  end  of  January,  1879,  Bishop  Foley  was  called  to  Baltimore 
by  important  family  interests.  During  the  winter  days  of  December,  1878, 
he  had  contracted  a  severe  cold.  Since  his  residence  was  burned  in  the  great 
fire,  he  lived  in  rented  houses,  letting  his  own  comfort  pass  by  until  all  others 
were  provided  for.  While  in  his  native  city  he  had  felt  so  unwell  that  he 
did  not  go  outside  his  mother’s  residence  but  once,  and  then  it  was  to  attend 
a  funeral  at  the  old  cemetery  where  his  relatives  had  a  family  lot  and  his 
father  and  others  of  his  family  were  buried.  That  visit  was  fatal;  his  cold 
was  increased  by  it,  and  sympt  )ms  of  an  approaching  dangerous  sickness 
became  quite  apparent.  He  was  warned  by  his  physician  to  guard  against 
any  exertion  or  unnecessary  exposure,  as  serious  consequences  would  ensue, 
and  he  was  urged  to  seek  instant  remedies.  The  bishop  had  promised,  before 
his  departure  for  Baltimore,  that  he  would  return  in  time  to  assist  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  St.  Anthony’s  Church,  Chicago.  He  arrived  back,  therefore,  on 
Saturday,  February  Sth,  and,  not  having  suffered  seriously  during  the  journey, 
stated  to  his  chancellor,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Riordan,  that  he  would  be  ready  to  go 
to  St.  Anthony’s  on  the  following  morning.  On  attempting  to  arise  Sunday 
morning  he  found  himself  so  completely  prostrated  that  he  said  to  his  atten¬ 
dant,  “  I  can  not  go  out  to-day,  or  it  will  be  my  death.”  A  physician  was 
summoned  without  delay,  who,  after  a  careful  examination,  decided  that  the 
bishop  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
journey  home.  On  a  subsequent  visit,  the  physician  discovered  symptoms  of 
pneumonic  inflammation,  which,  in  a  person  of  the  bishop’s  age  and  tempera- 
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ment,  was  necessarily  a  grave  and  serious  complication.  Additional  medical 
counsel  was  called  in,  when  it  was  found  that  typhoid  fever,  which  in  the 
first  days  of  the  bishop’s  sickness  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  pneumonic 
inflammation,  had  declared  itself,  and  the  bishop’s  condition  became  most 
alarming.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Foley  and  Mr.  Daniel  Foley,  of  Baltimore,  were 
then  sent  for,  who  remained  at  their  brother’s  bedside  almost  constantly. 

On  Monday,  February  17th,  the  bishop  realized  his  danger,  and,  know¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  a  good  preparation  in  time,  sent  for  his  vicar-general, 
Dr.  McMullen,  whom  he  requested  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 
He  received  the  viaticum  with  a  holy  calmness,  then  the  sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction,  and  said,  “  The  Lord’s  will  be  done.”  The  only  expression  of 
regret  he  was  heard  to  utter  was  in  reference  to  his  aged  mother,  to  whom 
he  felt  his  death  would  be  a  severe  affliction.  At  three  o’clock,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  19th  day  of  February,  1879,  Rt*  Rev.  Thomas  Foley, 
D.  D.,  peacefully  slept  in  death,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the 
ninth  of  his  episcopate.  Around  his  bedside  at  the  time  were  the  bishop’s 
two  brothers,  Bishop  Spalding,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  McMullen  and  Rev.  D.  J. 
Riordan.  During  the  night,  when  his  last  moments  were  fast  approaching, 
the  bishop  turned  to  Dr.  McMullen  and  said,  “Father,  I  appoint  you  as 
administrator  of  the  diocese.”  This  was  the  last  official  act  of  Bishop  Foley; 
in  it  he  showed  his  confidence  in  his  vicar-general  and  a  friendship  which  was 
to  continue  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  Priests  and  people  were  fairly  stunned 
at  the  unexpected  news  of  Bishop  Foley’s  demise.  Like  Bishop  Quarter,  he 
suddenly  was  stricken  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  usefulness, 
in  a  time  when  it  did  seem  that  he  could  not  be  spared.  The  diocese  of 
Chicago  sustained  again  a  serious  blow  in  the  death  of  such  a  prelate  of 
exalted  virtue,  of  pure  and  noble  character. 

From  a  recent  work  by  Rev.  J.  J.  McGovern,  D.  D.,  of  Lockport,  Ill., 
we  gleam  the  following  particulars  of  the  life  of  his  successor,  the  present 
illustrious  archbishop  of  Chicago: 

Patrick  Augustine  Feehan  was  born  at  Killinnall,  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
August  29,  1829,  the  year  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation.  His  father,  Patrick 
Feehan,  was  a  man  who  would  be  remarkable  among  a  thousand,  a  man  of 
distinguished  bearing,  noble  appearance,  classical  features,  with  an  education 
and  address  that  would  fit  him  to  rank  among  the  first  in  the  land.  His 
devotion  to  the  old  faith  was  as  remarkable  as  his  charity.  An  instance  of 
the  latter  was  often  told  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  this  admirable 
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soon  increased  the  Catholic  body  so  that  churches  and  schools  were  called 
for  in  all  parts;  but,  almost  from  the  origin,  the  unjust  and  un-Christian 

4 

state  system  of  schools  was  introduced,  and  Catholics  found  themselves  taxed 
for  schools  where  open  war  was  made  on  their  faith,  and  every  effort  made 
to  root  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  their  children.  Bishop  Cretin  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  legislature;  but  the  wretched  bigot,  Neill,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
Minnesota,  exults  in  the  defeat  of  his  just  claims,  and  only  in  this  instance 
mentions  the  existence  of  the  Church  in  his  work. 

In  1853,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  came  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  soon  had  flourishing  academies  and  schools;  and  an  hospital  erected  by 
the  bishop  on  Exchange  street.  The  Winnebagoes  who  had  received 
Bishop  Cretin’s  care  before  their  removal,  were  again  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  a  priest.  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Family,  at  St.  Paul,  and  Sisters 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  at  Pembina,  were  the  next  addition  to  his 
educational  force.  A  most  important  accession  to  the  diocese  was  that  of  the 
Benedictines  who,  in  185 6,  founded  a  house  of  their  ancient  order  at 
St.  Cloud.  The  priests  of  this  venerable  rule,  as  full  of  zeal  as  when  they 
evangelized  Germany  a  thousand  years  ago,  ministered  to  the  Catholics  far 
and  wide,  establishing  schools  for  both  sexes,  nuns  of  the  same  order  coming 
to  instruct  the  daughters  of  the  pioneers.  But  religious  orders  and  accession 
of  priests  could  not  keep  pace  with  emigration. 

Bishop  Cretin  was  struck  down  with  apoplexy  in  the  midst  of  his  labors 
February  22,  1857.  He  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  where  he  was  born  in  1800. 
He  came  over  with  Bishop  Loras,  and  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Petiot  among  the 
Winnebagoes,  building  a  church  and  school;  but  our  anti-Catholic  govern¬ 
ment  suppressed  the  school,  and,  in  1848,  expelled  him  from  the  mission. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  about  twenty  churches,  attended  by 
nearly  as  many  clergymen,  seven  academies,  an  hospital,  and  many  free  schools. 

The  Very  Rev.  Augustine  Ravoux,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  faith  in 
Minnesota,  became  administrator,  and  directed  the  diocese  with  ability  till  the, 
arrival  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Grace,  a  native  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  a  friar  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  who  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  St.  Paul,  July  24,  1859.  As  a  priest  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of 
Nashville,  he  had  evinced  qualities  which  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  Holy 
See.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he  could  report  thirty-one  churches  and 
chapels  built,  and  seventeen  in  progress.  Twenty-seven  clergymen  minis¬ 
tered  to  these  and  attended  nearly  a  hundred,  stations.  A  Protestant  writer 
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to  the  wonderful  foresight  and  good  judgment  of  the  worthy  archbishop. 
When  the  proposition  was  made  to  the  distinguished  young  ecclesiastic,  P.  A. 
Feehan,  he  accepted  the  call  with  unreserved  joy.  Some  objection  was  made 
by  his  superiors  in  the  college,  who  had  singled  him  out  for  a  professorship, 
but  he  overruled  all,  feeling  a  divine  impulse  to  give  himself  to  the  life  of  a 
missionary  in  the  far  West.  In  1852  he  set  sail  for  America,  and  on  his 
arrival  continued  his  journey  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  sent  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  seminary  at  Carondelet,  to  prepare  for  his  ordination,  being  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  ordained  priest  November  1,  1852,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  following  July  he  taught  in  the  diocesan  seminary. 

July,  1853,  he  was  appointed  assistant  at  St.  John’s  Church,  St.  Louis. 
About  this  time  a  terrible  cholera  epidemic  raged  in  the  city,  which  called 
forth  all  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  devoted  young  priest.  Days  and  nights  were 
spent  in  administering  the  sacraments  and  consoling  the  poor  sufferers;  some¬ 
times  even  preparing  them  for  burial  when  kindred  and  friends  deserted  them. 

During  young  Father  Feehan’s  sojourn  at  St.John’s  he  was  exceedingly 
beloved,  and  although  his  stay  there  was  brief,  deep  regret  was  felt  by  the 
parishioners,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Father  Feehan  was  sent  to  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary  in  Carondelet  to  succeed  Rev.  Anthony  O’Regan.  He  was  president 
for  three  years.  In  the  summer  of  1857  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Michael’s,  St.  Louis.  While  in  the  seminary  he  taught  in  the  most  acceptable 
manner,  and  for  about  two  years  of  that  time  preached  once  a  month  in  the 
Cathedral,  St.  Louis.  “  He  was  then  as  now,”  says  Bishop  Hennessy,  who 
was  a  professor  in  the  seminary  at  the  time,  “  kind,  gentle,  amiable,  and  a 
great  favorite  with  students  and  professors.  He  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him  well  enough  to  appreciate  his  rare  qualities.” 

He  made  a  record  for  zeal  and  tireless  labor;  besides  presiding  over  the 
seminary  and  professing,  he  attended  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  situated  near  the  college.  To  this  day  the  sisters  speak  of  “Father 
Feehan”  with  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance. 

In  July,  1858,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  St. 
Louis.  Here  he  entered  zealously  on  his  new  duties,  gaining  at  once  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  love  of  his  congregation.  The  July  following  he  was  transferred 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  situated 
at  that  time  on  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

Ever  devoted  to  duty,  the  poor  were  special  objects  of  his  tender  care; 
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where  sorrow  and  suffering  prevailed  his  presence  was  near  to  lighten  the 
gloom;  the  sick  were  comforted,  aryl  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  consoled 
with  the  promise  that  their  children  would  be  cared  for,  and  well  they  knew 
that  the  faithful  priest  would  keep  his  word.  “  How  often,”  said  one  of  his 
brother  priests,  “  have  I  heard  the  expression:  ‘  When  I  first  spoke  to  him  a 
heavy  load  was  taken  off  my  heart,’  or  ‘his  presence  brings  light  and  joy  to 
my  poor  home.’  ”  It  was  well  known  that  his  visits  were  mostly  confined  to 
the  sick,  the  suffering,  and  the  afflicted.  He  at  once  established  the  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  de  Paul  Society  in  the  parish,  and  secured  a  room  where  stores  were 
kept  for  the  poor.  Many  are  still  living  who  were  recipients  of  his  kindness 
and  fatherly  care. 

His  whole  career  was  marked  by  a  strict  attention  to  duty.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  worker,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thought  of  self  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  arduous  and  holy  life.  During  the  Civil  War  a  hospital  for  wounded 
soldiers  was  established  in  his  parish;  here  many  an  hour  was  spent,  day  and 
night,  comforting  the  poor  sufferers.  The  inmates  of  the  jail  and  city  deten¬ 
tion  house  also  claimed  much  of  his  time. 

It  is  such  men,  with  the  quiet-like  grandeur  of  character,  who  possess  the 
material  which  makes  heroes.  His  sweetness  of  disposition  and  loftiness  of 
soul  inspired  every  one  who  knew  him  with  the  greatest  love  and  admiration, 
and  few  ever  left  such  affectionate  memories  as  did  the  gentle,  dignified  priest. 

The  see  of  Nashville  having  become  vacant  in  1864  by  the  resignation  of 
Bishop  Whelan,  Father  Feehan  was  nominated  to  fill  the  position.  With 
characteristic  humility,  and  impelled  by  duties  of  a  filial  nature,  he  hastened 
to  decline  the  office,  and  his  appointment  was  for  a  time  held  in  abeyance. 
The  elevation  of  Father  Feehan  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  bishop  of  holy 
Church  was  looked  upon  as  a  certainty  and  only  a  question  of  time,  and  no 
one  was  more  fixed  in  the  determination  of  bringing  this  about  than  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  superior,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Kenrick. 

In  July,  1865,  his  much  loved  mother  died.  She  had  been  an  invalid  for 
years,  and,  except  on  Saturday  evening,  when  he  was  detained  in  the  confes¬ 
sional,  he  never  failed  to  make  her  a  visit.  It  was  on  her  account  that  the 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Nashville  was  at  first  declined.  After  her  death 
the  offer  of  the  see  was  again  made  and  accepted.  The  day  for  the  consecra¬ 
tion  was  fixed  for  November  1,  1856,  when  it  took  place  before  a  vast  con¬ 
course  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Kenrick  impos¬ 
ing  hands  on  his  young  friend. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  November,  Bishop  Feehan  arrived  in 
Nashville,  accompanied  by  Most  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis;  Bishop 
Duggan,  of  Chicago;  Father  Kelly,  O.  P.,  administrator  of  the  diocese  of 
Nashville,  and  Rev.  Fathers  Riordan  and  Walsh,  of  St.  Louis;  the  two  latter 
coming  to  the  diocese  with  the  new  bishop  and  who  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
1878.  Bishop  Feehan’s  characteristic  dislike  for  unnecessary  display  caused 
the  withdrawal  of  any  public  demonstration  of  welcome.  His  entry,  there¬ 
fore,  into  his  new  see  was  not  of  a  triumphal  character;  in  fact,  the  elements 
seemed  to  have  conspired  in  making  everything  disagreeable  and  disheart¬ 
ening. 

“It  had  been  raining  several  days,”  wrote  one  of  the  clergymen  who 
accompanied  the  bishop  from  St.  Louis,  “  the  fences  around  the  old  Cathe¬ 
dral  were  broken  and  dilapidated;  everything  looked  gloomy — it  was  rain, 
rain,  rain,  for  days.  ‘John,’  said  one  of  the  prelates  to  the  sexton  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th, ‘does  the  sun  ever  shine  here?’  ‘O  yes,  my  Lord,’ 
answered  John,  in  dead  earnest,  ‘  it  shines  sometimes;  it  shines  in  summer, 
my  Lord.’  ” 

The  second  day  after  Bishop  Feehan’s  arrival  in  his  diocese,  Sunday, 
witnessed  the  grand  reception  in  the  Cathedral  that  would  have  taken  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  had  he  not  entered  the  city  unexpectedly  .  At 
nine  o’clock  the  societies  in  regalia  were  in  their  appointed  place  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral— the  St.  Joseph’s  Total  Abstinence  Society,  the  St.  Aloysius  Young 
Men’s  Society,  and  the  members  of  St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Association.  All 
these  societies  made  addresses  in  turn,  to  each  of  which  the  bishop  responded 
in  the  kindest  tones  of  appreciation. 

A  melancholy  scene  was  presented  to  Bishop  Feehan  on  his  arrival  in 
Nashville,  and  it  can  be  hardly  overdrawn.  His  diocese  had  been  the 
highway  of  both  armies,  and  the  theater  of  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
the  late  war.  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Shiloh,  Franklin,  Stone  River,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge, 
Chattanooga,  and  Nashville,  all  historic  ground  —  turning  points  in  the 
destinies  of  the  contending  armies,  who  spread  ruin  and  desolation  through 
the  whole  state,  which  meant  the  diocese  of  Nashville.  The  war  had  just 
closed,  the  clouds  of  smoke,  that  denoted  its  presence  as  well  as  its  violence, 
had  scarcely  cleared  away  before  the  sunshine  of  returning  peace,  and  the 
diocese  “unreconstructed,”  when  the  bishop  arrived  in  Nashville.  The  city 
was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  morally  and  financially,  and  the  Church’s 
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interests  had  suffered  from  so  many  causes  that  their  recovery  demanded 
almost  superhuman  efforts.  Every  mission  in  the  diocese  had  the  same  sad  story 
and  presented  the  same  picture  that  Nashville  did — debts  and  demoralization. 

The  bishop  set  himself  to  the  work  with  his  resolute  gentleness  and 
patience  to  clear  away  the  debris  and  rebuild  more  solidly  on  the  old  site.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  work  with  a  vigor  that  deserved  the  signal  success 
with  which  it  was  crowned. 

There  were  only  three  secular  priests  in  the  whole  state  of  Tennessee, 
and  many  students  for  the  priesthood  were  received  into  the  diocese,  and 
soo  i  a  large  number  of  zealous  young  priests  were  earnest  in  the  work  of 
gaining  and  saving  souls. 

No  one  heard  Bishop  Feehan  complain  or  bemoan  his  appointment  to  a 
diocese  that  offered  such  an  unfavorable  field.  He  did  what  was  possible  for 
each  mission,  and  was  silent — he  invited  and  attracted  to  the  diocese  a  number 
of  priests  who  were  drawn  thither  by  its  wants  and  the  personal  character  of 
its  bishop. 

Not  many  months  passed  before  it  was  observed  that  the  bishop  seemed 
to  have  stamped  and  sealed  with  his  own  character  the  priests  of  his  jurisdiction. 
This  was  proven  afterwards  by  the  number  who  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
plague  times  in  Memphis  and  elsewhere  in  the  diocese. 

By  his  untiring  efforts  and  constant  attendance  to  duty,  he  brought  the 
people  to  the  sacraments;  he  instructed  and  prepared  the  children  for  first 
Communion  and  confirmation,  and  by  his  business  talent  won  the  confidence 
of  the  community. 

He  improved  the  Cathedral  and  the  surroundings.  He  found  St. 
Cecilia’s  heavily  involved  in  debt,  but  so  excellent  was  his  management  that 
he  soon  had  it  entirely  free  from  financial  embarrassment  of  any  kind,  with  a 
magnificent  addition  erected  side  by  side  with  the  old  building,  and  over¬ 
shadowing  it  in  importance,  with  an  excellent  reputation  established  through¬ 
out  the  South,  and  with  mouey  in  its  coffers. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  came  to  Nashville  and 
opened  St.  Bernard’s  Academy.  They  first  taught  in  the  building  opposite 
the  Cathedral,  now  occupied  by  the  Standard  Club,  but  in  1869  purchased 
the  spacious  residence  of  ex-Governor  Brown,  fronting  the  Capitol.  They 
have  now  here  one  of  the  finest  educational  establishments  in  the  South, 
and  from  it  many  of  the  most  talented  and  fairest  women  of  the  “Athens  of 
the  South  ”  have  graduated. 
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Before  the  purchase  of  the  present  convent  by  the  Sisters  the  palatial 
mansion  was  occupied  by  the  governors  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  In  it 
Andrew  Johnson  lived  in  his  halcyon  days,  and  thousands  of  associations  are 
around  it.  Yet,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  while  over  the  main  entrance  the  word  “  Mercy,”  in  golden 
letters,  faces  the  figure  of  Justice  that  adorns  the  great  doorway  of  the 
Capitol  building  opposite.  St.  Bernard’s  is  a  credit  to  the  bishop’s  foresight. 

In  August,  1866,  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  Nashville.  During 
the  ravages  of  this  epidemic,  Bishop  Feehan  labored  unceasingly  to  console 
the  sick  and  the  dying. 

The  yellow  fever  visited  the  diocese  three  times  in  rapid  succession,  and 
spread  death  and  desolation  in  every  quai'ter  along  the  Mississippi.  The 
brave  priests  stood  at  their  posts  until  stricken  down.  Their  places  were 
quickly  taken  by  others  equally  as  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  Thirty- 
three  fell  martyrs  to  their  sacred  calling  during  this  terrible  epidemic.  The 
loss  of  so  many  .noble  sons  was  indeed  a  crushing  blow  to  the  good  bishop, 
but  with  his  usual  fortitude  and  zeal  he  hastened  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

The  most  notable  services  of  Bishop  Feehan  in  rebuilding  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Nashville.  What  he  did  for  this  city  is  only  an  earnest  of  the 
work  performed  in  every  town  in  the  state.  He  had  arrived  at  the  point 
where  he  could  realize  his  office  as  bishop  of  Tennessee.  He  visited  every 
point  where  Catholicism  had  found  a  foothold,  or  there  might  likely  be  a 
welcome  accorded  it,  and  he  devoted  his  energies  to  counseling,  encouraging 
and  organizing  the  work.  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  Knoxville  bear  testimony 
of  his  indefatigable  labors  for  the  congregations  of  those  cities. 

“  He  carried  to  his  labors,”  said  one  of  his  devoted  priests,  “  not  only  an 
indefatigable  ability  to  work,  but  a  brilliancy  of  thought,  a  modesty  of 
demeanor,  a  ripeness  of  experience,  and  an  abounding  piety  that  won  him 
friends  on  every  hand,  and  inspired  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  with 
a  devotion  and  love  for  God,  such  as  it  is  seldom  given  to  earthly  ministers 
to  accomplish.  And  when  he  assumed  his  priestly  robes  and  appeared 
before  the  congregation  at  the  altar,  he  was  so  transfigured  by  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  sacred  office  that  they  who  saw  could  not  help  but  worship.  The 
effect  of  such  a  character  was  seen  on  every  hand.  A  reviving  and 
strengthening  spirit  pervaded  the  state,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  Bishop 
Feehan,  he  gave  dignity  and  prestige  to  Catholicism  in  Tennessee.”  As  an 
instance  of  his  equanimity  under  all  circumstances,  the  following  fact  is  told 
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by  the  present  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Nashville:  “Years  ago  he 
accompanied  me  to  the  Bear  Spring  furnace  settlement,  in  Stewart  County. 
We  left  the  train  at  Erin  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  and  traveled  in  a  buggy 
about  eighteen  miles  to  the  furnace  ground.  Next  morning  the  bishop,  after 
hearing  confessions,  said  Mass  and  gave  confirmation.  The  house  in  which 
services  were  held  was  one  of  those  box  houses  of  one  room  and  part  of  the 
upstairs  ‘  boarded.’  The  other  part  had  no  flooring,  so  that  the  bishop’s  tall 
figure,  as  he  extended  his  arms  and  moved  about  while  preaching,  sent  the 
miter  literally  between  the  joists,  putting  it  in  anything  but  a  dignified  posi¬ 
tion  on  his  head  and  adding  to  the  growing  wonder  of  the  gaping  natives, 
who  felt  puzzled  to  understand  a  priest’s  vestments,  but  a  bishop  with  such  a 
hat  simply  took  their  breath  away.  When  everything  was  over,  the  bishop 
and  myself  went  to  get  something  to  eat  in  the  little  alcove  or  elbow  that 
held  the  stove.  There  was  literally  not  even  a  morsel  of  bread  on  the  table. 
The  lady  of  the  house  looked  puzzled  and  mortified.  She  was  the  non- 
Catholic  wife  of  a  good  Irishman.  On  a  later  visit  I  learned  the  cause.  The 
good  lady  was  accustomed  to  get  breakfast  early  for  the  furnace  hands,  so 
on  this  occasion  she  got  everything  ready  and  prepared  enough  for  the  bishop 
and  me.  That  part  of  the  crowd  who  could  not  get  near  enough  to  see  the 
ceremonies  did  not  feel  like  being  idle,  so  it  devoured  all  the  eatables  in  the 
house.  We  rode  back  eighteen  miles  without  a  morsel,  and  reached  the 
station  about  6  p.  m.  There,  as  we  alighted,  the  bishop  was  accosted  in 
terras  of  friendly  welcome  by  a  Nashville  politician  who  had  been  electioneer¬ 
ing  among  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  state.  To  look  on,  you  would 
imagine  Bishop  Feehan  had  just  risen  from  dinner  in  spite  of  the  hunger  and 
heat  of  the  day.  ‘Now,  my  young  man,’  he  said,  turning  to  me,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  went  away,  ‘  you  see  what  that  man  will  submit  to  in  his  efforts  to 
gain  votes  that  will  insure  him  office,  at  most,  but  a  few  years;  what  a  lesson 
for  ourselves.’  I  was  too  hungry  and  weak  to  talk  in  ‘  moralizing  ’  just  then, 
but  I  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the  bishop’s  undisturbed  equanimity.” 

The  order  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America  owe  their  origin  to 
Bishop  Feehan.  Nashville  Catholics  asked  the  bishop’s  opinion  about  a 
society  that  many  were  proposing  to  organize  in  Nashville  and  other  cities  of 
the  South,  and  the  propriety  of  Catholics  undertaking  to  form  a  society  of 
the  kind  that  was  contemplated.  The  bishop,  after  looking  over  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  of  the  proposed  society,  which  was  to  be  composed  of 

Catholic  laymen,  said:  “I  most  cordially  approve  your  object.  You  have 
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the  material;  go  ahead,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  give  you  all  my  support.” 
The  bishop’s  encouragement,  like  seed^-  cast  into  fertile  ground,  took  root. 
The  society  was  organized;  it  grew,  it  flourished,  and  now  the  Catholic 
Knights  of  America  is  one  of  the  most  successful  organizations  among  the 
Catholic  laity  in  the  United  States. 

In  1866  Bishop  Feehan  attended  and  participated  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican. 

At  this  time  the  diocese  of  Chicago  contained  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  churches,  although  that  of  Peoria  was  set  off  in  1877.  Even  thus  reduced 
it  had  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  priests;  a  population  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand;  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  children  in  the  parochial 
schools;  two  colleges;  fourteen  academies  for  young  ladies;  three  hospitals; 
two  orphan  asylums,  one  under  the  German  order  of  Poor  Handmaids  of 
Jesus  Christ;  a  Reform  School  for  Boys,  under  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature;  Industrial  Schools  for  Girls,  one  under  the 
Servite  Sisters  of  Mary;  a  House  of  Providence  for  Young  Women;  a 
Magdalen  Asylum;  a  Home  for  the  Aged,  directed  by  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor. 

The  contrast  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  present  day  affords  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  quick  and  marvelous  progress  of  the 
Church  in  this  land. 

The  diocese  of  Chicago  by  a  decree  of  the  Holy  See,  September  10,  1880, 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  archdiocese,  and  Bishop  Feehan,  of  Nashville, 
was  appointed  the  first  archbishop.  When  the  news  reached  Chicago,  there 
was  a  universal  expression  of  satisfaction  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
new  metropolitan  see,  and  though  all  mourned  the  death  of  Bishop  Foley, 
they  rejoiced  at  seeing  one  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  who  was  no  stranger  to 
the  clergy,  many  of  whom  knew  him  personally  while  he  lived  in  St.  Louis, 
and  were  filled  with  admiration  at  his  successful  administration  of  the  diocese 
of  Nashville.  His  deeds  of  heroism  during  the  plague  periods,  and  his  emi¬ 
nent  services  in  behalf  of  the  orphans  had  caused  his  name  to  be  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  earned  for  him  the  esteem  of  civilized  nations. 
The  Catholic  people  rejoiced  at  having  Bishop  Feehan  come  to  govern  them, 
as  he  was  an  honor  to  the  Church  in  America,  and  adorned  the  episcopacy  by 
his  learning,  experience,  piety  and  zeal. 

November  25th  was  the  day  designated  for  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop 
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in  Chicago,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  outpouring  of  popular  mani¬ 
festations  of  welcome  to  his  Grace.  Committees  of  the  clergy  and  deputa¬ 
tions  of  the  laity  met  him  on  the  approach  to  his  archiepiscopal  see,  and 
extended  such  cordial  greetings  that  he  was  deeply  touched  by  their  evidences 
of  loyalty  and  respect.  Thousands  of  Catholics  of  the  many  nationalities 
that  go  to  make  the  Church  so  cosmopolitan  in  Chicago,  received  him  with 
tokens  of  delight,  and  lined  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  depot  to  his 
residence  on  the  North  Side — the  same  in  which  Bishop  Foley  lived  and  died. 

On  Sunday,  November  28th,  Archbishop  Feehan  was  installed  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  congregation, 
with  elaborate  and  impressive  ceremonies.  At  10  o’clock  A.  M.  the  procession 
of  the  clergy  of  the  new  archdiocese,  which  had  formed  in  the  sacristy,  passed 
out  at  the  Superior  street  entrance,  and  was  received  at  the  main  door  of  the 
Cathedral  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  McMullen,  who,  as  administrator  since  the 
death  of  Bishop  Foley,  delivered  the  Cathedral  and  the  diocese  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop.  When  the  clergy  had  taken  their  places  inside  the  sanctuary,  the 
papal  brief  was  read,  appointing  the  Most  Rev.  P.  A.  Feehan  archbishop  of 
Chicago,  after  which  the  clergy  approached  and  kissed  the  archiepiscopal 
ring  in  token  of  their  allegiance,  affection,  and  obedience  to  their  new  superior. 
Pontifical  High  Mass  was  then  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dwenger, 
of  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne.  After  the  gospel  Archbishop  Feehan 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  read  as  his  text  the  following  versicles:  Matthew  xiii, 
31,  32— “Another  parable  he  proposed  unto  them,  saying,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his 
field:  which -is  the  least  indeed  of  all  seeds;  but  when  it  is  grown  up,  it  is 
greater  than  all  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
come  and  dwell  in  the  branches  thereof.” 

The  discourse  that  followed  was  simple  and  earnest,  full  of  deep  convic¬ 
tion  and  characterized  by  a  straightforwardness  of  faith  that  visibly  impressed 
the  large  audience.  Archbishop  Feehan’s  first  official  acts  were  to  appoint 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  McMullen  vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese,  and  Father  D.  J. 
Riordan  his  chancellor  and  secretary.  He  found  that  although  Bishop  Foley 
had  made  herculean  efforts  to  replace  the  loss  to  the  Church  in  Chicago  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  great  fire  of  1871,  still  there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  city  required  additional  church-room,  charitable 
institutions,  more  schools  and  educational  establishments  of  a  higher  order. 
He  received  the  pallium,  the  insignia  of  his  archiepiscopal  office  January,  1881. 
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Archbishop  Feehan’s  great  knowledge  of  church  discipline,  the  details 
of  its  management  and  value,  and  easy  command  of  ecclesiastical  power 
were  the  means  by  which  he  commenced  the  administration  of  his  new 
charge.  He  found  that  the  archdiocese  comprised  eighteen  counties  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  in  which  there  were  194  churches,  attended  by 
204  priests.  To  continue  the  good  work  was  his  aim,  and  his  experienced 
hand  was  immediately  felt  in  directing  the  several  interests  of  the  archdio¬ 
cese,  and  priests  and  people  were  made  to  understand  that  his  administration 
would  be  conservative,  tempered  with  wisdom,  charity,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Church’s  discipline  in  all  its  vigor  and  entirety.  In  May,  1 88 1 ,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Feehan  experienced  the  first  parting  of  those  faithful  priests  of  the 
diocese  of  Chicago,  who  for  many  years  rendered  eminent  services  to  the 
Church,  and  whose  names  are  numbered  among  the  pioneer  priests  of  the 
Church  in  Chicago.  Orr Sunday,  May  8,  1881,  the  holy  father,  Leo  XIII, 
ratified  the  creation  of  the  new  diocese  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Very  Rev.  John  McMullen,  D.  D.,  its  first  bishop.  The 
ceremony  of  consecration  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name, 
July  25th,  his  grace,  Archbishop  Feehan,  being  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass  and 
consecrator.  In  1881,  Archbishop  Feehan  appointed  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Conway 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  and  rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name. 
February  21,  1883,  Father  St.  Cyr,  who  for  many  years  had  been  chaplain 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Carondelet,  passed  away,  crowned  with  merits. 
On  September  16,  1883,  Rev.  Patrick  W.  Riordan  was  consecrated  bishop 
coadjutor  with  the  title  of  succession  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Alle- 
many,  of  San  Francisco. 

In  1883  Archbishop  Feehan  was  summoned  to  Rome  with  the  other 
archbishops  of  the  United  States  to  formulate  the  scheme  of  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore.  Before  his  departure  the  priests  of  the  archdiocese 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $10,000,  and  on  his  return  to  the  city,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1884,  one  of  the  greatest  ovations  ever  offered  to  a  devoted  shepherd 
awaited  him.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  all  the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese, 
the  mayor  and  common  council,  the  principal  Catholic  citizens,  and  over 
30,000  men,  forming  a  procession  over  five  miles  in  length,  met  him  on  his 
entry  into  the  city,  and  escorted  him  to  his  residence  amid  the  cheers 
and  blessings  of  100,000  people  who  lined  the  streets  along  which  the 
procession  marched.  The  great  financial  interests  of  the  archdiocese 
received  Archbishop  Feehan’s  indefatigable  attention.  All  the  eleemosy- 
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nary  institutions  have  received  his  generous  support  and  are  still  his  most 
anxious  care.  • 

Homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  houses  of  providence  for 
young  women,  orphan  asylums  and  foundlings’  homes  attest  this,  and  his  wise 
transfer  of  the  Catholic  Industrial  School  for  boys  to  a  farm  on  the  Desplaines 
River,  twenty  miles  away  from  the  city,  has  been  universally  commended.  In 
1864  Archbishop  Feehan  attended  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
accompanied  by  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Conway,  V.  G.,  and  Rev.  John  Waldron, 
pastor  of  St.John’s  Church.  On  July  1,  1S87,  another  worthy  priest,  whose 
name  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  a  household  word  on  account  of  his 
zeal  and  Christian  charity  among  the  Catholics  of  Chicago,  Rev.  John 
Waldron,  passed  to  his  reward. 

The  first  synod  of  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago  was  held  Tuesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1887,  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name,  and  was  attended  by  all 
the  pastors  of  the  archdiocese.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  synod  was  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  decrees  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council. 

In  1887  Archbishop  Feehan  purchased  property  for  a  Catholic  ceme¬ 
tery  for  the  Catholic  parishes  of  the  South  Side,  and  dedicated  it  under  the 
title  of  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 

September  27,  1887,  his  eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  visited  Chicago 
and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  Archbishop  Feehan  and 
his  clergy. 

Octocer  28,  1887,  he  consecrated  the  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  Burke,  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Joliet,  Ill.,  bishop,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  new  see  of  Chey¬ 
enne  by  the  Holy  See. 

July  1,  1888,  Archbishop  Feehan  closed  the  eyes  in  death  of  his  beloved 
and  faithful  vicar-general,  Father  Conway;  and  on  September  25,  18S9, 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Roles,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  was  called  to  his  eter¬ 
nal  account  after  twenty-five  years  of  successful  labors  in  the  diocese  of 
Chicago. 

In  1890  Archbishop  Feehan  appointed  Rev.  D.  M.  J.  Dowling,  pastor 
of  St.  Bridget’s  Church,  vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  archbishop  was  celebrated  with  much 
splendor  and  enthusiasm. 

The  evidences  of  Archbishop  Feehan’s  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religious  education  are  seen  m  the  educational  institutions  established  duiing 

a 

his  administration:  St.  Patrick’s  Academy,  the  Josephinum,  the  De  La 
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Salle  Institute;  the  large  number  of  parochial  schools  in  the  city;  St, 
Viateur’s  College,  at  Bourbonnais;  the  Loretto  Academy,  Joliet;  St.  Francis’ 
Academy,  Joliet,  and  numerous  other  institutions. 

Archbishop  Feehan  has  been  unceasing  in  his  good  work  since  his 
arrival  in  Chicago.  In  nine  years,  from  January  1,  18S1,  to  December  31, 
1890,  he  has  regularly  visited  his  archdiocese,  traveled  by  railroads  and  wagon- 
roads  wherever  his  services  were  needed,  and  thus  it  was  that  at  the  close  of 
a  decade  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  he  had  con¬ 
firmed  over  100,000  persons;  had  ordained  175  priests,  and  had  laid  the  cor¬ 
ner-stones  of  sixty  churches,  dedicated  seventy-two,  and  invariably  seconded 
the  labors  of  his  priests  in  all  their  undertakings. 

His  prudent,  conservative  policy  in  the  management  of  his  diocese,  his 
gentle  but  firm  impress  of  character,  his  goodness  of  heart,  endears  him  to  his 
priests,  and  has  gained  for  him  the  love  of  his  people  of  the  archdiocese,  and 
the  esteem  of  all  good  citizens.  As  metropolitan.  Archbishop  Feehan  has 
the  whole  state  of  Illinois,  with  its  million  Catholics,  under  his  supervision. 

Of  this  jurisdiction  the  diocese  of  Quincy  was  established  in  1852,  and 
enlarged  and  the  see  transferred  to  Alton  in  1857.  Twenty  years  later  was 
established  the  diocese  of  Peoria,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  its  first 
bishop  consecrated,  and  still  happily  ruling,  being  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Lan¬ 
caster  Spalding,  D.  D. 

John  Lancaster  Spalding  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1840,  “coming,”  as  Bishop  Rosecrans  well  said  on  the  day  of  his  consecra¬ 
tion,  “  from  a  family  of  priests  who  have  supported  the  fabric  of  our  religion 
in  this  country,  and  will  maintain  its  honor,  not  only  among  Catholics,  but 
will  defend  it  also  among  those  who  are  not  Catholics.”  After  brilliant 
studies  in  America  and  Europe  he  was  ordained  by  dispensation  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1863,  and  was  recognized  as  a  priest  of  great  intellectual 
ability  and  high  culture,  in  general  literature  as  well  as  in  the  lore  of  the 
theologian. 

Returning  to  his  native  state  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Louisville,  where  he  remained  till  1870,  when  he  took  charge  of 
St.  Augustine’s  Church,  which  had  been  opened  for  colored  Catholics.  He 
also  acted  as  secretary  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  till  1873,  when  he 
removed  to  New  York  and  became  one  of  the  priests  laboring  in  the  laro-e 
and  important  parish  of  St.  Michael.  His  eloquence  and  ability  led  to  fre¬ 
quent  applications  for  his  services  in  the  pulpit  on  important  occasions,  while 
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his  zeal  and  prudence  showed  his  fitness  for  more  responsible  duties  than  had 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  him.  * 

When  the  diocese  of  Peoria  was  formed  in  Illinois,  in  1877,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spalding  was  selected  for  the  new  see,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  1st 
of  May,  in  the  Cathedral  of  New  York,  by  his  eminence,  Cardinal  McCloskey, 
Bishop  Rosecrans,  of  Columbus,  preaching  on  the  occasion. 

The  diocese  confided  to  his  care  comprised  the  central  portion  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  between  the  dioceses  of  Chicago  and  Alton.  There  were 
already  seventy-five  churches,  attended  by  fifty-one  priests,  and  a  Catholic 
population  estimated  at  forty-five  thousand.  Fathers  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Dominic, 
and  of  St.  Francis,  were  in  charge  of  academies  or  charitable  institutions. 

Bishop  Spalding  has  co-operated  actively  in  the  movement  for  Catholic 
colonization,  and  his  own  diocese,  as  well  as  others  farther  West,  show  the 
benefit  resulting  from  the  effort  to  aid  immigrants  in  taking  up  lands  for 
their  new  homes  where  they  can  enjoy  the  consolations  of  their  religion. 

The  project  of  the  Catholic  university  of  America  was  also  one  for  which 
Bishop  Spalding  labored  assiduously,  being  encouraged  by  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  which  adopted  his  plans  in  1884,  a  noble-hearted  young 
Catholic  lady,  Miss  Caldwell,  having  given  $300,000  to  begin  the  great 
undertaking.  Bishop  Spalding  also  devoted  himself,  as  president  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  to  the  organization  and  furtherance  of  the  Catholic 
educational  exhibit  made  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  during  1893. 


Cbaptei*  XLIII. 


In  the  Great  northwest. 


ANCIENT  Fort  at  Detroit.— First  Church  Eaid  in  Ashes. — First  Pastor  Slain. 
—  Priest  who  Became  Congressman.  —  First  Printer  in  the  West.  —  A  Con¬ 
vert  who  Fell  Away. — Bishop  Caspar  Borgess. — Copper  Mines  Bring  a  Rush. 
—Missions  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.— Baraga  the  Saintly.— Growth  of  See 
and  Eater  Bishops. 

ASSING  now  into  the  great  region  of  the  Northwest,  we  find  that 
in  1688,  Fort  St.  Joseph,  at  Detroit,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
post  established  by  La  Motte  Cadillac,  in  1700.  He  brought  a 
number  of  Canadian  families,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Vaillant  and  a  Recollect.  A  chapel  was  at  once  erected, 
superior  in  architecture  to  the  cabins  of  upright  puncheon  raised 
by  the  settlers.  The  Recollect  father,  Constantine  de  Chasle,  was  soon 
sent  out  to  act  as  chaplain  for  the  fort  and  colonists.  But,  in  1704,  some  dis¬ 
contented  Indians  set  fire  to  a  barn,  and  the  first  church  perished  in  the  con¬ 
flagration.  Two  years  later  the  Ottawas,who  had  come  from  Michilimackinac, 
made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Miamis  near  the  fort  and  killed  Father  Con¬ 
stantine  as  he  was  walking  outside  saying  his  breviary. 

The  church,  once  rebuilt,  was  destroyed  by  the  commandant  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  on  Detroit  by  the  Foxes  in  1712.  The  third  church  of  St. 
Anne  was  erected  within  the  palisades,  opposite  a  large  military  garden. 
This  continued  to  be  the  church  of  the  settlement  for  many  years,  during  all 

the  stirring  scenes  of  the  last  struggle  of  the  French,  during  Pontiac’s  war, 
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during  our  Revolution,  while  it  was  held  by  the  English  government  down 
to  the  year  1805.  Of  the  clergy  during  the  French  period  mention  is  made 
of  Father  Bonaventure,  Recollect,  a  cultivated  man,  whose  library  was  well 
chosen,  who  acted  as  instructor  to  the  young,  and  learning  Indian  languages, 
ministered  to  the  red  men  near  him.  Besides  him,  Fathers  Anthony,  Delinas, 
and  Daniel  were  here. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1805,  the  city,  many  of  the  buildings  being  old  and 
affording  an  easy  prey  to  the  flames,  was  laid  in  ashes,  only  two  buildings 
escaping.  St.  Anne’s  Church  perished.  An  act  of  congress  authorized  the 
laying  out  of  a  new  town,  assigning  certain  lots  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
old  town. 

The  site  of  St.  Anne’s  was  on  the  new  plan  taken  by  Jefferson  avenue; 
and  a  lot  in  the  center  of  the  little  military  square,  near  the  burying-ground, 
two  hundred  feet  square  and  fronting  on  four  streets,  was  assigned  for  it  in 
1806;  and  soon  after  a  lot  was  assigned  for  an  academy  under  the  care  of 
Sisters,  and  another  site  for  an  academy  for  boys. 

As  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  acquired  form  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  the  attention  of  the  first  bishops  was  drawn  to  the 
French  and  Indians  of  the  West.  To  meet  their  wants  was,  however,  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  was  only  when  the  French  Revolution  made 
the  clergy  of  France  wanderers  in  foreign  lands,  that  any  hope  existed  for 
them.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  that  terrible  war  on  religion,  the  active  and 
laborious  Sulpitian,  Father  Gabriel  Richard,  was  stationed  at  Detroit.  A  man 
of  great  activity  and  zeal,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  difficult  post. 

The  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  was  indeed  a  remarkable  priest,  who,  when 
superior  of  the  Sulpitian  Seminary,  at  Issy,  little  dreamed  that  he  would  one 
day  sit  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  as  delegate  from  one  of  the 
territories.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  was,  in  1798,  sent  to  Detroit, 
where  the  Rev.  Fathers  Frechette  and  Levadoux  had  directed  the  parish. 
The  Abbe  Richard  became  not  only  pastor  of  his  flock,  but  one  of  the  leading 
minds  in  the  development  of  the  West.  He  gave  an  impulse  to  education, 
and  established  the  first  printing-press  in  Michigan,  issuing  several  useful 
works,  and  the  first  portion  of  Scripture  printed  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Not  only  does  this  priest  bear  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Catholic 
clergyman  ever  elected  to  congress,  but  the  only  one  who  had  the  strange 
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fortune  of  coming  directly  from  a  prison  cell  to  the  house  of  representatives; 
not,  however,  with  the  full  powers  of  a  representative,  but  as  a  delegate  from  a 
then  far  western  territory. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  was  a  delegate  in  congress  from  the  territory  of 
Michigan  in  1823.  Lanman’s  Directory  of  the  United  States  Congress  says 
of  him:  “He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  a  man  of  learning.  Born  at 
Saintes,  France,  October  15,  1764,  educated  at  Angiers,  and  received  orders  at 
a  Catholic  seminary  in  Paris  in  1790.  Came  to  America  in  1798,  and  was  for 
a  time  professor  of  mathematics  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  Maryland.  He  labored 
as  a  missionary  in  Illinois,  and  went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1799.  During  his 
pastorate  of  St.  Ann’s  Church  in  Detroit  it  became  his  duty,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  excommunicate  one  of  his  parishioners  who  had 
been  divorced  from  his  wife.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  for  defamation  of 
character,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  being  given  against  him  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  money  the  priest  could  not  pay,  and  as  his  parishion¬ 
ers  were  poor  French  settlers  they  could  not  pay  it  for  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison.  While  confined  in  the  common  jail,  with  little  hope  of  ever 
being  liberated,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  went  from  his 
prison  cell  in  the  wilds  of  Michigan  to  his  seat  on  the  floor  of  congress.” 

The  career  in  congress  of  Father  Richard  was  a  remarkable  one.  He 
delivered  several  speeches  on  matters  pertaining  to  his  territory  which 
marked  him  as  an  able  speaker.  He  was  not  only  a  thorough  French  and 
English  scholar,  but  was  conversant  with  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian 
languages,  and  had  learned  the  Indian  language  of  the  tribes  in  Michigan. 
In  1809  he  took  the  first  printing-press  to  the  West,  and  became  the  first 
Catholic  publisher  in  the  North,  printing  and  publishing  the  Essai  du 
Michigan,  a  paper  that  gave  mortal  offense  to  the  English  colony  at  Detroit. 
The  English  authorities  at  last  laid  hands  on  the  good  man  and  dragged  him 
into  imprisonment.  After  the  surrender  of  General  Hull,  in  1812,  he  was 
released,  and  soon  afterward  published  the  laws  of  the  new  territory  in 
French.  At  this  time  there  was  great  suffering  among  the  settlers,  their 
crops  having  been  taken  by  the  soldiers,  and  Father  Richard  purchased  wheat 
and  gave  it  to  the  destitute  people. 

A  Catholic  gentleman,  residing  in  Washington  a  few  years  ago,  gave  a 
pen  picture  of  Father  Richard,  as  he  remembered  seeing  him  nearly  fifty 
years  before,  the  sketch  appearing  in  a  volume  of  Catholic  biography  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lawrence  Kehoe  in  1869.  He  said:  “  In  1824  I  was  wending  my 
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way  to  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  when  crossing  the  street 
with  a  friend  I  was  attracted  to  a  singularly  odd-looking  personage.  He  was 
of  middle  size,  with  sharp  features  and  wiry  frame.  His  low-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  was  thrown  back  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  a  pair  of  large 
goggles  sat  enthroned  on  top  of  an  expansive,  bulging  forehead.  He  had  on 
nicely  fitting,  highly  polished  shoes,  with  silver  buckles,  but  wore  no  stock¬ 
ings.  He  was  tapping  a  fine  gold  snuff-box,  and  appeared  to  be  offering  a 
pinch  to  a  friend  whom  he  had  just  met.  Upon  inquiry  of  my  companion,  I 
was  informed  that  he  was  Very  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  M.  C.,  vicar-general 
of  Detroit.  This  was  the  first  impression  I  had  of  this  remarkable  man,  a 
Catholic  priest  and  an  ‘  M.  C.’  I  was  a  mere  stripling  then,  but  I  havealove 
for  all  that  belongs  to  my  Church,  and  the  reader  may  well  imagine  my  feel¬ 
ings  when  my  companion  soon  introduced  me  to  th's  wonderful  man,  as  he 
appeared  to  me.  The  acquaintance  soon  after  ripened  into  friendship,  and 
much  did  I  enjoy  the  good  man’s  conversation  that  winter,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  reminiscences  of  my  life  that  I  served  his  Mass  at  old  St.  Patrick’s. 
On  Christmas  Day,  good  Father  Matthews  bestowed  on  me  the  distinguished 
honor  of  dining  with  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  M.  C.  Oh,  for 
those  days  of  real  Catholic  fervor  and  American  simplicity!” 

In  1821  Father  Richard  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Father  Mar¬ 
quette,  the  great  missionary  priest  of  the  Northwest,  and  planted  a  cross  over 
it,  on  which  he  cut  with  a  pen- knife:  “Father  Marquette  died  here  May  9, 
1675.”  If  the  writer  mistakes  not,  the  state  of  Michigan  has  since  erected  a 
large  monument  to  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  Father  Marquette.  The 
State  Historical  Society  Library  at  Lansing  is  rich  in  manuscripts  left  by 
Father  Marquette,  and  later  by  Father  Richard. 

As  Michigan  was  made  subject  to  Bishop  Flaget  at  his  appointment,  he 
visited  it  in  18175  and,  about  the  same  time,  in  a  treaty  made  with  the  United 
States,  the  Catholic  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  Pottawatomies,  stipulated  that 
a  tract  of  a  square  mile  on  Raisin  River  should  be  set  apart  for  St.  Ann  s 
Church  and  the  college  or  academy  for  boys. 

When,  five  years  later,  the  see  of  Cincinnati  was  erected,  Michigan  fell 
under  the  administration  of  Bishop  Fenwick.  That  zealous  missionaiy  at 
once  sought  to  have  a  bishop  appointed  at  Detioit,  the  Indians  of  Aibre 
Croche  having  in  1823  appealed  to  the  president  for  priests.  As  the  new  see 
was  not  immediately  erected,  Bishop  Fenwick  visited  the  Catholic  congrega¬ 
tions  in  Michigan  in  1827,  confirming  at  Detroit,  Arbre  Croche,  and  Mackinac. 
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Two  young  Indian  boys,  whose  piety  and  aptitude  seemed  to  justify  the 
step,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  but  the  experiment 
failed :  one  died  and  the  other  did  not  persevere. 

The  Very  Rev.  Frederick  Rez£,  as  vicar-general,  next  visited  Michigan, 
and  founded  an  Indian  church  at  St.  Joseph’s  River.  The  bishop  himself, 
in  a  visitation  in  1832,  was  struck  down  by  cholera,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but, 
recovering,  proceeded  to  Mackinaw  and  Arbre  Croche,  where  he  had  placed 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga  in  charge  of  seven  hundred  Catholic  Indians.  At 
Detroit  the  dying  bishop  found  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  on  his  death-bed. 

In  1833  the  diocese  of  Detroit  was  created,  embracing  Michigan  and 
Northwest  Territories,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  Rezt;,  a  native  of  Han¬ 
over,  already  familiar  with  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  the  Catholics  in 
that  district,  was  appointed  bishop.  His  diocese  contained  St.  Anne’s  Church, 
Detroit;  St.  Anthony’s,  at  Monroe;  St.  Mary’s,  at  Maurice  Bay;  St.  Francis’, 
on  Huron  River;  St.  Patrick’s,  at  Ann  Arbor;  St.  Joseph’s,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  attended  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  T.  Badin;  St.  Ignatius’,  at 
Mackinaw;  St.  Felicitas’,  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Ottawa  Mission  at  Arbre 
Croche. 

Bishop  Rez£,  the  first  of  our  German  bishops,  appealed  to  Catholic  Ger¬ 
many  for  aid.  The  Redemptorists  came  in  1832  to  commence  at  Arbre 
Croche,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Green  Bay,  the  labors  which  have  since  beei] 
so  fruitful  of  good  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Two  Poor  Clares  founded  a 
convent  at  Detroit,  and  two  others  proceeded,  in  1S33,  to  Green  Bay  to  open 
a  school  there.  Missions  were  renewed  among  the  Menomonees  and  Winne- 
bagoes. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  bishop,  St.  Patrick’s  Church  was  erected  in 
Detroit,  and  priests  stationed  at  Monroe,  Grand  River  and  other  points. 
There  were  drawbacks,  indeed.  The  priest  at  Monroe,  the  Rev.  Samuel  B. 
Smith,  a  convert,  apostatized,  and  became  one  of  the  most  vile  traducers  of 
the  Church,  editing  a  paper  called  the  “Downfall  of  Babylon,”  and  pander¬ 
ing  to  a  depraved  taste  by  licentious  books,  in  which  obscenity  was  covered 
up  by  attacks  on  Catholicity. 

Still  there  was  progress.  In  the  cholera  of  1834,  when  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  Detroit  was  swept  away,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kundig,  aided  by  the 
Catholic  ladies,  opened  an  hospital  and  caied  for  the  sick  of  all  creeds.  In 
1840  there  were  in  Michigan  at  least  twenty  churches;  eleven  priests  were 
employed  on  the  mission  in  instruction ;  St.  Philip’s  University,  and  Trinity 
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Church  Academy,  in  Detroit,  gave  hopes  of  useful  existence;  there  were 
parochial  schools  at  several  points;  an  orphan  asylum  at  Detroit;  and  the 
Ladies  of  Providence,  a  community  devoted  to  works  of  mercy. 

Bishop  Rez£  had  gone  to  Baltimore  in  1S37,  and,  in  a  letter  to  the 
fathers  assembled  in  provincial  council,  expressed  a  wish  to  resign  the  see, 
or  transfer  the  administration  to  a  coadjutor.  The  Holy  See  invited  him  to 
Rome,  and,  in  1841,  appointed  as  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefebvre, 
a  Belgian  priest,  born  at  Roulers,  in  1804,  ordained  in  the  United  States  in 
1831,  from  which  year  he  was  a  laborious  missionary  in  the  diocese  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  in  Europe,  but  returning, 
was  consecrated  at  Philadelphia,  in  1841. 

Proceeding  to  his  diocese  he  regulated  the  tenure  of  St.  Ann’s  Church, 
began  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and,  visiting  his  diocese, 
established  many  stations  for  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  till  a  church 
could  be  erected  and  a  priest  supported.  He  was  careful  and  judicious  in  his 
selec^jon  of  new  priests,  and  secured  zealous  and  laborious  workers.  He 
recalled  the  Redemptorists,  whose  convent  still  subsists  at  Detroit;  invited 
the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  establish  an  academy  for  the  superior  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  Catholic  ladies.  To  his  grief,  St.  Philip’s  College,  his  chief 
seminary  for  higher  education,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1842.  For 
the  common  school  education,  finding  the  legislature  leavened  with  the  usual 
bigoted  axiom,  that  all  must  be  taxed  for  public  schools,  and  Protestantism 
inculcated  in  them,  he  began  to  develop  in  his  diocese  that  system  of  Catholic 
schools  which  are  the  great  hope  of  the  American  future.  At  his  call  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  came  to  direct  parochial  schools  for  boys; 
and  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  but  especially  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  to  direct  the  parochial  schools  for  girls. 
This  community,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  throve,  and  soon  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  diocese. 

The  influx  of  settlers  had  so  increased  the  Catholic  body  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  that,  in  1844,  a  new  see  was  established  at  Milwaukee,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Henni  consecrated  as  bishop  of  the  diocese,  embracing 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Delivered  from  the  care  of  that  state,  Bishop 
Lefebvre  could  devote  himself  to  the  expansion  of  the  Church  in  Michigan. 
Churches  sprang  up.  The  mission  to  the  Indians  in  his  jurisdiction  took  new 
life-  while  the  veteran  Rev.  Mr.  Baraga  labored  at  Keweenaw;  the  zealous 
Father  Pierz,  in  eight  years,  baptized  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six,  mostly 
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converts,  at  Arbre  Croche :  the  Rev.  F rancis  Baraux  ministered  to  three  hundred 
Pottawatomies  at  Pokagan,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  aiding  him  by  their 
schools;  the  Jesuit  fathers,  Point  and  M^nhtry,  were  reviving  the  labors  of 
their  predecessors  at  Sault  St.  Mary’s;  the  Rev.  Ignatius  Mrak  had  charge 
of  the  missions  and  churches  at  Lacroix,  Middletown,  Castor  Island,  and 
Manistee,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Visozsky,  at  Grand  River  Rapids,  had  a  flock  of 
many  races  and  tongues. 

Bishop  Lefebvre  drew  many  of  his  faithful  auxiliaries  from  Belgium ; 
and  when  Bishop  Spalding,  after  visiting  that  eminently  Catholic  country, 
projected  an  American  college  there,  Bishop  Lefebvre  entered  warmly  into 
the  project,  though  no  other  bishop  in  the  country  joined  them.  The  object 
of  this  institution  was  to  gain,  in  a  country  where  vocations  were  so  numerous, 
zealous  young  men  who  would  pursue  their  studies  in  the  American  college, 
and  then  give  their  talents  to  the  mission  in  the  United  States.  Bishop 
Spalding  and  Bishop  Lefebvre  conferred  a  lasting  boon  on  the  Church  in  this 
country.  In  sixteen  years  this  college,  with  slender  resources,  unaided  by 
any  of  our  wealthy  Catholics,  had  sent  to  the  United  States  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four  well-trained  zealous  priests. 

With  singular  forecast  Bishop  Lefebvre  secured,  in  advance,  sites  for 
future  churches,  and  carefully  guarded  the  property  owned  by  the  diocese. 
Finding  that  increase  of  Catholics  made  the  direct  supervision  of  a  bishop 
desirable  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  its  Indian  missions,  he  induced  the 
erection  of  the  see  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1857.  The  Lower  Peninsula,  from 
that  date,  alone  constituted  the  diocese  of  Detroit,  and  contained  fifty-six 
churches,  in  which  forty-three  priests  officiated.  When  he  died,  twelve 
years  later,  the  churches  had  increased  to  seventy-five,  and  the  priests  had 
nearly  doubled  in  number.  The  old  Catholic  city  of  Detroit  could  boast  of  a 
cathedral,  seven  other  churches,  a  chapel  for  Hollanders  and  Flemings,  and 
another  chapel  set  apart  for  colored  people;  a  Redemptorist  convent,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  directing  select  schools,  free  schools, 
and  an  orphan  asylum;  Sisters  of  Charity  had  charge  of  an  hospital,  insane 
and  orphan  asylums,  select  and  free  schools.  The  whole  number  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  diocese  was  estimated  at  150,000. 

In  his  sixty-fifth  year  erysipelas  set  in  at  a  spot  injured  in  his  mission 
labors  years  before.  Bishop  Lefebvre  retired  to  an  hospital  founded  for  the 
poor,  and  died  there  March  4,  1869. 

The  Very  Rev.  Peter  Hennaert,  V.  G.,  was  administrator  of  the  diocese 
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until  the  Rt.  Rev.  Casper  H.  <Borges  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Calydon, 
April  24, 1870,  and  made  coadjutor  tp  the  bishop  of  Detroit,  and  administrator 
of  the  diocese. 

He  acted  in  this  capacity  till  the  death  of  Bishop  Rese,  December  27, 
1871.  The  prelate  remained  at  Rome  till  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  country — Hanover.  Dr.  Borgess,  in  December,  1871, 
became  by  succession  second  bishop  of  Detroit.  Under  his  able  management 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  established  a  college  at  Detroit,  and  the  Franciscans  a 
central  house  and  scholasticate;  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  nuns  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  arrived.  Bishop  Borgess  had  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1885,  seventy-nine  churches,  one  hundred  and  four  priests,  a  college, 
three  academies,  forty-five  parochial  schools  under  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  Franciscan  Brothers,  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  of  St.  Dominic,  of  Christian  Charity,  Sisters  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes,  Polish  Franciscan  Sisters,  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  with  more  than  10,000  pupils,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  102,655 — 
the  annual  baptisms  being  5,346.  He  resigned  the  see  in  1887  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  following  year  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Foley,  the  present  able  and 
zealous  shepherd. 

The  following  figures  of  its  present  condition  will  show  the  growth  of 
the  diocese:  Secular  priests,  163;  priests  of  religious  orders,  44;  churches 
with  resident  priests,  125;  missions  with  churches,  70;  stations,  27;  chapels, 
15;  academies  for  boys,  3;  academies  for  young  ladies,  6;  orphan  asylums,  5; 
hospitals,  4;  other  charitable  institutions,  5  ;  Catholic  population,  186,000. 

The  growth  indicated  by  these  figures  will  seem  the  more  wonderful 
when  we  take  into  account  the  narrowed  limits  of  the  diocese,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  see  now  embracing  only  that  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula 
south  of  the  counties  of  Ottawa,  Kent,  Montcalm,  Gratiot  and  Saginaw  and 
east  of  the  counties  of  Saginaw  and  Bay,  a  territory  of  18,558  square  miles. 

When,  for  the  second  time,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  diocese  of 
Detroit,  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  bathed  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  was  erected  into  a  vicariate-apostolic,  July 
29,  1853,  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga,  aj  missionary  who  had  labored  on 
the  Michigan  mission  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Amvzonia,  in  partibus,  and  appointed  vicar-apostolic  of  Upper  Michigan. 

The  vicariate  embraced  the  site  of  the  first  labors  of  Jogues  and  Raym- 
bault,  of  Menard  and  Marquette. 
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Bishop  Flaget,  while  the  western  territory  was  under  his  control,  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  revive  religion ;  arid-  Bishop  Fenwick  of  Cincinnati  was 
stricken  down  by  cholera  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  When  Detroit  received  a 
bishop  still  greater  efforts  were  made,  especially  for  the  Indians;  and  the 
Redemptorist  fathers  began  their  American  labors  in  this  field.  But  the  real 
life  of  the  Church  in  this  century  in  Upper  Michigan  begins  with  the  labors 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga,  a  priest  of  Carniola,  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1831  to  devote  himself  to  the  Indians.  He  set  out  from  Detroit  with 
Bishop  Fenwick,  and  fixed  his  mission  center  at  Arbre  Croche.  Studying 
their  language  until  he  became  an  authority  in  it,  he  revived  religion  among 
the  Ottawas,  printing  catechisms,  prayer  and  hymn  books,  in  their  own 
tongue.  In  1835  he  raised  anew  the  cross  of  Father  Allouez  at  Lapointe; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  reared  a  conspicuous  chapel.  Aided  by  the  Leopoldine 
Society  he  advanced  to  Fond  du  Lac.  In  1843  he  left  Lapointe  to  the  Rev. 
Otto  Skolla,  and  began  a  new  mission  at  the  Ance,  and  in  a  few  years  all  the 
Indians  were  converted. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  the  Ance  the  opening  of  the  copper  mines 
drew  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were  Catholics.  To  provide  for  these,  as 
well  as  the  Indians,  Canadians,  and  half-breeds,  was  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
simple  missionary.  The  council  of  Baltimore,  in  1852,  requested  the  pope 
to  erect  Upper  Michigan  into  a  vicariate-apostolic;  the  reasons  given  were 
so  convincing  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baraga  was  appointed,  and  consecrated 
November  1st,  1853.  The  district  assigned  to  him  contained  St.  Mary’s  at 
the  Sault,  directed  by  the  Jesuit  fathers;  St.  Ann’s  at  Mackinaw;  and  St. 
Ignatius  at  Point  St.  Ignace;  St.  Leopold’s  at  Beaver  Island;  and  St. 
Joseph’s  at  Manistee.  The  bishop,  who  shrank  from  no  hardship,  traversed 
his  diocese,  seeking  to  gather  all  his  flock.  When,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1857,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie’s,  he  had  established  an 
Ursuline  convent  at  the  Sault,  churches  at  Marquette,  Eagle  Harbor,  Onton¬ 
agon  Village,  Minnesota  and  Norwich  mines,  priests  visiting  from  these 
centers  the  scattered  Catholics  in  the  copper  district.  Societies  revived  the 
fervor  of  the  people,  and  schools  insured  the  proper  training  of  the  young. 
His  laborious  mission  life  continued,  with  hardships  and  a  denial  of  all  com- 
forts.  In  the  winter  of  1861  his  health  was  materially  injured  by  a  journey 
in  snow-shoes  and  open  sleighs  to  reach  a  point  from  which  he  could  set  out 
to  attend  a  provincial  council.  The  see  was  removed  to  Marquette  in  1865, 
but  the  old  title  was  retained,  though  the  little  city  that  bore  the  name  of  the 
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holy  founder  of  the  Mackinaw  mission  and  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi, 
became  his  residence. 

While  attending  the  plenary  council  of  Baltimore,  in  1866,  he  was 
stricken  down  with  apoplexy  on  the  steps  of  Archbishop  Spalding’s  resi¬ 
dence.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  reach  his  own  humble  home 
where  he  died,  January  6,  1868,  after  having,  in  the  previous  year,  resigned 
his  bishopric. 

The  diocese,  including  part  of  Southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  placed 
under  his  jurisdiction,  then  contained  thirty-two  churches  and  sixteen  priests, 
with  convent  schools  at  Marquette,  Hancock,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  L’Ance. 
The  number  of  the  faithful  had  increased  to  twenty  thousand. 

The  Very  Rev.  Edward  J acker  became  the  administrator  of  the  diocese 
of  Marquette  proper  till  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Mrak,  who  had  for  many 
years  labored  in  the  missions,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Marquette,  February 
7,  1869.  In  the  diocese  he  had  twenty-four  churches,  and  twelve  priests; 
but,  from  the  depression  in  the  mining  business,  the  Catholic  jDopulation  fell 
off  rather  than  gained,  and,  down  to  1878,  it  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand. 
Yet  the  bishop,  by  zealous  and  unremitting  effort,  erected  three  needed 
churches,  and  obtained  the  services  of  several  more  priests.  The  Catholic 
body,  however,  were  unable  to  give  the  necessary  patronage  to  the  higher 
academies.  The  Ursulines  retired  from  Marquette,  where  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  resumed  their  labors,  but  closed  their  school  at  L’Ance.  The  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  however,  opened  an  academy  and  school 
at  Sault  St.  Mary’s,  as  the  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes  did  at  Menomonee. 

In  1877  the  bishop  visited  Point  St.  Ignace,  where  the  Rev.  Edward 
Jacker  had  just  made  a  most  consoling  discovery.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
chapel  of  Father  Marquette,  which  had  long  been  lost  sight  of,  were  dis¬ 
covered;  and  investigation  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  vault  where  his 
remains  had  been  deposited.  They  had  evidently  been  rifled  by  some  Indian 
medicine-man,  as  fragments  of  the  bark  box,  and  a  few  bones  of  the  holv 
explorer  alone  remained. 

Ill  health,  about  this  time,  made  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Mrak  anxious  to 
retire,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  he  resigned  the  see,  and  his  holiness, 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  accepting  his  reasons,  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Jacker  became 
again  administrator  of  the  diocese.  In  the  following  year  the  present  illus¬ 
trious  bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Vertin,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Marquette 

and  Sault  Ste.  Mane. 
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In  1844  the  Holy  See  made  the  adjoining  territory  of  Wisconsin  a  dio¬ 
cese,  fixing  the  see  at  Milwaukee.  The  Very  Rev.  John  Martin  Henni, 
vicar-general  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  first  bishop,  and  consecrated  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1844  He  was  born  in  Germany,  June  16,  1805,  and 
arrived  in  this  country  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  having  pursued  his 
studies  at  St.  Gall  and  Luzerne.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Fen¬ 
wick,  and  had  exercised  the  ministry  at  Cincinnati  and  Canton.  His  energy 
had  been  shown  in  establishing  the  “  Warheits  Freund,”  a  German  Catholic 
newspaper,  and  in  founding  the  St.  Aloysius’  Asylum. 

When  he  reached  Milwaukee,  May  3,  1844,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  a  small 
wooden  structure  on  Martin  street  near  Jackson,  was  the  only  house  of 
worship  for  the  two  thousand  Catholics  in  the  village  and  its  neighborhood. 
St.  Gabriel’s,  a  stone  church,  had  been  begun  at  Prairie  du  Chien;  all  the 
other  churches  in  the  diocese  were  mere  block-houses;  and  for  the  faithful, 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  he  had  five  priests.  He  at  once 
made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work  before 
him,  began  academies  at  Milwaukee,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  immense 
wants.  The  next  year  he  opened  St.  Francis  de  Sales’  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Rev.  Michael  Heiss ;  the  Dominican 
Father  Mazzuchelli  began  a  convent  of  his  order  at  Sinsinawa  Mound;  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  opened  an  academy  at  Potosi,  where 
the  Rev.  James  Causse  ministered  in  a  log  church;  the  Indian  missions  were 
developed;  and  the  diocese,  when  but  two  years  old,  could  show  twenty-three 
churches  built,  eleven  building,  and  eighteen  priests. 

The  next  year  Milwaukee  could  boast  a  second  church,  St.  Mary’s;  the 
Premonstratensian  Father  Inama  prepared  to  establish  a  regular  convent  of 
his  order  in  Dane  County;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Emmitsburg  founded 
an  academy,  and  having,  in  the  fall  of  1847,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  an  hos¬ 
pital,  opened  it  in  1848. 

The  great  increase  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  future 
for  religion  in  the  state,  induced  the  bishop  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
cathedral  in  honor  of  St.  John — a  fine  edifice  of  brick,  trimmed  with  stone; 
but  he  suspended  the  work  to  establish  an  orphan  asylum  under  the  care  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  Dominicans  opened  a  college  at  Sinsinawa, 
which  the  legislature  chartered  March  11,  1848.  A  cemetery  was  laid  out 
near  Milwaukee,  and  a  chapel  erected  for  funeral  services. 

The  diocese  soon  received  a  most  important  accession  in  a  colony  of  the 
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School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  an  institute  founded  in  France  by  the  blessed 
Peter  Founder,  and  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Bavaria,  in  1847. 
This  community,  from  its  special  training,  gave  excellent  teachers,  and  spread 
rapidly;  Brothers  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  sisters  of  the  same 
rule  settled  at  Nojoshing;  Sisters  of  St.  Bridget  at  Kenosha;  Dominican  nuns 
at  Benton;  in  1850,  Canons  of  the  Holy  Cross  founded  a  house  of  their 
ancient  rule  in  Brown  County. 

The  Catholic  Menomonees  suffered  by  removal  from  the  Oconto  River 
to  the  Wolf,  and  finally  from  the  state,  and  the  Chippewa  missions  were 
injured  in  the  same  way. 

Rapid  as  the  growth  of  the  Church  has  been  in  this  country,  there  is 
scarcely  a  parallel  to  that  in  Wisconsin.  At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of 
his  administration,  Bishop  Henni  found  under  his  pastoral  care  a  flock  of  a 
hundred  thousand  souls;  and  so  well  had  his  energy  kept  pace  with  the  influx 
and  growth,  that  he  had  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  churches  and  chapels, 
thirty-three  churches  building,  and  seventy-three  priests  on  the  mission. 

The  Capuchin  Order,  a  branch  of  the  great  Franciscan  family  who  had 
done  missionary  service  in  earlier  days  in  Maine  and  Louisiana,  was  also 
established  in  the  diocese  by  the  Rev.  Bonaventure  Frey  and  the  Rev,  F. 
Haas.  It  not  only  rendered  great  service  in  Wisconsin,  where,  about  1864, 
they  established  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St.  Lawrence  of  Brundusium, 
but  sent  fathers  eastward  as  far  as  New  York,  full  of  zeal  and  energy.  The 
fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  also  revived  their  old  mission  in  1857. 

As  soon  as  the  pressing  want  of  churches  and  stations  was  met,  all 
energy  was  turned  to  the  maintenance  of  Catholic  schools. 

By  the  year  1868,  before  Bishop  Henni  celebrated  his  Silver  Jubilee,  the 
faithful  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  numbered  three  hundred  thousand,  who 
could  meet  to  take  part  in  the  awful  Sacrifice  offered  on  the  altars  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-seven  priests.  Pius  IX,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1868,  erected 
the  diocese  of  Green  Bay,  embracing  the  state  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Wisconsin,  and  north  of  the  Fox  and  Manitowoc  rivers.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Melcher,  D.  D.,  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop.  The  district  north 
and  west  of  the  Wisconsin  River  became  the  diocese  of  La  Crosse,  of  which 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Heiss  was  consecrated  bishop,  September  6,  1868. 
Even  as  thus  reduced  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  had  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  churches  and  chapels,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  priests. 

Hitherto  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee,  and  those  formed  from  it,  constituted 
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part  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  St.  Louis,  but,  in  1875  the  venerable 
pontiff  Pope  Pius  IX  made  Milwaukee  an  archiepiscopal  see,  the  suffragans 
being  the  bishops  of  Green  Bay  and  La  Crosse  in  Wisconsin,  Marquette  in 
Upper  Michigan,  and  St.  Paul  in  Minnesota,  and  the  vicariate-apostolic  of 
Northern  Minnesota  naturally  connects  itself  with  the  province. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  18-80,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Heiss  was  made  coad¬ 
jutor,  and  relieved  Archbishop  Henni  of  much  of  the  care  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  aged  archbishop  soon  became  too  weak  to  perform  any  official 
act,  though  he  retained  all  his  faculties.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1881,  having  received  the  sacraments  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  Dr. 
Heiss  became  second  archbishop  of  the  see. 

As  theologian  Dr.  Heiss  took  an  active  part  in  the  councils  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  He  attended  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1869-70,  and  was  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  IX  a  member  of  one  of 
the  four  great  commissions,  each  being  composed  of  twelve  bishops  represent¬ 
ing  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  pallium  was  conferred  on  Archbishop  Heiss,  in  his  Cathedral,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1883.  He  attended  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in 
November,  1884. 

He  died  at  St.  Francis’  Hospital,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  on  the  26th  day  of 
May,  1890,  after  a  long  and  active  life  devoted  to  the  Church.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  X.  Katzer,  D.  D.,  previously  of  Green  Bay. 

The  archdiocese  of  Milwaukee  now  contains:  Priests,  289;  churches 
with  resident  priest,  185;  missions  with  churches,  96;  seminaries  for  secular 
clergy,  1;  seminaries  of  religious  orders,  3;  colleges  and  academies  for  boys, 
5;  parochial  schools,  148;  pupils,  29,210;  other  charitable  institutions,  12; 
Catholic  population  about,  245,000. 

The  institutions  of  learning  include  the  Provincial  seminary  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales — the  well-known  Salesienum — the  Marquette  College  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  Pio  Nono  College  and  an  ecclesiastical  college  attached 
to  the  Capuchin  monastery  in  Fond  du  Lac ‘county. 

When  the  tide  of  emigration,  filling  up  the  territory  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  began  to  cross  it  in  the  northwest,  there  were  priests  ever  in 
advance  to  minister  to  the  Catholics.  Dubuque  was  begun  in  1833.  The 
Catholics  there  were  visited,  in  1834,  by  the  Rev.  James  McMahon,  and,  in 
1835,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Fitzmaurice.  The  white  robe  of  St.  Dominic  has  the 
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glory  of  establishing  the  first  churches  in  the  state.  In  1836,  Father  Samuel 
Mazzuchelli,  of  the  Order  of  ^Preachers,  commenced  the  erection  of  St. 
Raphael’s  Church,  acting  as  missionary,  architect,  and  collector,  giving  all 
his  own  means,  and  rejoicing  when,  in  September,  he  had  it  covered  in  and 
ready  for  divine  service  ;  the  cost,  when  complete — some  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars — being  all  contributed  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

When  the  Catholic,  Anthony  Leclaire,  founded  Davenport  in  1836,  the 
same  missionary,  aided  by  him,  in  April  of  the  following  year,  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  St.  Anthony’s  Church,  a  modest  structure,  twenty-five  feet  by  forty, 
built  of  the  first  bricks  made  in  the  place. 

The  evidently  rapid  increase  of  the  Catholic  body  made  it  more  than  the 
few  priests  at  the  command  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Louis  could  attend,  and,  in 
the  council  of  Baltimore,  May,  1837,  he  proposed  the  erection  of  a  new  see 
at  Dubuque.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  Loras,  a  native  of  Lyons,  who  had 
labored  for  years  in  the  diocese  of  Mobile,  was  consecrated  bishop,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1837,  and>  appointing  Father  Mazzuchelli  as  his  vicar-general,  went 
to  Europe  to  obtain  aid.  Thus,  in  four  years  from  the  erection  of  the  first 
log  hut  in  Iowa,  it  had  two  churches  and  a  bishop. 

Bishop  Loras  took  possession  of  his  Cathedral  April  21,  1839,  attended 
by  Father  Mazzuchelli,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Pelamourgues  and  Cretin,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  France.  Under  the  impulse  given  by  the  bishop, 
churches  soon  rose  at  Burlington,  Makoqueta,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Fort  Madi¬ 
son,  Iowa  City,  and  Bloomington;  academies  were  opened  ;  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  founded  in  Philadelphia,  removed  to  Dubuque, 
where  a  mother-house  soon  sent  out  colonies  in  all  directions.  In  1851  the 
Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction  established  a  house  at  Dubuque. 

With  great  foresight  the  bishop  secured  lands  in  various  parts  for  the 
needed  Catholic  institutions. 

Keokuk  soon  had  a  church  and  a  convent  of  Visitation  nuns;  and,  in 
1849,  Bishop  Loras  gave  several  hundred  acres  of  land  to  a  community  of 
Trappist  monks  who  were  seeking  a  spot  to  labor  and  pray.  A  new  Mel- 
leray  arose,  with  a  church  for  the  neighboring  Catholics,  and,  ere  long,  a 
free  school. 

The  growth  of  his  flock  made  the  life  of  Bishop  Loras  one  of  active 
zeal.  When  the  condition  of  affairs  justified  the  step  he  began  the  erection 
of  a  new  cathedral,  Dubuque  having  already  a  second  church.  The  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  November  14,  1848,  and 'he  lived  to  complete  and  dedicate  it. 
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In  1856,  his  failing  health  warned  him  to  seek  a  coadjutor,  and  the  Very 
Rev.  Clement  Smyth,  founder  and  prior  of  the  Trappist  Monastery,  was 
appointed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  consecrated  May  3,  1857,  bishop  of  Thanasis, 
in  partibus  infidelium.  The  venerable  bishop  died  of  paralysis,  February 
’.8,  1858,  mourned  by  his  flock  of  fifty-five  thousand  Catholics,  a  hundred 
md  seven  priests  in  his  diocese  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

Bishop  Smyth,  called  from  the  seclusion  of  the  strictest  Cistercian  rule, 
labored  earnestly  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  His  sole  aim  was  to  give  all 
his  flock  pastors  and  churches,  however  humble,  where  they  could  hear  Mass 
and  approach  the  sacraments.  He  was  zealous  in  his  endeavors  to  relieve  the 
poor,  give  shelter  to  the  orphan,  and  provide  schools  for  the  young.  When 
he  died  piously,  on  the  33d  of  September,  1865,  he  left  seventy-nine  churches, 
five  built  within  a  year,  and  twelve  more  in  progress.  Including  the  fathers 
at  his  old  home,  now  become  the  abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  La  Trappe,  with 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Ephraim  McDonnel  as  abbot,  there  were  fifty-eight  priests  in 
the  diocese  ;  there  were  fourteen  communities  of  religious  women,  and  a 
parochial  school  at  almost  every  point  where  there  was  a  resident  pastor. 

The  Rev.  John  Hennessy,  who  had  evinced  great  merit  as  a  priest  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Smyth,  and  wa^, 
consecrated  September  30,  1866.  A  few  years  later  the  venerable  priest, 
Very  Rev.  Terence  James  Donohoe,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  for  several  years  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of 
Dubuque,  died  January  5,  1869,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  The  mother  house, 
established  at  Dubuque  in  1833,  had  given  rise  to  two  other  houses  in 
Dubuque,  and  to  convents  in  Davenport,  Iowa  City,  Des  Moines,  and  Mus¬ 
catine,  all  directing  well-attended  academies  and  schools. 

John  Hennessy  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  made  this  country  his  home, 
with  the  high  ambition  of  laboring  to  keep  fresh  in  all  hearts  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors.  He  began  his  labors  as  a  missionary  priest  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Louis  in  1850,  as  a  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.John  the  Baptist  at  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  and  for  a  few  years  subsequently  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Gravois,  in  St.  Louis 
County.  While  still  retaining  this  charge  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hennessy  was 
appointed  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  and  Holy  Scripture  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  seminary  at  Carondelet,  and  in  1857  became  superior  of  that  institution, 
his  learning  and  experience  fitting  him  for  the  position.  He  was  subsequently 
attached  to  the  Cathedral,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in  the  now  episcopal  city  of  St.  Joseph.  Having 
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been  elected  bishop  of  Dubuque  on  the  24th  of  April,  1866,  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  on  the  30th  of  September  in  that  year.  The  important  diocese  confided 
to  Bishop  Hennessy  conprised  the  whole  state  of  Iowa,  with  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  Catholic  population  which  already  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  souls, 
with  about  sixty  priests  and  seventy-nine  churches. 

Early  in  his  administration  Bishop  Hennessy  founded  the  Mercy  Hospi¬ 
tal  at  Davenport  on  property  secured  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pelamourgues.  He 
endeavored  to  establish  a  college,  but  it  was  not  till  1873  that  St.  Joseph’s 
College  was  opened.  It  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  same  year  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  order  of  St.  Benedict,  with 
Father  Augustine  Burns  as  superior,  founded  St.  Malachy’s  Priory  at  Cres- 
ton,  in  Union  County,  the  first  English-speaking  community  of  Benedictines 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1881  the  diocese,  which  had  increased  greatly,  was  divided,  and  a  new 
see  established  at  Davenport.  The  diocese  of  Dubuque  thus  reduced  com¬ 
prised  the  portion  of  the  state  of  Iowa  lying  north  of  the  counties  of  Harrison, 
Shelby,  Audubon,  Guthrie,  Dallas,  Polk,  Jasper,  Peweshiek,  Iowa,  Johnson, 
Cedar,  and  Scott.  By  1884  the  episcopal  city  of  Dubuque  had  a  fine  cathe¬ 
dral,  dedicated  to  St.  Raphael,  and  twenty-six  other  churches;  the  Mercy 
Hospital  and  Marine  Hospital,  both  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
an  asylum  for  orphans  of  German  parentage;  St.  Joseph’s  College;  convents 
of  Visitation  and  Presentation  nuns  and  of  Franciscan  sisters,  with  several 
academies  and  parochial  schools.  The  total  number  of  priests  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  the  churches  nearly  equaling  that  number,  giving  the  sixty 
thousand  Catholics  of  the  diocese  every  advantage  for  hearing  Mass  and 
approaching  the  sacraments;  while  the  care  of  the  growing  youth,  on  whose 
fidelity  to  the  faith  so  much  depended,  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  seven  thousand  six  hundred  attended  Catholic  schools.  Bishop  Hen¬ 
nessy  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in 
1884,  and,  in  1891,  happily  celebrated  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  his  episcopate. 

The  first  edifice  reared  by  whites  in  Minnesota  was  the  log  trading- 
house  erected  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River  by  the  brave  Catholic  pioneer, 
Daniel  du  Luht,  soon  after  he  took  possession  of  the  country  for  France,  in 
July,  1679.  The  next  year  the  Recollect  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  carried  up 
a  prisoner  by  the  Sioux,  saw  and  named  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Some 
years  after,  in  1689,  when  possession  was  again  formally  taken,  the  Jesuit 
Father  Marest  accompanied  the  French,  and,' doubtless,  said  Mass  in  Fort  Bon 
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Secours,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pepin.  Father  Guignas,  a  subsequent  mis 
sionary,  who  labored  to  convert  the  Sioux,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kicka- 
poos,  and  underwent  a  long  captivity.  No  successful  settlement  was  made 
during  the  French  rule,  nor  for  years  after  its  transfer  to  the  United  States. 
Among  the  first  settlers  lower  down,  were  Canadian  Catholics,  like  J.  B. 
Faribault.  Gradually  Catholics  made  their  homes  in  various  parts,  but  were 
without  religious  guidance  till  Bishop  Loras  and  Rev.  Mr.  Pelamourgues,  in 
1839,  visited  Fort  Snelling  and  Mendota  or  St.  Peter’s.  At  the  latter  place 
he  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  Catholics;  it  was  the  first  visit  of  a 
priest  to  their  settlement,  and,  in  spite  of  long  neglect,  they  showed  an 
earnest  desire  to  approach  the  sacraments — baptisms,  marriages,  confirmations 
followed.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  the 
next  year  the  bishop  sent  the  Rev.  Lucian  Galtier.  He  began  his  labors  at  a 
log  house  at  Mendota  given  by  Faribault.  Two  good  settlers,  Gervais  and 
Guerin,  gave  ground  on  the  opposite  side  for  a  church,  which  was  erected  in 
1841,  of  logs,  and  dedicated  in  October  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle;  it  was  poor 
indeed,  but  became  the  nucleus  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  This  pioneer  priest 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Augustine  Ravoux,  who  visited  many  stations, 
giving  instructions  in  English,  French  and  Dakota.  Somewhat  later  the 
Rev.  George  A.  Bellecourt  founded,  at  Pembina,  near  the  British  line,  the 
church  of  the  Assumption,  for  the  Catholic  half-breeds  from  Red  River  who 
had  again  gathered  there. 

The  Seventh  Council  of  Baltimore,  in  1849,  recommended  the  erection 
of  an  episcopal  see  in  Minnesota.  The  holy  father  established  the  see  of 
St.  Paul,  and  in  1850  appointed  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Cretin  as  first  bishop. 
He  had  been  an  energetic  missionary  in  the  neighboring  diocese,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  spread  of  Catholicity.  He  was  consecrated  in  France, 
January  26,  1857,  and  Juty  t°°k  possession  of  his  diocese.  The  original 
log  church  and  log  house  were  soon  relinquished  for  a  large  building  of 
brick  and  stone,  eighty-four  feet  by  forty-four,  erected  by  the  bishop  in  less 
than  five  months  after  his  arrival.  This  served  for  a  church,  school,  and  resi¬ 
dence.  There  were  three  priests  in  his  diocese,  and  he  brought  several  from 
France.  In  1856,  Bishop  Timon  of  Buffalo  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a 
cathedral,  commenced  in  1854  and  completed  in  1857;  and  priests  were 
stationed  not  only  at  St.  Peter  and  Pembina,  but  also  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  Little  Canada,  Long  Prairie,  and  among  the  Chippewas.  A 
school  and  even  a  theological  seminary  were  at  once  commenced.  Emigration 
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trait  of  character.  When  remonstrated  with  for  giving  to  the  poor  more  than 
seemed  prudent,  he  said:  “  It  is  lielated  in  Scripture,  ‘  If  a  man  has  two  coats 
he  should  give  one  to  him  who  has  none.’ ”  His  adviser  said,  “You  ought 
to  be  more  prudent  for  your  children’s  sake.”  The  man  full  of  faith  answered, 
“Divine  Providence  will  take  care  of.  them.”  Mr.  Feehan  was  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  and  was  well  versed  in  literature;  he  possessed  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  all  subjects,  and  spoke  French  fluently,  although 
his  youth  was  cast  in  the  penal  days.  Mrs.  Feehan  was  a  singularly  modest 
woman,  gentle,  mild  and  refined,  qualities  so  noticeable  in  her  distinguished 
son.  Into  such  hands  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch  committed  by  divine 
Providence,  and  in  his  early  years  trained  in  the  way  the  child  should  go.  It 
is  not  surprising  then,  that  he  was  conspicuous  in  his  early  youth  for  endear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  soul,  sweetly  blended  with  a  gentleness  of  character,  a 
humility  and  dignified  repose  that  drew  the  attention  and  delighted  every  one 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Reared  under  holy  influences,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  rock  of  Cashel  and  amidst  the  inspiring  scenes  of  the  battle¬ 
fields  where  his  forefathers  fought  and  died  in  defense  of  their  faith  and  their 
native  land,  he  became  imbued  with  a  deep  Catholic  piety,  and  a  deep-rooted 
devotion  for  his  oppressed  country. 

He  inherited  from  his  father  a  studious  character  and  a  great  love  for 
books.  Thus  he  was  irresistibly  carried  toward  a  life  of  retirement,  even  in 
his  youthful  years,  and  quickly  showed  every  sign  of  a  future  vocation  to  the 
priesthood.  His  first  lessons  were  received  under  his  father’s  roof,  which 
were  followed  by  a  solid  training  in  the  classics  and  sciences,  in  which  he 
made  such  a  remarkable  progress  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  entered 
as  an  ecclesiastical  student  in  the  Castle  Knock  College.  He  remained  in 
this  institution  two  years,  earning  the  highest  honors  for  his  scholarship  and 
exalted  virtues.  Lt  was  then  decided  to  send  him  to  the  great  college  of 
Maynooth,  which  he  entered  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  spent  five  years  in 
this  ecclesiastical  seminary,  studying  under  great  masters  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  in  which  he  gained  such  proficiency  that  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Dunboyne  establishment.  Archbishop  Kenrick,  ever  alive  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  great  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis,  sought  to  surround  himself 
with  a  talented  and  zealous  clergy,  and  he,  therefore,  made  frequent  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  renowned  seminaries  of  Ireland  for  distinguished  ecclesiastical 
students  who  were  willing  to  leave  their  native  land  for  western  America. 
A  bright  galaxy  of  names,  eminent  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  testifies 
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of  St.  Paul  says  of  him:  “  He  has  had  great  success  in  his  zealous  labors  in 
this  city  and  state,  increasing  the  Churgh  greatly,  procuring  large  additions 
to  the  clergy,  opening  schools,  establishing  charitable  institutions,  and  multi¬ 
plying  churches.  He  is  warmly  beloved  by  his  large  flock,  and  respected 
by  other  sects  for  his  learning,  piety,  amiable  character,  and  benevolence.” 

There  was,  indeed,  steady  progress;  in  1865,  the  diocese  numbered 
thirty-seven  pi'iests  and  sixty-three  churches;  in  1875,  eighty-eight  priests, and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  churches,  an  addition  of  more  than  one  hundred 
churches  in  a  decade.  Under  Bishop  Grace  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate 
took  charge  of  the  Pembina  mission,  and  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  diocese; 
in  1865  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic  opened  Bethlehem 
convent  and  academy  at  Faribault;  and  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
established  themselves  at  Mankato;  the  Benedictines  opened  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege  about  1867;  the  next  year  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  founded  a 
convent  and  reformatory  in  St.  Paul.  In  1872,  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  undertook  the  direction  of  schools  for  boys  at  St.  Paul;  and  Sisters 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  began  their  labors  at  Belle  Prairie.  The 
next  year  the  Daughters  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  the  Visitation  nuns,  founded 
a  monastery  in  St.  Paul;  soon  after  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
were  established  at  New  Ulm  and  St.  Anthony;  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  of 
Madame  d’Youville’s  rule,  planted  at  Fort  Totten  the  first  conventual  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Dakota  Territory. 

Meanwhile  the  modest  Benedictine  Priory  of  St.  Cloud  had  became  the 
abbey  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Lake,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rupert  Seidenbush  being  the 
mitered  abbot. 

In  1875,  the  diocese,  embracing  the  state  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  Ter¬ 
ritory,  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  churches,  attended  by  eighty- 
eight  priests,  and  the  Catholic  population  was  estimated  at  100,000;  the  bap¬ 
tisms  in  Minnesota  being  about  5,500,  and  in  Dakota  200.  The  illustrious 
Pope  Pius  IX,  by  his  brief  of  February  12,  1875,  to  relieve  the  bishop  of  St. 
Paul,  formed  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  into  a  vicariate-apoStolic. 

In  that  same  year  the  bishop  obtained  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland.  Dakota,  which  had  also  been  subject  to  Bishop 
Grace,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  vicar-apostolic  in  1879.  Five  years 
afterwards  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  thus  curtailed,  contained  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  priests  and  more  than  two  hundred  churches,  with  hospitals, 
asylums,  protectories,  academies,  and  schools.  Mere  statistics  give  little  idea 
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of  the  real  work  of  a  bishop  in  looking  after  the  neglected  Catholics,  exciting 
faith,  guiding  the  clergy,  stimulating  them  in  their  arduous  labors,  watching 
over  the  rising  generation.  In  July,  1884,  Bishop  Grace  celebrated  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  his  episcopate,  the  city  tendering  him  a  most  heartfelt  ovation. 
Then,  to  the  regret  of  all,  he  resigned  the  see  of  St.  Paul  and  became  titular 
bishop  of  Mennith. 

His  successor  as  bishop  of  St.  Paul,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  was  born 
at  Burnchurch,  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1838, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  America  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  After 
temporary  residence  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  his  father, 
Richard  Ireland,  settled  in  St.  Paul  and  became  a  builder.  While  a  pupil  in 
the  cathedral-school  young  Ireland  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Cretin, 
who  discerned  in  the  talented  boy  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  sent 
by  the  bishop  to  Meximeux,  France,  where  he  went  through  the  Preparatory 
Seminary,  and  entered  the  Grand  Seminary  at  Hyeres  for  his  theological 
course.  Returning  to  Minnesota  in  1861,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Grace 
on  the  21st  of  December.  The  young  priest  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  front 
as  chaplain  of  the  Fifth  Minnesota  regiment,  and  for  fifteen  months  he  served, 
fearlessly  confronting  all  dangers,  so  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  reverence 
of  those  most  prejudiced  against  his  faith.  When  his  health  yielded  to 
the  constant  and  laborious  duty  on  the  field,  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Paul 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Cathedral.  Here  his  zeal,  activity,  and  energy 
made  him  a  marked  man.  The  building  up  of  the  state  by  immigration,  the 
study  of  its  early  history,  the  cause  of  temperance,  all  found  in  him  an  active 
advocate,  while  no  one  was  more  exact  and  devoted  in  his  priestly  duties. 
On  the  12th  of  February,  1875,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pope,  bishop  of 
Maronea  and  vicar-apostolic  of  Nebraska.  To  prevent  his  diocese  from 
losing  so  able  a  man,  Dr.  Grace  went  to  Rome  and  pleaded  so  successfully 
that  the  bishop-elect  was  made  his  coadjutor;  as  such  he  was  consecrated 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  December  21,  1875.  Flis  work  as  an 
advocate  of  temperance  became  more  general.  He  entered  warmly  into 
projects  for  forming  Catholic  colonies  in  Minnesota,  engaging  capitalists  in 
the  East  in  the  good  work,  and  obtaining  most  consoling  results,  so  that 
some  districts  are  permanently  Catholic,  with  schools  under  Catholic  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  general  appreciation  with  which  he  is  regarded  that 
he  has  been  for  several  years  president  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Minnesota.  He  attended  the  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  in  1884,  and  on 
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his  return  to  his  diocese  presided  in  New  York  at  a  meeting  to  organize  a 
Catholic  Historical  Society  for  the  United  States.  In  the  establishment  of 
the  Catholic  University  he  has  also  been  a  most  active  worker.  Soon  after 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  that  institution  in  Washington,  the  sovereign 
pontiff  erected  a  new  ecclesiastical  province,  with  .St.  Paul  as  the  metropolitan 
see.  Dr.  Ireland  then  became  archbishop  of  St.  Paul  and  received  the 
pallium  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1888. 

The  following  are  the  late  statistics  of  the  archdiocese:  Diocesan  priests, 
184;  priests  of  religious  orders,  36;  churches  with  resident  priests,  150; 
missions  with  churches,  63;  stations,  8;  chapels,  14;  seminary  for  diocesan 
clergy,  1;  college  for  boys,  1;  academies  for  girls,  6;  parochial  schools,  79; 
pupils,  14,250;  orphan  asylums,  3;  infant  asylums,  1;  industrial  school,  1; 
hospitals,  3;  homes  for  the  aged  poor,  2;  other  charitable  institutions,  4; 
Catholic  population,  215,000. 


Chapter  XLIV 


The  Fait  Cilesteitn  Plains. 


INDIAN  Reservations  and  Agencies.— Cathodic  Tribes  .Suffer.— Spoliation  of 
Lands.— The  Development  of  Kansas.— Rapid  Rise  of  Religious  Interests. 
— Creation  of  Three  Dioceses. — A  Nebraska  College  Foundation. — AT  The 
Foot  of  the  Rockies.  —  Bishop  Machebceuf  of  Denver.  —  Zealous  Bishop 
Marty. 


iE  Indians  of  this  continent  have  always  been  the  object  of  the  zeal 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  first  glories  in  our  history  are  her 
devoted  sons,  Cancer,  Segura,  White,  Altham,  Jogues,  Menard, 
Marquette,  Gravier,  Margil,  Poisson,  Souel,  men  who  gave  not 
only  talent  and  life,  but  life’s  blood,  to  save  the  Indians.  The 
course  of  our  government,  unfortunately,  has  been  fatal  to  the 

red  man. 

One  of  the  projects  long  persisted  in  was  to  transfer  all  of  the  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Under  this  the  Catholic  Miamis,  Winnebagoes,  Quapaws, 
the  Spanish  Indians  of  Florida,  Chippewas,  who  had  been  Catholics  for  a 
century,  were  huddled  together,  in  land  often  unsusceptible  of  culture,  and 
cut  off  from  all  Catholic  guidance  and  direction.  The  system  was  covered 
up  with  pretexts  of  national  grounds  ;  but  when,  in  spite  of  government 
attempts,  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  really  active  missionaries  among 
the  tribes  were  Catholic,  resort  was  had,  in  the  administration  of  General 
Grant,  to  divide  up  the  agencies  among  the  various  religious  denominations, 
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few  being  assigned  to  Catholics  ;  and  many,  where  Indians  were  entirely 
Catholic,  being  assigned  to  ProtestanLsects,  who  at  once,  with  government 
aid,  began  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  the  Indians. 

As  tribe  after  tribe  was  taken  from  dioceses  and  carried  beyond  the  exist¬ 
ing  jurisdictions,  the  Second  Council  of  Baltimore,  in  1833,  asked  that  these 
tribes  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  Holy 
See,  in  the  following  year,  so  ordained.  Father  Van  Quickenborne  accord¬ 
ingly  began  a  Kickapoo  mission  in  1836. 

The  Pottawatomies  of  St.  Joseph’s  River,  Indiana,  among  whom  Badin, 
in  1830,  revived  the  old  missions,  and  was  succeeded  by  earnest  priests  like 
Deseille  and  Petit,  who  attended  them  till  the  tribe  was  carried  off,  in  1838, 
by  United  States  troops,  and  placed  at  Council  Bluffs. 

These  formed  a  second  mission,  and  a  third  of  the  same  nation  was 
formed  at  Sugar  Creek. 

The  Osages,  on  whom  a  Presbyterian  mission  had  been  forced,  had 
long  desired  priests,  especially  after  the  visits  of  Rev.  Mr.  De  la  Croix  and 
Father  Van  Quickenborne.  At  last,  in  1846,  Father  Shoenmakers,  S.  J., 
began  a  mission  among  them. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  then  came  to  establish  schools  for  the 
Pottawatomies,  and  Sisters  of  Loretto  for  the  Kansas.  The  Rev.  Peter  J. 
De  Smet  was  made  the  procurator  of  the  missions  ;  and,  finding  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  United  States  generally  indifferent  to  them,  he  appealed  to 
Catholic  France  and  Belgium,  and,  for  many  years,  drew  from  Europe  the 
resources  that  enabled  the  apostolic  men  to  continue  their  work,  besides 
enlisting  zealous  priests,  and  procuring  church  plate,  vestments,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  mission. 

These  missions  were  under  the  see  of  St.  Louis  until  1850,  when  the 
Holy  See  erected  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  the  Indian  Territory  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Rev.  Father  John  B.  Miege  of  the  society  was  con¬ 
secrated  bishop  and  vicar-apostolic; 

From  the  mission  on  the  Kansas,  St.  Joseph’s  chapel  on  Shunganon 
Creek,  that  of  the  Seven  Dolors  on  Mission  Creek,  and  that  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Soldier  Creek,  were  regularly  attended.  While  from  the  Osage 
mission  the  Peorias,  the  Miamis,  Quapaws,  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  scattered 
bands  of  the  Osages,  received  visits  of  the  zealous  priests.  The  whole  Catho¬ 
lic  population  was  estimated  at  over  five  thousand. 

But  the  Indian  lands  were  soon  purchased,  and  settlers  began  to  enter. 
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The  future  state  of  Kansas  becajne  a  battle-ground  between  two  contending 
parties.  As  both  were  from  parts  of  the  country  where  Catholicity  had  least 
influence — the  fanatical  New-Englander  and  the  colonist  from  the  slave  states 
— the  early  population  did  not  give  a  large  proportion  of  Catholics.  Yet,  in 
1855,  the  bishop  had  erected  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
Leavenworth,  which  has  since  been  the  episcopal  residence.  Then  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  fathers  from  St.  Vincent’s  Abbey  in  Pennsylvania  founded  a  church 
at  Doniphan,  Lecompton  had  its  priest,  and  Indianola  its  chapel.  German 
and  Irish  settlements  soon  appeared  to  claim  pastoral  care;  and,  in  1858,  the 
Benedictines  were  erecting  a  German  church  at  Leavenworth  City,  their  priory 
being  removed  from  Doniphan  to  Atchison,  where,  in  time,  they  founded  a 
college. 

In  a  few  years  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were  directing  an  academy  at 
Leavenworth,  and  devoting  themselves  to  works  of  mercy. 

The  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state  was  soon  followed  by  the  Civil  War, 
but  emigration  flowed  in.  In  1863  the  churches  had  increased  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  in  a  period  of  three  years.  The  next  year  the  Carmelite 
fathers  began  their  labors  among  the  Germans  of  Leavenworth  City,  and  a 
convent  of  Benedictine  nuns  appears  at  Atchison. 

In  time  the  Pottawatomies  were  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  many  took 
up  farms,  the  rest  of  their  lands  being  sold  to  settlers.  This  step,  which  was 
not  generally  adopted  by  the  Osages,  worked  badly.  The  missions  were  thus 
broken  up,  although  the  manual  labor  schools  were  maintained.  The  Indians 
who  preferred  to  maintain  tribal  relations  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory, 
and  many,  even  of  those  who  had  elected  to  become  citizens,  followed. 

In  1870,  the  Jesuit  fathers  began  a  college  at  St.  Mary’s  mission,  and  a 
theological  seminary  was  added  to  the  institutions  of  the  vicariate.  Leaven¬ 
worth  had  an  hospital  and  orphan  asylum,  and  there  were  fourteen  parochial 
schools  in  operation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rt.  Rev.  bishop  sought  to  return  to  the  position  of  a 
missionary  in  his  order,  and  on  the  nth  of  June,  1871,  the  Benedictine  Dom 
Louis  M.  Fink,  who  had  been  appointed  his  coadjutor,  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  fartibus.  Four  years  after,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Miege  resigned,  leaving 
the  state  which  he  and  the  fathers  of  his  order  had  found  a  wilderness,  with 
only  Indian  inhabitants,  a  thriving  member  of  the  Union,  with  a  Catholic 
population  of  forty  thousand,  fifty-nine  priests,  and  seventy-eight  churches 
and  chapels. 
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On  the  22d  of  May,  1877,  the  Holy  See  erected  the  see  of  Leavenworth, 
and  Bishop  Fink  was  transferred  to  it.  Michael  Fink  was  born  in  Trifters- 
berg,  Bavaria,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1S34,  and,  after  studying  in  the  Latin 
school  and  gymnasium  at  Ratisbon,  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Called  to  a  religious  life  he  sought  admission  among  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  of  St.  Vincent’s  Abbey,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  received  by  the  founder,  Abbot  Wirnmer,  and  made  his  profession  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1854,  taking  the  name  of  Louis  Maria.  After  completing  his 
theological  studies  he  was  ordained  priest  on  the  28th  of  May,  1857,  by 
Bishop  Young,  of  Erie.  The  first  missionary  labors  of  the  young  Benedic¬ 
tine  were  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.  He  was  then  made  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  Covington,  Ky.,  where  he  completed  a  fine  church.  He 
introduced  into  the  parish  Benedictine  nuns  to  direct  a  girls’  school,  which 
was  one  of  his  earliest  cares.  Appointed  to  St.  Joseph’s,  Chicago,  he  aroused 
a  spirit  of  faith  in  his  flock  at  that  place  and  gathered  so  many  around  the 
altar  that  a  new  church  was  required,  which  he  erected  at  a  cost  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  planting  a  large  and  well-arranged  school-house  beside  it. 
As  prior  of  the  house  of  his  order  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  he  showed  the  same  zeal 
and  ability;  and  when  Bishop  Miege  wished  to  obtain  a  coadjutor  to  whom 
he  could  resign  his  charge,  that  prelate  solicited  the  appointment  of  the  prior 
of  St.  Benedict.  The  latter  was  consecrated  at  St.  Joseph’s,  Chicago,  by 
Bishop  Foley  of  that  see. 

The  diocese  of  Leavenworth  is  a  large  and  important  one,  and  Bishop 
Fink  in  pastorals  and  otherwise  shows  his  zeal  for  Catholic  progress.  His 
diocese  is  well  provided  with  educational  establishments  for  its  80,000  Catho¬ 
lics.  St.  Benedict’s  College  is  connected  with  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at 
Atchison;  the  Jesuit  fathers  direct  St.  Mary’s  College  at  St.  Mary’s;  there 
are  besides  three  academies  and  forty-eight  parochial  schools,  with  4,000 
pupils,  under  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  Sisters,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  of 
Charity,  and  of  St.  Agnes.  The  diocese  also  possesses  orphan  houses  and 
hospitals  under  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  60,000. 

The  diocese  of  Leavenworth  had  increased  so  much  in  population  that  in 
1887  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Leo  XIII,  erected  two  new  episcopal  sees  in  the 
state  of  Kansas,  that  of  Concordia  in  the  northwest,  and  Wichita  in  the  south. 

The  choice  for  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  see  fell  on  the  Rev.  James 
O’Reilley,  an  active  and  energetic  priest.  He  was  born  not  far  from  Cavan, 
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Ireland,  where  his  parents  were  substantial  farmers.  Coming  in  boyhood  to 
the  United  States,  he  evinced  avocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and,  perse¬ 
vering,  pursued  his  course  of  theology  in  the  Salesianum  at  Milwaukee.  He 
was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Fink,  of  Leavenworth,  in  1874,  and  stationed 
at  Irish  Creek.  The  bishop,  however,  soon  called  him  to  Leavenworth,  mak¬ 
ing  him  assistant  at  the  Cathedral,  and  confiding  to  him  the  charge  of  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  Kickapoo.  Never  sparing  himself,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Reilley 
labored  with  so  much  zeal  and  earnestness  that  his  health  failed,  and  he  went 
to  Europe  in  1S81,  visiting  the  Eternal  City.  Returning  to  the  diocese,  he 
took  charge  of  the  church  of  the  Assumption  at  Topeka,  in  March,  1882. 
Here  he  went  to  work  with  his  wonted  energy,  acquired  property  for 
two  new  churches,  of  which  he  saw  the  necessity,  and  built  a  parochial 
residence. 

On  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Wichita  he  was  appointed  the  first  bishop 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1887,  but  before  the  bulls  for  his  consecration  arrived  his 
health  again  gave  way,  and  he  expired  on  the  26th  day  in  the  same  month  in 
which  he  was  appointed.  On  the  demise  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  O’Rielley, 
unconsecrated,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  an  administrator  till  a  bishop  was 
elected.  The  organization  of  the  new  diocese  thus  devolved  on  Very  Rev. 
M.  J.  Casey,  who  was  made  administrator  on  the  15th  of  October. 

In  the  summer  Qf  1888  his  holiness,  Leo  XIII,  elected  to  the  see  of 
Wichita  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hennessy,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
two  years  and  lost  his  father  in  early  life.  He  was  educated  in  the  college 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  St.  Louis,  and,  after  commencing 
his  classical  studies  there,  proceeded  to  Cape  Girardeau,  where  he  completed 
his  course  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  was  ordained  at  St.  John’s  Church, 
St.  Louis.  He  soon  after  became  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  at  Iron  Mountain,  where  he  remained  until  18S0,  when  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis  and  became  pastor  of  the  Cathedral,  a  position  which 
he  retained  till  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
schools,  and  was  especially  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Reform  School 
at  Glencoe,  editing  a  little  journal  called  “The  Homeless  Boy.”  The  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  brother-priests  was  seen  in  his  choice  as  treasurer 
of  the  Clerical  Mutual  Aid  Society,  and  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the 
St  Louis  Orphans’  Board.  Dr.  Hennessy  is  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learn¬ 
ing,  an  able  writer,  and  well  fitted  by  his  piety,  urbanity,  and  skill  in  the 
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management  of  affairs  to  build  up  the  new  diocese,  which  is  at  present  united 
in  administration  with  that  of  Concordia. 

Nebraska  formed  at  first  part  of  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  the  Indian 
Territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  when,  with  the  influx  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  settlements  were  formed,  a  brick  church  sprang  up  at  Omaha,  in  1855, 
before  any  Protestant  sect  established  a  conventicle.  Then  Nebraska  City 
and  St.  Patrick’s  settlement  were  visited.  As  there  was  every  prospect  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Nebraska,  the  Holy  See,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1857,  made  it  a  separate  vicariate,  including  also  the  territories  of 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  Bishop  Miege  governed  it  as  administrator 
apostolic,  ad  interim ,  till  the  appointment  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  O’Gorman, 
D.  D.,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  and  vicar-apostolic,  May  8,  1859.  There 
were  then  about  seven  thousand  Catholics  in  the  territory,  including  the  Black 
Feet  Indians,  among  whom  the  Jesuits  were  conducting  a  mission. 

In  1863,  we  find  the  Benedictines  at  Nebraska  City,  with  a  school  under 
their  care,  and  a  convent  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Omaha. 

Three  years  later  the  bishop  was  struggling  to  replace  the  small  church 
at  Omaha  by  a  larger  and  more  fitting  structure,  but  his  flock  was  poor;  there 
were  but  two  brick  churches  in  the  vicariate,  the  rest  being  of  frame  or  logs. 

In  1868,  Montana  was  erected  into  a  separate  vicariate,  but  no  bishop 
was  ever  consecrated  and  the  eastern  part  remained  under  the  vicar-apostolic 
of  Nebraska. 

Bishop  O’Gorman  died  at  Cincinnati,  of  cholera  morbus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1874.  He  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  born  in  1809,  and  renounced  the 
world  to  embrace  the  Cistercian  rule  in  the  Trappist  Order,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  He  was  one  of  the  first  sent  to  America  to  found  New  Melleray, 
of  which  he  became  prior  on  the  promotion  of  Rev.  Clement  Smyth  to  the 
episcopate.  Catholicity  had  made  but  a  feeble  beginning  in  Nebraska  when 
he  left  his  monastery  to  direct  it.  At  his  death  there  were  twenty  priests 
and  as  many  churches,  fifty-six  stations,  three  convents,  an  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  twelve  thousand  Catholics. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Byrne,  as  administrator,  governed  the  vicariate 
till  the  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  O’Connor,  in  1876.  James 
O’Connor  was  born  in  Queenstown,  Ireland,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1823, 
and,  coming  to  this  country  in  1838,  finished  his  preparatory  studies  in  the 
seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was  sent  to 
the  Urban  College  at  Rome.  Trained  there  to  the  soundest  philosophy  and 
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theology  by  the  eminent  professors  of  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  he  was 

4 

ordained  in  the  Eternal  City  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  year 
1845.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  for  seven  years  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sionary  duties  in  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
superior  of  St.  Michael’s  Theological  and  Preparatory  Seminary  at  Glenwood, 
near  Pittsburg,  and  organized  the  different  departments,  directing  the  whole 
so  ably  that  he  was  compelled  to  erect  an  additional  wing  in  1862  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  increased  number  of  students. 

Resigning  his  position  in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia, 
filling  also  the  chairs  of  philosophy,  moral  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  history 
until  the  year  1862,  when  he  visited  Europe  and  on  his  return  became  pastor 
of  St.  Dominic’s  Church,  Holmesburg.  In  1S76  he  was  elected  vicar-apos- 
toiic  of  Nebraska,  and  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Dibona  on  the  20th  of 
August.  He  founded  Creighton  College — through  the  liberality  of  a  citizen 
of  that  name — in  1S79  an<^  confided  it  to  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  introduced  the  Franciscan  fathers  who  have  two  houses  of  their  order. 
The  vicariate,  when  Bishop  O’Connor  attended  the  plenary  council  of  Balti¬ 
more  in  1884,  contained  more  than  seventy-five  priests,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
churches  and  six  charitable  institutions,  six  academies,  and  seventeen  parochial 
schools. 

In  1885  the  state  of  Nebraska  was  made  the  diocese  of  Omaha,  and 
Bishop  O’Connor  was  transferred  to  the  new  see.  He  was  engaged  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  order  of  nuns  for  work  among  the  Indians  when  death  closed  his 
valuable  career,  May  27,  1890.  He  was  succeeded,  in  January,  1891,  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Richard  Scannell  who,  for  four  years  previously,  had  been  bishop  of 
Concordia,  Kansas. 

When  Catholicity  had  so  spread  through  the  state  of  Kansas  in  its 
days  of  peace  as  to  the  number  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  churches, 
attended  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  priests,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Leo 
XIII,  determined  to  divide  the  diocese  of  Leavenworth.  The  counties  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  were  formed  into  the  new  diocese  of  Concor¬ 
dia.  As  its  bishop  was  selected  a  priest  who  had  labored  long  in  the  hard 
missions  of  Tennessee,  and  who  had  displayed  ability  in  many  positions. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Scannell  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Cloyne, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of  May,,  1845,  of  Patrick  and  Johanna 
Collins)  Scannell.  He  attended  the  school  in  his  native  place  till  he  was 
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fifteen,  when  he  went  to  Middleton,  the  town  in  which  Curran  was  educated. 
Here  he  pursued  a  classical  course  under  Patrick  Riordan,  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  but 
the  piety  inherent  in  the  family  inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  become  a 
priest,  and  he  entered  All  Hallows’  College,  Dublin,  in  1866,  where  he  had 
as  fellow-students  Bishop  Scanlan,  of  Utah,  and  Bishop  O’Reiily,  of  Port 
Augustus.  After  passing  through  his  course  of  philosophy  and  theology,  he 
was  ordained  priest  on  the  26th  of  February,  1871,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Francis  Whelan,  vicar- apostolic  of  Bombay.  Having  been  accepted  for  the 
diocese  of  Nashville,  the  young  priest  came  to  this  country  and  arrived  in 
that  city  in  1871.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Cathedral  as  assistant,  and 
labored  there  till  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  rector  at  St.  Columba’s 
Church  in  East  Nashville,  taking  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Meagher, 
who  died  that  year  as  a  martyr  of  charity  while  attending  the  Catholics  at 
Memphis  who  were  dying  of  yellow  fever.  The  next  year  he  was  recalled 
to  Nashville  to  become  rector  of  the  Cathedral.  When  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Feehan  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scannell  was 
appointed  administrator,  sedc  vacante ,  and  governed  the  diocese  till  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  Bishop  Rademacher,  in  June,  1883.  He  then  visited  Europe  to 
recruit  his  health,  which  was  seriously  impaired.  In  1S85  the  bishop 
intrusted  him  with  the  organization  of  a  new  parish  in  West  Nashville.  Here 
the  active  priest  soon  reared  a  fine  chui'ch  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.  In 
August,  1886,  he  became  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  This  able,  laborious, 
and  experienced  priest  was  elected  in  July,  1S87,  to  the  see  of  Concordia,  and 
his  bulls  were  issued  on  the  9th  of  August.  He  was  consecrated  in  the 
church  which  he  had  erected,  on  the  30th  of  November,  by  his  grace  Arch¬ 
bishop  Feehan,  assisted  by  Bishop  McCloskey,  of  Louisville,  and  Bishop 
Rademacher,  of  Nashville.  The  sermon  was  pronounced  by  his  grace  Arch¬ 
bishop  Elder,  of  Cincinnati.  The  bishops  of  Fort  Wayne,  Covington,  and 
Mobile  were  also  present.  The  diocese  which  he  proceeded  to  govern  had  a 
nucleus  of  about  twenty  priests  and  thirty  churches. 

He  was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Omaha  in  December,  1890,  leaving 
in  his  former  diocese,  twenty-two  priests  and  ten  ecclesiastical  students,  forty- 
eight  churches  and  twenty-seven  stations,  ten  parochial  schools  with  1,000 
pupils,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  15,000;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a 
proportionate  success  will  attend  his  zealous  labors  in  Nebraska. 

Colorado,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  Arkansas,  is  part 
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of  the  territory  claimed  by  us  as  part  of  ancient  Louisiana,  and  thus  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  diocese  of  that  name.  In  the  Spanish  part  there 
were  churches  at  Trinidad,  La  Costilla,  and  Los  Conejos,  with  dependent 
chapels;  but  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  in  the  more  northerly  portion  drew 
numbers  of  miners,  who  soon  founded  Denver,  Central  City,  and  other  towns. 
The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Santa  Fe  at  first  extended  their  ministry  to  these 
new-comers,  but,  as  the  increase  of  population  promised  to  be  rapid,  Col¬ 
orado,  which  had  been  made  into  a  state,  received  a  bishop.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Projectus  Macheboeuf,  for  many  years  on  the  mission  in  New  Mexico,  was 
consecrated  on  the  16th  of  August,  1868,  bishop  and  vicar-apostolic,  his  juris¬ 
diction  extending  also  over  Utah.  The  Rocky  Mountains  intersect  Colorado, 
but  it  has  large  and  fertile  valleys.  That,  of  San  Luis,  in  the  south,  is  an 
immense  well-wooded  amphitheatre  surrounded  by  mountains,  with  an  area 
of  18,000  square  miles.  The  mineral  resources  are  very  great,  and  include 
gold,  silver,  copper,  gypsum,  coal,  salt,  iron,  and  limestone.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Arkansas,  Grande  del  Norte,  Grand  Costilla,  Yampa,  and  a  fork  of  the 
Nebraska.  Denver  (the  capital),  Leadville,  and  Central  City,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities.  Colorado  was  formed  into  a  territory  in  1861,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state  in  1876. 

Joseph  Projectus  Macheboeuf  was  born  at  Riom,  in  the  diocese  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  France,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1812,  and  was  in  childhood  a  pupil  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools ;  after  being  graduated  in  the  college  of 
his  native  city  he  entered  the  Sulpitian  Seminary  at  Montferran,  where  he 
mastered  philosophy,  theology,  and  other  branches  of  ecclesiastical  learning. 
After  receiving  ordination  in  the  Advent  of  1836,  he  was  employed  in  the 
ministry  in  France  for  three  years,  but,  preferring  to  become  a  missionary, 
volunteered  with  Rev.  Mr.  Lamy,  late  archbishop  of  Sante  Fe,  to  accompany 
Bishop  Purcell  to  his  diocese.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  French  priests  had  reared  a  chapel  in  the 
last  century.  Here  he  remained  eleven  years,  developing  the  church  and 
institutions.  Having  been  invited  to  New  Mexico  by  Bishop  Lamy,  then 
vicar-apostolic  of  that  territory,  he  reached  it  by  a  laborious  route  through 
New  Orleans  and  Texas.  As  vicar-general  he  labored  earnestly  in  that  old 
Catholic  field  till  1860,  when  Bishop  Lamy  sent  him  to  Colorado,  where  a 
new  population  was  gathering.  Beginning  as  vicar-general  for  that  territory, 
Rev.  Mr.  Macheboeuf  may  be  said  to  have’*  created  all  that  the  Church  has 
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there  to-day.  He  built  the  first  church  in  Denver,  and  attended  Catholics 
wherever  they  gathered,  till  other  priests  came  to  assume  local  direction  of 
the  churches  that  grew  up.  So  rapidly  did  Catholicity  develop  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  that  in  1868  there  were  seventeen  churches  or  chapels.  Denver  had  a 
convent  of  Sisters  of  Loretto,  with  an  academy  and  a  school  for  boys.  Pope 
Pius  IX  in  that  year  constituted  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  Colorado,  extending 
over  the  territory  of  that  name,  and  also  over  Utah.  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Mache- 
boeuf,  having  been  appointed  titular  bishop  of  Epiphania,  was  consecrated 
August  16,  1868,  in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral.  He  lived  to  see  Denver  a  city  of 
seventv-five  thousand  inhabitants,  with  six  Catholic  churches,  with  convents, 
academy,  hospital,  asylum,  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  several  parochial 
schools.  There  are  jfifty-one  priests  in  the  vicariate,  officiating  in  ninety-six 
churches  and  chapels,  and  the  Catholic  population  in  1884  was  nearly  fifty 
thousand.  He  died  July  9,  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Nicholas 
C.  Matz. 

/  The  constant  and  rapid  growth  of  the  contiguous  Wyoming  Territory 
saw  Catholic  churches  springing  up,  and  in  1887  the  time  had  arrived  when 
a  bishop  was  needed  to  organize  the  work  of  Catholicity,  and  give  that  energy 
to  the  creation  of  public  institutions  which  only  the  presence  of  a  bishop  can 
call  forth.  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  the  year  of  his  sacerdotal  jubilee,  erected 
Wyoming  Territory  into  a  diocese  on  the  9th  of  August,  1887.  The  episcopal 
see  was  fixed  at  Cheyenne,  in  Laramie  County,  a  growing  city,  already  pos¬ 
sessing  a  fine  church,  an  academy  of  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  and  a 
parochial  school.  To  guide  the  new  flock  thus  selected  the  sovereign  pontiff 
elected  the  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Burke,  an  active  and  energetic  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  May  5,  1S45,  but  when  a  child 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents,  who  fixed  their  home  in  Chicago. 
There  young  Maurice  received  his  rudimentary  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  entered  the  university  of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Lake.  He  had  chosen 
the  House  of  the  Lord  for  his  inheritance,  and  having  been  accepted  as  a 
student,  was  sent  to  the  American  College  at  Rome,  where,  after  a  thorough 
course  extending  over  nine  years,  he  was  ordained  by  Cardinal  Patrizi  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1875. 

On  his  return  to  his  diocese  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Chicago,  as  assistant  priest.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1S78,  he  was 
appointed  to  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Joliet,  and  by  his  energy  and  zeal  erected  a 
very  fine  church  and  parochial  schools,  confiding  the  care  of  the  young  to  the 
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Sisters  of  Loretto.  The  evident  ability  of  the  devoted  priest  marked  him  as  one 
to  whom  important  duties  woulcbbe  confided.  When  the  diocese  of  Cheyenne 
was  erected  the  choice  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  consecrated  bishop  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1887,  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name,  Chicago,  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Feehan,  assisted  by  Bishops  McCloskey,  of  Louisville,  and  Cosgrove,  of 
Davenport.  His  diocese  is  one  in  which  preparation  is  to  be  made  for  an  incom¬ 
ing  population;  it  contains  now  about  4,500  white  and  3,500  Indian  Catholics. 

It  remains  but  to  notice  briefly  the  illustrious  bishop  in  Dakota  who  is 
now  the  chief  apostle  and  defender  of  our  Indians  on  the  plains.  Martin 
Marty  was  born  at  Schwyz,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1S34, 
and,  entering  in  youth  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Einsiedlen,  made  his 
profession  on  the  20th  of  May,  1855.  The  young  monk  had  already  pursued 
his  theological  studies  with  such  zeal  and  talent  that  the  next  year  he  was 
ordained,  on  the  14th  of  September.  A  colony  of  monks  from  Einsiedlen 
was  sent  to  Indiana  in  1854,  and  founded  St.  Meinrad’s.  Dom  Marty  arrived 
in  i860  to  share  the  labors  of  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict,  and  when  the  priory 
was  established  five  years  later  he  was  made  the  first  superior.  The  little 
community  prospered,  receiving  postulants  who  persevered,  and  <-he  mission 
work  increasing.  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1870  erected  St.  Meinrad’s  into  an  abbey, 
constituting  the  fathers  connected  with  it  into  the  “Helveto-American  Con¬ 
gregation,”  and  Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Marty  was  made  mitered  abbot.  The  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  new  monastery  was  laid  May  22,  1872.  Abbot  Marty  presided  for 
several  years,  perfecting  the  institutions  under  his  care,  and  extending  the 
missions,  erecting  churches,  and  fostering  education.  But  he  had  always  desired 
to  undertake  missions  among  the  Indians,  and  at  last  he  went  with  some 
fathers  to  Dakota.  The  work -there  gave  such  promising  hopes  that  he 
resigned  his  dignity  of  abbot  to  devote  himself  to  it.  In  1879  the  territory 
of  Dakota  was  formed  into  a  vicariate-apostolic  and  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  zealous  Benedictine,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tiberias  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1880.  When  Bishop  Marty  attended  the  plenary  council,  four 
years  later,  there  were  nearly  ninety  churches  and  fifty  priests  in  his  vicariate, 
with  seven  Indian  missions  attended  by  his  clergy,  Benedictine,  Ursuline,  and 
Presentation  nuns,  with  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Youville  Sisters  of 
Charity  aiding  in  the  good  work.  He  died  in  1896. 

The  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  comprising  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  was 
established  in  1889,  and  now  contains  about  72  churches  and  chapels,  at¬ 
tended  by  as  many  priests. 


Chapter  XLV. 


On  tbc  Pacific  Slope. 


EARLY  Days. — Arrival  or  the  Gold  Seekers. — Gold  the  Only  Worship.— San 
Francisco’s  First  Church.  —  Hard  Work  eor  The  Clergy.  —  Institutions 
Gradually  Established. — Work  Among  the  Miners. — Zeal  oe  Archbishop 
Allemany. — In  Oregon  and  Washington  States. — Zealous  Father  Blanch¬ 
es — Eater  Prelates  and  Events. 


HE  states  and  territories  of  the  Pacific  coast  are,  in  many  respects, 
“  a  land  apart”  from  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Separated  from  the 
other  states  by  an  immense  tract  of  unsettled  territory,  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  which  must  ever  continue  a  desert,  as  well  as 
by  the  great  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  western  slope 
of  that  chain  presents  to  the  new-comer  an  aspect  not  less  different 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  than  the  latter  differ  from  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  climate,  with  its  semi-tropical  division  of  wet  and  dry  seasons 
the  evidently  volcanic  formation  of  its  surface,  the  huge  mountain  chains 
with  all  their  accessories  of  valleys,  precipices,  torrents,  and  cataracts,  which 
occupy  most  of  its  area,  and  the  peculiar  vegetation  that  covers  its  soil,  all 
wear  a  foreign  appearance  to  an  Eastern  visitor;  and  the  people  themselves, 
though  forming  an  integral  part  of  his  own  nation,  are  scarcely  less  strange 
to  his  eyes.  Men  of  races  hardly  known  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains  meet  him  at  every  step;  and  not  only  do  the  different  European 
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and  Asiatic  races  retain  their  national  customs  and  characters  much  more 
tenaciously  than  the  immigrant  population  of  the  Eastern  states,  but  they 
have  very  considerably  modified  the  character  of  their  American  fellow- 
settlers.  The  way  in  which  California,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  Oregon, 
was  settled  was  altogether  different  from  the  usual  system  of  colonization 
which  has  added  so  many  states  to  the  Union  from  Ohio  to  Nebraska,  and 
from  Mississippi  and  Texas  to  Minnesota.  The  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast 
before  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  involved  as  complete  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  home  associations,  and  as  great  a  change  from  early  habits,  to  an 
American,  as  does  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  European  immi¬ 
grant;  and  at  its  end  he  found  himself  in  a  country  entirely  different,  both 
physically  and  socially,  from  all  that  he  had  been  previously  accustomed  to. 
The  influence  of  the  old  Spanish  settlements,  in  which  for  years  was  to  be 
found  the  only  established  society  of  the  country,  the  mixture  of  men  of  all 
the  European  races  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
and  the  peculiarly  adventurous  and  uncertain  nature  of  mining  life,  which 
long  formed  the  chief  employment  of  the  whole  population,  all  tended  to  rub 
off  the  new-comers  national  peculiarities  and  prejudices;  and  the  result  has 
been  the  growth  of  a  well-marked  national  character  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Amid  this  cosmopolitan  population  the  Catholic  Church  has  taken  firm 
root,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  country  does  she  reckon  as  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  within  her  fold,  or  exercise  more  influence  over  the  public 
mind.  She  had  preceded  the  march  of  American  enterprise  and  the  rush  of 
gold-seekers  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and  when  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
population  pushed  their  way  across  the  continent  and  descended  the  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  they  found  her  missions  already  established  in  California. 
While  the  American  republic  was  yet  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  the  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  was  still  an  almost  untrodden  wilderness,  Catholic  priests 
had  already  begun  to  gather  into  the  fold  of  Peter  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Jesuit  Reductions  of 
Lower  California  were  only  less  famous  than  those  of  Paraguay;  and  to  the 
zeal  of  the  Franciscans  who  succeeded  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  Upper  California 
owes  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  In  1769,  or  a  few 
months  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  Father  Junipero  Serra,  with  his 
company  of  Franciscan  brethren  and  a  few '-Mexican  settlers,  founded  the 
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mission  of  San  Diego,  the  first  settlement  made  by  civilized  men  within  what 
is  now  the  state  of  California.  Before  that  year,  indeed,  although  tne  ports 
of  Monterey  and  San  Diego  were  well  known  to  the  Spanish  navigators,  no 
European  had  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  California,  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  noble  bay  of  San  Francisco  was  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world  until  it  was  discovered  and  named  by  the  humble  friars.  The  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls,  the  hope  of  making  known  to  the  Indians  the  doctrines  of 
Catholicity,  were  the  motives  wnich  inspired  the  Franciscans  to  undertake  a 
task  which  had  long  been  deemed  impracticable  by  the  Spanish  court,  in 
spite  of  its  anxiety  to  extend  its  dominions  to  the  north  of  Mexico.  To  raise 
up  the  despised  aborigines  to  the  dignity  of  Christian  men,  to  show  them  the 
road  to  eternal  happiness  in  another  life,  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  well-being  in  this  world,  such  were  the  objects  for  whose  attain¬ 
ment  the  devoted  missionaries  separated  themselves  from  their  native  land  and 
the  society  of  civiiizeci  men,  to  spend  their  lives  among  savages,  who  often 
rewarded  their  devotion  only  by  shedding  their  blood.  The  Indians  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  in  every  respect  a  much  inferior  race  to  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Many  of  them  went  wholly  naked,  they  had  no  towns 
or  villages,,  and  although  the  country  abounded  in  game  they  were  indifferent 
hunters,  and  depended  mainly  for  subsistence  on  wild  berries,  roots,  and  grass¬ 
hoppers.  In  tribal  organization  they  were  little  if  at  all  superior  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  savages,  and  of  religious  worship  or  morality  they  had  scarcely  an 
idea.  Many  of  the  southern  tribes,  especially,  were  fierce  and  warlike,  and 
belonged  to  a  kindred  race  to  the  Apaches.  Such  were  the  men  from  whom 
the  Franciscans  undertook  to  form  a  Christian  community;  and  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  so  doing,  the  history  of  California  for  over  sixty  years  is  an  irrefraga¬ 
ble  witness. 

In  spite  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  destruction  by  them  of  a  mission,  the  whole  of  the  region  between 
the  coast  range  and  the  ocean,  as  far  north  as  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  was 
studded  with  such  establishments  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Fifteen 
thousand  converted  Indians  enjoyed,  under  the  mild  sway  of  the  Franciscans, 
a  degree  of  prosperity  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  their  race.  The 
missions,  which  were  eighteen  in  number,  differed  in  size  and  importance,  but 
were  all  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan.  The  church  and  the  com¬ 
munity  buildings,  including  the  residence  of  the  fathers,  the  store-houses 
and  workshops,  formed  the  center  of  a  village  of  Indian  huts,  the  inhabitants 
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of  which  were  daily  summoned  by  the  church  bells  to  Mass,  as  a  prelude  to 
their  labors,  and  again  in  the  evening  called  back  to  rest  by  the  notes  of  the 
Amgelus.  Religious  instruction  was  given  to  all  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  to  the  newly  converted  and  the  children  also.  At  other  times  during  the 
day,  the  men  worked  at  agricultural  labor,  or  looked  after  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  mission,  and  the  unmarried  women  were  employed  at  spinning,  or  some 
other  labor  suited  to  their  strength,  in  a  building  specially  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  fathers,  two  or  more  of  whom  resided  in  each  Reduction, 
were  the  rulers,  the  judges,  the  instructors,  and  the  directors  of  work  of  their 
neophytes,  who  held  all  property  in  common.  The  white  population  was  few 
in  number,  consisting  mainly  of  small  garrisons  at  different  posts,  intended  to 
hold  the  wild  Indians  in  awe,  and  some  families  of  settlers  who  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  stock-raising.  The  military  commandant,  who  resided  at  Mon¬ 
terey,  might  be  regarded  as  the  governor  of  the  country;  but  the  fathers  and 
their  converts  were  entirely  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  were  independu 
ent  of  all  authority  subordinate  to  the  Spanish  crown.  The  mission  farms 
usually  sufficed  for  the  support  of  their  inhabitants,  but  the  external  expenses 
of  the  communities  were  defrayed  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Spanish  government 
and  the  “  pious  fund  ”  of  Spain,  an  association  very  similar  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  California  down  to  the  end  of  the  Spanish  rule; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  for  several  years  afterward,  the  mis¬ 
sions  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and  prosperity.  The  payments  of  the 
government  subsidy  and  the  remittances  from  the  pious  fund  became  indeed 
very  uncertain  and  irregular  during  the  struggle  of  Mexico  for  independence ; 
but  the  industrial  condition  of  the  missions  was  then  such  that  they  stood  no 
longer  in  need  of  external  aid,  and  indeed  they  were  able  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  administration  of  the  territory.  The  establishment  of 
the  Mexican  republic  made  for  some  years  little  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  missions  of  California,  and  the  services  rendered  by  the  fathers  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  more  than  once  acknowledged  by  the  Mexican  congress.  But  the 
mission  property  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to  the  needy  revolutionists  who  dis¬ 
puted  for  supreme  power  in  that  ill-starred  country.  In  1833  a  decree  of 
congress  deprived  the  Franciscans  of  all  authority  over  the  missions,  and 
placed  their  property  in  the  hands  of  lay  administrators.  The  Indians  were 
to  receive  certain  portions  of  land,  and  some  stock  individually,  and  the  rest 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  state.  The' results  were  such  as  might  be 
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expected  from  the  history  of  similar  confiscation  in  foreign  lands.  The  fruits 
of  sixty  years’  patient  toil  were  wasted^  during  a  few  years  of  riotous  plunder¬ 
ing,  in  the  name  of  state  administration;  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  mission 
were  stolen  or  killed;  the  churches  and  public  works  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin; 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  neglected ;  and  the  unfortunate  Indians,  deprived  of 
their  protectors  and  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  “  liberal  ”  officials, 
wandered  away  in  thousands  from  their  abodes,  and  either  perished  or  relapsed 
into  barbarism.  The  population  of  the  missions  in  nine  years  dwindled  from 
upward  of  thirty  to  little  over  four  thousand  Indians;  and  when  their  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  at  auction  in  1845,  its  value  had  fallen  from  several  millions  to 
a  mere  nothing.  The  native  Spanish  Californians,  who  clearly  saw  the  fatal 
results  of  the  overthrow  of  the  missions  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  made 
several  attempts  to  restore  them  to  their  former  condition,  but  in  vain.  The 
constant  revolutions  of  which  Mexico  was  the  theater  effectually  prevented 
such  a  restoration,  and  the  fate  of  the  Indians  was  sealed  by  the  political 
changes  which  shortly  afterward  threw  the  country  into  the  hands  of  another 
race  and  another  government.  Under  the  American  regime  they  have 
dwindled  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  their  former  numbers,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  the  converts  of  the  Franciscans,  who  have  adopted 
partially  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  and  become  amalgamated  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  population,  the  whole  race  seems  doomed  to  disappear  from  the  land. 

Serious,  however,  as  was  the  blow  which  the  Church  received  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Franciscan  missions,  she  did  not  abandon  her  hold  upon  Cali¬ 
fornia.  From  the  date  of  Father  Serra’s  arrival  in  the  country,  a  small 
stream  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  immigration  had  been  flowing  into  it,  and 
building  up  its  “pueblos”  near,  but  altogether  distinct  from,  the  mission  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  separation  of  the  races  was  one  of  the  points  jealously 
attended  to  by  the  Franciscans,  as  essential  to  the  success  of  their  civilizing 
efforts  among  the  Indians;  and  the  Indian  churches  and  Indian  cemeteries, 
which  still  remain  in  several  of  the  missions,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Spanish  churches  and  Spanish  burying-grounds,  show  how  far  this  policy 
was  carried  out.  The  experience  of  centuries  of  mission  work  had  taught 
the  Franciscans  that  free  intercourse  between  a  civilized  and  an  uncivilized 
race  invariably  leads  to  the  demoralization  of  both,  and  much  of  their  success 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  care  with  which  they  kept  their  neophytes  apart  from 
the  white  settlements.  The  latter,  at  the  time  of  the  secularization,  contained 
a  population  of  some  five  or  six  thousand,  and,  including  the  half- civilized 
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Indians  who  still  remained  around  the  missions,  the  whole  Catholic  pop¬ 
ulation  probably  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  at  the  epoch  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  conquest.  For  the  benefit  of  this  population,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
missions,  the  Holy  See  established  in  1840  the  diocese  of  California,  includ¬ 
ing  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  within  its  boundaries. 

Had  Upper  California  continued  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  republic,  there 
would  probably  have  been  little  difference  between  its  ecclesiastical  history 
and  that  of  Sonora  or  Chihuahua;  but  the  American  conquest,  and  still  more 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Sacramento  River,  entirely  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  The  crowd  of  immigrants  that  flocked  into  the  country 
was  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  original  population  to  comparative  insignificance 
in  a  few  months.  A  single  year  sufficed  to  quadruple  the  number  of  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  two  to  increase  it  tenfold.  The  new  population  was  indeed  a 
strange  one.  American  it  was  in  its  dominant  political  elements,  but  fully 
one  half  of  it  was  made  up  of  natives  of  other  countries  than  the  United 
States.  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Irish, 
English,  Mexicans,  South  Americans,  Indians,  Kanakas,  and  Chinese  all 
poured  by  thousands  into  the  new  Eldorado,  which  might  with  equal  justice 
be  styled  the  modern  Babel.  Seldom  has  so  radical  a  change  taken  place  in  the 
population  of  a  country  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the  Church,  if  she  did  not  wish 
to  lose  the  territory  she  had  conquered  with  so  much  toil,  had  to  commence 
her  mission  work  over  again,  and  under  entirely  different  circumstances 
from  those  under  which  the  Franciscans  had  begun  the  work.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  new-comers  were  Catholics;  but  in  the  excitement  of 
gold-seeking,  the  hold  of  religion  on  their  minds  had  been  seriously  loosened, 
and  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  social  and  moral  restraint  pervaded  the  whole 
population.  To  restore  the  sway  of  religion  over  minds  that  had  forgotten 
it,  to  provide  priests,  churches,  schools,  and  all  the  various  institutions  of 
Catholic  charity,  for  thousands  of  her  own  children,  and  to  make  known  her 
doctrines  to  a  still  larger  number  who  did  not  belong  to  her  fold,  such  was 
the  task  before  the  Church  in  California,  and  to  its  accomplishment  she 
addressed  herself  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  immigrants  landed  in  San 
F  rancisco. 

A  frame  church,  the  first  in  California,  was  erected  in  that  city  for  the 
use  of  the  Catholic  miners  in  1849,  anc^  as  l^e  different  “camps”  sprang  up 
through  the  state,  other  churches  were  rapidly  built  up  in  the  more  important 
centers  of  population.  The  following  year,  a  new  diocese  was  formed  of  the 
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territory  lately  acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  its  government  intrusted 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  (later  Archbishop)  Allemany,  who  was  called  to  that 
office  from  his  Dominican  convent  in  Kentucky.  The  new  bishop  lost  no 
time  in  hastening  to  his  post,  and  began  his  arduous  task  with  rare  wisdom 
and  energy.  The  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy  were  largely  recruited  from 
various  countries;  the  Jesuits,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  evangelizing 
the  Indians  of  Oregon,  were  installed  in  the  old  mission  of  Santa  Clara;  a 
branch  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  was  established  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Sanjos^;  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  took  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum 
and  hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

All  this  had  been  done  before  the  close  of  1853,  or  in  the  height  of  the 
excitement  of  the  early  colonization,  an  excitement  such  as  it  is  hard  for  the 
sober  dwellers  of  more  settled  communities  to  form  any  idea  of.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  California  resembled  an  ill-disciplined  army  rather  than  a  well- 
ordered  community;  the  immense  majority  of  its  members  had  neither  fami¬ 
lies,  fixed  abodes,  nor  permanent  occupations,  and  were  ready  to  rush  any¬ 
where  at  the  slightest  rumors  of  rich  “diggings.”  The  mines  were  the  great 
center  of  attraction  to  all,  and,  as  the  old  ones  were  worked  out  or  new  ones 
discovered,  the  entire  population  moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  Towns  were  built  up  only  to  be  abandoned  in  a  few  months,  and 
even  San  Francisco  itself,  in  spite  of  its  unrivaled  commercial  position,  more 
than  once  was  nearly  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  Fortunes  were  made  or 
lost  in  a  few  hours,  not  merely  by  a  few  bold  speculators,  but  by  every  class 
of  the  people;  and  the  wild  excitements  which  now  and  then  cause  such  commo¬ 
tion  in  Wall  street,  were  constantly  paralleled  in  every  mining  camp  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  sudden  acquisition  of  fortune  was  the  hope  of  every  man  ;  and 
while  men  were  thus  uncertain  about  what  position  they  might  occupy  on 
the  morrow,  few  cared  to  settle  down  to  the  routine  of  domestic  life.  Except 
among  the  Spanish-Californians,  scarcely  any  families  were  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  and  the  standard  of  morality  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Laws  there  were,  indeed,  but  the  authorities  were 
utterly  unable  to  enforce  them,  and  bullies  and  duelists  settled  their  quarrels 
with  arms,  even  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  unchecked  by  police  inter¬ 
ference.  Murderers  and  robbers  promenaded  the  towns  unmolested,  and  the 
idea  of  official  honesty,  or  of  seeking  redress  for  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the 
law,  was  deemed  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  by  a  sensible  man.  Vigilance 
committees,  the  last  refuge  of  society  seeking  to  save  itself  from  destruction. 
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offered  almost  the  only  protection  to  persons  and  property  that  could  be  had 
in  many  districts.  Bands  of  desperadoes,  such  as  the  “hounds”  in  San 
Francisco  and  Joaquin’s  gang  in  the  southern  counties,  openly  set  the  law  at 
defiance,  and,  in  the  fever  of  gold-seeking  that  pervaded  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  no  force  could  be  obtained  to  make  it  respected. 

Such  was  the  population  of  California  when  Bishop  Allemany  com¬ 
menced  his  episcopal  career;  and  the  prospect  of  making  religion  flourish  on 
such  a  soil  was  indeed  such  as  might  well  dismay  a  fainter  heart.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task,  and  his  toils  were  not  unrewarded. 
Gradually  but  decidedly,  the  moral  character  of  California  began  to  improve, 
and  the  more  glaring  offenses  against  public  decency  to  grow  rare.  The 
rush  of  immigrants  slackened  in  1852,  and  'something  like  settled  society 
began  to  form  among  the  older  residents.  Of  the  agents  which  helped  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  social  chaos  of  “  ’49,”  none  was  more  powerful  than 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Most  of  the  Protestant  population  had 
thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  any  sect,  and  this  fact,  while  it  contributed  to 
make  them  to  a  great  extent  regardless  of  the  rules  of  morality,  had  at  least 
the  good  effect  of  banishing  antbCatholic  prejudices  from  their  minds.  The 
Church  and  her  institutions  were  regarded  with  much  respect  by  all  classes  in 
California,  even  at  the  time  when  the  Know-nothing  movement  was  excit¬ 
ing  such  a  storm  of  fanaticism  in  the  Eastern  states.  Many  Americans  had 
married  Catholic  wives,  or  been  long  settled  among  the  Spanish-Californians; 
the  history  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  was  well  known  to  all,  and  their 
devotedness  appreciated  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  All  these  causes 
combined  to  give  Catholicity  considerable  importance  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  lent  immense  strength  to  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  morality  and  religion. 
Catholic  charities  stood  high  in  the  public  favor;  the  public  hospital  of  San 
Francisco,  after  an  experience  of  official  management  which  swept  away  no 
small  portion  of  the  city  property,  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity;  Catholic  schools  for  a  long  time  shared  in  the  public  school 
funds;  and  Catholic  asylums  and  orphanages  were  liberally  aided  by  the 
public.  Bishop  Allemany  was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  favor¬ 
able  state  of  public  feeling  to  provide  his  diocese  with  Catholic  institutions. 
New  churches  were  erected  all  over  the  state;  schools  established  wherever 
it  was  practicable;  and  so  great  progress  made  generally  that,  in  less  than 
three  years  after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  it  became  necessary  to  divide 
his  diocese.  The  southern  counties  of  the  state,  comprising  most  of  the 
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Spanish-Californians  among  its  inhabitants,  were  formed  into  the  diocese  of 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles  in  1853.'  At  the  same  time  San  Francisco  was 
raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  rank.  The  membership  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  all  denominations  in  the  state  was  then  almost  nominal,  scarcely 
amounting  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  Catholics  formed  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.  The  public,  as  a  general  rule,  regarded  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  church,  and  this  feeling  to  a  great  extent  still  prevails.  Follow¬ 
ing  will  show  recent  conditions  of  the  diocese  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles: 
Secular  priests,  66;  priests  of  religious  orders,  26;  churches  with  resident 
priest,  42;  missions  with  churches,  35;  stations,  27;  colleges  and  academies 
for  boys,  2;  students,  150;  academies  for  young  ladies,  18;  parishes  with  paro¬ 
chial  schools,  24;  pupils  in  academies  and  schools,  2,349;  orphan  asylums,  8; 
orphans,  1,190;  Indian  schools,  3;  pupils,  400;  total  of  young  people  under 
Catholic  care,  4,600;  hospitals,  2;  asylums,  2;  Catholic  population,  57,000. 

For  some  years  after  the  erection  of  the  diocese  of  Monterey,  there  was 
little  increase  in  the  population  of  California;  indeed,  owing  to  the  falling  off 
in  the  yield  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  discovery  of  new  mines  in  the 
neighboring  territories,  there  was  at  times  a  considerable  decrease  in  its 
numbers;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  Catholics  continued  to  increase,  owing 
partly  to  the  large  proportion  of  Irish  among  the  later  immigrants,  and  partly 
to  the  natural  growth  of  the  Catholic  population,  which  was  more  settled 
than  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  further  division  of  the  archdiocese  of  San 
Francisco  was  found  necessary  in  1861.  The  northern  portion  of  the  state, 
with  the  adjoining  territories  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  was  formed  into  the  vic¬ 
ariate  of  Marysville,  which  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bish¬ 
opric,  with  its  see  at  Grass  Valley. 

Again,  in  1886,  this  vicariate  was  subdivided  and  the  major  portion  of  it 
erected  into  the  diocese  of  Salt  Lake,  which  includes  all  of  Utah  Territory 
and  six  counties  in  the  state  of  Nevada  of  even  greater  extent.  The  first  and 
present  bishop  of  Salt  Lake  is  Rt.  Rev.  Laurence  Scanlan,  whose  residence 
is  in  the  so-styled  Mormon  capital.  His  diocese  contains  16  priests,  18 
churches,  21  stations  and  chapels,  96  Sisters  of  religious  orders,  a  college  for 
boys,  2  academies  for  young  ladies,  3  parochial  schools,  1  orphan  asylum,  1 
hospital  and  a  Catholic  population  of  nearly  8,000.  The  cathedral  church  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  under  the  title  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  calls  for  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  four  priests  including  the  vicar  general  of  the  diocese. 
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In  no  state  of  the  Union  have  the  religious  orders  taken  deeper  root  or 
thriven  better  than  in  California.  The  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the” 
Jesuits,  the  Vincentians,  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of 
Mercy,  of  Notre  Dame,  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  all  have  establishments  within  its  boundaries. 

The  Franciscans,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  pioneers  of  Christianity  in 
California,  and,  in  spite  of  the  oppression  of  the  Mexican  government,  they 
have  never  abandoned  tbe  land.  A  number  of  them  continued  to  attend  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  population,  both  Spanish  and  Indian,  after  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  latter  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  the  order  has  shared  in  the 
growth  of  the  Church  since  the  American  conquest.  Two  of  their  former 
mission  establishments  are  still  in  their  hands,  in  the  diocese  of  Monterey,  in 
which  they  have  also  two  schools. 

The  Vincentians  have  the  only  establishment  they  possess  in  California 
in  the  same  diocese,  where  they  opened  a  college  and  have  conducted  it  with 
considerable  success.  Los  Angeles  City  also  possesses  an  orphan  asylum  and 
a  hospital,  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  there  are 
several  convents  'of  nuns  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese. 

The  Jesuits  were  the  first  missionaries  of  California,  through  the  tyran¬ 
nical  suppression  of  their  order,  and  the  barbarous  exile  of  its  members  from 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  prevented  them  from  extending  their 
spiritual  conquests  beyond  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  American  conquest  that  they  were  permitted  to  enter  Upper 
California;  but  as  soon  as  that  event  opened  the  country  to  them,  their  entry 
was  not  long  delayed.  In  1851  several  fathers  of  the  society,  who  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  the  Indian  missions  of  Oregon,  arrived  in  California, 
and  were  put  in  possession  of  the  old  Franciscan  mission  at  Santa  Clara, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  There  they  founded  a  college, 
which  at  present  ranks  perhaps  first  among  the  institutions  of  learning  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  of  the  order  on  the  American 
continent. 

The  crusade  against  the  monastic  orders,  which  had  been  inaugurated  in 
Italy  shortly  before,  proved  highly  profitable  to  California,  as  a  large  number 
of  Italian  Jesuits  were  thus  obtained  for  Santa  Clara.  A  second  college  was 
subsequently  opened  in  San  Francisco,  which  has  attained  an  equal  degree  of 
prosperity  with  the  older  academy,  and,  in  addition,  the  parishes  of  Santa 

Clara  and  San  Jos<5  are  administered  by  the  priests  of  the  order.  Altogether, 
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the  Jesuits  number  about  thirty  priests,  and  as  many,  or  rather  more,  lay 
brothers  in  California.  In  the  internal  administration  of  the  order,  California 
is  dependent  on  the  provincial  of  Turin  in  Italy,  whence  most  of  its  mission¬ 
aries  came,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  provinces  established  in  the 
Eastern  states.  It  possesses  a  novitiate  of  its  own  at  Santa  Clara,  and  only 
requires  a  house  of  studies  to  have  all  the  organization  of  a  province  com¬ 
plete  in  itself. 

The  Dominicans  are  also  established  in  the  archdiocese  of  San  Francisco, 
where  they  have  a  convent  at  Benicia  on  the  Sacramento  River,  besides 
furnishing  pastors  to  several  other  parishes.  The  Dominican  nuns  also  have 
a  convent  and  academy  at  Benicia,  which  ranks  deservedly  high  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  state;  and  a  free  school  in  San  Francisco,  which 
affords  instruction  to  several  hundred  children. 

Nowhere  else  has  anti-Catholic  bigotry  less  power  in  the  government,  or 
is  public  opinion  more  favorable  to  the  Church;  and  though  the  infidel  com¬ 
mon-school  system  finds  strong  support  in  a  numerous  class,  yet  we  believe 
that  in  no  part  of  the  Union  can  the  battle  for  religious  education  be  fought 
out  under  more  favorable  auspices.  The  urgent  need  that  exists  for  Catholic 
schools  at  present,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  w’hile  the  different 
colleges  and  boarding-schools  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  Francis¬ 
cans,  Christian  Brothers,  and  Vincentians,  provide  education  for  about  a 
thousand  boys,  the  Catholic  common  schools  throughout  the  state  contain  a 
number  scarcely  greater  or  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  due  proportion.  Female 
education  is  better  provided  in  this  respect.  The  Presentation  and  Dominican 
sisters,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Mercy,  have  about  four  thousand 
pupils  in  their  free  schools  in  San  Francisco,  and  there  are  also  several  simi¬ 
lar  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  state;  but  even  these  are  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  in  California,  as  in  the  Eastern 
states,  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  schooling  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
is  the  most  serious  and  difficult  one  that  the  Church  has  to  solve. 

California,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  is  rich  in  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  distress.  The  male  and  female  orphan  asylums  in  the 
dioceses  of  San  Francisco,  Grass  Valley,  and  Monterey  maintain  about  six 
hundred  of  these  bereaved  little  ones.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Charity 
have  each  a  general  hospital  under  their  charge  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 
latter  have  also  a  foundling  hospital.  They  have  also  a  hospital  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  a  Magdalen  asylum  in  San  Francisco. 
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Archbishop  Allemany  was  one  of  the  fathers  to  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  and  delivered  a  Latin  sermon  to  the  clergy  on  the 
virtues  that  should  adorn  the  priesthood.  Soon  after  its  close  he  resigned  his 
see  and  returned  to  Spain,  dying  at  Valencia  in  1888,  having,  five  years  pre¬ 
viously,  been  provided  with  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Riordan.  At  this  period  the  archdiocese  contained:  Priests,  219;  churches, 
120;  stations,  18;  chapels,  34;  ecclesiastical  students,  52;  colleges  and  acad¬ 
emies  for  boys,  6;  academies  for  young  ladies,  18;  parochial  schools,  32; 
pupils,  15,000;  orphan  asylums,  5;  industrial  and  reform  schools,  2;  hospitals, 
3;  other  charitable  institutions,  6;  Catholic  population,  225,000. 

The  religious  orders  in  the  archdiocese  included  Dominican,  Franciscan, 
Jesuit,  Marist  and  Paulist  fathers,  Salesian  fathers  from  Turin  for  the  Italians. 
Christian  Brothers  and  Brothers  of  Mary.  Of  the  religious  sisterhoods  as 
many  as  fifteen  were  represented,  among  whom  were  Sisters  of  Charity,  of 
Mercy,  of  St.  Dominic,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  the  Holy  Names 
and  of  Notre  Dame,  as  well  as  Ursuline  and  Presentation  nuns. 

Patrick  William  Riordan  was  born  August  27,  1841,  and  was  taken  by 
his  parents  to  Chicago  in  his  seventh  year.  He  made  his  studies  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Lake,  and,  feeling  himself  called  to  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  state,  asked  to  be  received  as  a  seminarian.  His  talents  led  to  his  being  sent 
to  the  American  College  at  Rome,  but,  having  suffered  greatly  from  malaria, 
he  left  Rome  and  completed  his  course  in  Paris  and  Louvain.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  in  Belgium  in  1865  by  Cardinal  Sterckx,  and  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States  was  appointed  in  1866  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
canon  law  in  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Lake  at  Chicago; 
the  next  year  he  filled  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology.  From  1868  to  1871, 
he  was  in  the  active  discharge  of  missionary  duty  at  Joliet,  after  which  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  St.  James’  Church  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Here  he  gave 
all  his  energy  to  the  spiritual  good  of  his  people,  upholding  and  extending 
the  parochial  schools  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  His  abilities  and  zeal  marked 
him  as  destined  to  render  great  services  to  the  Church. 

While  pastor  of  St.  James’  Church  in  1883  he  received  the  notification 
of  his  appointment  as  titular  bishop  of  Cabasa,  and  coadjutor,  with  the  right 
of  succession,  to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Allemany,  of  San  Francisco.  He 
was  consecrated  in  St.  James’  on  Sunday,  September  16,  1883,  by  Archbishop 
Feehan.  Bishop  Riordan  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  6th  of  November, 
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and  was  received  by  a  delegation,  who  conveyed  him  to  the  residence  of  the 
archbishop. 

Archbishop  Riordan  at  once,  by  visitations  and  otherwise,  relieved  Arch¬ 
bishop  Allemany  of  many  of  the  heavier  burdens  of  the  episcopate,  and  took 
part  with  Archbishop  Allemany  in  the  great  plenary  council  of  1884.  By 
the  resignation  of  that  venerable  prelate  he  became  the  second  archbishop  of 
San  Francisco. 

Northward  along  the  Pacific  slope  Oregon  had  its  first  bishop  and  first 
archbishop  in  the  person  of  Francis  Norbert  Blanchet.  This  prelate  was 
born  in  Canada,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pierre,  in  1795,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Petit  Seminaire,  Quebec.  After  passing  through  the  course  of  the  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Plessis,  July  18,  1819. 
He  spent  some  years  on  the  mission  at  Richibouctou,  and  in  1828  was 
appointed  curd,  or  parish  priest,  of  Soulanges.  He  was  parish  priest  of  Les 
Cddres  in  1838,  when  Archbishop  Signay,  of  Quebec,  asked  for  priests  in 
his  diocese  to  undertake  a  mission  in  Oregon.  Canadians,  led  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  by  the  great  fur  companies,  had  settled  in  Oregon,  and  after 
applying  to  Bishop  Provancher,  of  Red  River,  for  a  priest,  had,  at  his  advice, 
as  he  was  unable  to  help  them,  appealed  to  the  successor  of  Laval.  Rev. 
Mr.  Blanchet  responded  to  the  call,  and  having  been  appointed  vicar-general 
for  Oregon  set  out  with  one  priest,  Rev.  Modest  Demers.  They  reached 
Fort  Vancouver  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchet  began  the 
labors  which  were  to  occupy  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  found  Canadians  to  be 
attended,  Indians  ready  for  instruction  to  embrace  the  Faith — a  field  not  for 
one  priest  but  for  many.  Other  priests  soon  arrived ;  many  Indians  were  con¬ 
verted,  a  college  opened,  and  Father  De  Smet  arrived  from  Europe  with 
Jesuit  fathers  for  the  Indian  mission,  and  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  from  Namur 
to  establish  a  school.  By  this  time  Oregon  was  a  vicariate-apostolic,  erected 
December  1,  1843,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchet,  who  at  this  time  received  his  bulls, 
returned  to  Canada  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Drasa,  July  25,  1845,  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bourget,  assisted  by  Bishops  Gaulin  and  Turgeon.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  explained  the  position  of  the  territory ;  in  view 
of  the  rapid  settlement  of  Oregon,  which  seemed  certain,  Pope  Pius  IX 
resolved  to  erect  an  archiepiscopal  see  with  suffragans. 

Oregon  City  was  made  the  see  of  the  archbishop,  and  Wallawalla  and 
Vancouver’s  Island,  with  six  other  places,  established  as  bishoprics  or  districts. 
Thus  Dr.  Blanchet  became,  in  July,  1846,  archbishop  of  Oregon.  He  returned 
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to  his  diocese  in  August,  1847^  bringing  eight  secular  and  regular  priests  and 
seven  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  besides  several  ecclesiastics.  After  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  Bishops  Blanchet  and  Demers,  the  First  Provincial  Council  of 
Oregon  was  held,  in  February,  1848.  The  diocese  of  Oregon  had  then  ten 
secular  priests,  two  Jesuits,  and  a  community  of  sisters.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  diverted  emigrants  from  Oregon,  and  even  drew  away 
much  of  the  population  of  that  territory.  Indian  wars  also  tended  to  check 
emigration,  a  Protestant  missionary  having  been  killed  and  another  saved  only 
by  the  heroic  interference  of  a  Catholic  priest,  whose  only  reward  has  been 
the  most  unblushing  calumny  from  sectarian  writers.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  Oregon  languished,  religious  communities  left  the  diocese,  and  in  1S55 
Archbishop  Blanchet  visited  South  America,  and  subsequently  Canada,  to 
solicit  aid.  He  attended  the  First  and  Second  Plenary  Councils  of  Baltimore, 
but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  diocese  as  a  zealous  missionary,  building 
up  slowly  the  Church  confided  to  him.  In  1865,  as  Oregon  City  had  made 
no  progress,  he  removed  to  Portland.  Infirmities  began  to  weaken  him  in 
1878,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  J.  Seghers,  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  was  made 
coadjutor.  The  diocese  of  Oregon  had  by  this  time  grown.  It  had  twenty- 
three  priests,  twenty-two  churches,  a  college,  nine  academies,  a  hospital,  an 
orphanage,  and  schools  for  a  population  of  20,000.  The  venerable  archbishop 
soon  after  resigned  the  see  and  announced  his  retirement  in  a  touching  pas¬ 
toral  on  the  27th  of  February,  1881.  The  patriach  of  the  northwest  remained 
at  the  scene  of  his  lifelong  labors,  preparing  for  his  last  end.  His  strength 
gradually  failed  him,  and  he  passed  away  painlessly  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1883,  closing  a  holy  life  with  a  most  edifying  death.  As  he  had  desired,  he 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Paul  amid  the  oldest  Canadian  settlement 
in  Oregon.  Archbishops  Seghers  and  Wm.  H.  Gross  have  since  occupied  the 
same  archiepiscopal  see. 


Cbapten  XLVI. 


In  tbc  Dominion  of  Canada. 


TREATIES  Despised  by  Britons. — Plunder  oB  the  Jesuits. — Toleration  that 
Never  Came.— In  the  War  of  Independence.— Catholic  Bishops  Prohibited. 
— Persistent  Growth  of  Church  Interests. — The  Loyal  French  Canadians. 
— A  Scotch  Catholic  Colony. — Many  Trials  and  Wanderings. — A  Bishop  of 
the  MacDonalds. — Late  Days  in  the  Dominion. 


O  frequently  do  we  hear  of  the  undue  favoritism  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada,  many  people  have  come  to  believe  that  there 
at  least  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  pampered  child  of  a  dotingly 
paternal  government.  They  imagine  that  at  the  conquest  the 
church  of  Quebec,  the  mother-church  of  Canada,  well  nurtured 
by  France,  passed  under  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  England  robustly 
developed  and  hedged  about  by  invulnerable  treaty  stipulations,  which  have 
invariably  been  most  liberally  construed.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Even  under  the  French  regime  the  Church  was  not  altogether  untrammeled, 
The  evd  influence  of  Madame  Pompadour  was  not  confined  to  France.  We 
read  that  the  “  system  of  vexatious  trickery  organized  against  the  Church  and 
the  people  of  the  country  by  some  of  the  chief  and  subordinate  officials  sent 
out  by  the  court  of  Louis  XV,”  was  such  that  Bishop  Briand,  the  incumbent 
of  the  see  of  Quebec  at  the  date  of  capitulation,  did  not  weep  over  the  result, 
as  he,  in  the  words  of  Mgr.  Plessis,  “perceived  that  religion  herself  would 
gain  by  the  change  of  domination.” 

But  the  effect  of  treaties,  like  that  of  statutes,  depends  very  much  on  the 
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interpretation;  and  the  nature  of  the  interpretation  is  contingent  upon  the 
predisposition  of  those  in  authority.  The  proximate  consequences  of  the 
change  scarcely  justified  Mgr.  Briand’s  expectations,  though  the  ultimate 
result,  no  doubt,  has  been  in  accord  with  his  hope.  The  treaty  of  1763  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Canada  in  so  far  as  it 
was  compatible  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  That  was  not  very  far.  The 
proviso  gave  a  dangerous  latitude  to  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  of  the  new  colony;  and  in  the  early  days  they  were,  as  Governor 
Murray  said,  “a  most  immoral  collection  of  men”— men  who  had  come  to  lord 
it  over  the  conquered,  and  who  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  put  a  liberal  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  imperial  act  of  1774  sub¬ 
jected  the  Church  in  Canada  to  the  royal  supremacy  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  men,  whose  great  desire  was  to  make  the  Church  a 
creature  of  the  state  and  the  colony  Protestant.  This  seemed  a  death-blow  to 
Catholicity;  but  what  seemed  so  to  the  eyes  of  men  was,  in  the  design  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  the  salvation  of  the  Church  in  Canada.  It  was  the  moment  when  the 
war  on  religion  in  France  gained  its  first  triumph  in  obtaining  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  preparing  the  overthrow  of  all  religious  institutions. 
It  is  not  the  only  instance  in  history  in  which  irreligion  and  its  oppressions 
actually  served  the  cause  they  determined  to  crush.  The  expulsion  of  French 
Jesuits  at  an  earlier  day  made  fertile  the  Western  world  for  the  faith. 
By  being  removed  from  this  infidel  influence  Canada  preserved  the  faith.  The 
English  government  had  been  hostile  to  the  Church,  but  it  now  maintained 
Catholicity  in  Canada,  and,  beyond  petty  persecutions  and  a  plan  for,  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Jesuits  and  Recollects,  left  religion  free.  The  American  Revo¬ 
lution  cooled  its  ardor.  During  the  war,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  Catholic 
bishop  and  priests  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  functions  in  comparative 
peace.  In  1799,  however,  renewed  efforts  were  made  by  the  colonial  authori¬ 
ties  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  to  control  the  appointment  of 
parish  priests,  and  to  get  the  schools  into  their  hands.  From  the  time  of  the 
conquest  the  primary  schools  were  mainly  supported  by  the  Jesuit  endow¬ 
ments,  but  in  1800  the  government  seized  the  property  of  the  society,  and 
thus  closed  the  schools.  Much  of  what  was  taken  from  the  schools  went,  as 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  property  had  gone  before,  to  the  maintenance  of  Pro¬ 
testant  worship.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  get  possession  of  the  estates  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  the  most  effectual  way  of 
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undermining  the  faith  of  the  people  was  by  controlling  the  schools.  In  1801 
a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  public  instruction  was  promulgated  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  many  protestations  of  a  righteous  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people  by  supplying  more  efficient  schools  than  those  the 
Church  had  established  and  the  state  had  closed.  By  this  law  was 
created  what  might  be  called  a  board  of  education,  consisting  chiefly  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  with  the  anglican  bishop  as  president.  The  Protestants  at  that  time 
were  two  and  one-half  per  centum  of  the  population.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  an  official  of  the  colonial  government  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  administration: 

“I  have  long  since  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  (which  in  my  judgment  no  governor 
of  this  province  ought  to  lose  sight  of  for  a  moment),  by  every  possible  means  which 
prudence  can  suggest,  gradually  to  undermine  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  This  great,  this  highest  object  that  a  governor  can  have  .  .  .  may 

be  accomplished  before  ten  years  shall  have  passed  over.  .  .  .  The  instructions  of 

his  majesty,  by  which  it  is  ordered  that  no  person  in  this  province  shall  have  the  cure 
of  souls  but  by  virtue  of  a  license  under  the  governor’s  hand  and  seal,  .  .  .  once 

followed  up,  the  king’s  supremacy  would  be  established,  the  authority  of  the  pope 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  country  would  become  Protestant. 

“We  have  been  mad  enough  to  allow  a  company  of  French  rascals  to  deprive  us 
for  the  moment  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  all  this,  but  one  prudent,  decisive  step 
might  rectify  this  absurdity.  In  all  events  I  would  advise  every  governor  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  most  scrupulously  to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  which  has  established  so 
widely  the  authority  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  that 
can  possibly  occur,  and  never  to  give  up  an  inch  but  with  the  certainty  of  gaining  an  ell.” 

This  gentleman  in  his  communication  used  the  term  “  popish  clergy,” 
and,  as  an  apology  for  the  employment  of  the  not  very  classical  adjective,  he 
wrote:  “I  call  them  popish  to  distinguish  them  from  the  clergy  of  the 
established  Church,  and  to  express  my  contempt  and  detestation  of  a  religion 
which  sinks  and  debases  the  human  mind  and  which  is  a  curse  to  every 
country  where  it  prevails.” 

At  an  anterior  date  the  Anglican  bishop,  Dr.  Mountain,  who  had  been 
given  the  miter  in  England  and  despatched  to  Canada  as  bishop  of  Quebec, 
chagrined  at  the  comparative  failure  of  the  efforts  to  annihilate  the  Church  of 
the  people,  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Hobart,  the  colonial  secretary,  at  London: 
A  While  the  superintendent  of  the  Roman  Church  assumes  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Quebec,  he,  as  well  as  his  clergy,  studiously  denies  that  title  to  the 
Protestant  bishop;  he  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  the  preferments  in  the 
diocese;  he  erects  parishes  and  grants  dispensations  for  marrying  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  etc.;  all  of  which  functions  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  royal  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  all  of  which  are  denied  to  the  Protestant  bishop.” 
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Such  was  the  animus  of  the  governing  authorities  when  Mgr.  Plessis 
became  bishop  of  Quebec;  andhi  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  better  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  that  time  than  is  conveyed  in  this  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  bishop  to  a  friend  in  London  in  1S06: 
“  Examine  the  map  and  you  will  perceive  the  impossibility  of  a  single  bishop 
extending  his  solicitude  with  any  success  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  That  space  contains  more  than  200,000  Catholics,  and  yet 
there  are  only  180  priests  to  supply  all  their  wants.  Add  to  that  their 
numerous  difficulties  from  their  entanglement  with  a  Protestant  population, 
and  the  constant  vigilance  necessary  to  avoid  being  compromised  with  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  views  things  only  through  the  medium  of  its  own  principles  and 
is  constantly  making  some  new  effort  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  king.” 

In  1S07  the  good  bishop,  weary  with  constant  conflict  and  discouraged 
hy  what  seemed  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  success  of  his  work, 
acknowledged  to  a  friend  that  human  resources  failed  him,  and  that  he 
scarcely  hoped  for  any  amelioration  from  appealing  to  the  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions.  The  colonial  office  in  England  was  being  urged  to  inaugurate  a  vig¬ 
orous  anti-papal  policy;  and  Dr.  Mountain  himself  repaired  to  London,  .and 
in  many  conferences  with  the  ministers  pressed  that  the  grievances  of  which 
he  complained  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Hobart  might  be  removed,  and  that  he 
might  be  made  in  Canada  monarch,  as  to  things  ecclesiastical,  of  all  he  sur¬ 
veyed.  Help  came  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  a  memorandum  on  the  situation  in  Canada,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  law  secured  to  Canadian  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  to  their  clergy  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights,  subject  to  the 
royal  supremacy;  that  as  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  was  not  a  foreigner,  was  the 
head  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  his  jurisdiction  was  not  opposed  to  the  act  of 
supremacy,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  delicate  undertaking  to  interfere 
with  the  Catholic  religion  in  Canada.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  no 
sense  of  justice  which  impelled  this  noble  lord  not  to  apply  his  Irish  formula 
in  the  New  World.  The  storm  brewing  at  Washington  dictated  his  course. 

But  even  this  did  not  effect  a  truce.  The  conflict  continued.  Governor 
Craig,  who  arrived  in  1807,  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  advisers — 
men  who  had  come  to  Canada  to  make  an  Ireland  of  Quebec;  and  the 
opposition  to  the  Church  continued.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
however,  the  plan  of  attack  was  somewhat  modified,  or,  rather,  a  more  insidious 
scheme  was  adopted.  The  government  was  prepared  to  fully  recognize 
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the  episcopal  authority  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  to  confirm  him  to  his  see  by 
commission  from  the  king,  and  even  to  secure  him  a  revenue,  if  the-  govern¬ 
ment  were  accorded  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  parish  priests,  which 
privilege,  it  was  believed,  “would  insensibly  operate  in  effectually  undermin¬ 
ing  the  people’s  religious  faith.” 

Writing  in  1S11,  Bishop  Plessis  gave  the  following  account  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  had  with  Sir  James  Craig:  “Yesterday  I  had  a  conversation  with  his 
excellency  the  governor,  which  lasted  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  in  which 
he  exhausted  himself,  and  me  also,  in  speaking,  without  our  being  able  to  fall 
into  accord  upon  the  only  point  that  was  agitated,  to-wit:  the  nomina¬ 
tion  to  curds.  He  viewed  it  obstinately  as  a  civil  affair,  and  as  a  prerogative 
of  the  crown  which  it  would  never  abandon.” 

The  war  of  1S12,  like  the  war  of  Independence,  acted  as  a  sedative, 
of  a  mild  and  transient  kind,  to  the  anti-Catholicism  of  the  colonial  officials. 
After  the  Revolution  Sir  Guy  Carleton  declared  that  the  Catholic  priests  pre¬ 
served  the  province  of  Quebec  to  the  crown.  In  the  interval  of  peace  the 
clergy  were  attacked  and  their  loyalty  questioned.  In  18x3  an  official  despatch 
was  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  Quebec,  informing  him  that“his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  the  prince  regent,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,”  desired  that  one  thousand 
pounds  should  thereafter  be  the  allowance  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec, 
“as  a  testimony  rendered  to  the  loyalty  and  good  conduct  of  the  gentleman 
...  as  well  as  of  the  other  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  province.” 
Still  there  was  a  little  lump  of  the  old  leaven  left. 

It  had  been  for  many  years  the  desire  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec  to  have 
his  Vast  diocese  subdivided.  The  Church  which  in  the  earlier  days  could 
easily  be  ruled  by  one  ordinary  and  a  coadjutor,  had  grown  with  the  country. 
One  can  now  scarcely  realize  how  Bishop  Plessis,  who  had  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  defend  his  church  from  the  premeditated  assaults  of  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties,  who  was  striving  to  develop  two  or  three  small  seminaries  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  much-needed  priests,  and  endeavoring  to  supply  the  wants  of  scattered 
and  very  differently  circumstanced  missions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  could 
undertake  a  journey  to  distant  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
Magdalens,  visiting  en  route  the  scattered  settlements  of  Acadians,  and 
then  making  his  way  as  best  he  could  to  the  faithful  who  were  grouped 
at  different  points  in  the  virgin  forest  of  Upper  Canada.  No  wonder 
he  sought  relief.  When  the  crozier  was  placed  in  his  hand  he  braced 
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himself  for  unremitting  toil,  for  trials  and  tribulations.  But  the  burden  was 
more  than  one  man  could  bear.  ‘The  zealous  pastor  bent  beneath  it  and  cried 
for  help.  Rome  was  prepared,  but  another  power  had  to  be  consulted.  In 
those  days  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  the  erection  of  new  sees ;  and,  although  after  years  of  useless 
struggling  they  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  recognize  the  ordinary 
of  Quebec,  they  seemed  determined  to  have  no  more  Catholic  bishops,  at 
least  with  native  titles,  in  the  British  half  of  the  continent.  In  1817  the 
bishop  of  Quebec  was  relieved  of  the  charge  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was 
made  an  apostolic  vicariate  and  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Burke,  who  had  long  labored  there  as  a  missionary.  This,  however,  was 
scarce  a  perceptible  lightening  of  Mgr.  Plessis’  charge.  He  wished  to  have 
Canada  divided  into  five  dioceses:  two  in  Lower  Canada,  with  their  centers 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal:  another  to  comprise  the  Maritime  Provinces,  a 
fourth  to  include  Upper  Canada,  and  the  fifth  to  extend  oyer  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  country  and  away  across  the  Rockies  to  where  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
lap  our  western  shore.  This  plan  was  in  part  suggested,  and  in  its  entirety 
concurred  in  by  the  Propaganda;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  concurrence  of 
the  civil  power,  Bishop  Plessis  journeyed  to  England  in  1819.  Just  after  his 
departure  bulls  arrived  from  Rome  elevating  Quebec  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolitan  see,  naming  Mgr.  Plessis  its  first  archbishop,  and  giving  him,  in 
addition  to  the  vicariate  of  Nova  Scotia,  two  suffragan  bishops,  one  for 
Upper  Canada,  the  other  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  Magdalens.  But,  as  Bishop  Plessis  feared,  this  had  only  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  opposition  to  his  plan.  On  no  account  would  the  govern¬ 
ment  assent  to  his  assuming  the  title  of  archbishop;  nor  would  they  agree  to 
the  creation  of  any  new  sees.  After  much  negotiating  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  the  powers  that  were  in  the  establishment  of 
apostolic  vicariates  and  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  in  partibus  injidelium. 
It  was  explicitly  stipulated,  however,  that  these  titular  bishops  were  not  to 
have  independent  jurisdiction,  but  were  merely  to  be  auxiliaries  to  the  bishop 
of  Quebec,  who  alone  was  to  have  a  legal  status.  Vicariates  were  accord¬ 
ingly  formed,  and  the  men  who  had  been  fixed  upon  to  rule  over  the  desired 
dioceses  were  consecrated. 

The  Rev.  Jean  Jacques  Lartigue,  a  Sulpitian  priest,  was  placed  over 
the  district  of  Montreal,  which  then  contained  189,119  Catholics  of,  with  few 
exceptions,  French  origin. 
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The  presence  of  Irish  Catholics  was  discovered  only  a  short  time  previ. 
ously.  A  priest  was  summoned  to  attend  a  dying  stranger,  and  ?he  stranger 
was  found  to  be  an  Irishman.  The  priest  learned  that  there  were  com¬ 
patriots  of  the  dying  man  in  the  neighborhood,  and  invited  them  to  his 
church.  On  the  following  Sunday,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  old  Bonsecours’ 
Church,  thirty  Irish  exiles  met  and  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  crossed  the  sea.  There  were  only  a  few  Irish  Catholics 
in  Canada  at  that  time,  and  they  came  then  and  afterwards,  to  different  points, 
under  circumstances  which  so  militated  against  their  success  that  their  pros¬ 
perity  cannot  but  be  marveled  at.  The  first  Irish  families  who  arrived  at 
Quebec  were  so  destitute  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  interposition  of 
Bishop  Plessis,  who  placed  them  with  French  farmers  and  well-to-do  towns¬ 
people,  they  would  have  reached  the  land  of  promise  only  to  find  paupers’ 
graves  in  its  frozen  ground.  A  sad  story  indeed  is  the  story  of  Irish 
emigration. 

Over  most  of  the  country  south  of  the  Ottawa  spread  “  the  forest 
primeval”  when  the  nineteenth  century  broke  upon  the  world.  What  is  now 
Ontario  was  then  in  the  main  a  wilderness.  Among  the  United  Empire 
loyalists  who  migrated  there  when  the  thirteen  colonies  cut  loose  from 
Britain  were  some  Scotch  Catholics.  These  were  augmented  by  a  colony  of 
a  disbanded  regiment  of  Highlanders,  led  in  1803  from  the  old  country  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Macdonell.  Both  contingents  were  given  land,  and 
grants  were  also  made  by  the  government  for  churches  and  schools  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  and  their  pastor,  and  with  the  object,  no 
doubt,  of  strengthening  that  feeling,  so  that  the  crown  might  have  devoted 
subjects  on  the  border  of  the  young  Republic.  The  first  Irish  settlers  arrived 
in  Upper  Canada  in  1823.  They  were  not  very  hospitably  received.  Appli 
cation  was  even  made  for  a  military  force  to  drive  them  out,  or  to  guard  the 
loyal  inhabitants;  and  so  exercised  were  the  home  authorities  by  the  reports 
which  the  loyalists  sent  them  concerning  the  “riotous  and  mutinous”  Hiber¬ 
nians,  that  Father  Macdonell,  who  was  then  in  England,  was  requested  to 
hasten  back  to  Canada  to  do  something  with  the  wild  Irish.  He  assured 
them  there  was  no  cause  for  fear,  and  offered  to  pledge  his  life  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  abused  refugees.  “Put  that  in  writing,”  said  the  under 
secretary  for  the  colonies.  And  the  bond  was  signed. 

When  Father  Macdonell,  who  was  given  charge  of  the  vicariate  of  Upper 
Canada,  came  to  the  country  there  were  only  two  or  three  small  places  of 
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worship  and  a  couple  of  priests — one  a  Frenchman,  without  any  knowledge 
of  English;  the  other  an  Irishman  who  left  the  country  shortly  afterwards. 
For  years  the  apostolic  Macdonell  had  no  fellow-laborers,  and  had  to  travel 
in  the  exercise  of  his  holy  office,  often  with  his  vestments  on  his  back,  over 
seven  hundred  miles  of  a  country  without  roads  or  bridges. 

In  1821  the  Rev.  ./Eneas  Bernard  McEachern  was  consecrated,  and  to 
him  was  confided  the  care  of  the  Church  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  vicar- 
apostolic  of  Nova  Scotia  having  died  two  years  previously.  A  biography  of 
this  missionary  prelate  would  make  interesting  and  edifying  reading.  His 
life,  however,  like  the  lives  of  many  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Faith  in  our 
country,  has  yet  to  be  written.  But  what  at  best  can  one  write  of  a  mission¬ 
ary  priest  but  the  mere  outlines  of  his  career?  Only  he  who  has  in  perils  on 
land,  on  river,  and  on  sea,  preached  the  Word  and  administered  the  sacra¬ 
ments  can  fill  in  between  the  lines  the  story  of  such  a  life.  When  Father 
McEachern  arrived  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1790  there  were  no  churches, 
no  schools,  no  material  resources,  few  Catholics,  poor  and  scattered,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  innumerable.  The  other  provinces  over  which  he  was  afterwards 
called  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  presented  a  somewhat  similar  spectacle. 
There  were  a  few  Scotch  settlers,  here  and  there  a  poor  Irish  emigrant,  and 
along  the  shores  hamlets  of  Acadians,  who, 

“  Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far  o’er  the  ocean,” 

drifted  back  to  their  dear  Acadia. 

But  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  districts  into  which  the  old  diocese  of  Quebec 
was  then  divided  the  most  uninviting  was  that  conterminous  with  the  country 
extending  from  what  was  at  that  time  called  Canada  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  republic  to  the  frozen  islands  of  the  Arctic. 
There  roamed  the  red  men,  and  with  them  some  venturesome  Canadians  who 
traded  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  Many  of  these  voyageurs  married  Indian 
women  and  settled  along  the  Red  River.  Father  Provencher,  who,  with 
Father  Dumoulin,  was  sent  to  this  mission  in  1818,  was  selected  for  the  charge 
of  the  vicariate. 

In  1824  Joseph  Octave  Plessis,  the  last  bishop  who  alone  ruled  over  the 
whole  of  Canada,  passed  to  his  reward.  He  lived  in  the  seed-time,  and 
labored  faithfully  and  well.  What  a  transformation  has  since  taken  place! 
“  Eift  up  thine  eyes  round  about  and  see.”  “  The  flowers  have  appeared  in 
our  land  .  .  .  the  fig-tree  hath  put  forth  her  green  figs,  the  vines  in 
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riower  yield  their  sweet  smell.”  With  the  development  of  the  country  and 
the  growth  of  civil  liberty,  the  Church  expanded  and  threw  off  the  incubus  of 
state  interference.  Before  a  decade  of  years  elapsed  the  titular  bishops  took 
native  sees;  and  in  1S44  the  ordinary  of  Quebec  publicly  assumed  the  title  of 
archbishop.  Now  a  cardinal  sits  in  the  chair  of  Laval,  and  with  him  six  other 
archbishops,  sixteen  bishops,  and  two  vicars-apostolic  guard  the  spiritual  inter¬ 
ests  of  over  two  millions  of  Catholics  in  this  Dominion;  and  the  sacrifice 
foretold  by  Malachi  is  offered  by  two  thousand  three  hundred  priests.  An 
army  of  religious  go  about  doing  good.  Cathedrals  and  churches,  flanked  by 
colleges  and  schools,  dot  the  land ;  and 

“The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers.” 

The  people,  too,  have  prospered.  There  are  no  more  contented  and 
comfortable  husbandmen  than  the  descendants  of  the  old  colonists  who  till  the 
soil.  Many  of  the  offspring  of  poor  emigrants  have  in  the  different  walks  of 
life  attained  positions  of  wealth,  influence,  and  eminence.  Two  gubernatorial 
chairs  are  filled  by  Catholics.  Three  provinces  have  Catholic  prime  minis¬ 
ters.  In  the  parliaments  of  the  nation  Catholics  occupy  prominent  places, 
and  six  out  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  Dominion  cabinet  are  Catholics. 

A  most  marvelous  example  of  rapid  development  is  furnished  bv  Quebec. 
A  colony  whose  population  at  the  date  of  the  conquest  is  estimated  to  have 
been  not  more  than  sixty  thousand,  a  colony  of  Frenchmen  having  to  struggle 
for  existence  and  for  faith  against  powerful  and  alien  rulers,  and  depending 
for  extension  almost  entirely  on  self-increase,  has  grown  in  Quebec  alone  to 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  besides  extending  its  ramifications  into  Ontario 
and  the  New  England  states.  Counting  all,  the  posterity  of  the  sixty 
thousand  now  outnumber  two  millions.  A  cardinal  wearing  the  pallium 
occupies  the  primatial  see.  The  little  seminary  of  long  ago  has  developed 
into  a  great  university  with  branches  in  Montreal,  where  presides  another 
archbishop.  Six  bishops  and  a  vicar-apostolic  watch  over  the  flock  in  other 
parts  of  the  province.  Over  fifteen  hundred  priests  dispense  the  mysteries  in 
one  thousand  temples,  and  teach  in  university,  seminaries  and  colleges.  Of 
the  latter  and  last  there  are  twenty-one,  with  over  half  a  hundred  commercial 
and  classical  academies,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  convents,  in  connection 
with  the  great  majority  of  which  boarding  and  day  schools  are  conducted. 
There  are  in  addition  to  these,  three  thousand  five  hundred  state-supported 
religious  schools,  thirty-seven  hospitals,  and  seventeen  asylums.  Thirteen 
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communities  of  women  and  twelve  of  men  devote  themselves  mainly  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  active  charity. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  people  to  say  that  Quebec  is  priest-ridden  and 
ciushed  by  clerical  imposts;  and  what  has  been  written  may  seem  to  them  but 
proof  of  what  they  assert.  Mr.  Edward  Farrer,  the  present  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Toronto  Mail,  an  ultra-Protestant  journal,  effectually  disposed  of  such 
nonsense  in  a  paper  contributed  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He 
wrote:  “The  habitant  is  not  crushed  by  clerical  imposts.  .  .  .  As  a  class  the 
Canadian  priests  are  men  of  much  merit.  Their  parishes  in  very  many  cases 
are  as  large  as  an  English  county,  and  their  work,  especially  in  the  winter¬ 
time,  involves  not  only  arduous  toil,  but  no  small  peril.  The  history  of  the 
priesthood  is  the  history  of  the  country.”  The  present  statistics  of  the  arch¬ 
diocese  of  Quebec  show:  Diocesan  priests,  434;  priests  of  religious  orders, 
35;  churches  with  resident  priest,  189;  missions  with  churches,  24;  chapels, 
33;  university,  1;  theological  seminary,  1;  students,  87;  colleges,  6;  students, 
1,390;  academies,  40;  pupils,  8,500;  parochial  schools,  1,270;  pupils,  36,500; 
orphan  asylums,  5;  orphans,  850;  hospitals,  12;  other  charitable  institutions,  5 
and  a  Catholic  population  of  320,000. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  is  the  famous  Laval  university, 
dedicated  to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  of  which  the  ruling  arch¬ 
bishop  is  apostolic  chancellor  and  secretary.  There  are  also  the  Quebec 
Seminary,  the  Laval  Normal  School,  and  several  academies  and  schools 
in  charge  of  the  religious  orders,  besides  a  House  of  Retreat  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers. 

In  Ontario,  where  Bishop  Macdonell  in  the  first  years  of  the  century 
labored  almost  unaided,  three  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and  one  vicar-apos¬ 
tolic,  assisted  by  four  hundred  priests,  watch  over  a  flock  numbering  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand.  In  the  centers  of  population  cathedral 
crosses  point  aloft  to  heaven,  and  the  province  which  boasts  of  its  Protestant¬ 
ism  is  jeweled  with  more  than  five  hundred  Catholic  fanes.  There  are  a  uni¬ 
versity,  three  colleges,  thirty-seven  academies,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  state-supported  parochial  schools.  The  sick  are  cared  for  in  nine  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  orphaned  youth  and  destitute  old  age  find  refuge  in  seventeen 
asylums.  Different  communities  of  religious  teach  and  tend  the  poor  and 
sick,  while  from  more  than  one  convent  of  cloistered  nuns  ascend  perpetual 

prayer  and  praise. 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  there  were  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
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only  a  few  humble  chapels  like  that  in  the  storied  village  of  Grand- Prd,  “on 
the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas now  there  are  almost  four  hundred  sanctu¬ 
aries,  wherein  every  one  that  asks  receives,  and  he  who  seeks  finds.  An 
archbishop,  four  bishops,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  priests  have  the  cure  of 
over  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  For  the  education  of  boys  there  are  four 
colleges,  one  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  an  academy 
directed  by  the  Christian  Brothers;  and  four  different  sisterhoods  have  charge 
of  forty  boarding-schools  for  girls.  A  non-religious  school  system  is  by  law 
established  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  are 
many  Catholic  schools,  especially  for  girls,  maintained  without  any  assistance 
from  the  state,  except  in  Halifax,  where  schools  under  the  direction  of 
religious  are  supported  by  the  government  as  the  result  of  a  compromise. 

The  Northwestern  vicariate  of  former  days  is  now  an  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
vince,  embracing  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  intervening  territories. 
The  Catholics  of  these  regions  are  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  population. 
They  numbered  in  British  Columbia,  in  188.1,  10,043,  and  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest  Territories,  in  1885,  23,952.  These  are  ministered  to  by  an 
archbishop,  two  bishops,  two  vicars-apostolic,  «and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
priests.  The  Jesuits  conduct  a  theological  seminary  and  college  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba;  and  in  British  Columbia  there  are  two  colleges  directed  by  the 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate.  Four  sisterhoods  manage  a  score  of  academies 
for  girls,  and  there  are  several  Indian  industrial  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  religious.  There  are  five  hospitals  and  seven  asylums.  In  Manitoba  and 
the  territories  the  school  system  is  denominational,  and  the  different  parishes 
have  their  schools.  A  similar  system  does  not  obtain  in  British  Columbia; 
still  a  few  Catholic  schools  are  in  operation  in  that  province. 

Catholic  progress  in  this  country  may  not  be  as  striking  as  that  in  the 
United  States;  yet  in  Canada  the  Catholic  population  has  in  this  century  been 
blessed  with  a  tenfold  increase,  and  the  Church,  like  “a  tree  which  is  planted 
near  the  running  waters,”  has  taken  deep  root,  and  its  branches  have  spread 
over  all  the  land. 

Of  the  Scotch  Catholic  settlement  referred  to  above,  we  are  enabled  to 
furnish  an  interesting  account.  “You  will  hear  more  Gaelic  spoken  in 
Canada  in  one  week  than  you  would  hear  during  a  month’s  sojourn  in  the 
Highlands!”  Such  was  the  astounding  assertion  made  some  time  ago  at  a 
Montreal  dinner-table  by  a  Scottish  laird,  himself  of  Canadian  birth,  and  an 
extensive  land-owner  in  Ontario  as  well  as  in  North  Britain.  And  such  is 
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indeed  the  case.  Along  the  shpre  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  beyond,  where 
the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  dotted  with  tiny  verdant  islets, 
among  which  loyal  Canadians  peep  shyly  across  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
dwell  a  sturdy  race  of  men  as  truly  Highland  in  heart  and  speech  as  when 
they  left  their  beloved  hills  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  nature,  if  loyal  to  one 
attachment,  will  be  loyal  to  all.  These  Highlanders  in  Canada  have  pre¬ 
served  their  faith  and  have  adhered  to  their  language  and  traditions. 

To  visit  the  Gael  in  the  home  of  his  adoption,  you  leave  Montreal,  going 
by  railroad  westward  for  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  arrive  at  Lancaster, 
the  county  town  of  Glengarry,  the  home  of  the  Chlanadh  nan  Gael.  Glen¬ 
garry  is  the  most  easterly  county  of  Ontario,  and  is  one  of  those  into  which 
the  district  of  Lunenbourg  was  divided  in  1792.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  County  Soulanges,  on  the  north  by  Prescott,  west  by  County  Stor¬ 
mont — also  largely  peopled  with  Scotch  settlers — and  on  the  south  by  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  county  comprises  four  townships:  Charlottenburg,  Lancaster, 
Lochiel,  and  Kenyon.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  “  concessions,”  and 
the  concessions  into  lots.  Lancaster,  the  county  town,  is  in  the  township  of 
Charlottenburg  and  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Riviere-aux-Raisins.  It  is  the 
outlet  for  produce  from  the  inland  villages,  and  the  place  of  starting  for 
stage-coaches  to  different  points.  The  roads  here  are  atrocious,  and  the 
coaches  “  rattle  your  bones  over  the  stones  ”  while  taking  you  through  a 
country  so  magnificent  that  you  wonder  why  the  dwellers  therein  do  not 
mend  their  ways.  In  Charlottenburg  are  also  the  parishes  of  St.  Raphael’s, 
Martintown  and  Williamstown.  The  township  of  Lancaster  lies  east  of 
Charlottenburg,  and  was  called  the  “  sunken  township  ”  on  account  of  the 
first  French  settlers  having  considered  it  too  swampy  for  habitation.  Lochiel 
lies  to  the  north,  and  boasts  of  quite  a  rising  town,  Alexandra,  coni  'ning 
seven  hundred  inhabitants,  a  high  school,  and  a  convent  under  the  Sist  s  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Kenyon  is  north  of  Charlottenburg,  and  is,  like  the  ot.  ers, 
a  country  of  magnificent  agricultural  development. 

The  counties  of  Stormont  and  Dundas  are,  if  we  except  a  few  Germans, 
entirely  Scotch,  but  are  not  Catholic,  as  in  Glengarry.  The  pioneer  settlers 
were  from  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  whither  many  had  emigrated  from 
Scotland  and  from  Germany  before  the  Revolution.  When  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  1783  deprived  the  Scottish,  soldiers  who  formed  the  Royal 
New  York  regiment,  under  Sir  John  Johnson,  of  their  occupation,  nothing 
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was  left  for  them  but  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  British  government  and  settle 
on  lands  granted  them  in  Canada  west.  Loyalty  came  more  natural  to  their 
mountain  instincts  than  policy,  and  they  were  in  those  days  much  more  con¬ 
scientious  than  practical.  Each  soldier  received  a  grant  of  a  hundred  acres 
fronting  on  the  river,  and  two  hundred  within  the  county  on  which  he  settled. 
That  these  people  were  for  the  main  part  Protestant  is  easily  seen  by  the 
names  which  they  bestowed  on  their  villages,  such  as  Matilda,  Williamstown, 
Charlotte,  and  Mariatown,  which  latter  was,  we  are  told,  “  called  after  Cap¬ 
tain  Duncan’s  daughter  Maria.”  There  were  many  Catholics  also  in  Sir 
John  Johnson’s  regiment,  and  they  probably  turned  the  first  sod  in  what  is 
now  Glengarry;  but  the  real  influx  of  Catholic  Highlanders  did  not  take 
place  until  1786  and  1802. 

Throughout  the  last  century  religious  persecution  prevailed  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  not  in  actual  strife  or  bloodshed,  but  in  the  merciless 
bigotry  and  continued  obstruction  that  comes  so  readily  to  those  “children  of 
this  world,  who  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.”  The 
old  chieftains  who  had  clung  to  their  God  and  their  sovereign  were  attainted, 
incarcerated  in  Edinburg  Castle  or  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  their  sons  of 
tender  age,  removed  from  the  influence  of  early  associations,  were  the  help¬ 
less  pupils  of  the  sanctimonious  dominies,  who  banished  from  their  young 
minds  every  ray  of  Catholic  hope  and  joy,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
country  as  strangers  and  sojourners — sometimes  as  fierce  denouncers  of  the 
faith  in  which  they  were  born. 

Strong  in  loyalty  and  conservative  to  the  heart’s  core,  for  years  the 
powerful  clan  of  MacDonald  escaped  unscathed.  Descended  from  the 
mighty  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Olaf,  surnamed  the  Red,  the  Norwegian  king  of  the  Isles,  this  branch  of 
Siol  Juin  (the  race  of  Conn)  had  accepted  the  faith  of  St.  Columba,  the 
“roy  1  O’Neil,”  and  never  wavered  from  his  teachings.  For  centuries  they 
had  iived  and  died  Catholics,  and  the  bones  of  their  chieftains  had  been 

“  Carried  to  Colme’s  Kill,  the 
Sacred  store-house  of  their  predecessors, 

And  guardian  of  their  bones.” 

In  rugged  Inverness,  where  the  mighty  houses  of  Clanranald  and  Glen¬ 
garry,  divided  by  Loch  Nevish,  held  watch  and  ward  over  the  heather-clad 
mountains  and  deep  and  dangerous  arms  of  the  sea;  back  through  the  braes 
of  Lochaber  to  where  the  McDonells  of  Keppoch  dwelt  under  the  shadow 
of  Ben  Nevis;  over  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  by  whose  waters  McDonald  of  that 
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ilk  kept  his  enemies  at  bay,  and  westward  to  the  wild  rocks  of  the  Hebrides, 
the  clan  Donald  practiced  their  Faith.  By  dint  of  much  caution,  and  with 
great  labor,  these  faithful  mountaineers  were  fed  with  the  sacraments  of  their 
Church.  Priests’  heads  were  then  as  valuable  as  were  those  of  wolves  in  the 
days  of  Alfred,  and  if  a  saggarth  was  caught  by  “the  reformed,”  woe  to  him ! 

In  spite  of  these  dangers,  young  men  escaped  to  the  continent,  and  in 
the  Scots’  College,  Rome,  and  at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  studied  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  After  their  ordination. they  would  return  to  their  beloved  hills  to 
brave  death  and  save  souls.  Jesuit  and  Irish  secular  priests,  outlawed,  and 
with  a  price  set  upon  them  dead  or  alive,  sought  this  remote  field  for 
their  devoted  labors. 

Across  the  rough,  gray  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Hebrides,  in  many  a  cave 
and  sheltered  nook  of  the  island  of  South  Uist,  the  clansmen,  in  their  belted 
tartans,  assisted  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  received  the  Bread  of  Heaven.  Like 
the  Israelites,  they  “  ate  it  with  their  loins  girt,  and  standing,”  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  mist  rolling  off  Benbecula  might  disclose  to  them  a  watchful  foe,  and  the 
waves  of  Minch,  now  trembling  in  the  dawn  of  day,  might,  ere  the  sun 
climbed  beyond  the  mountains’  crest,  bear  on  their  bosom  the  boat  of  the 
Sassenach  spy.  If  the  spy  were  not  well  attended  and  strongly  armed  it 
would  be  worse  for  him,  for  meekness  and  gentleness  were  Christian  char¬ 
acteristics  not  strongly  marked  in  this  race,  and  they  acted  literally  on  St. 
Paul’s  injunction  to  be  “first  pure  and  then  peaceable.”  Their  precept  was, 
Luathic  do  liambh  agus  cruadhich  do  Chuille — “Quicken  thy  hand  and 
harden  thy  blows.”  An  amusing  specimen  of  this  spirit  is  handed  down  from 
the  prayer  of  a  clansman  before  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir;  “O  Lord!  be  thou 
with  us;  but,  if  thou  be  not  with  us,  be  not  against  us,  but  leave  it  between  the 
red-coats  and  us!” 

At  last  some  among  this  chosen  people  of  God  fell,  lured  by  the 
inducements  of  the  supporters  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  they  had  persist¬ 
ently  called  his  Britannic  majesty.  Not  content  with  embracing  Calvinism 
themselves,  they  endeavored  to  inoculate  their  people.  One,  indeed,  tried  an 
untoward  application  by  means  of  severe  blows  from  his  bati-bui — or  yellow 

walking-stick _ with  which  he  hoped  to  induce  his  tenantry  to  repair  to  the 

Protestant  meeting-house.  To  this  day  Calvinism  is  spoken  of  by  the 
descendants  of  those  people  as  Credible  a  bhati-bui — the  religion  of  the  yel¬ 
low  stick. 

The  tyranny  of  these  foes  of  their  own  household,  combined  with  the 
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poverty  and  wretchedness  prevailing  throughout  the  Highlands,  caused  many 
of  the  MacDonalds  and  their  Catholic  neighbors  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
America,  whence  came  alluring  stories  of  plenty  and  peace.  At  home  the 
country  had  been  drained  to  provide  means  for  the  insurrection  which  they 
hoped  would  put  their  exiled  prince  on  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts.  The  rav¬ 
ages  of  war  had  laid  their  lands  waste,  the  more  progressive  Lowlanders  and 
the  absentee  nobles  were  turning  the  tenant-holdings  into  sheep-walks, 
inch  by  inch  their  birthright  was  leaving  them,  their  dress  was  forbidden, 
their  arms  seized,  their  very  language  was  made  contraband ;  so,  facing  the 
difficulty  like  brave  men,  they  determined  to  emigrate.  In  the  year  1786  two 
ships  sailed  from  Scotland  to  Canada  filled  with  emigrants.  The  first  left 
early  in  the  season,  but  sprang  a  leak  and  was  obliged  to  put  into  Belfast  for 
repairs;  resuming  her  voyage,  she  reached  the  American  coast  too  late  to 
attempt  making  Quebec  harbor,  and  therefore  landed  her  passengers  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  The  emigrants  were  lodged  in  a  barracks  evacuated  by  the  troops 
after  the  proclamation  of  peace,  but  in  the  course  of  the  winter  a  third  mis¬ 
fortune  befell  them:  the  barracks  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground,  consum¬ 
ing  in  the  flames  their  worldly  all.  These  poor  pilgrims  then  went  through 
to  Lake  Champlain  in  boats,  and  were  met  at  Ile-aux-Noix  by  their  friends 
who  had  already  established  themselves  in  Ontario.  Who  but  Highland 
hearts  would  undertake  such  a  journey  for  friends?  At  a  bad  season  of  the 
year,  over  slushy  roads,  when  time  was  precious  and  horse-flesh  valuable,  they 
started  in  capacious  sleighs  for  their  old  friends  and  kindred,  and  drove  them 
to  the  forest  that  was  to  be  their  home,  housing  and  feeding  them  until  their 
own  log-houses  were  erected. 

The  second  band  of  emigrants  before  referred  to  had  a  much  more  pros 
perous  voyage.  They  were  from  Knoydart,  and  were  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  MacDonald,  of  the  family  of  Scothouse,  a  cousin  of  the 
chief  of  Glengarry.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  strong  will,  and  marshaled 
his  flock  with  prudence  and  discretion.  As  the  good  ship  MacDonald  glided 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Greenock  the  priest  addressed  his  flock  and  put  them 
under  the  protection  of  St.  Raphael,  the  guide  of  the  wanderer.  A  few 
moments  later  there  was  a  wail  of  terror:  the  ship  was  aground.  “ Sios  air 

er  glunean ,  agus  dianibh  urneigh'1’' — ■“  Down  on  your  knees  and  pray  !” _ 

thundered  the  priest;  St.  Raphael  interceded,  the  ship  slid  off,  and  in  the 
Quebec  Gazette,  1786,  is  this  entry: 

“Arrived,  ship  MacDonald,  from  Greenock,  with  emigrants,  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
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parish  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated  with  their  priest  and  nineteen  cabin 
passengers,  together  with  five  hundred  and  twenty  steerage  passengers,  to  better  their 
case,  up  to  Cataraqui.” 

Cataraqui  was  the  ancient  name  for  Kingston;  there,  however,  they  did 
not  go,  but  to  what  is  now  known  as  St.  Raphael’s  parish,  some  miles  north 
of  Lancaster.  Here  they  fell  to  work,  in  spite  of  numerous  hardships,  to 
construct  their  houses,  and  also  to  build  the  pioneer  church,  called  “  Blue 
Chapel.”  Of  course  church  and  parish  were  dedicated  to  their  archangel 
guardian.  In  the  year  1802  another  very  large  party  of  emigrants  arrived 
from  Glengarry,  Inverness-shire,  who,  settling  near  the  earlier  comers,  gave 
the  name  of  their  native  glen  to  the  whole  district.  During  the  winter  of 
1803  the  good  priest  of  St.  Raphael’s  fell  ill  far  away  from  any  comfort  or 
from  medical  aid  to  soothe  or  assuage  his  malady;  he  was  deprived,  too,  of 
the  services  of  a  brother  priest  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion. 
His  people  rallied  round  him,  and  the  strongest  men  came  forward;  they  con¬ 
structed  a  leabaith  ghulain ,  and  carried  him  upon  it  through  the  forest  paths 
and  over  the  snow  mountains  to  Williamstown.  Hence,  when  the  ice  broke 
up,  he  was  taken  in  a  canoe  down  Rivier.e-aux-Raisins  to  the  mission  at 
Lachine,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  1803.  He  was  succeeded  in  St. 
Raphael’s  by  a  Father  Fitzsimmons. 

The  chronicle  of  the  emigrants  of  1802  introduces  one  of  the  grandest 
figures  in  Canadian  history — the  Rev.  Alexander  (Allastair)  MacDonald,  or 
MacDonell,  later  the  first  bishop  of  Upper  Canada.  He  was  of  the  house  of 
Glengarry,  a  branch  of  clan  Donald  now  generally  recognized  as  inheriting 
the  chieftainship  of  the  whole  clan.  For  services  rendered  to  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart  they  were  rewarded  by  Charles  II  with  a  peerage  under  the  title  of 
Lord  MacDonell  and  Arross.  The  Rev.  Alexander  MacDonald  was  born  at 
Innishalaggan  in  1760,  and  studied  at  Valladolid. 

About  the  year  1790  trade  between  the  river  Clyde  and  the  North 
American  colonies  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  proclamation  of  peace  and 
the  independence  of  those  colonies,  and  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  turned  their  attention  to  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  cotton. 
This  branch  of  industry  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1793  over  eighty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  were  employed  in  it.  The  great  demand  for  labor  drained  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  and  sent  up  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  provisions.  The  lairds, 
finding  they  could  obtain  so  ready  a  market,  determined  that  it  would  be 
more  to  their  advantage  to  turn  their  mountain  estates  into  sheep-walks  than 
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to  allow  mem  to  be  occupied  by  the  numerous  and  poor  clansmen,  who  were 
indifferent  farmers  and  could  scarcely  obtain  from  the  soil  sufficient  for  their 
own  maintenance. 

Accordingly  the  tenants  were  turned  adrift;  sometimes  two  hundred  gave 
place  to  one  south-country  shepherd,  or,  as  the  local  phraseology  expressed 
it,  “Two  hundred  smokes  went  through  one  chimney.”  These  poor  people 
were  destitute  and  helpless;  they  had  never  been  beyond  the  gray  line  of 
ocean  that  washes  the  rocks  of  the  Hebrides  and  runs  into  the  deep  indentures 
of  the  Inverness-shire  coast.  The  southern  language  was  to  them  an  unknown 
tongue;  to  make  or  to  take  care  of  money  was  beyond  their  ken.  The  means 
of  emigration  were  denied  them.  British  cruisers  had  orders  from  the  admi¬ 
ralty  to  prevent  the  departure  of  emigrants  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  to  press  such  able-bodied  men  as  they  found  on  board  of  emigrant-ships. 

It  was  when  affairs  were  in  this  pitiable  state  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  came  to  the  rescue.  Leaving  the  scene  of  his  missionary  labors  on 
the  borders  of  Perth,  he  repaired  to  Glasgow,  where  he  obtained  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  principal  manufacturers.  He  proposed  to  them  that  they 
should  give  employment  to  his  destitute  countrymen.  This  they  were  willing 
enough  to  do,  but  reminded  the  priest  of  two  obstacles:  one,  their  ignorance 
of  the  English  language;  the  other,  their  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  At 
that  time  the  prejudice  against  Catholics  was  so  strong  in  Glasgow  that  they 
were  always  in  danger  of  insult  and  abuse.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  a  priest  to 
reside  among  them;  he  would  be  subject  to  annoyance  and  assault,  and,  as 
the  penal  laws  were  still  in  force,  he  would  also  be  liable  to  be  brought  before 
a  court  of  justice. 

Dr.  MacDonald  expressed  his  conviction  that  “  although  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  in  force,  the  spirit  of  it  was  greatly  mitigated,”  and  declared  that  if 
the  manufacturers  would  take  the  Highlanders  under  their  protection  he  would 
run  his  chances  of  safety  and  take  up  his  residence  among  them  as  interpreter 
and  clergyman.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  from  1792  to  1794  the  plan  worked 
admirably. 

Then  came  the  war  with  France.  The  manufacturers  received  a  sudden 
check;  many  failed,  and  others  were  almost  at  a  stand.  The  poor  High¬ 
landers  were  again  out  of  employment  and  again  destitute.  Dr.  MacDonald 
then  conceived  the  plan  of  getting  them  embodied  in  a  Highland  corps  under 
his  kinsman  called  Allastair  Ruagh  (the  red),  the  young  chief  of  Glengarry. 
He  assembled  a  meeting  of  Catholics  at  Fort  Augustus  in  February,  1794, 
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when  an  address  was  drawn  up  to  the  king,  offering  to  raise  a  Catholic  corps 
under  the  command  of  the  yourtg  chieftain,  who,  with  Fletcher,  the  laird  of 
Dunens,  proceeded  to  London  to  lay  it  before  the  king.  It  was  most  gra¬ 
ciously  received ;  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  warmly  seconded  it,  furnish¬ 
ing  cordial  recommendations  of  the  Highlanders,  and  in  August  letters  of  ser¬ 
vice  were  issued  to  Alexander  MacDonell,  of  Glengarry,  to  raise  the  Glengarry 
Fencible  Regiment  as  a  Catholic  corps,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  MacDonald  was  gazetted  chaplain  to  this  regiment,  which  did 
service  in  Guernsey  and  afterwards  in  Ireland. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  them  at  Waterford  which  shows  the  honest  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  nature  and  their  ignorance  of  worldly  wisdom.  When  they 
entered  the  town  billet- money  was  distributed  among  them.  Before  night 
the  order  was  countermanded ;  they  were  ordered  to  New  Ross.  Being  told 
of  this,  each  honest  Scot  returned  his  billet-money!  While  they  were  quar¬ 
tered  in  Connemara  two  young  men  named  Stewart  were  brought  by  the 
commanding  officer  before  a  drum-head  court-martial,  whereupon  a  private 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  recovered  his  arms,  saluted  his  colonel,  and  said: 

“  Ma  dhoirtear  diar  di fhuil  nan  Stuibhartich  an  a  sho  a  noc ,  bi  stri 
s'anchuis ” — “  If  there  will  be  a  drop  of  the  Stewart  blood  spilt  here  to-night 
there  will  be  trouble.”  “  Go  back  to  the  ranks,  you  old  rebel,”  was  the 
answer;  but  the  Stewarts  escaped  scot-free.  The  colonel  at  this  time  was  not 
Glengarry,  but  his  cousin  Donald  MacDonell,  who  was  afterwards  killed  at 
Badajos  at  the  head  of  the  “  forlorn  hope.” 

The  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1802,  and  the  men  were  again  as  destitute 
as  ever.  Their  chaplain  then  set  out  for  London,  and  entered  into  a  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  government  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  to  further 
their  emigration  to  Upper  Canada.  This  plan  was  opposed,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  offered  to  settle  them  in  Trinidad.  Dr.  MacDonald,  however,  perse¬ 
vered,  and  at  length  procured  from  Mr.  Addington,  the  premier,  an  order  to 
grant  two  hundred  acres  of  land  to  every  Highlander  who  should  arrive  in 
the  province.  After  enduring  extreme  opposition  from  Highland  landlords, 
governors,  and  members  of  parliament — even  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
offered  them  land  in  Cornwall  —  the  devoted  priest  obtained  the  desire  of  his 
heart  and  saw  his  beloved  people  sail  for  Canada  in  1802.  As  has  been  before 
said,  they  named  their  new  home  after  their  native  glen,  and  every  head  of  a 
family  called  his  plantation  after  the  farm  he  had  possessed  among  the  grand 
old  hills  of  Inverness-shire. 
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It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  Catholic  settlers  were  MacDonells  (or 
MacDonalds).  Among  those  of  1784  we^find  the  name  of  Fraser,  McLennan, 
Hay,  Rose,  Glasford,  and  others;  among  the  bands  of  1786  were  Grants,  Mc- 
Intosbes,  McWilliamses,  McDougalls,  McPhees,  McGillises,  McGillivrays, 
McCuaigs,  and  Campbells.  Those  of  1802  were  more  than  half  MacDonalds. 

In  1804  Dr.  MacDonald  followed  his  people  to  Canada.  He  proceeded 
first  to  visit  the  Rev.  Roderick  (Rory)  MacDonald  at  the  Indian  mission  of 
St.  Regis,  then  went  to  Kingston.  During  this  time  the  people  of  St. 
Raphael’s  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Father  Fitzsimmons  ^nd  clamored  to  have 
him  removed,  probably  because  they  saw  a  chance  of  having  his  place  filled 
by  their  beloved  pastor  of  old  days.  Father  Roderick,  from  St.  Regis, 
reasoned  with  them  by  letter,  but  in  vain.  At  last  a  sturdy  clansman,  John 
MacDonald,  surnamed  “  Bonaparte,”  pushed  his  way  from  St.  Raphael’s  to 
Quebec  in  midwinter,  1805,  and  laid  his  petition  before  Bishop  du  Plessis, 
who  came  to  Glengarry  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  and  appointed  Dr. 
MacDonald  parish  priest  of  St.  Raphael’s. 

The  people’s  joy  was  very  great  at  having  their  beloved  priest  with 
them  once  more.  They  gathered  from  near  and  far  to  bid  him  welcome. 
The  little  “Blue  Chapel”  was  filled  to  overflowing;  devout  worshipers 
knelt  along  the  aisles,  on  the  doorsteps,  and  out  on  the  short,  crisp  grass  of 
the  woodland  meadows.  When  the  notes  of  the  Tantum  Ergo  rose  on  the 
air  they  pictured  the  Benediction  service  in  their  former  home,  where  they 
had  knelt  on  the  heather  of  the  beloved  glen,  through  whose  mountains 
their  clear,  wild  music  had  so  often  sounded  that  hymn  of  adoration,  borne 
along  the  rippling  waves  of  the  Garry  to  float  over  the  waters  of  dark  Loch 
Ness  and  echo  amid  the  wild  hills  of  Glen  More.  The  “  Blue  Chapel  ”  was 
soon  too  small  for  the  parishioners,  and  Dr.  MacDonald  went  home  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  1819  to  procure  assistance  toward  the  erection  of  a  larger  church. 
During  his  absence  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Upper  Canada.  He  returned 
in  1820,  bringing  with  him  from  Glasgow  a  stone-mason,  who  set  about 
building  the  present  parish  church  of  St.  Raphael’s.  The  bishop  was  conse¬ 
crated  in  Montreal  in  1820,  and  was  received  in  Glengarry  with  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  rejoicing.  After  remaining  there  for  two  years  he  removed  to  Kings¬ 
ton,  which  place  became  his  home,  the  diocese  having  been  divided  and 
Bishop  Power  appointed  bishop  of  Toronto.  Bishop  Gaulin,  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  MacDonald,  was  assistant  priest  at  St.  Raphael’s  after  1812,  as  the 
bishop  was  constantly  traveling. 
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Bishop  MacDonald  organized  his  immense  diocese,  bought  land,  built 
convents  ^nd  churches,  also  founded  at  St.  Raphael’s  the  college  of  Iona,  a 
portion  of  which  was  built  in  1818  for  a  public  school;  the  western  part  was 
added  for  ecclesiastics  in  1826.  Here  he  taught  himself,  aided  by  professors 
whom  he  obtained  from  Montreal.  Fourteen  ecclesiastics  were  ordained 
from  this  primitive  seat  of  learning.  The  bishop’s  house,  built  in  1S08,  is  a 
spacious  stone  mansion  capable  of  accommodating  many  persons,  and  fronting 
on  a  large  garden  laid  out  in  1826  by  a  gardener  whom  he  brought  out  from 
Scotland. 

The  bishop  seems  here  to  have  found  rest  and  solace  among  his  flowers. 
He  founded  the  Highland  Society  and  encouraged  among  the  people  the 
preservation  of  their  nationality.  In  a  pastoral  still  extant  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  very  strongly  against  “those  radicals  who  aim  at  the  destruction  of  our 
holy  religion,”  and  strives  to  inculcate  on  his  people  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
gratitude  to  the  government,  who  had  certainly  befriended  them  better  than  had 
their  own  natural  chieftains  at  home.  When  he  crossed  the  Atiantic  in  1819 
the  bishop  endeavored  to  interest  Cardinal  Wilde  in  his  Glengarry  colony, 
and,  it  is  said,  wanted  him  to  visit  Upper  Canada,  his  eminence  being  then 
not  even  a  priest,  simply  a  very  wealthy  widower. 

In  1840  the  venerable  prelate  went  home  to  Scotland  for  the  last  time, 
and  visited  an  old  friend,  Father  Gardiner,  in  Dumfries,  in  whose  arms  he 
died.  Mortal  illness  seized  him  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey, 
and  his  first  words  of  greeting  were:  “  Dear  old  friend,  I’ve  come  to  die  with 
you.”  His  remains  were  brought  to  St.  Raphael’s,  then  removed  to  Kingston 
in  i860.  Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  grandest  men  whom  God  ever  sent  to 
hew  for  his  people  a  path  through  the  wilderness. 

Among  those  who  came  out  in  the  ship  MacDonald  were  one  John 
MacDonald,  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Loupe,  and  Anna  McGillis,  his  wife, 
with  three  children.  The  three  multiplied  to  nine  before  many  years  passed, 
and  of  these  two  sons  entered  the  Church;  the  eldest,  Hineas  (Angus),  joined 
the  Sulpitians  and  passed  forty  years  as  a  professor  in  the  Montreal  semi¬ 
nary.  He  then  retired  to  Glengarry,  where,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  died 
universally  beloved.  Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  died,  aged  respectively 
ninety-eight,  eighty-two,  seventy-three,  and  sixty-seven  years;  there  are  now 
living  in  Cornwall  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  aged  eighty-eight,  eighty-one, 
and  seventy-eight  years.  The  second  son,  John,  studied  for  the  priesthood, 
and  soon  after  his  ordination  was  an  assistant 'at  St.  Raphael’s;  thence  he  was 
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removed  to  Perth,  where  he  suffered  many  hardships  for  ten  years.  He  was 
vicar-general  of  Kingston  and  parish  priest  of  St.  Raphael’s  for  many  years, 
and  died  at  Lancaster  on  the  16th  of  March,  1879,  the  ninety-seventh  year 
of  his  age. 

This  latter  was  a  man  of  very  determined  character  and  somewhat  stern 
in  his  treatment  of  his  flock,  who  one  and  all  obeyed  him  as  little  children. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days  to  see  a  man  with  a  sheep-skin  on 
his  head  or  a  wooden  gag  in  his  mouth — a  penance  awarded  by  Father  John. 
A  pulpit  was  a  conventionality  that  he  scorned;  he  always  addressed  his 
people  while  walking  to  and  fro  behind  the  Communion  railing.  If  any 
luckless  wight  incurred  his  displeasure  he  was  pitilessly  and  publicly 
rebuked,  though  sometimes  the  worm  turned.  For  instance: 

“John  Roy  MacDonald,  leave  this  church.”  Dead  silence.  “John 
Roy  MacDonald,  I  say  leave  this  church.”  John  Roy  MacDonald  rises  and 
goes  slowly  and  solemnly  out,  stepping  carefully  over  the  far-apart  logs  that 
did  duty  for  a  floor. 

Father  John  proceeds  with  his  sermon,  when  creak,  creak,  creak,  back 
over  the  logs  comes  John  Roy  MacDonald  and  calmly  resumes  his  seat. 

“John  Roy  MacDonald,  did  I  not  tell  you  to  leave  this  church?  ” 

“Yes,  Maister  Ian,  and  I  will  be  for  to  go  out  of  the  church  for  to 
pleass  you,  and  now  I  wass  come  pack  for  to  pleass  myself  !  ” 

It  was  not  the  ancient  Scotch  custom  to  call  priests  father;  hence  Father 
John  was  always  spoken  to  and  of  as  Maister  Ian. 

Through  great  and  manifold  hardships  have  these  people  worked  their 
way  to  comfort  and  ease.  Coming  from  a  life  of  freedom,  and  in  many 
instances  careless  idleness,  in  a  sea-girt  home  where  a  wealth  of  fresh  fish 
was  always  to  be  had  for  very  slight  exertion,  agricultural  labor  was  almost 
unknown  to  them.  In  Canada  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  work  hard 
and  in  the  face  of  disheartening  obstacles.  Their  new  home  was  in  many 
parts  either  swamp-land  or  else  sandy  and  full  of  stones;  the  stones  had  to  be 
picked  up  and  made  into  walls  to  divide  the  farms,  and  the  swamp-land 
drained  and  reclaimed.  Often  they  had  to  lay  roads  of  logs  across  the 
marshes  and  jump  from  one  log  to  another,  carrying  on  their  backs  bags  of 
grain  to  be  ground  at  Williamstown,  where  Sir  John  J  ohnson  had  erected  a 
mill.  Williamstown  is  to-day  a  thriving  place,  with  a  fine  convent  and  as 
pretty  a  church  as  there  is  to  be  found  in  Canada.  All  these  obstacles  they 
surmounted  as  became  the  hardy  mountaineers  they  were,  and  from  their 
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??.nks  came  some  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  Canadian  history,  such  as  the 
first  speaker  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Parliament,  which  met  at  Niagara,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1792 — Col.  John  MacDonell,  of  Greenfield,  for  man}''  years  mem¬ 
ber  for  Glengarry  and  attorney-general.  He  was  colonel  of  the  Glengarry 
Fencibles,  raised  for  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  killed  while  serving  under 
Brock  at  Queenstown  Heights. 

From  St.  Raphael’s  came  the  family  of  Sandfield  MacDonald,  of  which 
the  late  Hon.  John  Sandfield  MacDonald  was  the  eldest  son.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  politicians  of  his  time,  and  premier  of  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment.  His  brother,  the  Hon.  D.  A.  MacDonald,  one  of  the  crown  ministers 
of  the  late  Liberal  or  Grit  government,  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario 
for  five  years. 

Among  the  “places  of  interest”  to  a  Catholic  stranger  in  Canada  west 
there  is  none  more  delightful  than  St.  Raphael’s,  where  so  many  historic 
memories  meet  and  touch,  and,  interweaved  with  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
live  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  of  access;  so  are  most 
poetic  places  nowadays.  You  leave  Lancaster  in  a  “Black  Maria”  that 
groans  and  creaks  and  bounces  over  the  road  in  a  way  that  will  test  your 
nerves.  Your  driver  is  a  yellow-haired  Gael  with  a  tendency  to  moralize  on 
the  evils  of  intemperance;  but  as  he  speaks  the  wind  wafts  over  his  shoulder 
his  ffieath,  tainted  with  an  unmistakable  odor  of  John  Barleycorn.  As  you 
leave  Lancaster  a  wayside  workshop  strikes  your  eye,  neat,  white,  and  dapper. 
From  its  eave  depends  a  sign;  you  expect  at  the  most  an  intimation  that 
festive  buggies  and  neat  jaunting-sleighs  are  made  within;  but  no:  ‘‘A  large 
supply  of  elegant  coffins  always  on  hand!”  This  singular  memento  mori  sets 
you  thinking  until  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  seven-mile  drive  and  dis¬ 
mount  at  “  Sandfield’s  Corner,”  your  oscillating  conveyance  going  jolting  on 
to  Alexandria.  You  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  barefooted  small  boy  whose 
merry  black  eyes  proclaim  him  an  interloper  and  a  Frenchman.  Along  the 
side  of  the  old  “military  road”  you  go  under  elm-trees  of  giant  height  until 
you  reach  the  quaint  old  hamlet  dedicated  to  “Raphael  the  healer,  Raphael 
the  guide.”  Village  there  is  none;  only  a  post-office  and  store,  an  inn,  a 
school-house,  two  cottages,  with  the  church,  presbytery,  and  college.  The 
former  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  is  remarkably  large  and  lofty  for  a 
country  church.  On  a  chiseled  slab  over  the  door  you  read:  “  Teag  de 
(H  ouse  of  God)  iiidccxxi.”  Entering  you  are  struck  by  the  bareness  of  the 
vast  roof,  unsupported  by  pillars  or  galleries'.  The  sanctuary  is  formed  by 
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a  rood-screen  dividing  it  from  the  passage  that  connects  the  sanctuaries. 
Behind  this  screen  is  a  white  marble  slaj)  bearing  the  inscription; 

On  the  iSth  of  June,  1843, 
the  Highland  Society  of  Canada 
erected  this  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
the  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend 
Alexander  MacDonell, 

Bishop  of  Kingston, 

Born  1760 — Died  1840. 

Though  dead  he  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Under  the  floor  at  the  gospel  side  of  the  sanctuary  lie  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  good  and  revered  Father  John.  Upon  the  main  altar  a  statue  of  the 
patron  of  the  church,  St.  Raphael,  the  “human-hearted  seraph” — imported 
from  Munich  by  the  present  parish  priest,  Father  Masterson — looks  as  full  of 
beauty  and  compassion  as  even  Faber  has  portrayed  him. 

The  side  altars  have  also  fine  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph,  and  the  church  throughout  gives  evidence  of  tasteful  care.  In  the 
graveyard  there  are  many  old  tombs,  of  which  the  inscriptions  are  defaced 
by  time.  One  of  the  oldest  bears  the  date  of  1828,  and  on  it  the  passer-by  is 
requested,  “in  the  name  of  God,”  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Mary  Watson, 
spouse  of  Lieutenant  Angus  MacDonell,  Glengarry  Light  Infantry.  Near 
the  church  there  was  a  building  called  a  convent,  but  the  bishop  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  nuns  for  the  mission.  The  inclosure  across  the  road  is 
occupied  by  the  presbytery  and  college,  now  used  as  a  chapel  in  which  Mass 
is  said  daily,  and  in  which,  when  the  writer  first  saw  it,  the  descendants  of 
the  mountaineers  were  repeating  the  rosary  on  a  golden  May  evening.  The 
building  is  small,  and  has,  of  course,  been  greatly  altered,  all  the  partitions 
having  been  removed  to  render  it  fit  for  use  as  a  chapel.  The  garden  of  the 
bishop  is  still  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  in  its  center  walk  stands  a  moss-grown 
sun-dial,  whereon  we  trace:  “R.J.  McD.  1827” — a  relic  of  Maister  Ian. 
From  the  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  which  he  lived  the  grand  old  bishop’s 
portrait  looks  down  on  his  people  It  shows  a  man  of  commanding  figure 
and  noble  and  benign  aspect,  withal  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
pictures  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  church,  house,  college,  and  garden  have 
been  much  improved  by  Father  Masterson,  who  succeeded  Father  John,  after 
being  his  assistant  for  many  years. 

The  people  of  Glengarry  seem  to  live  on  very  good  terms  with  their 
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Protestant  neighbors,  and  tell  with  pleasure  of  Father  John’s  custom  of  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  aloud  to  those  of  tViem  who  wished  him  to  do  so.  The  bishop 
was  revered  by  all  sects,  and  when  he  received  visitors  of  state  in  Kingston 
the  wife  of  the  Protestant  minister  used  to  go  over  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
house.  All  through  the  country  the  farms  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
others  of  the  Dominion,  and  are  graced  by  magnificent  trees.  The  roads  are 
bordered  with  beech,  ash,  birch,  tamarack,  maple,  butternut,  spruce,  willow, 
and  pine,  while  the  elms  in  every  direction  offer  studies  for  an  artist  in  then- 
rugged  and  graceful  curves.  These  elms  were  the  staple  commodity  for 
export,  and  the  year  in  which  the  people  found  no  market  for  their  wood 
was  one  in  which  their  sufferings  were  extreme;  they  still  speak  of  it  as 
“  the  year  of  elms.”  A  small  river  called  the  Beaudette  winds  through  the 
country.  On  each  side  of  it  are  marsh-lands,  covered  in  places  with  low¬ 
sized  bushes;  water  scenery  is  certainly  wanting  in  Glengarry. 

The  Highlanders  are  grave  and  serious,  clannish  as  of  old,  standing  by 
each  other  “ guaillean  ri guaillean”  (shoulder  to  shoulder)  in  all  disputes. 
The  old  antipathy  between  the  clans  is  still  in  some  instances  cherished.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  young  lawyer  of  Glengarry,  who  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  heir  to  the  title  and  chieftainship,  actually  refused,  some  time  ago, 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  declaring  that  a 
MacDonell  could  not  and  would  not  be  the  guest  of  a  Campbell  of  Argyle! 

The  national  dress  is  rare  now  and  only  comes  out,  like  the  bagpipes,  on 
state  occasions.  The  girls,  in  spite  of  Father  John’s  penances,  have  cultivated 
their  decided  talent  for  dancing,  but  there  is  generally  none  of  the  gayety 
and  careless  amusement  so  common  among  the  French-Canadians.  Hospi¬ 
tality  is  a  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Highlanders — a  hospitality  so 
generous,  sincere,  and  hearty  that,  having  experienced  it,  you  will  be  ready 
to  say  with  Burns: 

“  When  death’s  dark  stream  I  ferry  o’er — 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come — 

In  heaven  itself  I’ll  ask  no  more 

Than  just  a  Highland  welcome.” 


Cbaptcp  XLVII. 


The  Faith  in  IDexico* 


CONVERSION  oi?  the  whole  Race. — Missionaries  and  Conquerors  Side  by 
Side.— Franciscan  and  Dominican  Workers.— Sufferings  of  the  Aztecs. — 
Zeal  of  The  Missionaries. — Brother  Peter’s  Humidity. — Las  Casas  and 
the  Natives. — Crimes  of  the  Conquerors. — Mexico’s  First  Archbishop.— 
A  Loyal  Cathodic  People.— Recent  Days. 

F  all  the  nations  that  have  been  added  to  the  Catholic  Church  since 
the  so-called  Reformation  none  is  perhaps  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  Mexico.  Its  Indian  population  forms  the  largest  body  of 
heathens  that  has  been  converted  to  Christianity  for  many  centu¬ 
ries,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  country  can  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  and  strength  of  their  faith  even  at  the  present  day.  What¬ 
ever  the  conduct  of  its  politicians  ma}'  be  with  regal'd  to  the  Church,  the  bulk 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  are  to-day  as  devoted  Catholics  as  those  of  almost 
any  country  of  Europe,  and  among  them  none  are  more  thorough  in  their 
attachment  to  the  faith  than  the  Indians  of  pure  blood,  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  men  who  once  sacrificed  human  victims  by  thousands  at  the  shrines  of 
Huitzilopochtli.  The  hostility  to  the  Church  which  is  so  distinguishing  a 
trait  of  modern  so-called  liberalism  has  never  found  an  echo  among  the 
Mexican  Indians,  and  even  the  national  antipathy  which  a  lai'ge  portion  of 
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them  feels  towards  the  European  race  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Church. 

What  have  been  the  means  by  which  a  population  of  fierce  idolaters, 
naturally  exasperated  by  the  overthrow  of  their  once  powerful  empire  and 
ardently  attached  to  their  nat'cnal  religion,  was  thus  changed  into  a  Christian 
people?  The  ordinary  non-Catholic  will  at  once  explain  it  by  the  Spanish 
conquest.  In  his  mind  the  conversion  of  the  Aztecs  to  Catholicity  was  simply 
a  matter  of  brute  force  on  the  part  of  Cortez  and  his  followers  not  unlike  the 
imposition  of  Mohammedanism  on  the  races  conquered  by  the  Arabs  under 
the  standard  of  their  false  prophet.  The  supposed  fanaticism  of  the  Spanish 
adventurers  who  overthrew  the  empire  of  Montezuma  is  imagined  to  be  an 
all-sufficient  explanation  of  the  Catholicism  now  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Mexican  Indians.  If  such  were  indeed  the  fact,  how  can  it  be 
explained  that  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the  faith  should  continue 
unchanged  while  the  descendants  of  their  conquerors,  or  at  least  the  dominant 
class  among  them,  are  themselves  engaged  in  assailing  the  Church?  Forced 
conversions  do  not  generally  survive  the  downfall  of  the  force  which  effected 
them,  unless  some  other  agency  has  been  at  work  on  the  converts  than  mere 
force.  If  the  Catholic  Church  has  won  the  warm  attachment  of  the  Aztecs 
and  Toltecs  it  must  hqve  been  by  other  means  than  the  fear  of  Spanish  swords, 
and  that  it  has  won  such  an  attachment  is  unquestionable.  What  those 
other  means  were  we  shall  briefly  speak  of. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  early  Spanish  adventurers,  as 
if  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  an  overruling  trait  of  their 
character.  It  is  true  that  such  was  the  case  with  Columbus  and  some  other  of 
the  nobler  spirits  of  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America;  but  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  attribute  such  feelings  to  the  mass  of  the  conquerors.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
followers  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  were  thoroughly  Catholic  in  belief;  but 
something  more  than  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  is  needed  to 
make  men  apostles.  The  Conquistadores,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  much 
more  intent  on  finding  gold  and  gaining  fortunes  than  on  teaching  the  natives 
Christianity.  Men  like  Alvarado  and  Bernal  Diaz  would  indeed  be  glad 
enough  to  see  the  Indians  made  good  Christians  as  well  as  subjects  of  their 
own;  but  they  were  much  more  interested  practically  in  reducing  them  to 
subjection  than  in  teaching  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was  not 
from  them  that  the  natives  of  Spanish  America  acquired  the  religion  which 
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they  still  cherish.  It  was  from  men  of  a  widely  different  class,  whose  hero¬ 
ism  and  self-devotion  are  little  known  fo  fame,  but  who  in  truth  reflect  far 
higher  honor  on  their  native  land  than  the  whole  race  of  Conquistadores.  If 
^admiration  is  justly  due  to  the  daring  energy,  the  coolness,  and  the  tact,  which 
enabled  a  Cortez  or  a  Pizarro  to  establish  the  rule  of  Spain  in  barbarous 
empires,  how  much  more  is  it  the  right  of  men  who  displayed  equal  courage 
and  tact,  combined  with  the  noblest  self-devotion  and  heroic  self-sacrifice,  in 
winning  the  Indians  to  a  free  acceptance  of  Catholic  truths!  The  names  of 
Betanzos,  of  Luis  Cancer,  of  Motolinia  and  Zumarraga,  are  as  worthy  of  note 
in  history  as  those  of  Cortez  and  Alvarado,  if  it  be  history’s  function  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  record  of  noble  deeds  and  noble  men. 

The  first  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  lands  added  to  the  Spanish 
dominions  by  Cortez  was  sent  out  almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Mexico. 
Five  Franciscans,  priests,  and  lay-brothers,  arrived  at  that  capital  in  1523  in 
answer  to  the  request  for  missioners  made  by  Cortez  in  his  despatches  to  the 
Spanish  court.  He  had  particularly  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  members 
of  the  religious  orders,  as  the  best  qualified  for  the  task  of  converting  the 
Indians.  The  reputation  enjoyed  in  Spain  by  the  “frailes”  was  very  great. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  had  ably  used  his  power  as  primate  by  rigidly  enforcing 
the  primitive  discipline  among  his  own  and  the  other  religious  orders,  and 
the  fruit  of  his  measures  was  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  for  missions  exhibited 
by  all.  The  heads  of  the  religious  houses  were  beset  with  applications  for 
the  missions  of  the  New  World,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  choice  could 
be  made  among  the  candidates.  The  five  Franciscans  were  quickly  followed 
by  twelve  of  their  brethren  under  the  guardianship  of  Fray  Martin  de  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  as  many  Dominicans  with  Fray  Tomas  Ortez  as  their  head.  Among 
the  latter  was  Father  Betancos,  or  Betanzos,  who  had  already  spent  some 
years  in  the  West  Indies  and  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Las  Casas. 

The  Dominicans  were  detained  some  time  in  San  Domingo  on  their  voy¬ 
age,  but  Martin  de  Valencia  and  his  companions  proceeded  at  once  to  Vera 
Cruz.  The  journey  from  that  port  to  the  City  of  Mexico  up  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountains  they  made  on  foot  in  the  usual  Franciscan  fashion.  The 
Indians,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  state  maintained  by  Cortez  and  the 
other  Spanish  conquerors,  were  struck  by  the  poor  appearance  of  these 
Europeans  who  traveled  in  such  laborious  fashion  under  the  scorching  heat 
of  a  Mexican  sun,  clad  only  in  coarse  serge  and  with  sandals  on  their  feet. 
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At  Tlascala,  the  well-known  Indian  city,  which  had  been  so  firm  an  ally  to 
Cortez,  the  people  crowded  round  them  with  expressions  of  wonder.  The 
friars  tried  to  open  some  communication  with  them,  hut  could  only  do  so  by 
signs.  The  Tlascalans  repeated  frequently  the  word  “motolinia,”  or  poor,  in 
reference  to  the  strangers;  and  one  of  the  Franciscans,  learning  its  meaning, 
adopted  it  as  his  own  name.  Henceforward  he  always  signed  himself 
Torribio  Motolinia,  and  under  that  name  he  is  always  mentioned  in  Mexico 
instead  of  his  family  one  of  Paredes.  The  name  was  certainly  a  significant 
one,  and  neither  Father  Motolinia  nor  his  companions  belied  it  by  their  sub¬ 
sequent  acts. 

The  Spanish  city  which  rose  in  place  of  the  ruined  Aztec  capital  was  in 
process  of  erection  when  the  Franciscans  reached  it.  The  conquerors  had 
resolved  to  rebuild  it  on  a  scale  that  should  rival  the  finest  cities  of  Europe, 
and  the  labor  of  the  natives  was  ruthlessly  used  for  the  purpose.  Several 
hundred  houses  of  such  size  and  strength  that  each  might  serve  at  need  as  a 
fortress  had  been  planned  by  different  individuals,  and,  as  there  were  no  beasts 
of  burden  available,  all  the  materials  for  their  construction  had  to  be  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  Indian  laborers.  Father  Motolinia  describes  the  noisy 
scenes  that  met  his  eyes  in  graphic  language.  A  hundred  men  were  some¬ 
times  seen  carrying  a  single  cedar  trunk  in  from  the  mountains,  and  the  streets 
were  all  but  impassable  from  the  throngs  of  Indians  at  work  under  the  broil¬ 
ing  sun  and  kept  to  labor  by  the  lash  in  the  hands  of  the  overseers.  The 
colonists  assumed  that  they  had  a  full  right  to  exact  any  labors  from 
the  unhappy  Indians,  who,  in  fact,  were  treated  as  slaves.  They  received 
the  Franciscans  cordially  as  countrymen  and  priests,  and  a  convent  was 
assigned  them  by  the  authorities.  A  serious  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  natives  quickly  showed  itself  between  the 
soldier- colonists  and  the  religious.  The  latter  entirely  denied  the  lawfulness 
of  enslaving  the  Indians  and  exerted  themselves  actively  in  their  behalf. 
Remonstrances  with  the  colonial  authorities  and  letters  home  were  both  used 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  natives,  and  meantime  the  Franciscans  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  the  work  of  their  instruction.  The  children  were 
gathered  to  the  convent  to  receive  lessons  in  Spanish,  and  were  taught  music 
at  the  same  time  and  trained  to  take  a  part  in  the  Church  ceremonies.  When 
sufficiently  instructed  the  more  advanced  pupils  were  sent  to  make  short 
visits  among  their  friends  and  to  endeav.or  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the 

Christian  doctrines.  The  friars  themselves  applied  with  the  utmost  diligence 
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to  the  study  of  the  native  languages — no  easy  task,  without  books,  dictionary 
or  even  interpreter,  for  anything  beyond  the  common  wants  of  every-day 
life.  Father  Martin  de  Valencia  never  could  master  the  difficulties  of  the 
Aztec,  but  he  indemnified  himself  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  convent- 
school  Spanish  and  instructing  them  through  that  means  in  religion.  Several 
of  the  others,  especially  Father  Motolinia  and  Peter  of  Ghent,  a  lay-brother, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  first  five  arrivals,  were  more  successful  and  preached 
successfully  in  the  native  languages  after  some  time.  Motolinia  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  both  as  spoken  and 
as  embodied  in  the  strange  picture-characters  of  the  Aztecs.  It  seems  that 
he  was  the  first  to  collect  and  explain  Aztec  writings,  of  which  some  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  he  was  especially  forward  in  having 
the  language  taught  scientifically  in  the  colleges  of  Mexico. 

Though  science  owes  a  large  debt  to  the  diligence  of  the  Franciscans  in 
thus  preserving  from  destruction  the  monuments  of  the  former  civilizations 
of  America,  they  were  far  from  looking  on  such  occupations  as  the  real  end 
of  their  mission.  To  make  true  Christians  of  the  Indians,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  cruelty  of  their  European  masters,  were  the  great  objects  of  their 
lives.  In  pursuance  of  these  ends  they  urged  on  their  converts  the  destruction  of 
the  idolatrous  temples  and  idols  which  still  remained  through  the  country. 
The  conquered  tribes  still  carried  on  their  worship,  after  the  fall  of  their 
empire,  in  remote  districts,  and  as  the  Franciscans  won  their  confidence  these 
temples  were  destroyed  one  by  one.  Five  hundred  such  are  said  by  the 
superior  of  the  mission  to  have  been  destroyed  within  seven  years  by  the 
exertions  of  his  order  alone.  The  idols  used  in  the  Aztec  ceremonies  were 
usually  burned  to  prevent  their  being  used  as  relics.  F or  this  a  good  deal  of 
blame  has  been  given  to  the  Franciscans,  and  especially  to  Zumarraga,  the  first 
bishop  of  Mexico.  It  is  asserted  that  in  destroying  those  superstitious  objects 
they  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on  historic  science,  and  the  title  of  bigot  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  bishop  for  that  reason.  Remembering  what  the 
hideous  rites  of  Aztec  worship  really  were,  and  that  in  years  before  the  con¬ 
quest  thousands  of  victims  were  annually  sacrificed  to  its  blood-stained  idols, 
it  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  the  early  missioners  to  obliterate  every  trace  of 
such  a  system  from  the  minds  of  the  natives.  To  save  their  souls  by  conver¬ 
sion  was  the  guiding  motive  of  their  actions,  and,  as  they  deemed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  idols  needful  for  that  purpose,  they  unhesitatingly  destroyed  them. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  carefully  studied  the  languages  and  antiquities  of 
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the  country,  and  if  anything  has  been  preserved  of  the  old  native  history  it 
is  mainly  due  to  Father  Motolinia  and  his  religious  brethren. 

Among  the  missioners  none  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  lay-brother 
P eter.  His  family  name  is  entirely  unknown,  though  he  was  of  high  birth 
and  even  believed  to  be  a  relative  of  Emperor  Charles  V.  Though  highly 
educated  and  possessed  of  remarkable  talents,  he  refused,  like  the  patriarch 
of  his  order,  St.  Francis,  to  receive  ordination,  through  humility.  He  was 
proposed  at  one  time  for  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  but  no  persuasions 
could  induce  him  to  accept  the  dignity.  His  proficiency  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guages,  however,  made  him  be.  employed  as  a  preacher  in  the  absence  of 
priests  familiar  with  the  Indians,  and  in  that  capacity  he  gained  enormous 
influence.  But  his  labors  were  not  confined  to  preaching.  He  built  a  large 
school  in  the  capital,  into  which  he  gathered  six  hundred  native  boys  within 
a  few  years  after  his  arrival.  These  were  taught  by  a  kind  of  monitorial 
system  by  the  more  advanced  pupils,  who  received  their  training  from  the 
brother  himself.  The  children  were  taught  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  trained  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  but  their 
instruction  did  not  end  there.  Brother  Peter  was  an  accomplished  artist  and 
musician,  and  music,  carving,  and  various  trades  were  among  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  he  taught  his  pupils,  some  of  whom  made”  most  remark¬ 
able  progress.  The  orphans,  who  had  been  made  such  by  the  siege  under 
Cortez,  as  well  as  by  the  pestilences  which  afterwards  devastated  Mexico, 
were  the  special  object  of  his  care.  Besides  teaching  them  he  provided  for 
the  support  of  many  hundreds  of  them,  and  as  they  grew  up  he  settled  his 
pupils  in  little  colonies  around  the  city.  Indeed,  it  i§  hard  to  find  any  of  the 
really  useful  devices  of  modern  educationists  that  was  not  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Aztec  children  by  this  nameless  lay-brother  three  centuries 
ago.  Humboldt,  who  saw  the  results  of  his  work  during  his  visit  to  Mexico, 
justly  styles  him  an  extraordinary  man.  Extraordinary  as  were  his  talents 
and  energy,  they  are  less  so  than  the  profound  humility  which  has  left  him 
no  patronymic  but  that  of  his  native  city — Peter  “  of  Ghent.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Franciscans  received  much  aid  from  the 
authorities  during  the  commencement  of  their  mission.  The  commissioners 
to  whom  Cortez  left  the  government  of  Mexico  on  his  departure  for  Honduras 
in  1524  quarreled  among  themselves  and  almost  brought  on  a  civil  war  during 
the  two  years  of  their  rule.  The  royal  .commission,  which  was  finally 
appointed  to  succeed  them  under  the  presidency  of  Nuno  de  Guzman,  was 
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even  worse.  Guzman  was  an  adventurer  of  the  worst  type,  ruthless,  greedy, 
unscrupulous,  and  fearless,  and  he  violently  resented  any  attempts  made  to 
protect  the  natives  from  his  rapacity. 

Knowing  that  his  power  was  short,  he  and  his  favorites  sought  to  make 
their  fortunes  in  the  quickest  possible  way  by  plundering  the  natives  and 
working  them  to  death.  The  Franciscans  interposed,  and  the  adventurers 
retaliated  by  declaring  the  Indians  were  not  fit  for  Christianity — in  fact,  that 
it  was  mere  waste  of  time  to  do  anything  for  them  except  work  them  like 
beasts.  False  and  brutal  as  this  assertion  was,  it  found  advocates  among  the 
more  greedy  adventurers  and  was  even  maintained  in  Spain  by  their  agents. 
Indeed,  the  fate  of  the  Mexican  Indians  threatened  to  be  a  dismal  one  under 
the  rdgime  of  Guzman.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  missioners,  Betanzos, 
anticipated  the  speedy  extermination  of  the  whole  native  population.  Guz¬ 
man  reduced  numbers  of  free  men  to  slavery,  and  by  constant  raids  on  the 
other  provinces  carried  on  a  profitable  slave  trade.  Luckily  for  the  natives, 
however,  they  found  a  powerful  protector  in  the  Franciscan  Zumarraga, 
bishop  of  Mexico,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  see  in  1527.  Zumarraga 
declared  the  enslaving  of  free  men  unlawful,  and  was  threatened  with  execu¬ 
tion,  in  return  for  his  remonstrances,  by  Guzman.  As  these  threats  were 
unavailing,  the  government  seized  on  his  revenues,  and  the  bishop  finally 
laid  the  city  under  an  interdict.  Guzman  and  his  friends  endeavored  to 
represent  this  step  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  the  court  of  inquiry  sent  out 
fully  absolved  the  bishop  and  confirmed  him  in  his  office  of  protector  of  the 
natives. 

Though  a  bishop,  Zumarraga  as  far  as  possible  lived  strictly  according  to 
the  rules  of  his  order,  and  even  made  his  visitations  on  foot.  The  mode  of 
life  of  the  Franciscan  missioners,  and  indeed  of  all  the  religious  orders,  was 
most  severe.  Their  cells  were  without  windows  or  doors,  with  no  furniture 
but  a  bed,  table,  and  chair,  the  bed  having  only  one  blanket  and  no  pillow 
except  the  habit  of  the  day  rolled  up.  A  single  robe  of  serge  was  their  only 
outside  dress,  and  to  travel  on  foot  everywhere  the  constant  rule,  no  matter 
how  hot  the  sun.  The  strict  laws  of  fasting  prescribed  by  the  rules  were 
rigidly  observed.  The  Dominicans  never  used  meat,  and  the  Franciscans  but 
rarely,  no  matter  what  the  labors  they  had  to  undergo.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  a  mode  of  life  was  trying  to  the  strength  of  the  new-comers.  Of 
twelve  Dominican  friars  who  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1526  five  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  But  others  were  not  wanting  to  supply  their  places, 
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and  the  heroism  of  their  deaths  was  not  lost  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  for 

4 

whose  conversion  they  thus  laid  down  their  lives. 

The  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  Aztecs  for  Christianity  and  civilization 
was  a  burning  one  in  the  early  days  of  Charles  V.  Grave  doubts  were 
alleged,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  adventurers  interested  in  the  system  of  peon¬ 
age,  as  to  the  use  of  making  any  attempt  at  their  education.  Zumarraga 
strenuously  defended  the  cause  of  his  flock  and  referred  to  the  progress  they 
had  already  made  in  the  schools  of  the  Franciscans  as  the  surest  proof  of 
their  natural  capacity  not  only  for  Christianity  but  to  be  admitted  to  holy 
orders.  A  vigorous  letter  of  his  to  the  Spanish  court  is  preserved,  together 
with  another  to  the  same  purport  from  the  bishop  of  Tlascala,  the  first  bishop 
appointed  in  Mexico,  Both  the  prelates  asserted  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
native  Mexicans  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  assertions 
seem  to  have  had  considerable  weight  with  the  Spanish  council.  A  new 
commission,  or  audiencia,  which  was  sent  to  supersede  the  body  presided  over 
by  the  tyrannical  Guzman  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  views  of  Zumarraga 
and  the  Franciscans.  The  head  of  the  commission  and  virtual  governor  of 
Mexico  was  Fuenleal,  the  bishop  of  San  Domingo.  Under  his  rule  a  college 
was  established  for  the  higher  studies  in  Mexico,  to  which  the  Indians  were 
admitted  as  freely  as  the  Spaniards.  The  practice  of  making  slaves  or  of 
exacting  rack-rents  from  the  natives  was  stopped.  The  bishop  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  certain  amount  of  self-government  should  be  given  to  the 
natives  in  their  villages,  as  well  as  to  the  Spanish  vecinos,  or  settlers.  It 
seems  his  suggestions  were  carried  out  to  some  extent,  and  certainly  a  stop 
was  put  to  the  grosser  oppressions  which  a  few  years  before  had  threatened 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  native  race. 

The  Dominicans  who  had  been  sent  from  Spain  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Franciscans  had  been  detained  awhile  in  San  Domingo,  and  only  reached 
Mexico  in  1526,  two  years  after  the  Franciscans  had  established  themselves 
there.  The  first  party  numbered  twelve,  with  Tomas  Ortez  for  prior;  but 
five  died  in  a  few  months,  and  Father  Ortez  was  recalled  on  urgent  business, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  only  one  priest  and  some  lay-brothers  were  left 
to  represent  the  order  on  the  North  American  continent.  But  this  priest, 
Betanzos,  was  a  host  in  himself.  His  career  had  been  an  extraordinary  one. 
Belonging  to  a  rich  family  in  Salamanca,  he  had  studied  law  in  its  university, 
but  after  receiving  his  degree  he  and  a  friend  devoted  themselves  mainly  to 
works  of  charity  similar  to  those  of  the  modern  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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Their  devotion  soon  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  to  escape  dis¬ 
tinction  even  in  such  a  course  Betanzos  retired  to  a  hermitage  in  Ponza,  near 
Naples,  leaving  his  property  entirely  to  his  relatives  and  actually  begging 
his  support  on  the  way  through  France  and  Italy.  In  Ponza  he  passed 
several  years  in  solitude,  living  in  a  cave  and  dividing  his  time  between  work 
and  sacred  studies.  His  hair  grew  gray  from  his  austerities,  but  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  relax  them,  and  he  only  returned  to  Spain  in  accordance 
with  a  promise  made  to  his  early  companion  before  setting  out.  He  expected 
to  bring  the  latter  back  to  follow  the  same  austere  life,  but  on  his  return  to 
Salamanca,  where  he  was  not  recognized  even  by  his  father,  so  changed  was 
his  appearance,  he  found  his  friend  had  joined  the  Dominicans.  Betanzos 
presented  himself  at  the  Dominican  convent  as  a  mendicant,  but  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  friend  and  after  some  conversation  was  induced  to  enter  the 
order  himself.  The  missions  of  America  attracted  his  attention  after  his 
ordination,  and  he  was  sent  to  San  Domingo,  to  the  convent  there,  several 
years  before  the  expedition  of  Cortez.  In  San  Domingo  he  was  the  confes¬ 
sor  of  Las  Casas,  the  great  philanthropist,  who,  like  himself,  had  spent  his 
early  life  in  business  pursuits,  but  was  then  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the 
protection  of  the  Indians  against  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  At 
his  persuasion  Las  Casas,  who  was  then  a  priest,  was  induced  to  enter  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic.  The  two  continued  close  friends  afterwards.  Betanzos 
had  not  the  fiery  spirit  of  Las  Casas,  which  boiled  over  in  passion  at  the 
wrongs  of  the  Indians,  but  his  zeal  in  their  behalf  was  equally  great.  He 
denounced  slavery  as  steadfastly  as  his  friend,  but  even  the  fiercest  of  the 
conquerors  were  awed  by  his  almost  unearthly  character,  and  he  was  regarded 
with  equal  affection  by  both  races.  Alvarado,  the  dashing  and  reckless  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Cortez,  became  his  penitent  in  Mexico  after  his  conquest  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  at  his  request  Betanzos,  as  soon  as  new  priests  arrived  in  Mexico, 
set  out  with  a  lay-brother  to  that  settlement.  The  whole  journey  from 
Mexico  to  Guatemala  he  made  on  foot,  and  what  such  a  journey  is  only  those 
familiar  with  the  tropics  can  fully  appreciate.  In  Guatemala  he  preached 
vigorously  against  the  oppression  of  the  Indians,  and,  though  his  remon¬ 
strances  were  not  immediately  successful,  they  produced  considerable  effect. 
He  was  offered  ground  for  a  convent  and  church,  but  he  would  only  accept  a 
small  plot  for  that  purpose.  The  entire  disinterestedness  which  marked  his 
whole  character  was  shown  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  He  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  long  left  in  his  new  field.  The  Mexican  Dominicans  recalled  him  for 
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the  purpose  of  sending  him  to  Rome  in  1531  to  give  an  account  of  their  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Holy  Father. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  such  men  as  those  we  have  been  describing, 
the  work  of  conversion  has  been  rapid.  The  bishop  of  Mexico  wrote  at  the 
same  time  to  the  head  of  his  order,  informing  him  of  the  work  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  and  stated  that  the  number  which  they  had  received  into  the  Church 
in  seven  years  amounted  to  a  million.  The  Dominicans  had  not  been  less 
successful  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  Betanzos  had  to  report  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  to  ask  that  Mexico  should  be  made 
an  independent  jurisdiction.  A  present  of  Indian  works  in  gold  and  feathers 
was  sent  along  with  him  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  abilities  of  the  new 
converts,  and  also  some  of  the  sacrificial  knives  of  obsidian  that  had  formerly 
been  used  in  the  rites  of  Aztec  idolatry.  However  anxious  Betanzos  might 
be  for  the  success  of  his  newly  founded  mission  in  Central  America,  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  colleagues,  and  in 
1531  he  sailed  again  to  Europe.  In  Seville  he  intrusted  the  presents  for  the 
pope  to  a  faithful  messenger,  and  set  out  himself  on  foot  for  Rome.  On  his 
way  across  France  he  turned  aside  to  a  shrine  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  to 
whom  he  was  specially  devoted,  and  through  penance  he  made  several 
leagues  of  the  road  on  his  bare  knees.  Having  finished  his  penance,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  most  favorably  by  the 
pontiff.  The  separate  jurisdiction  was  readily  granted,  and  the  pope  then 
desired  the  ambassador  to  ask  any  favor  he  might  desire  for  himself.  The 
request  made  was  an  unexpected  one.  The  saintly  Betanzos  asked  that  while 
he  was  on  the  mission  any  priest  should  have  faculties  to  absolve  him  even  from 
reserved  sins.  The  pope  at  once  granted  the  request,  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  proof  of  humility  that  the  noble  Betanzos  had  given  even 
in  his  extraordinary  career,  and  the  pontiff  ordered  a  present  of  a  hundred 
ducats  to  be  made  to  Father  Betanzos  to  defray  his  expenses  back.  This  sum 
the  latter  at  once  presented  to  the  merchant  who  had  brought  the  Indian 
presents  from  Seville,  and,  having  made  this  display  of  “monkish  covetousness,” 
he  returned  on  foot  to  Spain,  and  sailed  thence  to  Mexico  in  the  year  1534. 

Mexico  in  the  meantime  had  made  rapid  progress,  both  materially  and 
morally,  under  the  government  of  Fuenleal.  The  custom  of  making  slaves 
had  been  practically  stopped  and  the  exactions  practiced  on  the  natives  much 
lessened.  The  Spanish  government  now  erected  the  “kingdom  of  New 
Spain”  into  a  viceroyalty.  The  Count  de  Mendoza  was  appointed  the  first 
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viceroy,  and  the  services  of  Fuenleal  were  rewarded  with  a  place  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies  at  home. 

The  Indian  question  was  still  the  object  of  Charles  V’s  solicitude. 
Though  personal  slavery  had  been  prohibited,  except  in  the  case  of  prisoners 
made  in  lawful  war,  the  condition  of  the  natives  was  by  no  means  settled. 
The  custom  had  grown  up  during  the  conquest  of  granting  large  estates  to 
individuals  by  the  crown,  much  as  William  of  Normandy  allotted  the  lands 
of  England  to  his  followers,  and  the  Indians  residing  on  such  properties  were 
held  to  be  vassals  of  the  owner.  As  might  be  expected,  this  system,  though 
closely  analogous  in  name  to  the  feudal  tenures  of  Europe,  led  to  gross 
injustices  on  the  natives.  The  Dominicans  stood  forward  as  their  defenders 
during  the  interminable  debates  on  this  subject  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Spanish  government.  Las  Casas,  who  was  not  less  active  as  a  states¬ 
man  than  zealous  as  a  missioner,  published  a  remarkable  work  in  1535  on 
“  The  Only  Way  of  Converting  the  Indians.”  In  this  work— which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  published  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  in  the 
order — Las  Casas  emphatically  lays  down  that  the  Indians  only  could  be 
made  Christians  by  persuasion  and  instruction,  and  that  all  attempts  at  forcing 
them  to  be  baptized  were  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine.  He  further 
denounced  absolutely  all  wars  of  conquest  as  criminal  invasions  of  the  rights 
of  humanity.  It  had  been  a  favorite  sophism  with  many  of  the  adventurers 
who  conducted  conquering  expeditions  in  America  that  by  so  doing  they 
were  Christianizing  the  natives  (as  well  as  enriching  themselves).  The  great 
Dominican  indignantly  denied  the  justice  of  such  proceedings.  “Evil  must 
not  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it,”  was  his  constant  text,  and  vigorously 
did  he  enforce  it,  both  by  his  writings  and  negotiations,  in  Spain  as  well  as  in 
America.  That  his  efforts  were  not  useless  may  be  judged  from  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  Mexicans  and  other  natives  of 
Spanish  America  since  his  time  and  that  which  fell  on  the  unfortunate  natives 
of  the  West  Indies.  In  consequence,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  friars,  Paul  III  in  1537  solemnly  pronounced  the  enslaving 
of  the  Indians  unlawful  and  denounced  excommunication  against  all  who 
should  reduce  free  men  to  slavery.  The  following  year  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  law  to  the  same  effect,  which  was  followed  in  1542  by  the  still 
more  sweeping  enactment  known  as  the  “  New  Laws,”  by  which  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  natives  was  fully  guaranteed  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  home 
authorities  extended. 
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It  need  not  be  supposed  that  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Las  Casas  and 
his  brethren  were  well  received  by  the  Spanish  colonists.  His  ideas  were 
loudly  denounced  as  Utopian  and  the  most  virulent  attacks  were  made  on 
himself  and  his  books.  An  opportunity,  however,  soon  offered  of  testing  his 
theories  practically  which  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  Las  Casas.  In  Guate¬ 
mala  one  district  of  fierce  and  uncivilized  Indians  had  long  baffled  the 
invasions  of  the  Conquistadores.  Three  times  had  they  attempted  its  con¬ 
quest  and  been  driven  back,  until  the  name  of  “Land  of  War”  was  unani¬ 
mously  conferred  on  the  district.  Las  Casas,  on  the  part  of  his  brethren, 
undertook  to  convert  the  people  of  this  district  by  persuasion  alone,  if  a  guar¬ 
antee  was  given  by  the  governor  of  Guatemala  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  on  their  liberties.  A  formal  document  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  government  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Las 
Casas  on  the  other.  By  this  it  was  stipulated  that  in  case  the  Indians  should 
become  Christians  no  Spaniards  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  their  country 
nor  should  their  freedom  be  in  any  way  interfered  with.  Las  Casas,  with 
three  companions,  Fathers  Angulo,  Ladrada,  and  Cancer,  commenced  their 
task  by  learning  thoroughly  the  Quiche  dialect,  which  those  Indians  used. 
They  then  composed  a  summary  of  Catholic  doctrine,  including  the  articles 
of  faith  of  first  importance,  in  verse  in  the  Quiche  language,  and  set  the 
whole  to  music  of  an  Indian  character.  This  chant  they  taught  to  some 
Catholic  natives  who  used  occasionally  to  visit  the  hostiles  for  trading  pur¬ 
poses,  and  instructed  them  to  repeat  the  whole  in  the  gatherings  of  the  pagan 
Indians.  The  curiosity  of  the  latter  was  aroused.  They  asked  the  singers 
where  they  had  learned  the  wonderful  tale,  and  were  told  it  was  from  certain 
padres  among  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians,  who  had  seen  little  of  Christianity 
in  their  experience  of  Alvarado’s  soldiers,  inquired  what  new  kind  of  Euro¬ 
peans  those  padres  were.  The  messengers  declared  that  they  were  men  clad 
in  poor  black  robes,  who  sought  no  gold,  were  not  married,  and  fasted  and 
prayed  much.  The  Indian  chief  resolved  to  send  some  of  his  subjects 
privately  to  Guatemala  to  find  if  there  really  were  such  men  among  the 
Spaniards.  Finding  that  there  were,  he  asked  that  some  of  them  would 
come  to  see  him  and  explain  more  fully  the  doctrines  he  had  heard  from  the 
messengers.  Father  Luis  Cancer,  who  spoke  Quiche  fluently,  at  once  set 
out  for  the  hostile  land.  The  chief  and  his  people  discussed  his  teachings, 
and  after  some  time  declared  themselves  Christians.  Father  Cancer  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  for  some  time  afterwards,  but  they  remained  steadfast 
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in  the  faith.  The  neighboring  tribes  threatened  them  with  war  in  conse¬ 
quence;  but  the  cacique  stood  firm  in  his  religion,  and  finally  even  the  hostile 
tribes  were  won  over.  The  Dominicans  were  not  content  with  converting: 
they  induced  their  converts  to  adopt  a  more  civilized  form  of  life.  They  had 
hitherto  been  scattered  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  families  in  the  woods,  only 
rarely  meeting  at  fairs  or  dances.  Las  Casas  induced  them  to  build  a  town 
which,  under  the  name  of  Rabinal,  is  still  in  existence  and  populous.  The 
Spanish  government  faithfully  kept  its  promise,  and  the  distinct,  which 
received  the  appropriate  name  of  Vera  Paz  (true  peace),  continues  to  be 
inhabited  by  an  exclusively  Indian  population  who  have  never  swerved  from 
the  faith  they  received  from  the  Dominican  missioners. 

The  conversion  of  Vera  Paz,  from  its  connection  with  Las  Casas,  is 
more  fully  recorded  than  most  of  the  early  missions,  but  it  was  only  a  type 
of  many  others.  Even  now  around  Mexico  there  are  numerous  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  where  the  inhabitants  jealously  exclude  European  settlers,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  intensely  Catholic.  The  Catholic  priest  alone  is  privileged 
to  reside  among  them  freely.  They  have  learned  by  long  experience  that 
from  the  influence  of  the  Church  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  fact 
shows  conclusively  that  not  by  force  but  by  persuasion  was  Catholicity 
established  among  them.  Indeed,  all  through  the  history  of  Spanish  coloniza¬ 
tion  we  find  the  Church  standing  forward  as  the  protector  of  the  natives, 
from  "the  days  of  Zumarraga  of  Mexico  down  to  the  missions  of  California, 
the  last  of  which  was  founded  within  almost  the  present  generation. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  work  so  nobly  done  by  the 
French  missioners  in  the  north  was  worthily  paralleled  by  the  apostles  of 
Spanish  America.  That  the  latter  have  not  obtained  equal  recognition  in 
American  literature  is  an  undoubted  fact.  The  glamour  of  the  conquest  has 
overshadowed  the  work  of  the  missioners  in  Spanish  America,  and  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  conquerors  are  often  charged  on  the  very  men  whose  reproba¬ 
tion  of  them  has  preserved  their  record  to  the  world.  The  cruelties  which 
stained  the  Spanish  conquests  would  be  unknown  to  the  world  were  it  not  in 
great  measure  for  the  ardent  denunciations  of  Las  Casas,  and  yet  he  and  the 
missioners  who  devoted  their  lives  to  saving  the  natives  from  such  acts  are 
included  in  the  condemnation  awarded  to  them  by  modern  history.  It  is 
surely  time  to  dissipate  this  error  and  to  place  in  their  true  light  the  character 
of  the  men  who  planted  the  cross  in  the  greater  part  of  the  New  World,  and 
whose  deeds  in  truth  form  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  the  history  of  the  world. 


Chapter  XLVIII 


Woip  Catholics  Stood  in  the  Ulan. 


CHURCH  of  God  was  Never  Partisan. — Religion  and  Charity.— Service  of 
the  Sick  and  Wounded  —The  Sisters  and  their  Holy  Work. — Convert¬ 
ing  Hatred  into  Esteem  and  Love. — Making  Converts  by  Kindness. — Ab¬ 
solution  on  the  Battle  Field. — Heroism  of  Catholic  Soldiers. — Irish 
Bravery  at  all  Points. — Bold  Deeds  and  Shining  Examples. 


HE  Catholic  Church  of  America,  regarding  war  as  a  great  calamity, 
and  civil  war — of  state  against  state,  citizen  against  citizen,  even 
brother  against  brother — as  the  direst  of  all  evils,  scrupulously 
abstained  from  uttering  one  word  that  could  have  a  tendency  to 
inflame  or  exasperate  the  passions  which  others  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  excite  to  uncontrollable  fury.  The  mission  of  the 
Church  was  to  proclaim  glad  tidings  of  peace  to  man,  not  to  preach  strife  and 
hatred  amongst  brethren.  Thus  those  who  visited  the  Catholic  churches  of 
the  United  States  from  the  spring  of  1861  to  the  autumn  of  that  year,  would 
never  have  supposed,  from  anything  heard  within  their  walls,  that  the  trumpet 
had  sounded  through  the  land;  that  armies  were  gathering,  and  camps  were 
forming;  that  foundries  were  at  full  blast,  making  implements  of  death;  that 
artificers  were  hard  at  work,  fashioning  the  rifle  and  the  revolver,  sharpening 
the  sword,  and  pointing  the  bayonet;  that  dockyards  rang  with  the  clang  of 
hammers,  and  resounded  with  the  cries  of  myriads  of  busy  men — that  America 
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was  in  the  first  throes  of  desperate  strife.  Nor,  as  the  time  went  on,  and  all 
the  pent-up  passions  of  years  were  unloosed,  and  a  deadly  war  progressed 
with  varying  fortunes,  and  fury  possessed  the  heart  of  a  mighty  people, 
could  the  stranger  who  entered  a  Catholic  temple  scarcely  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  storm  that  raged  without;  the  only  indications  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  conflict  being  the  many  dark  robes,  the  sad  livery  of  woe,  worn  by 
women  and  children — the  mothers,  wives,  or  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle;  for,  save  in  the  greater  solemnity  of  the  priest,  as  he  raised  the 
hearts  of  his  congregation  to  the  throne  of  God,  there  to  sue  for  grace  and 
pardon,  there  was  nothing  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  struggle  whose  gigantic 
proportions  filled  the  world  with  amazement.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
content  to  preach  “Christ  crucified”  to  its  own  followers,  as  to  all  who  came 
to  listen.  It  regarded  its  pulpit  as  a  sacred  chair,  from  which  it  was  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  how  man  could  best  fulfill  his  duties  to  his  Crea¬ 
tor,  his  country,  and  his  neighbor.  It  deemed — and  the  judgment  of  the  wise 
and  good  will  say  it  deemed  rightly — that  if  the  minister  of  religion  became 
a  firebrand,  instead  of  a  preacher  of  peace,  he  misunderstood  his  duty,  and 
prostituted  the  sanctity  of  his  office;  it  held,  that  it  was  a  gross  desecration  of 
a  temple  erected  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  to  suffer  it  to  resound  with  the 
language  of  unholy  strife — with  eloquent  incentives  to  massacre  and  desolation. 

Others  might  act  as  they  pleased ;  they  might  turn  their  churches  into  polit¬ 
ical  assemblies,  and  their  pulpits  into  party  platforms— they  might  rage,  and 
storm,  and  fulminate— they  might  invoke  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  human 
breast,  and  appeal  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  , man’s  nature — they  might  stimu¬ 
late  their  hearers  to  a  wider  destruction  of  life  and  poverty,  to  sadder  and 
more  terrible  havoc;  others  might  do  this,  as  others  did — but  the  Catholic 
Church  of  America  was  neither  bewildered  by  the  noise  and  smoke  of 
battle,  nor  made  savage  by  the  scent  of  blood;  she  simply  fulfilled  her  mission, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Apostles — she  preached  the  W ord  of  God  in  loving¬ 
ness  and  peace. 

The  startling  contrast  which  the  Catholic  Church  thus  presented  to 
most,  indeed  nearly  all,  of  the  other  churches  during  this  period  of  national 
tribulation,  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  public  mind  of  America.  It 
made  men  think  and  reflect,  and  in  numberless  instances  conviction  came 
with  thought  and  reflection.  The  fervid  and  furious  “  sermons  ”  that  were 
listened  to  with  flashing  eyes  and  quickened  pulses  by  the  majority  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  excited  the  sorrow  or  disgust  of  not  a  few. 
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A  Protestant  gentleman,  speaking  to  a  Catholic  friend  in  New  York,  thus 

referred  to  the  prevailing  topics  which  inspired  the  eloquence  of  his  Boanerges'. 

/ 

“  My  wife  urged  me  yesterday  to  accompany  her  to  our  church.  I 
refused.  She  was  rather  angry.  ‘  Weil,  my  dear,’  I  said, ‘you  may  go  if 
you  please;  the  pew  is  there  for  you — I  pay  for  it.  But  I  shan’t  go.  When¬ 
ever  I  have  gone  I  have  never  heard  but  three  sermons  at  the  most— popery., 
slavery,  and  war — war,  slavery,  and  popery!  These  may  satisfy  you — 
they  don’t  me.  When  I  go  to  church  I  wish  to  be  made  better,  not  worse. 
Now  I  think  a  little  of  the  Gospel,  that  tells  us  something  of  peace  and 
charity,  would  do  me  good— your  war,  and  slavery,  and  popery  don’t.  I 
repeat,  my  dear,  you  may  go  if  you  please;  but  I’m — blessed  if  I  do.’” 

If  the  Catholic  Church  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  war,  she  could  at 
least  do  much  to  mitigate  its  horrors;  and  accordingly  she  commissioned 
her  noblest  representatives — her  consecrated  daughters — to  minister  in  the 
public  hospitals,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  prisons — wherever  wretchedness,  and 
misery,  and  suffering  appealed  most  powerfully  to  their  Christian  duty  and 
womanly  comoassion. 

The  events  of  the  war  brought  out  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  the 
merits  and  usefulness  of  the  religious  orders,  especially  those  of  charity  and 
mercy,  and  the  holy  cross,  and,  spite  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  made  the  name 
of  “  sister”  honored  throughout  the  land.  Prejudice  and  bigotry  are  power¬ 
ful  with  individuals  and  communities,  powerful,  too,  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  which  shrouds  the  mind  of  man.  Still,  these  are  but  relatively 
strong,  and  must  yield  before  a  force  superior  to  their’s — truth.  And  as 
month  followed  month,  and  year  succeeded  to  year," the  priceless  value  of 
services  having  their  motive  in  religion  and  their  reward  in  the  consciousness 
of  doing  good,  were  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  generous  people.  At 
their  presence  in  an  hospital,  whether  long  established  or  hastily  improvised, 
order,  good  management,  and  economy  took  the  place  of  confusion,  lax 
administration,  and  reckless  expenditure,  if  not  worse.  Obstacles,  in  many 
instances  of  a  serious  nature,  were  placed  deliberately  in  their  path ;  but,  with 
tact,  and  temper,  and  firmness,  these  were  encountered  by  women  who  had 
no  vanity  to  wound,  no  malice  to. inflame,  and  whose  only  object  was  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  most  efficacious  manner. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  difficulties  and  obstacles,  however 
apparentlv  formidable  at  first,  vanished  before  the  resistless  influence  of  their 
sincerity  and  their  goodness,  and  the  quite  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
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usefulness.  But  the  greater  their  success,  the  greater  the  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  principal  orders.  Not  "only  did  death  and  sickness  thin  their 
ranks,  but  the  war,  by  adding  fearfully  to  the  number  of  helpless  orphans, 
added  likewise  to  their  cares  and  responsibilities.  What  with  ceaseless  duty 
in  the  hospitals,  teaching  in  their  schools,  visiting  the  sick,  providing  for  the 
fatherless  whom  every  great  battle  flung  upon  their  protection,  administering 
the  affairs  of  institutions  periled  by  the  universal  disturbance,  bringing  relief 
and  consolation  to  the  prisoner  in  the  crowded  building  or  wretched  camp  to 
which  the  chance  of  war  consigned  the  soldier  on  either  side— the  sisters 
were  tried  to  the  very  uttermost.  Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  religion, 
together  with  their  womanly  compassion  for  the  sick  and  the  suffering  and 
their  interest  in  the  brave  fellows  who,  docile  children  in  their  hands,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  with  wistful  eyes  as,  angels  of  light  and  mercy,  they  brought 
balm  to  the  heart  of  the  wounded — nothing  short  of  the  sublime  motives  by 
which  these  ladies  were  animated,  could  have  sustained  them  throughout  four 
long  years  of  ceaseless  toil  and  never-ending  anxiety. 

At  first,  the  soldiers  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them,  and  could  not 
comprehend  who  they  were,  or  what  was  their  object.  And  when  the  patient 
learned  that  the  sister  with  the  strange  dress  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church 
— that  church  of  which  so  many  vile  stories  had  been  told  him  from  child¬ 
hood— a  look  of  dread,  even  horror,  might  be  observed  in  his  eyes  as  he 
instinctively  recoiled  from  her  proffered  services.  This  aversion  rarely  con¬ 
tinued  long;  it  melted  away  like  ice  before  the  sun;  but,  uniike  the  ice.  which 
the  winter  again  brings  round,  this  feeling  never  returned  to  the  heart  of  the 
brave  man  whom  the  fortune  of  war  placed  under  the  care  of  the  sister. 
Once  gone,  it  was  gone  forever.  How  the  prejudice,  deep-seated,  and 
ingrained,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  sisters,  may  be  best  exemplified  by 
a  few  incidents,  taken  at  random  from  a  vast  number  of  a  similar  nature 
gathered  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Seven  Sisters  of  Mercy,  belonging  to  the  Houston  Street  Convent  in 
New  York,  were  sent  to  an  hospital  attached  to  a  federal  corps.  When  they 
first  entered  the  wards,  which  were  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded,  the 
soldiers  regarded  them  with  amazement.  One  of  the  sisters,  a  genial  Irish¬ 
woman,  referring  to  this  her  first  visit  to  the  hospital,  told  with  much  humor 
how  the  bewildered  patients  took  the  sisters  for  seven  widows,  who  were 
looking  for  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands! 

Among  the  patients,  there  was  one  mere  lad — indeed  almost  a  child. 
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scarce  fit  to  leave  his  mother’s  guardianship — and  he  lay  with  his  face  on  the 
pillow,  as  an  hospital  attendant,  not  eminent  for  humanity,  carelessly  sponged 
a  fearful  wound  in  the  back  of  the  poor  youth’s  neck.  The  hair  had  been 
matted  with  the  clotted  blood,  and  the  rude  touch  of  the  heartless  assistant 
was  agony  to  the  miserable  patient.  “Let  me  do  it,”  said  the  sister,  taking  the 
instrument  of  torture  from  the  unsympathizing  hand ;  and  then,  with  tepid 
water  and  soft  sponge,  and  woman’s  delicacy  of  touch,  the  hideous  soi'e  was 
tenderly  cleansed.'  “Oh,  who  is  that? — who  are  you — you  must  be  an  angel!” 
cried  the  relieved  youth.  The  hair  was  gently  separated  from  the  angry 
flesh,  so  that  the  grateful  patient  could  turn  his  head  and  glance  at  the  “angel 
but  no  sooner  did  he  cast  one  rapid  look  at  the  strange  garb  and  the  novel 
head-dress  of  the  sister,  than  he  shrieked  with  terror,  and  buried  his  face  in 
the  pillow.  “Do  not  fear  me,”  said  a  voice  full  of  sympathy;  “I  am  only 
anxious  to  relieve  your  sufferings.”  The  work  of  mercy  was  proceeded  with, 
to  the  ineffable  comfort  of  the  wounded  boy,  who  murmured — “Well,  no 
matter  what  you  are,  you’re  an  angel  anyhow.” 

At  times  there  were  as  many  as  eighty  sisters  in  or  near  Richmond,  in 
active  attendance  in  the  hospitals,  giving  their  services  alike  to  the  wounded 
soldiers  of  both  armies.  In  one  of  the  Richmond  hospitals  the  following 
took  place: 

A  sick  man,  looking  steadily  from  his  piilow  at  the  sister,  who  was  busy 
in  her  attentions  to  him,  abruptly  asked — 

“  Who  pays  you? — what  do  you  get  a  month?  ” 

“We  are  not  paid;  we  do  not  receive  salaries,”  replied  the  sister. 

“  Then  why  do  you  work  as  you  do? — you  never  cease  working.” 

“  What  we  do,  we  do  for  the  love  of  God — to  Him  only  we  look  for  our 
reward — we  hope  He  wdl  pay  us  hereafter.” 

The  wounded  man  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  entirely  comprehend  a 
devotion  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  almighty  dollar;  but  he  made  rto 
further  remark  at  the  time.  When  he  became  more  confidential  with  the 
sister,  the  following  dialogue  was  held — 

Patient.  Well,  sister,  there  is  only  one  class  of  people  in  this  world 
that  I  hate. 

Sister.  And  who  may  those  be? 

Patient.  The  Catholics. 

Sister.  The  Catholics!  Why  do  you  hate  them? 

Patient.  Well,  they  are  a  detestable  people. 
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Sister.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  Catholic  that  you  say  that  of  them? 

Patient.  No,  never;  I  never  came  near  one. 

Sister.  Then  how  can  you  think  so  hardly  of  persons  of  whom  you  don’t 
know  anything? 

Patient.  All  my  neighbors  tell  me  they  are  a  vile  and  wicked  people. 

Sister.  Now,  what  would  you  think  and  say  of  me,  if  I  were  one  of  those 
Catholics. 

Patient,  (indignantly).  Oh,  sister!  you! — you  who  are  so  good! 

Impossible ! 

Sister.  Then,  indeed,  I  am  a  Catholic — a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  poor  fellow,  whose  nerves  were  not  yet  well  strung,  rose  in  his  bed 
as  with  a  bound,  looked  the  jficture  of  amazement  and  sorrow,  and  burst  into 
tears.  He  had  so  lately  written  to  his  wife  in  his  distant  home,  telling  her  of 
the  unceasing  kindness  of  the  sister  to  him,  and  attributing  his  recovery  to  her 
care;  and  he  was  now  to  disclose  the  awful  fact  that  the  sister  was,  after  all, 
one  of  those  wicked  people  of  whom  he  and  she  had  heard  such  evil  things. 
This  was,  at  first,  a  great  trouble  to  his  mind;  but  the  trouble  did  not  last  long, 
for  that  man  left  the  hospital  a  Catholic,  of  his  own  free  choice,  and  could 
then  understand,  not  only  that  his  neighbors  had  been,  like  himself,  the  dupes 
of  monstrous  fables,  but  how  the  sister  could  work  and  toil  for  no  earthly 
reward. 

A  sister  was  passing  through  the  streets  of  Boston  with  downcast  eyes 
and  noiseless  step,  reciting  a  prayer  or  thinking  of  the  poor  family  she  was 
about  to  visit.  As  she  was  passing  on  her  errand  of  mercy,  she  was  suddenly 
addressed  in  language  that  made  her  pale  cheek  flush,  by  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  appearance  and  free,  swaggering  gait.  The  sister,  though  griev¬ 
ously  outraged,  uttered  no  word,  but  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  the 
offender  with  calm,  steady  gaze,  in  which  volumes  of  rebuke  were  expressed. 
Time  passed  on;  the  war  intervened;  and  when  next  they  met  it  was  in  a 
ward  of  a  military  hospital  in  Missouri.  The  once  powerful  man  was  now 
feeble  as  an  infant,  and  had  not  many  days  to  live.  The  sister,  seeing  his 
condition,  asked  him  if  he  belonged  to  any  church;  and  on  his  replying  in  the 

negative,  she  asked  if  he  would  be  a  Catholic.  “  No — not  a  Catholic _ I 

always  hated  Catholics,”  he  replied.  “  At  any  rate,  you  should  ask  the  par¬ 
don  of  God  for  your  sins,  and  be  sorry  for  whatever  evil  you  have  done  in 
your  life,”  urged  the  sister. 

“  I  have  committed  many  sins  in  my  life,  sister,  and  I  am  sorry  for  them. 
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and  hope  to  be  forgiven;  but  thgre  is  one  thing  that  weighs  heavy  on  my 
mind  at  this  moment — I  once  insulted  a  sister  in  Boston,  and  her  glance 
haunted  me  ever  after:  it  made  me  ashamed  of  myself.  I  knew  nothing  then  ot 
what  sisters  were,  for  I  had  not  known  you.  But  now  that  I  know  how  good 
and  disinterested  you  are,  and  how  mean  I  was,  I  am  disgusted  with  myself, 
Oh,  if  that  sister  were  here,  I  could  go  down  on  my  knees  to  her  and  ask  her 
pardon! ” 

“  You  have  asked  it,  and  received  it,”  said  the  sister,  looking  full  at  him, 
but  with  a  sweet  expression  of  tenderness  and  compassion. 

“  What!  Are  you  the  sister  I  met  in  Boston?  Oh,  yes!  you  are — I  know 
you  now.  And  how  could  you  have  attended  on  me  with  greater  care  than 
on  any  of  the  other  patients? — I  who  insulted  you  so!” 

“  I  did  it  for  our  Lord’s  sake,  because  He  loved  His  enemies  and  blessed 
those  who  persecuted  Him.  I  knew  you  from  the  first  moment  you  were 
brought  into  the  hospital,  and  I  have  prayed  unceasingly  for  your  conversion,” 
said  the  sister. 

“  Send  for  the  priest !”  exclaimed  the  dying  soldier;  “the  religion  that 
teaches  such  charity  must  be  from  God.” 

And  he  did  die  in  the  sister’s  faith,  holding  in  his  failing  grasp  the 
emblem  of  man’s  redemption,  and  murmuring  prayers  taught  him  by  her 
whose  glance  of  mild  rebuke  had  long  haunted  him  like  a  remorse  through 
evei'y  scene  of  revelry  or  of  peril. 

“Do  you  believe  that,  sister?  If  you  believe  it,  I  believe  it,  too.”  There 
was  scarcely  an  hospital  at  either  side  of  the  line,  North  or  South,  of  which 
the  sisters  had  the  care,  in  which  these  apparently  strange  but  most  signifi¬ 
cant  words  were  not  uttered  by  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Many  of  the  poor 
fellows  had  not  the  vaguest  notion  of  religious  teaching,  never  having  troubled 
themselves  with  such  matters  in  the  days  of  their  youth  and  health;  and 
when  the  experienced  eye  of  the  sister  discerned  the  approach  of  death,  the 
patient  would  be  asked  if  he  wished  to  see  a  clergyman.  Frequently  the 
the  answer  would  be  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  religion.  “  Then  will  you 
become  a  Catholic,”  would  follow  as  a  fair  question  to  one  who  proclaimed 
himself  not  to  belong  to  any  church,  or  to  believe  in  any  form  of  Christianity. 
From  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  sick  beds,  this  reply  was  made  to  that 
question:  “I  don’t  know  much  about  religion,  but  I  wish  to  die  in  the 
religion  of  the  sisters.”  When  asked,  for-,  example,  if  he  believed  in  the 
Trinity,  the  dying  man  would  turn  to  the  sister  who  stood  by  his  bedside, 
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and  inquire — “Do  you,  sister?”  and  on  the  sister  answering,  “Yes,  I  do,” 
he  would  say,  “  Then  I  do — whatever  the  sister  believes  in,  I  do.”  And  thus 
he  would  make  his  confession  of  faith. 

A  soldier  from  Georgia,  who  was  tended  by  the  sisters  in  an  hospital  in  St. 
Louis,  declared  that  “  he  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  knew  nothing 
about  him.”  He  was  asked  if  he  would  become  a  Catholic.  “  I  have  heard  of 
them,”  he  said;  “  I  would  not  be  one  of  them  at  all — they  are  wicked  people. 
But  I’ll  be  the  same  as  you,  sister;  whatever  that  is,  it  must  be  good.” 

It  really  matters  little,  when  referring  to  the  services  of  the  sisters  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  which  army,  which  state,  or  which  hospital  is  mentioned  as  the 
scene  of  their  labors.  Their  charity,  like  their  order,  was  universal;  and 
whether  they  ministered  to  the  sick  in  a  Union  or  Confederate  army,  or  in  a 
Northern  or  Southern  state,  it  was  the  same  in  motive  and  in  object.  Next 
to  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  the  prisoner  was  the  dearest  object  of  their  solicitude. 

The  sisters  in  Charleston  did  glorious  service  during  the  war — to  the 
sick,  the  dying,  the  prisoner,  and  the  needy.  At  certain  times  immense 
numbers  of  prisoners  were  camped  outside  the  city.  They  were  in  a  miser¬ 
able  state.  Charleston,  partly  consumed  by  the  tremendous  fire  of  1861,  by 
which  an  enormous  amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  and  further  assailed 
by  a  bombardment  scarcely  paralleled  in  modern  history,  could  not  afford  much 
accommodation  to  the  captured  of  the  enemy.  Penned  up  together,  and 
scantily  fed,  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  was  far  from  enviable;  it  was 
indeed  deplorable.  To  these  poor  fellows  the  sisters  were  in  reality  what 
they  were  styled— “  angels  of  mercy.” 

Presented  with  a  universal  pass  by  General  Beauregard,  the  sisters  went 
everywhere  unquestioned,  as  if  they  were  so  many  staff  officers.  The  general 
had  likewise  presented  them  with  an  ambulance  and  a  pair  of  splendid  white 
horses,  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and,  on  account  of  their  color,  conspicu¬ 
ous  at  a  considerable  distance.  Many  a  time  has  the  sight  of  these  horses 
brought  gladness  to  the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  as  he  beheld  them  turning  the 
corner  of  the  highway  leading  to  the  camp.  When  the  white  specks  were 
seen  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  road,  the  word  was  given,  “The 
sisters  are  coming!”  As  that  announcement  was  made,  the  drooping  spirit 
revived,  and  the  fainting  heart  was  stirred  with  hope;  for  with  the  sisters 
came  food,  comforts,  presents,  perhaps  a  letter,  or  a  least  a  message — and 
always  sweet  smiles,  gentle  words,  sympathy  and  consolation.  The  ambu¬ 
lance,  drawn  by  the  gallant  white  steeds,  was  usually  filled  with  hundreds  of 
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'white  loaves — in  fact,  with  everything  which  active  charity  could  procure  or 
generosity  contribute.  The  rations,  given  to  the  prisoners  were  about  as  good  as 
the  Confederate  soldiers  had  for  themselves;  but  to  the  depressed,  pent-up 
prisoner,  these  were  coarse  and  scanty  indeed.  “  Sister!  Sister  of  Charity! 
Sister  of  Mercy ! — put  something  in  this  hand !  ”  “Sister,  sister,  don’t  forget 
me!” — “  Sister,  sister,  for  the  love  of  God!” — “Oh,  sister,  for  God’s  sake!” 
— such  were  the  cries  that  too  often  tortured  the  tender  hearts  of  the  sisters 
as  they  found  their  stock  of  provisions  fast  running  out,  and  knew  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hungry  applicants  were  still  unsatisfied.  Many  a  time  did  they 
turn  away  on  their  homeward  journey  with  whitened  lips  and  streaming  eyes,  as 
they  beheld  these  outstretched  hands,  and  heard  those  cries  of  gaunt  and  fam¬ 
ished  men  ringing  in  their  ears.  To  the  uttermost  that  they  could  do,  the  sisters 
did,  and  this  the  prisoners  knew  in  their  grateful  hearts.  These  horses  shed  light 
in  their  path;  the  clatter  of  their  feet  was  as  music  to  the  ear  of  the  anxious 
listener;  and  the  blessings  of  gallant  suffering  men  followed  that  chariot  of 
mercy  wherever  it  was  borne  by  its  snowy  steeds  in  those  terrible  days  of  trial. 

Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  sisters  on  the  minds  of  the  patients 
in  their  charge,  that  when  wounded  or  sick  a  second  time,  they  would  make 
every  possible  effort  to  go  back  to  the  same  hospital  in  which  they  had  been 
previously  cared  for,  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  to  one  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  good  women.  Instances  have  been  told  of  wounded  men  who 
traveled  several  hundred  miles  to  come  again  under  the  charge  of  the  sisters; 
and  one,  in  particular,  of  two  men  from  Kentucky,  who  had  contrived  to 
make  their  way  to  the  large  hospital  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia, 
a  distance  of  200  miles  from  where  they  had  been  wounded.  They  had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  sisters  on  a  forrher  occasion,  and  had  then  agreed  that 
should  they  ever  be  wounded  or  fall  sick  again,  they  would  return  to  the  same 
hospital,  and  if  they  were  to  die  that  they  should  die  in  the  faith  of  the  sisters 
who  had  been  so  good  to  them.  Both  these  men  were  American  Protestants, 
and  had  never  seen  a  Catholic  priest  before  they  beheld  the  clergyman  who 
received  them  into  the  Church  in  the  Virginian  hospital.  Gne’of  the  two  men 
was  past  cure,  and  was  conscious  of  his  approaching  death.  “Ben,”  said  the 
dying  man  to  his  comrade,  “all  is  right  with  me — I  am  happy ;  but  before  I  die, 
let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  become  a  Catholic.”  Ben  willingly 
consented  to  what  he  had  before  resolved  on  doing,  and  he  was  received  into 
the  Church  in  the  presence  of  his  dying  friend,  over  whose  features  there 
stole  a  sweet  smile,  that  did  not  depart  even  in  death. 
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“  Oh,  my  God!  what’s  that!  what’s  that!”  shrieked  a  poor  Southern 
boy,  when  he  first  saw  a  sister,  as  she  leaned  over  his  hospital  pallet.  His 
terror  was  equalled  only  by  his  genuine  horror  when  he  discovei'ed  she  was 
a  Catholic.  Soon,  however,  his  eyes  would  wander  round  the  ward  in  search 
of  the  nurse  with  the  sweet  smile,  the  gentle  voice,  and  the  gentler  word. 
Like  many  of  his  class  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  religion  of  any  description; 
he  disliked  “  Papists,”  and,  he  thought  that  sufficed  for  every  spiritual  pur¬ 
pose.  At  length  he  wished  to  be  baptized  in  the  sister’s  faith,  and  his 
instruction  was  commenced.  He  was  told  he  should  forgive  his  enemies. 
“Am  I  to  forgive  the  Yankees?”  he  asked,  with  indignant  eagerness.  “Cer¬ 
tainly,”  replied  the  sister,  “you  must  forgive  everybody.”  “  Ma’am,  no — 
not  the  Yankees! — no,  ma’am — not  the  Yankees! — I  can’t.”  “But  you  must 
forgive  your  enemies,  or  you  can’t  be  a  Christian.  God  forgave  those  who 
put  him  to  death,’’  persisted  the  sister.  “Well,  Sister,  as  you  ask  me  to  do 
it,  I  will  forgive  the  Yankees;  but  ’tis  hard  to  do  it  though,  I  tell  you.” 

The  doctors  were  not  one  whit  behind  the  humblest  soldiers  in  ignorant 
dislike  of  the  sisters. 

A  Federal  doctor  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  rude  and  uncivil  to  the  sisters 
in  the  crowded  Southern  hospital,  then  in  possession  of  the  forces  of  the 
Union,  and  occasioned  them  no  little  anxiety  by  his  manner,  it  was  so  full  of 
evident  dislike  and  suspicion.  They  wisely  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  devoted 
themselves  the  more  sedulously  to  their  arduous  duties.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  by  which  time  his  manner  had  become  kind  and  respectful,  tlie  doctor 
candidly  confessed  to  one  of  the  Sisters  what  his  feelings  had  been,  and  how 
completely  they  were  changed.  “  I  had  such  an  aversion  to  Catholics,”  said 
he,  “  that  I  would  not  tolerate  one  of  them  in  an  hospital  with  me.  I  had  heard 
.  of  the  sisters,  but  I  was  resolved  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  in  any 
place  in  which  I  had  control.  I  confess  to  you  my  mind  is  entirely  changed ; 
and  so  far  from  not  wishing  to  have  sisters  in  an  hospital  where  I  am,  I 
never  want  to  be  in  an  hospital  where  they  are  not.” 

The  officials  were,  if  possible,  still  more  suspicious,  still  more  prejudiced. 

“  I  used  to  be  up  at  night  watching  you,  when  I  should  have  been  in  my 
bed.  I  wanted  to  see  what  mischief  you  were  after,  for  I  thought  you  had 
some  bad  motive  or  object,  and  I  was  determined  to  know  what  it  was.  I 
could  find  nothing  wrong,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  believe  in 
you,  my  prejudice  against  you  was  so  strong.  Now  I  can  laugh  at  my 
absurd  suspicions,  and  I  don’t  care  telling  you  of  my  nonsense.”  This  speech 
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Was  made  by  the  steward  of  an  hospital  to  sisters  to  whom  he  had  given 
much  trouble  by  his  manner,  which  seemed  to  imply — “You  are  humbugs, 
and  I’ll  find  you  out,  my  ladies!  clever  as  you  think  you  are.”  He  was  a 
good  but  prejudiced  man ;  and  once  that  he  was  convinced  how  groundless 
were  his  suspicions,  he  not  only  treated  the  sisters  with  marked  respect,  but 
became  one  of  their  most  strenuous  and  valuable  supporters. 

A  doctor  of  the  Federal  service,  who  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
said  to  a  Catholic  bishop — “bishop,  I  was  a  great  bigot,  and  I  hated  the 
Catholics;  but  my  opinions  are  changed  since  this  war.  I  have  seen  no 
animosity,  but  fraternal  love,  in  the  conduct  of  the  priests  of  both  sides.  I 
have  seen  the  same  kind  offices  rendered  without  distinction  to  Catholics 
soldiers  of  the  North  and  South.  The  very  opposite  with  Protestant  chap¬ 
lains  and  soldiers.” 

“What  conclusion  did  you  draw  from  this? — these  Catholics  are  not  Free¬ 
masons,”  said  the  bishop. 

“Well,”  replied  the  doctor,  “I  drew  this  from  it — that  there  must  be  some 
wonderful  unity  in  Catholicity  which  nothing  can  destroy,  not  even  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  war.” 

“A  very  right  inference,”  was  the  bishop’s  rejoinder. 

An  officer  who  was  brought  in  wounded  to  an  hospital  at  Obanninville, 
near  Pensacola,  which  was  under  the  care  of  sisters,  asked  a  friend  in  the 
same  hospital  what  he  would  call  “those  women” — how  address  them?  “Call 
them  ‘Sisters,’ replied  his  friend.  “Sisters!  They  are  no  sisters  of  mine;  I 
should  be  sorry  they  were.”  ‘I  tell  you,  you  will  find  them  as  good  as  sisters 
in  the  hour  of  need.”  ‘I  don’t  believe  it,”  muttered  the  surly  patient.  Owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  care  of  his  good  nurses,  the  officer  was  soon  able  to 
leave  the  hospital  strong  in  body  as  well  as  improved  in  mind.  Before  he 
was  well  enough  to  leave,  he  said  to  his  friend; — “Look  here!  I  was  always 
an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  was  led  to  believe  by  the  preachers  that 
these  sisters — both  nuns  and  priests — were  all  bad.  But  when  I  get  out  of 
this,  I  be  gol-darned,  if  I  don’t  knock  the  first  man  head  over  heels  who  dares 
say  a  word  against  the  sisters  in  my  presence!”  He  was  rough,  but  thoroughly 
honest. 

During  the  war,  a  number  of  the  sisters  were  on  their  way  to  an  hospital, 
to  the  care  of  which  they  had  been  urgently  called,  and,  as  the  train  remained 
stationary  at  one  of  the  stopping-places  on  the  route,  their  dress  excited  the 
wonder  and  ridicule  of  some  thoughtless  idlers,  who  entered  the  car  and 
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seated  themselves  opposite  to,  but  near,  the  objects  of  their  curiosity,  at  whom 
they  looked  and  spoke  in  a  manner  far  from  complimentary.  The  sisters 
bore  the  annoyance  unflinchingly.  But  there  was  assistance  nearer  than  they 
or  their  cowardly  tormentors  supposed.  A  stout  man,  bronzed  and  bearded, 
who  had  been  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  car,  quietly  advanced,  and  placing 
himself  in  front  of  the  ill-mannei'ed  offenders,  said,  “Look  here,  my  lads!  You 
don’t  know  who  these  ladies  are;  I  do.  And  if  you  had  been,  like  me,  lying 
sick  and  wounded  on  an  hospital  bed,  and  been  tended  night  and  day  by  those 
ladies,  as  I  was,  you’d  then  know  them  and  respect  them  as  well  as  I  do. 
They  are  holy  women.  And  now,  if  you  don’t,  every  one  of  you,  at  once 
quit  this  car,  I’ll  call  the  conductor,  and  have  you  turned  out;  and  if  you  say 
one  word  more,  I’ll  whip  you  all  when  I  have  you  outside.”  The  young 
fellows  shrank  away  abashed,  as  much  perhaps  at  the  justice  of  the  rebuke  as 
at  the  evident  power  by  which,  if  necessary,  it  would  have  been  rendered  still 
more  impressive. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  soldiers  who  had 
experienced  the  devotedness  of  the  sisters  to  the  sad  duties  of  the  hospital, 
exhibited  their  veneration  for  these  “  holy  women.”  Did  the  sisters  happen 
Co  be  in  the  same  car  with  the  gallant  fellows,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  proffer  his  place  to  the  sister,  and  who  did  not  feel  honored  by 
her  acceptance  of  it.  Maimed,  lopped  of  limb,  scarcely  convalescent,  still 
there  was  not  a  crippled  brave  of  them  who  would  not  eagerly  solicit  the 
sister  to  occupy  the  place  he  so  much  required  for  himself.  “  Sister,  do  take 
my  seat;  it  is  the  most  comfortable.”  “  Oh,  Sister,  take  mine;  do  oblige  me.” 
“No,  Sister!  mine.”  Sweet  was  the  sister’s  reward  as,  in  their  feeble  but 
earnest  tones  of  entreaty,  and  the  smiles  lighting  up  pale,  wan  faces,  she  read 
the  deep  gratitude  of  the  men  who  had  bled  for  what  each  deemed  to  be  the 
sacred  cause  of  country.  Wherever  the  sister  went,  she  brought  with  her 
an  atmosphere  of  holiness.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  little  glazed  cap,  or  the 
flapping  cornet,  or  the  dark  robe,  or  at  the  whisper  that  the  sister  was  com¬ 
ing  or  present,  even  the  profane  and  the  ribald  were  hushed  into  decent  silence. 

A  Baptist  preacher  was  rather  unexpectedly  rebuked  in  the  midst  of  his 
congregation  by  one  of  its  members  who  had  experience  of  the  sisters  in  the 
hospital.  Addressing  his  audience,  he  thought  to  enliven  his  discourse  with 
the  customary  spice — vigorous  abuse  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  lively 
description  of  the  badness  of  nuns  and  priests ;  in  fact,  taking  the  Awful  Dis¬ 
closures  of  Maria  Monk  as  his  text  and  inspiration.  But  just  as  the  preacher, 
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warming  with  his  own  eloquence,  was  heightening  his  picture  with  colors 
borrowed  from  a  rather  prurient  imagination,  these  strange  words  were 
thundered  forth  by  a  sturdy  western  farmer,  who  sprang  to  his  legs  in  an 
impulse  of  uncontrollable  indignation — “Sir,  that’s  a  damned  lie!”  The 
consternation  of  the  audience  was  great,  the  excitement  intense.  The 
preacher  solemnly  reminded  his  erring  brother  that  that  was  “the  house  of 
God.”  “Well,  sir,”  replied  the  farmer,  “  as  it  is  the  house  of  God,  it  is  a  lie 
without  the  damned.”  Then,  looking  round  boldly  at  the  meeting,  which 
contained  many  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  he  thus  continued:  “I 
thought  and  believed  the  same  as  you  thought  and  believed,  because  I  was 
told  so,  as  you  were;  but  I  have  lived  to  learn  the  difference — to  know  that 
what  we  were  told,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  is  not  true.  I  was  in  the  prison  at 
M’Dowall’s  College;  I  was  there  for  six  months;  and  I  saw  the  sisters  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  prisoners,  and  nursing  the  sick — unpaid  and  disinterested.  I  saw 
them  giving  up  their  whole  time  to  doing  good,  and  doing  it  without  fee  or 
reward.  I  saw  the  priests,  too,  constant  in  their  attendance — yes,  shaming 
other  ministers  by  the  manner  in  which  they  did  their  duty.  That  six  months 
cured  me  of  my  folly;  and  I  tell  you,  you  know  me  to  be  a  man  of  truth, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  thing  it  is  represented  to  be,  and  that 
sisters  and  priests  are  not  what  our  minister  says  they  are;  and  that  I’ll 
stand  to.” 

The  sympathies  of  the  audience  went  with  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker, 
whose  manner  carried  conviction  to  their  minds;  and  so  strongly  did  the  tide 
of  feeling  flow  against  the  preacher,  that  he  dexterously  returned  to  what, 
in  paxdiamentary  phrase,  may  be  described  as  “the  previous  question.” 

Whether  in  the  hospital  and  the  prison,  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
Catholic  chaplain  won  the  respect  of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  men.  Soldiers 
of  world-wide  fame  have  spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  gallantry  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  military  chaplains,  who  calmly  performed  their  duty 
amidst  the  fury  of  conflict,  and  while  bullets  whistled  by  them,  and  shells 
shrieked  as  they  passed  over  their  heads.  The  idea  of  danger  may  cross  the 
mind  of  the  Catholic  priest,  but  it  never  deters  him  from  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  which  is  performed  as  coolly  on  the  battle-field  as  in  the  wards  of 
an  hospital.  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  he  encounters  danger  in  every  form  and 
under  every  aspect.  Without  departing  in  the  least  from  his  ordinary  course, 
or  making  the  slightest  attempt  at  display,  the  Catholic  priest — so  long  the 
object  of  the  foulest  calumny  and  the  most'- disgusting  ribaldry — found  in  the 
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events  of  the  war  daily  opportunities  of  exhibiting  himself  in  his  true  light; 
and  soon  was  suspicion  changed  into  confidence,  and  prejudice  into  respect. 
Unswerving  attention  to  duty  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Catholic 
priest;  and  when  the  non-Catholic  officer  or  private  found  the  priest  always 
at  his  post,  attending  on  the  sick,  raising  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  patient, 
preparing  the  dying  for  their  last  hour,  he  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
untiring  devotion  of  the  Catholic  chaplain  with  the  lax  zeal — if  zeal  it  could 
be  called — of  too  many  of  those  who  assumed  that  office,  or  that  distinctive 
title,  during  the  war. 

Throughout  the  war  the  Catholic  priest  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  Church. 
The  Church  was  a  peace-maker,  not  a  partisan.  So  were  her  ministers.  It 
little  mattered  to  the  priest  at  which  side  the  wounded  soldier  had  fought,  or  in 
what  cause  the  prisoner  had  been  made  captive;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  that  the  sick  and  the  imprisoned  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  which 
he  never  failed  to  afford.  The  Church  deplored  the  outbreak  of  war, 
mourned  over  its  horrors,  and  prayed  for  its  cessation.  As  with  the  Church, 
so  with  the  priest.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the  Catholic 
priests  did  not  feel  a  sympathy  with  one  side  or  the  other;  but  no  weakness 
common  to  humanity  could  deaden  the  feeling  of  charity,  which  is  the  living 
principle  of  Catholicity;  and  while  the  Federal  chaplain  ministered  to  the 
Confederate  soldier  or  prisoner,  the  Confederate  chaplain  ministered  with 
equal  care  and  solicitude  to  the  soldier  who  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
Union.  This  Catholic  charity — this  spiritual  bridging  over  of  the  yawning 
gulf  of  raging  passions — produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men.  Many  instances  might  be  told  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  feeling  operated  on  the  minds  of  individuals;  one  will  suffice: 

A  lawyer  of  Louisiana  was  practicing  in  Missouri  at  the  opening  of  the 
war;  and  being  known  as  a  Confederate  sympathizer,  was  arrested,  and  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  had  studied  law  in 
Boston,  where  he  imagined  he  had  made  several  lasting  friends  of  members 
of  his  profession.  Taking  means  to  communicate  with  some  of  those  on 
whom  he  most  relied  for  sympathy,  if  not  for  assistance,  he  informed  them 
of  his  position,  and  besought  their  aid,  in  the  name  of  friendship  and  the 

memory  of  the  pleasant  days  of  the  past;  but  he  appealed  in  vain _ fear  of 

being  compromised  by  a  suspected  rebel,  or  the  bitter  prejudice  born  of  the 
hour,  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  a  momentary  impulse;  and  the 
prisoner  languished  in  captivity.  They — the  friends  of  his  youth — came 
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not;  but  an  Irish  priest  did.  Attracted  to  the  prisoner  by  feelings  of  com¬ 
passion,  he  comforted  and  consoled  him,  and  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
means  and  influence.  That  lawyer  learned  to  love  the  Church  of  which  that 
priest  was  a  worthy  minister;  and  his  own  words  may  throw  light  on  his  con¬ 
version,  which  took  place  soon  after: — “Looking  back  upon  the  war, I  see  that 
the  Protestants  of  the  North  were  charitable  to  their  own  side,  and  that  the 
Protestants  of  the  South  were  very  charitable  to  their  side;  but  the  Catholics 
are  the  only  body  of  Christians  who  practiced  charity  for  its  own  sake,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  politics,  and  who  did  so  even  when  it  was  unpopular  if  not  danger¬ 
ous,  for  them  to  do  so.” 

The  recorded  experience  of  some  of  these  devoted  chaplains  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  Catholic  soldier.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  diary  kept 
by  Father  Sheeran,  which  exemplifies  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
soldier  better  than  any  description  could  do.  Father  Sheeran  was  one  day 
rebuking  a  simple  Irishman,  who  with  others  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a 
surprise  attack  upon  the  federals,  for  having  taken  part,  as  he  alleged  he  had, 
in  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  the  South.  The  Irishman’s  reply,  while 
bearing  the  impress  of  truth,  represents  accurately  what  was  the  feeling  and 
conduct  of  his  countrymen  during  the  war. 

“  Well,  father,”  said  he,  “  I  know  they  done  them  things,  but  I  never  took 
part  with  them.  Many  a  day  I  went  hungry  before  I  would  take  anything 
from  the  people.  Even  when  we  had  to  fall  back  from  Lynchburg  under 
Hunter  thro’  Western  Virginia,  and  our  men  were  dropping  by  the  roadside 
with  hunger,  and  some  were  eating  the  bark  off  the  trees,  I  never  took  a  meal 
of  victuals  without  paying  for  it.” 

The  truth  is,  not  only  was  the  Catholic  Irishman  free  from  the  angry 
passions  by  which  others  were  animated,  but  he  was  constantly  impressed  by 
the  strongest  religious  influence;  and  to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  much  of 
the  chivalrous  bearing  which  he  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  trying 
temptation  to  license  and  excess.  The  war  had  in  it  nothing  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  religious  devotion  of  the  Irish  soldier  whenever  he  was  within 
the  reach  of  a  chaplain.  The  practice  of  their  faith,  whether  before  battle  or 
in  retreat,  in  camp  or  in  bivouac,  exalted  them  into  heroes.  The  regiment 
that,  in  some  hollow  of  the  field,  knelt  down  to  receive,  bare-headed,  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  their  priest,  next  moment  rushed  into  the  fray  with  a  wilder  cheer 
and  a  more  impetuous  dash.  That  benediction  nerved,  not  unmanned,  those 
gallant  men,  as  the  enemy  discovered  to  their  cost.  Even  in  the  depth  of 
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winter,  when  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  earth,  the  Irish  Catholic — federal  or 
confederate,  it  mattered  not  which — would  hear  Mass  devoutly  on  the  bleak 
plain  or  the  wild  hill-side,  standing  only  when  that  posture  was  customary, 
and  kneeling  in  the  snow  and  slush  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 
The  same  Father  Sheeran  has  told  how  he  was  impressed  with  the  piety  of 
his  poor  fellows  on  one  desperate  Christmas  morning,  when,  so  heavy  was 
the  snow-storm,  that  he  quite  lost  his  way,  and  did  not  for  a  considerable 
time  reach  the  appointed  place  where  he  was  to  celebrate  Mass.  But  there, 
when  he  arrived,  was  a  great  crowd  of  whitened  figures  clustered  round  the 
little  tent,  in  which  an  altar  had  been  erected  by  the  soldiers — the  only  cleared 
place  being  the  spot  on  which  the  tent  v^as  placed.  And  there,  while  the  storm 
raged,  and  sky  and  earth  were  enveloped  in  the  whirling  snow,  the  gallant 
Irishmen  prayed  with  a  fervor  that  was  proof  against  every  discouragement. 

Before  battle,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Catholic  soldiers  to  go  to  con¬ 
fession  in  great  numbers,  and  prepare  by  a  worthy  Communion  to  meet  what¬ 
ever  fate  God  might  send  them  in  the  coming  fight.  This  practice  excited 
the  ridicule — the  quiet  ridicule — of  some,  but  it  also  excited  the  respect  of 
others.  A  distinguished  colonel,  of  genuine  American  race,  who  bore  on  his 
body  the  marks  of  many  wounds,  life  memorials  of  desperate  fights,  made 
warm  reference  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Irish;  and  he  thus  wound  up: 
“  Their  chaplain — a  plucky  fellow,  sir,  I  can  tell  you— had  extraordinary 
influence  over  them ;  indeed  he  was  better,  sir,  I  do  believe,  than  any  provost- 
marshal.  They  would  go  to  Mass  regularly,  and  frequently  to  confession. 
’Tis  rather  a  curious  thing  I’m  going  to  tell  you;  but  it’s  true,  sir.  When  I 
saw  those  Irishmen  going  to  confession,  and  knelling  down  to  receive  the 
priest’s  blessing,  I  used  to  laugh  in  my  sleeve  at  the  whole  thing.  The  fact 
is — you  will  pardon  me — I  thought  it  all  so  much  damned  tomfoolery  and 
humbug.  That  was  at  first,  sir.  But  I  found  the  most  pious  of  them  the  very 
bravest — and  that  astonished  me  more  than  anything.  Sir,  I  saw  these  men 
tried  in  every  way  that  men  could  be  tried,  and  I  never  saw  anything  superior 
to  them.  Why,  sir,  if  I  wanted  to  storm  the  gates  of  hell,  I  didn’t  want  any 
finer  or  braver  fellows  than  those  Irishmen.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  hated  the  blarney 
before  the  war;  but  now  I  feel  like  meeting  a  brother  when  I  meet  an  Irish¬ 
man.  I  saw  them  in  battle,  sir;  but  I  also  saw  them  sick  and  dying  in  the 
hospital,  and  how  their  religion  gave  them  courage  to  meet  death  with  cheer¬ 
ful  resignation.  Well,  sir,” — and  the  great,  grim,  war-beaten  soldier  softly 
laughed  as  he  added — “  I  am  a  Catholic  now,  and  I  no  longer  scoff  at  a 
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priest’s  blessing,  or  consider  confession  a  humbug.  I  can  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  now,  I  assure  you.” 

i  There  were  other  converts  of  the  battle-field  and  the  hospital,  besides  the 
colonel — and  of  higher  rank,  too — who,  like  him,  caught  their  first  impression 
of  the  truth  from  the  men  whom  religion  made  more  daring  in  the  fight,  more 
resigned  in  sickness,  more  courageous  in  death. 

An  Irish  soldier,  wounded  badly,  was  lying  on  a  hard-fought  field  in 
Upper  Georgia,  towards  Chattanooga.  He  was  found  by  a  chaplain  attached 
to  his  corps  in  a  helpless  condition,  leaning  against  a  tree.  The  priest  seeing 
the  case  to  be  one  of  imminent  danger  proposed  to  hear  his  confession,  but 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  say — “Father,  I’ll  wait  a  little.  There’s  a  man 
over  there  worse  wounded  than  I  am;  he  is  a  Protestant,  and  he’s  calling  for 
the  priest — go  to  him  first.”  The  priest  found  the  wounded  Protestant, 
received  him  into  the  Church,  and  remained  with  him  till  he  expired;  he  then 
returned  to  hear  the  confession  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  whose  first  words  were 
— “  Well,  father,  didn’t  I  tell  you  true?  I  knew  the  poor  fellow  wanted  you 
more  than  I  did.”  The  priest  and  the  penitent  survived  long  to  tell  the  story, 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  book,  however,  to  supply  anything 
like  a  history  of  the  services  of  Catholic  army  chaplains.  The  general  nature 
of  these  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what  has  been  already  said  and 
from  the  illustration  we  are  permitted  to  print  of  Rev.  Father  Cooney, 
C.S.C.,  in  his  functions  with  the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  We  are  also 
impelled  to  quote  from  a  paper  by  Maj.-Gen.  St.  Clair  Mulholland,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  remarkable  scene  in  which  Very  Rev.  Father  Corby,  now  pro¬ 
vincial  of  the  same  order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  the  central  and  impressive 
figure.  Gen.  Mulholland  has  been  depicting  the  fearful  second  day  of 
Gettysburg. 

“  When  the  third  federal  army  corps  is  forced  to  retire  before  the  con¬ 
federates,  help  is  called  for.  General  Hancock  tells  Caldwell  to  have  his  divi¬ 
sion  ready.  ‘Fall  in!’  and  the  men  run  to  their  places.  ‘  Take  arms!  ’  and 
the  four  brigades  of  Cook,  Cress,  Brook  and  Kelly,  are  ready  for  the  fray. 
There  is  yet  a  few  minutes  to  spare  before  starting,  and  the  time  is  occupied 
by  one  of  the  most  impressive  religious  ceremonies  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
The  Irish  brigade,  which  had  been  commanded  formerly  by  Gen.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  and  whose  green  flag  had  been  unfurled  in  every  battle  in 
which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  engaged,  from  the  first  Bull  Run 
to  Appomattox,  was  now  commanded  by  Col.  Patrick  Kelly,  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  New  York,  and  formed  apart  of  this  division.  The  brigade  stood  in 
columns  of  regiments  closed  in  mass.  As  the  large  majority  of  its  members 
were  Catholics,  the  chaplain  of  the  brigade,  Rev.  William  Corby,  C.  S.  C., 
proposed  to  give  a  general  absolution  to  all  the  men  before  going  into  the 
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fight.  While  this  is  customary  in  the  armies  of  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  it  was  ever  witnessed  on  this  continent, 
unless,  indeed,  the  grim  old  warrior,  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  the  fountain 
of  youth,  as  he  tramped  through  the  everglades  of  Florida,  or  DeSoto  on  his 
march  to  the  Mississippi,  indulged  in  this  act  of  devotion.  Father  Corby 
stood  upon  a  large  rock  in  front  of  the  brigade,  addressing  the  men;  he 
explained  what  he  was  about  to  do,  saying  that  each  one  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  absolution  by  making  a  sincere  act  of  contrition,  and  fii  mly 
resolving  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  confessing  his  sins,  urging  them 
to  do  their  duty  well,  and  reminding  them  of  the  high  and  sacred  nature  of 
their  trust  as  soldiers,  and  the  noble  object  for  which  they  fought.  The 
brigade  was  standing  at  ‘  order  arms,’  and  as  he  closed  his  address,  every  man 
fell  on  his  knees,  with  head  bowed  down.  Then,  stretching  his  right  hand 
towards  the  brigade,  Father  Corby  pronounced  the  words  of  absolution.  The 
scene  was  more  than  impressive,  it  was  awe-inspiring.  Near  by  stood  Gen. 
Hancock,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  throng  of  officers,  who  had  gathered 
by  to  witness  this  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  while  there  was  profound 
silence  in  the  ranks  of  the  second  corps,  yet  over  to  the  left,  out  by  the  Peach 
Orchard  and  Little  Round  Top,  where  Weed,  and  Vincent,  and  Haslett  were 
dying,  the  roar  of  the  battle  rose  and  swelled  and  re-echoed  through  the 
woods.  The  act  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  the  surroundings.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  man  in  the  brigade  who  did  not  offer  up  a  heart-felt 
prayer.  For  some  it  was  their  last;  they  knelt  there  in  their  grave-clothes — in 
less  than  half  an  hour  many  of  them  were  numbered  with  the  dead  of  July  2d.” 

The  picture  which  we  present  of  this  memorable  scene  is  a  copy  of  a 
painting  by  the  lamented  Paul  Wood,  a  young  student  artist  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  and  pupil  of  Gregori’s,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  Chicago  a 
few  months  ago.  The  gifted  boy,  though  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
already  enriched  Prof.  Edward’s  famous  collection,  in  the  Bishops’  Memorial 
Hall,  with  several  portraits  and  subjects  of  historic  value. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  actual  combatants  of  Catholic  faith. 
Catholics  did  not  enter  the  army  at  either  side  as  a  matter  of  calculation  and 
prudence,  but  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  from  an  impulse  of  patriotism.  Yet 
if  they  had  acted  on  deliberation,  they  could  not  have  done  more  wisely  than 
they  did.  “  Foreigners  and  aliens  ”  they  would  mostly  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  had  they  stood  coldly  aloof,  or  shown  themselves  insensible  to 
the  cause  which  stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  its  depths,  and,  as  it  were  in 
a  moment,  made  gallant  soldiers  of  peaceful  civilians.  They  vindicated  their 
citizenship  not  alone  by  their  services,  but  by  their  sympathies;  and  in  their 
terrible  sacrifices — on  every  bloody  field  and  in  every  desperate  assault — in 
every  danger,  toil,  and  suffering — they  made  manifest  their  value  to  the  state, 
no  less  by  their  devotion  than  their  valor. 

From  every  state;  from  every  city,  town  and  village;  from  the  forest 
and  the  prairie,  the  hill  and  the  plain;  from  the  workshop,  the  factory,  and 
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the  foundry ;  from  the  counter  and  the  desk ;  from  the  steamboat,  the  wharf, 
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and  the  river  bank — wherever  the  Irish  were,  or  whatever  their  occupation, 
they  obeyed  the  summons  of  their  adopted  country,  and  rushed  to  the  defense 
of  its  banner.  They  either  formed  organizations  of  their  own,  or  they  fell 
into  the  ranks  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  nationalities.  But  special 
organizations,  distinctive  and  national,  had  for  them  peculiar  attractions;  and 
once  the  green  flag  was  unfurled,  it  acted  with  magnetic  influence,  drawing 
to  it  the  hardy  children  of  Erin.  There  were,  in  both  armies,  companies, 
regiments,  brigades,  exclusively  Irish — and  that  simply  means  Catholic — but 
whether  there  was  a  special  organization  or  not,  there  was  scarcely  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  either  service  which  did  not  also  contain  a  smaller  or  greater  number 
of  Irish  citizens.  We  cannot  venture  to  particularize  or  enumerate.  The 
attempt  would  be  idle,  if  not  invidious.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  more  than 
state  that  Catholics  of  other  races,  French,  Bavarian,  Polish,  Austrian,  etc., 
were  proportionately  numerous,  brave  and  devoted. 

As  we  cannot  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  various  Irish  organizations 
that  won  distinction  in  the  war,  neither  can  we  venture  on  a  list  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  Irish  officers,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  who  signalized  themselves  by 
their  achievements  in  that  memorable  struggle.  We  have  seen  such  a  long 
list  of  men  who  commanded  regiments,  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps;  but 
fearing  to  fall  into  error,  we  prefer  to  deal  in  generalities.  Very  certain  it 
is,  and  known  of  all  men,  that  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  the  Irish  officer,  of 
whatever  rank,  was  quite  as  conspicuous  as  the  dash  and  endurance  of  the 
rank  and  file. 

But  above  all  other  merits,  and  beyond  all  price,  as  serving  to  dispel 
bigotry  and  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  religion,  were  the  faith,  the  piety, 
the  resignation  of  the  Irish  Catholic  soldier,  of  whatever  rank,  as  he  lay 
wounded  or  dying  in  the  hospital.  In  the  devotedness  of  the  sister  and  the 
priest  there  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity; 
in  the  unmurmuring  resignation  of  the  Catholic  soldier  there  was  the  irresis¬ 
tible  evidence  of  Christian  faith.  Many  a  proud  scoffer,  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  Catholic  had  been  odious,  received  his  first  impression  of  the  truth 
from  the  edifying  demeanor  of  some  Irish  soldier  who  lay  in  anguish  by  his 
side,  and  who,  before  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  crave  the  blessing  of  his  priest. 


Chapter  XL»IX 


Triumph  and  Promise. 


SERIES  of  Happy  Events. — The  Congress  at  Baltimore. — Pomp  in  the  Cath¬ 
edral. — Review  of  One  Century. — Position  of  the  Laity. — A  Joyous  Pro¬ 
cession. — Great  Catholic  University. — A  Noble  Rector. — World’s  Fair 
Triumphs. — Another  Congress. — A  Papal  Delegate.— Diplomacy  of  the 
Holy  SEE.— Succession  of  Cardinals  Satolli  and  Martinelli. 

HE  career  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  as  set  forth  pano¬ 
ramically  in  the  chapters  of  this  work,  has  mainly  been  one  of 
struggle  and  harsh  vicissitude.  Only  at  rare  points  is  the  record 
^brightened  with  the  sunshine  of  calm  prosperity.  But  this  has 
been  essentially  the  case  in  all  lands  and  periods  of  time.  The 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  did  not  promise  her  a  path  of 
roses.  On  the  contrary,  her  way  was  decreed  amid  toils  and  privations, 
through  adversity,  mistrust  and  persecution.  Only  sometimes  is  He  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  show  forth  His  spouse  in  all  her  majesty  and  beauty,  so 
that  men  may  behold  in  her  for  a  season  the  tokens  of  His  abiding  favor. 
These  are  her  hours  of  consolation  and  rejoicing.  They  are  the  dismay  of 
her  enemies;  they  are  the  joy  of  her  faithful  children;  they  give  fresh. assur¬ 
ance  to  the  ages  that  she  is  indeed  “the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth.” 

Several  of  such  happenings  have  been  witnessed  in  the  United  States 
within  the  last  dozen  years.  They  were  distinct  in  their  nature  and  yet  so 
blended  in  occurrence  and  purpose  that  they  may  fitly  be  sketched  in  a  single 
They  can  be  said  to  begin  with  the  American  Catholic  Congress,  held 
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in  Baltimore,  November  11-12,  1889,  in  connection  with  the  memorable 
Catholic  Centenary,  and  which  attracted  a  degree  of  attention  from  the  press 
and  public  not  usually  commanded  here  by  religious  or  denominational  con¬ 
ventions.  Much  of  this  interest,  doubtless,  was  due  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  the  congress  was  convened — to  the  religious,  his¬ 
torical  and  local  associations  connected  with  the  centenary  celebration  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  to  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  every  rank  and  order,  headed  by  the  much  beloved  “American 
Cardinal,”  including  also  the  distinguished  Cardinal  Taschereau  and  his 
associates  of  the  Canadian  and  British  American  hierarchy,  as  well  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Mexico,  Central  America,  England,  Ireland  and  Rome. 

The  cardinal-archbishop  had  convened  all  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  eighty-four  in  number.  Hundreds  of  American  priests, 
various  orders  of  religious,  with  white,  black,  or  brown  habits,  sisters  with 
their  black  veils  on  white  coronets  were  assembled,  and  assisting  at  this 
solemnity  was  another  cardinal,  other  bishops  from  other  countries  of 
America,  and  an  envoy  of  the  Holy  See,  now  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Satolli. 
The  great  cathedral  of  Baltimore  could  not  contain  the  hosts  of  the  laity  that 
were  assembled. 

At  the  Pontifical  Mass  of  the  Centennial  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  John  Ryan,  reviewing  the  past  century,  considering 
the  means  employed,  proclaimed  the  progress  that  rejoiced  all  souls  as  due 
first  to  God  and  His  ministers,  and  likewise  to  the  free  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  He  showed  that  Catholicism  had  above  all  other  religious 
bodies  been  benefited  by  religious  liberty,  and  he  claimed  for  Catholics  the 
honor  of  having  inaugurated  this  freedom  in  Maryland,  while  he  thanked  the 
Quakers  for  having  established  and  defended  it  in  Pennsylvania. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  recognize  that  in  other  times  and  countries  a  union  of 
Church  and  state  had  been  both  salutary  and  legitimate;  but  he  declared  that 
there  exists  no  provision  more  beneficent  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  than  that  which  separates  the  two.  Under  this  provision  the  Church  is 
enabled  to  enlist  all  the  virtues  and  natural  faculties  of  man  in  the  defense  of 
supernatural  truths;  and  if,  said  the  archbishop,  it  happens  that  occasionally 
in  the  conflict,  amidst  the  contradictions  of  doctrines,  the  faithful  exceed  pre¬ 
scribed  limits,  are  not  these  mistakes  incident  to  liberty  better  after  all  than 
repression?  In  his  patriotism  he  went  so  far  as  to  point  out  a  mysterious 
affinity  between  the  cosmopolitan  democracy  of  the  United  States,  destined  to 
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weld  together  the  most  diverse  races  in  order 'to  emancipate  them,  with  the 
mission  of  the  Catholic  Church,  calling  all  men  without  distinction  of  origin 
to  liberty  and  equality  as  children  of  God.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  misled  by 
patriotism,  for  he  recognized  that  this  great  republic,  which  has  been  so  liberal 
towards  European  races,  has  mortally  oppressed  the  inferior  races  of  America 
and  Africa — the  Indian  and  the  negro,  and  he  closed  his  discourse  by  indicat¬ 
ing  the  present  duty  of  expiation  and  reparation. 

At  the  evening  service  the  archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Ireland,  considered  the  future.  “Let  us,”  he  said,  “love  our  own  age  and 
prepare  for  the  coming  time.  Let  us  love  the  present,  because  it  is  the  period 
given  us  by  God  for  our  work.  In  the  midst  of  its  excitement  let  us  discern 
its  tendencies.  It  aspires  to  light,  to  liberty,  to  fraternity  among  men.  But 
when  in  pursuance  of  its  ends  it  has  been  led  astray  in  its  means,  the  Church 
has  condemned  its  errors.  Yet  it  is  likewise  the  province  of  the  Church  to 
assist  it  to  fulfill  its  destiny.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  conduct  the  people,  and 
teach  to  capital  its  duty  towards  labor.  It  is  she  alone  who  can  give  true 
satisfaction  to  popular  needs  and  sentiments.  She  has  a  wider  field  to  cover 
in  the  future  than  she  has  hitherto  had,  more  souls  to  gain  than  she  has 
gained;  the  greater  number  are  not  as  yet  hers.  The  mission  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  to  establish  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States;  its  mission 
in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  to  evangelize  the  American  people.  Let  the 
Catholics  and  the  Church  go  ahead!” 

On  the  following  day  a  meeting  of  the  laity  succeeded  to  the  assembly  of 
the  bishops.  For  the  first  time  in  the  New  World  a  Catholic  Congress  met, 
similar  to  those  of  Belgium  or  Germany.  For  the  first  time  the  laity  delib¬ 
erated  among  themselves  concerning  their  religious  interests,  confided  until 
then  solely  to  the  bishops.  Fifteen  hundred  delegates  from  different  states, 
particularly  from  the  distant  and  vigorous  West,  marshaled  in  due  order  under 
the  banners  of  their  respective  states,  listened  to  and  applauded  the  orators. 

The  president  of  this  congress  was  John  Lee  Carroll,  former  governor  of 
Maryland,  a  distant  relative  of  the  first  bishop  of  Baltimore,  and  grandson  of 
the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
nature  of  this  congress  Governor  Carroll  said  in  his  opening  remarks: 

“It  may  be  that  the  question  will  be  asked:  By  what  authority  is  this 
congress  held,  and  under  what  law  does  it  assemble?  In  reply  to  this  we 
would  suggest,  by  the  sanction  of  his  eminence  the  cardinal-archbishop  of 
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Baltimore  and  the  distinguished -prelates  who  now  surround  us,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

The  congress  thus  formed  had  in  view  to  inquire  into  and  to  claim  all  the 
advantages  resulting  to  Catholics  from  the  principle  of  religious  freedom 
adopted  as  the  fundamental  law.  Since  its  birth  in  this  country  the  Roman 
Church  had  expanded  under  the  aegis  of  the  common  law,  but  neither  this 
Church,  so  long  looked  upon  as  a  stranger,  nor  her  children,  who  for  the 
most  part  came  over  to  America  poor,  to  this  day  occupy  in  the  civil  or  polit¬ 
ical  world  'h  place  commensurate  with  their  growth.  Thus  was  heard  in  their 
speeches,  succeeding  each  other,  the  contrasting  accents  of  bold  confidence 
inspired  by  constant  progress,  with  an  echo  of  the  lament  of  St.  Paul,  so  often 
repeated  from  age  to  age,  since  the  early  Christians  saw  themselves  treated  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world  "as  unknown,  and  yet  known;  as  dying,  and 
behold  we  live;  as  needy,  yet  enriching  many.” 

Until  now  Catholics  have  remained,  we  were  told,  as  a  rule  within  the 
limits  of  private  life;  but  perhaps  the  Baltimore  congress  marks  their  entrance 
into  public  life.  Not  that  they  desire  to  form  a  distinct  and  compact  body, 
like  the  Catholic  party  in  Belgium  or  Central  Germany.  Such  an  idea  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  would  unite  against  the 
Church  all  that  is  outside  of  it.  For  although  Catholics  are  more  numerous 
than  any  one  Protestant  communion,  yet  the  Protestant  body  as  a  whole 
would  greatly  outnumber  them,  and  thus  they  would  lose  everything  and  gain 
nothing  in  an  unequal  struggle.  The  two  parties  who  contest  the  control  of 
the  government  have  not  held  religious  questions  in  view  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Republican  party  was  formed  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the 
federal  government,  and  the  Democratic  to  restrain  them.  Catholics,  far  from 
attempting  to  break  these  party  lines,  enroll  themselves  in  their  ranks,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  increase  and  multiply  they  become  less  unequally  divided 
between  the  two. 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  laity.  As  to  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  intervene  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  social  peace,  or  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  hold  themselves  and 
their  priests  removed  from  purely  political  discussions  or  electioneering  con¬ 
tests.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  it  is  true  that  the  time  approaches  when 
by  the  natural  friction  of  parties,  and  either  as  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
Catholics  will  take  a  more  leading  part  in  the  government;  if  in  the  future 
they  will  find  a  political  career  open  to  them,  with  its  labors,  its  duties,  and  its 
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perils,  what  will  the  Church  that  has  cared  for  and  formed  them  have  to  expect 
in  their  new  career?  What  demands  will  she  have  to  make  upon  them?  In  the 
first  place,  that  they  will  honor  themselves  by  honoring  her,  and  will  signalize 
her  training  in  public  life  by  the  exercise  of  virtues  transcending  those  of 
public  men  in  general.  Then  that  they  will  defend  her  interests  if  need  be,  and 
that,  although  divided  on  governmental  questions,  they  shall  be  ready  to 
unite  whenever  their  religion  may  be  threatened.  Thus,  in  creating  a  balance 
of  power  between  rival  parties,  they  shall  preserve  her  freedom  intact. 

The  Baltimore  Congress  has  prepared  this  line  of  legitimate  defense.  It 
has  also  removed  from  the  arena  of  party  conflict,  signalized  the  variety, 
fecundity  and  efficiency  of  Catholic  charity.  It  has  shown  that  men  of  differ¬ 
ent  views,  races,  and  conditions  were  brought  together  by  a  common  faith; 
they  have  traversed  immense  distances  to  meet  fraternally;  they  have  come 
from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  coasts;  from  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes;  from  the  base  of  the  great 
mountains;  from  the  frozen  frontier  of  Canada,  and  the  tropical  embouchure 
of  the  Mississippi.  During  their  two  days’  session  their  agreement  was  so 
entire,  such  was  the  force  evidenced  by  their  acts  and  revealed  by  their  words, 
that  one  not  of  their  faith,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  wrote 
the  following  day:  “If  this  congress  were  a  fair  average  of  the  Catholic  laity, 
I  should  expect  to  see  the  whole  country  Catholicized  within  the  next  half 
century.”  This  journalist,  perhaps  without  being  aware  of  it,  repeated  the 
prophecy  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  The  Protestant  press,  in  its  note  of 
warning,  but  echoed  the  triumphant  voice  of  the  Catholic  pulpit.  The  laity 
had  yet  another  act  of  respect  to  render  to  their  Church. 

The  deliberative  assembly  was  succeeded  by  a  popular  procession.  Cath¬ 
olics,  as  such,  had  not,  up  to  this  time,  made  a  manifestation  of  such  extent. 
For  the  first  time,  on  the  evening  of  November  12th,  through  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  illuminated  and  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Holy  See,  in  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  and  joyful  throng,  thirty  thousand  of 
the  faithful  marched  past  the  cardinal  and  the  bishops.  Bands  of  men,  afoot 
and  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  landaus,  omnibuses,  and  wagons  filled  with 
people  and  decorated  with  flowers,  uniforms  and  insignia  of  every  form  and 
color,  myriads  of  torches,  Venetian  and  Chinese  lanterns,  Bengal  lights,  and 
transparencies,  banners,  devices  and  emblems.  The  bands  played  patriotic 
airs,  and  shouts  resounded  on  every  side.  The  portraits  of  Archbishop  Carroll 
and  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  were  carried  aloft,  the  parishes  floated  the  banners 
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of  their  patrons,  the  sons  of  Ireland  surrounded  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Germans 
St.  Boniface.  The  Christian  Brothers  and  members  of  other  teaching  orders 
led  in  serried  ranks  the  children  of  the  parish  schools,  those  collected  from  the 
orphan  asylums,  of  taken  from  the  industrial  schools.  The  colleges  that  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  the  liberal  professions  sent  their  deputations.  Mature  age 
alternated  with  youth.  Divers  associations  composed  the  procession;  associa¬ 
tions  of  charity,  of  mutual  aid,  and  others  purely  devotional ;  societies  of  Saint 
\  incent  de  Paul,  of  temperance,  and  various  life  insurance  societies.  Under 
the  images  displayed  aloft  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
advanced  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  and 
the  Confraternities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Nor  had  the  negroes  been  neglected.  They  marched  with  a  proud 
naivete  under  the  direction  of  their  apostle,  St.  Peter  Claver,  gayly  attired, 
with  beating  of  drums,  while  the  clergy  gave  them  their  heartiest  commen¬ 
dation,  as  if  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  words  of  the  archbishop  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  show  that  they  had  at  heart  the  recognition  of  the 
heavy  debt  of  America  toward  this  poor  race. 

Meantime  the  night  advanced,  and  the  procession  still  continued.  The 
bishops  gradually  retired  from  the  stand  where  they  were  assembled;  the 
cardinal,  who  had  for  a  length  of  time  stood  on  the  front  steps  of  his  residence, 
went  within;  but  he  remained  at  the  window,  reviewing  their  onward  march, 
and  back  of  the  glass  illumined  by  the  reflection  of  the  torch-lights  his  red 
mantle  could  be  perceived  from  afar  by  the  battalions  of  the  faithful,  who, 
as  they  came  nearer,  rejoiced  to  see  his  pale,  thin  face  inclined  towards  them. 
Nor  did  his  hands  grow  weary  in  saluting  and  applauding  them.  Not  even 
the  last  banner  lowered  before  him,  nor  the  last  child  that  cheered  him  with 
uplifted  head,  escaped  his  quick,  ardent,  and  clear  regard.  The  centenary 
fetes  had  not  closed.  The  Church  was  not  satisfied  to  display  its  resources, 
drawn  from  the  institutions  and  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  within 
the  past  century.  Henceforth,  more  powerful,  she  proposes  to  acquire  herself 
and  procure  for  this  people  that  which  they  still  need. 

A  new  enterprise  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  age.  On  the  13th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Catholic  University  of  America  was  solemnly  opened  at  Washington. 
During  the  past  the  people  of  the  United  States,  placed  upon  a  vast,  wild  and 
uncultivated  continent,  were  busy  in  faking  possession  of  the  country.  It  was 
necessary  to  construct,  furnish,  and  supply  their  abode,  and  to  expend  every 
energy  in  the  battle  for  existence;  and  this  hard  work,  which  has  so  wonder- 
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fully  developed  its  genius,  has  neither  permitted  the  time  nor  cultivated  a 
taste  for  a  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  supreme  honor  of  the 
human  mind  and  crown  of  civilization.  Amidst  this  continuous  activity  the 
Catholic  clergy,  on  its  side,  was  called  upon  to  found  dioceses  and  parishes, 
to  build  churches  and  schools,  to  daily  distribute  the  Bread  of  Life  to  a  flock 
each  day  increasing,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  give  the  Sacraments,  to  do  the 
work  of  apostolic  times,  for  as  yet  the  period  for  its  doctors  had  not  come. 
The  clergy  have  received  the  instruction  needed  for  the  mission  of  the  greater 
number;  but  the  learning  requisite  to  raise  some  amongst  them  to  the  heights 
of  the  sacred  science,  to  that  summit  from  whence  formerly  in  Europe  de¬ 
scended  light  upon  its  darkness,  from  whence  light  may  yet  be  thrown  upon 
the  contradictions,  doubts,  and  perplexities  of  the  modern  world. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  universities  were  founded  and  endowed  by  kings;  in 
the  American  republic  citizens  have  acquired  regal  wealth  and  are  disposed 
to  acts  of  royal  generosity.  They  have  not  inherited  a  slowly  amassed  £atri- 
mony;  they  know  that  in  the  conditions  that  surround  them  fortunes  cannot 
permanently  remain  in  families;  they  do  not  count  upon  their  posterity  pre¬ 
serving  for  a  length  of  time  that  which  they  have  so  rapidly  gained,  and  thus 
they  look  to  public  benefactions.  They  found  hospitals,  libraries,  and  col¬ 
leges,  for  in  a  democracy  one  thus  perpetuates  a  name.  Nevertheless,  until 
now  the  example  of  Peabody,  Hopkins,  and  Astor  had  not  been  followed  by 
Catholics,  for  among  their  number  were  no  “gold  kings,”  and,  besides,  inces¬ 
santly  occupied  in  supplying  that  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
Church,  they  did  not  think  of  furnishing  it  with  that  which  appeared  super¬ 
fluous.  They  consequently  made  but  few  foundations.  The  first  benefactdr 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  was  a  young  orphan  girl,  Miss  Mary 
Gwendolin  Caldwell,  who  in  October,  1896,  became  by  marriage  Marquise  de 
Merenville  in  the  French  nobility.  She  was  heiress  to  an  unexpectedly 
immense  fortune.  Her  sister,  other  young  girls,  some  women  and  men,  have 
followed  her  example,  and  brought  their  offerings — including  several  princely 
gifts  from  a  New  York  parish  priest,  Monsignor  McMahon.  Wealth  has 
thus  rendered  a  magnificent  homage  to  religion  and  science. 

Surrounded  by  the  fields  and  forests  that  form  a  peaceful  environment  to 
Washington,  a  noble  institution  arose,  professorships  were  created,  and  the 
new  university  began  its  career.  In  order  to  establish  its  scheme  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  had  recourse  to  foreign  professors;  it  brought  them  from  France,  Bel- 
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glum,  England  and  Germany,  w^iile  it  sent  others  from  America  to  be  trained 
at  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Rome. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  years  after  the  foundation-stone  of  the  edifice 
had  been  laid,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1889,  the  university  was  ready  to 
receive  professors  and  students,  and  to  extend  its  hospitality  to  a  concourse  of 
guests  and  friends.  All  the  bishops  assembled  for  the  centenary,  the  superiors 
of  religious  orders,  of  congregations,  seminaries,  and  colleges,  six  hundred 
ecclesiastics,  and  several  thousands  of  the  laity,  were  present  at  its  dedication. 
In  order  to  satisfy  all  two  sermons  at  a  time  were  given,  for  the  number  was 
too  large  to  be  collected  in  one  hall,  and  every  one  wished  to  hear  a  discourse. 

Succeeding  the  religious  ceremony,  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were 
seated  at  the  banquet  in  the  refectory,  and  fourteen  hundred  were  entertained 
in  another  room.  The  administration  was  present  at  the  banquet ;  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  Mr.  Blaine,  was  seated  at  the  table  of  the  cardinals,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  repast  the  band  played  the  national  air,  “Hail  to  the  Chief,” 
announcing  the  arrival  of  President  Harrison  and  of  other  members  of  the 
cabinet.  Mr.  Cleveland,  his  predecessor  and  antagonist,  had  assisted  at  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone.  Although  a  descendant  of  the  old  Puritans 
and  sharing  their  prejudice,  Mr.  Harrison  had  not  declined  the  invitation  of 
the  cardinal;  of  so  much  consequence  is  it  that  all  parties  should  henceforth 
concilliate  a  communion  which  formerly  every  one  despised.  He  came  then 
among  Catholics,  without  appearing  to  be  at  ease  in  their  midst,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  some  courteous  and  formal  words,  which  were  received  with 
redoubled  and  unanimous  applause,  as  his  very  presence  testified  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  occasion. 

After  the  banquet,  in  a  room  where  the  portrait  of  Leo  XIII.  was  placed 
between  those  of  Archbishop  Carroll  and  Washington,  the  new  university 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  Old  World.  The  English  and  Americans 
residing  in  Rome  presented  a  bust  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Cablegrams  and 
letters  were  received  from  Canada,  Ireland,  England,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Italy.  Her  elder  sisters,  born  as  she  has  been  under  the  protection  of  a  com¬ 
mon  law  and  liberty,  the  universities  of  Laval  and  Ottawa,  of  Louvain,  Paris, 
and  Lyons,  celebrated  her  birth.  A  popular  preacher  thus  intoned  a  canticle 
of  victory  on  the  occasion,  Father  Fidelis,  Passionist,  a  grandson  of^he  dis¬ 
tinguished  jurist,  James  Kent.  He  said:  “What  think  you  of  Christs 
Church?  Look  upon  her,  and  tell  me,  whose  spouse  is  she?  Is  her  form 
bent  and  her  forehead  wrinkled?  Are  her  sandals  worn  or  her  garments 
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moth-eaten?  Is  her  gait  halting  and  feeble,  and  does  she  walk  with  trembling 
steps?  Think  you,  forsooth,  that  she  is  afraid  to  trust  herself  to  our  new 
civilization?  That  she  clings  reluctant  to  the  moldering  fashions  of  an  age 
that  has  passed?  The  work  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  accomplished  in 
this  country  during  the  century  which  we  are  here  bringing  to  a  close  is  the 
same  which  she  has  done  in  other  ages  and  in  other  lands,  but  she  has  done  it 
in  a  new  way,  and  in  her  own  way.  She  has  taken  hold  of  new  conditions  of 
things  and  adapted  herself  to  them;  and  the  result  of  her  work  is  a  structure 
distinctive  and  typical  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live,  and  differing 
from  anything  that  has  preceded  it,  as  truly  as  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
differed  from  the  Church  of  the  fathers;  and  mind  you — for  this  is  the  point  of 
all  my  discourse — she  has  done  this  not  by  any  prudence  of  human  fore¬ 
thought,  not  by  any  cunning  adaptation  of  policy,  but  simply  because  she  is 
a  living  force,  capable  of  acting  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  so  that  she  has 
become  American  without  ceasing  for  an  instant  to  be  Catholic;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  endowing  us  with  all  that  is  truly  hers,  she  has  not  thwarted  or 
crippled,  but  rather  appropriated  and  vivified,  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
our  national  character.” 

The  centenary  festivities  were  now  at  an  end,  but  this  is  a  fitting  place 
to  chronicle  some  facts  in  the  history  of  the  great  university,  though  in  doing 
so  we  anticipate  others  in  order  of  time. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  was  decreed  by  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  on  the  6th  of  December,  1884.  The  Council  appointed 
a  committee  of  seventeen  trustees  to  attend  to  its  practical  organization. 
This  board  of  directors  submitted  their  plan  to  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  who  gave  it  his  solemn  approval  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  10,  1887,  by 
a  brief  bearing  that  date,  and  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
whom  he  established  as  Chancellor  of  the  university. 

The  Divinity  Hall  of  the  new  institution  was  dedicated,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  inaugurated,  as  above  described,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1889. 
During  six  years  the  university  consisted  only  of  the  School  of  Theology,  in 
which  postgraduate  courses  in  Scripture,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Moral  Theol¬ 
ogy,  Canon  Law,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Philosophy  and  Literature  were 
given  to  the  picked  ecclesiastical  students  of  all  the  dioceses  of  the  country. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1895,  two  other  faculties  were  added  to  that  of 
Theology,  namely,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Social 
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Sciences;  each  comprising  several  departments,  and  each  department  being- 
subdivided  into  several  courses.  These  new  faculties  are  meant  primarily  for 
the  lay  students  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  best  graduates  of  our  principal 
Catholic  colleges  from  New  England  to  California  have  entered  as  its  pioneer 
students.  But  the  various  philosophical,  scientific  and  literary  courses  are 
recognized  to  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  ecclesiastics  also,  and  they  are 
accordingly  frequented  by  a  large  number  of  the  students  prosecuting  divinity 
studies  as  their  primary  occupation.  It  is  delightful  to  behold  the  eagerness 
with  which  all  these  talented  young  men,  who  have  stood  among  the  fore¬ 
most  in  primary  and  secondary  education,  are  now  vieing  with  each  other 
in  their  desire  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  the  splendid  opportunities  offered  by 
the  university  in  the  various  lines  of  the  highest  university  education.  And 
it  is  equally  delightful  to  behold  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  body  of 
gifted  professors,  already  assembled  in  the  institution,  devote  their  energies 
to  the  magnificent  worn-  of  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  the 
Church’s  central  and  chief  institution  of  highest  Christian  education  in 
■America. 

Three  of  our  religious  orders,  namely,  the  Paulists,  the  Marists,  and  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  recognizing  the  incomparable  advantages 
here  to  be  obtained,  have  already  established  affiliated  colleges  in  connection 
with  the  university.  Thus  the  institution  is,  as  its  glorious  founder,  Leo  XIII., 
desired  that  it  should  be,  a  center  of  unity  for  all  elements  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  country,  a  central  fountain  from  which  the  influences  of  Cath¬ 
olic  learning  and  Catholic  energy  are  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  land. 

Much  of  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  university  has  been  due  to  the 
genius  and  indefatigable  labors  of  its  first  rector,  .now  the  Most  Rev.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Keane,  who  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to 
fill  this  honorable  and  exacting  position.  John  J.  Keane  was  born  at  Bally- 
shannon,  Ireland,  in  1839,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  seven 
years  of  age.  After  finishing  his  classical  course  at  St.  Charles’  College,  he 
entered  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  to  complete  his  theological  course 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1866.  As  assistant  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  he 
spent  twelve  years  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  fulfilling  his  duties  with  such  rare 
and  edifying  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  that  he  was  selected,  in  1878,  to  fill  the 
See  of  Richmond.  Here  he  passed  seven  toilsome  years,  when  he  was  nom¬ 
inated  to  the  See  of  Ajasso,  to  become  the  rector  of  the  university.  From 
this  position  he  was  retired  in  1896,  and  appointed  archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
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July  12,  1900,  being  succeeded  at  the  university  in  November,  1896,  by  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  a  learned  and  zealous  priest  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  widely  known  as  an  authority  in  the  field  of  Catholic  education.  His 
success  at  the  university,  indeed,  has  fully  justified  every  hope  reposed  in 
him. 

Another  triumph  for  education  may  here  be  briefly  noted.  In  the  month 
of  June,  1890,  at  an  informal  gathering  of  several  religious  educators  and  lay¬ 
men,  while  discussing  the  advancement  of  Catholic  interests,  the  idea  orig¬ 
inated  of  a  National  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition. 

The  most  reverend  archbishops  at  their  meeting  in  Boston  considered 
the  proposition  favorably  and  a  committee  was  named  to  invite  delegates 
from  among  the  reverend  clergy,  religious  teaching  orders  and  seculars  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  Chicago  for  the  provision  of  ways  and  means  and  the 
appointments  of  a  working  body  to  formulate  and  carry  out  the  design.  At 
this  meeting  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria  was  named  president  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Exhibit  Committee  and  Rev.  Bro.  Maurelian,  of  the  order  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers,  to  be  manager  and  superintendent  of  the  exhibit. 

Over  two  years  of  arduous  labor  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  preparation 
before  the  exhibit  was  installed.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  felt  regarding 
it  that  the  different  schools  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  preparing  work 
for  the  same,  desiring  to  be  a  part  of  its  future  record.  The  feeling  among 
all  the  prelates,  clergy  and  religious  teaching  orders  and  secular  individuals 
resembled  that  created  by  the  building  of  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  knights  and  nobles,  merchants,  farmers  and  workmen 
contributed,  each  one  according  to  his  means  and  in  his  degree,  to  the  work 
that  excited  their  enthusiasm;  and  this  was  the  case  with  this  grand  exhibit, 
which  was  not  an  opportunity  for  money  making,  but  rather  an  occasion 
of  showing  the  love  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  education. 

In  due  time  the  educational  display  formed  part  of  the  great  World’s 
Fair  whose  history  is  so  familiar  to  all.  The  matter  composing  this  exhibit 
began  with  the  work  of  the  small  children  in  the  Kindergarten,  that  of  weav¬ 
ing,  twining,  interlacing  and  modeling  in  clay,  and  led  up  through  the  work 
of  the  children  in  the  first  primer  lessons,  the  grade  work  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  graded  studies  from  the  academies,  to  the  higher  studies  in 
the  sciences  and  mathematics  from  the  colleges,  including  the  studies  of  the 
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under-graduate,  sophomore,  freshmen,  sub-freshmen  and  first  academic 
classes;  also  of  the  novitiates  of  some  of  the  respective  teaching  orders. 

The  exhibit  was  in  all  respects  a  brilliant  success,  was  \isited  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  and  may  be  chronicled  as  an  event 
glorious  in  its  effect  on  this  generation  in  showing  to  the  world  how  Cath¬ 
olicity  really  stands  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Simultaneously  with  this  exhibit  during  the  year  of  the  fair  was  also 
held  in  Chicago  what  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  Columbian  Catholic 
Congress.  This  memorable  gathering  was  not  held  in  the  fair  grounds,  but 
most  unobtrusively  by  itself,  on  a  busy  street  of  Chicago,  in  the  Hall  of 
Columbus  at  the  Art  Institute.  The  scenic  setting,  however,  was  not  without 
some  touches  of  pictorial  impressiveness.  As  the  processional  on  Monday, 
September  4,  began  its  march  along  the  water  front  to  that  place  which  is 
poetically  called  by  Chicago  people  their  “great,  gray  Art-Palace,”  a  building, 
indeed,  not  unworthy  of  the  high  title,  there  came  into  view  a  curious  accident 
of  apparently  historic  significance.  On  one  side  of  the  street  the  morning  sun 
lit  up  a  red  hotel  called  the  Richelieu,  which  above  its  main  entrance  had  a 
fine  statue  of  that  great  cardinal,  who,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Lytton — 

“Recreated  France,  till  from  the  ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  decripit  carcass. 

Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
Soared  Phoenix-like  to  Jove.” 

And  what  wonder,  if,  along  with  those  lines  from  Bulwer’s  majestic 
drama,  there  rose  in  some  minds  the  inspiring  hope  that  there  in  Chicago 
civilization  might  now  be  taught  how  to  soar  anew  on  still  more  luminous 
wings  to  higher  domains  of  achievement  in  the  spiritual  life — the  life  that 
lasts. 

As  the  vast  throng  of  delegates  reached  the  Art-Palace  it  was  headed  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  attended  by  Archbishops  Feehan  of  Chicago,  Ryan  of 
Philadelphia,  Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  Hennessy  of  Dubuque,  Janssens  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  Bishops  Redwood  of  New  Zealand,  Watterson  of  Columbus,  Foley 
of  Detroit,  Chatard  of  Vincennes,  Maes  of  Covington,  Heslin  of  Natchez,  and 
Moore  of  St.  Augustine. 

When  all  were  in  their  places  in  the  beautifully  decorated  hall,  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Feehan  was  introduced  by  Honorable  W.  J.  Onahon,  and  he 
formally  opened  the  Columbian  Catholic  Congress. 
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Beginning  naturally  as  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  Congress  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  brief  sketch  of  the  archbishop  struck  the  keynote  of  the  grand 
purpose  of  this  representative  Catholic  gathering:  “Men  of  other  lands,  to¬ 
day  and  to-morrow,”  said  he,  “will  be  watching  for  the  results  of  this  Con¬ 
gress.  The  world  is  full  of  agitation.  Men’s  minds  are  active,  and  are  looking 
forward  to  learn  what  freemen  in  a  free  land  can  feel  and  think  about  the 
great  questions  that  are  pressing  for  solution.”  Then,  after  expressing  a 
sincere  hope  that  harmony  and  dignity  would  characterize  their  deliberations, 
His  Grace  introduced  the  Protestant  gentleman,  Honorable  C.  C.  Bonney, 
who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  about  all  the  congresses  held  during 
this  memorable  period. 

Mr.  Bonney  made  a  speech  rather  remarkable  from  the  lips  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  with  demonstrations  of  delight. 
Honorable  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  who  visited  Rome  and  had  audience  with  the 
Holy  Father  concerning  the  exposition  and  the  Congress,  then  paid  an  elo¬ 
quent  tribute  to  the  Pope,  which  keyed  the  audience  up  to  a  pitch  of  expect¬ 
ancy.  Then  Cardinal  Gibbons  advanced,  and,  when  the  cheers  had  subsided 
into  echoes,  made  a  speech  that  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the 
mind,  every  period  having  that  classic  finish  which  marks  his  writings.  At  its 
conclusion  he  read  a  personal  letter  from  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
extending  his  blessing  to  the  Congress  and  its  deliberations  and  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  The  message  was  received  with  hearty  applause  and  several 
other  letters  were  next  read  by  the  secretary,  including  one  from  Mgr. 
Satolli,  the  papal  delegate  to  the  United  States,  whose  attendance  was  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  following  day.  With  some  further  brief  addresses  the  introductory 
exercises  closed.  The  picture  of  the  day  had  taken,  so  to  speak,  its  character 
colors.  The  audience  was  well  attuned  and  ready  to  listen  receptively  and 
restfully  to  the  admirable  papers  by  distinguished  men  and  women  who  had 
been  placed  on  the  programme  of  the  Congress. 

During  every  day  of  the  week  the  delivery  of  these  addresses  continued, 
and  on  Saturday,  with  appropriate  services,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  had  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  presided  at  its  close.  As  oq,  every  day, 
the  hall  and  gallery  were  crowded,  and  there  was  observable  an  increase, 
rather  than  any  diminution,  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  marked  its  beein- 
ning.  The  day  was  balmy.  The  American  flags  fluttered  softly,  as  if  whis¬ 
pering  among  themselves  of  the  glorious  battlefields  for  humanity  over  which 
they  had  waved  in  victory.  The  papal  colors  likewise  rustled  gently,  as  if  to 
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blend  with  the  flags  of  the  Union.  Gazing  on  the  majesty  of  that  platform, 
and  trying  to  grasp  its  full  meaning,  one  could  not  help  feeling  how  inade¬ 
quate  any  attempt  to  give  a  picture  in  totality  of  such  a  thing  as  this  Catholic 
Congress  must  necessarily  be.  This  brief  account,  however,  may  inspire 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  readers  to  obtain  a  full  report  of  all  the  speeches 
and  proceedings  of  this  representative  gathering,  and  to  study  it  with  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves. 

There  remains  but  to  notice  as  a  triumph  of  these  later  days  the  more 
direct  relations  of  the  Church  in  this  country  to  the  See  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
The  appointment  of  a  delegate  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States  was  the 
first  notice  Catholic  Americans  received  that  their  organization  had  outgrown 
Propaganda.  The  care  of  missionary  countries  belongs  to  the  famous  con¬ 
gregation,  whose  record  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  wonderful;  and  the 
test  of  its  fidelity  to  its  principles  is  that  more  than  one  nation  placed  under 
its  jurisdiction  has  progre  sed  sufficiently  to  merit  an  absolute  release  from 
tutelage  in  this  century.  Propaganda  dealt  with  each  diocese  and  its  bishop 
separately,  as  the  countries  in  its  jurisdiction  were  not  strong  enough  to 
maintain  a  general  policy.  Consequently,  there  was  work  enough  to  do, 
and  often  too  much  of  it;  but  the  work  was  done  well,  and  not  without 
regret  have  the  officials  of  the  great  missionary  society  seen  the  young 
nations  slip  from  their  care  and  begin  life  for  themselves.  America  has 
long  been  the  pride  of  Propaganda,  for  nowhere  in  the  world  of  new 
nations  has  the  faith  made  such  strides  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  necessity  of  releasing  us  from  the  restraints  suited  to  youth  was 
felt  these  many  years  in  Rome,  and  release  might  have  come  sooner  had  the 
American  hierarchy  so  pleased.  Forty  years  ago,  or  more,  Pius  IX.  sug¬ 
gested  the  change  of  administration,  and  Archbishop  Bedini  came  to  our 
country  in  a  tentative  way,  only  to  return  home  a  failure ;  for  the  Knownoth- 
ings  and  the  Italian  Reds  conspired  to  make  his  stay  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
nation.  Later,  a  distinguished  prelate,  who  died  Cardinal  Sepiacci,  was  con¬ 
secrated  archbishop  for  the  American  delegation,  but  the  American  bishops 
discouraged  his  coming  and  he  remained  in  Italy.  Still,  the  Roman  officials 
persisted  in  spite  of  the  steady  refusal  of  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  to 
advise  the  establishment  of  a  delegation.  More  than  one  noted  prelate  of  the 
Curia  has  dreamed  of  securing  the  distinction  of  Delegate  to  America. 

The  necessity  of  the  office  became  more  and  more  imperative  with  time. 
The  character  of  the  questions  brought  before  Propaganda  showed  plainly 
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that  the  method  of  dealing  with  independent  bishops  was  out  of  date.  Each 
bishop  had  a  veto  power  on  questions  of  general  policy  so  absolute  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  the  general  welfare  without  his  co-operation  and 
consent.  Although  a  number  of  bishops  might  agree  upon  a  measure  and 
adopt  it  for  their  diocese,  a  dissenting  bishop  could  nullify  their  work  by  legis¬ 
lating  the  measure  away  from  his  territories.  He  could  provide  Propaganda 
with  an  army  of  strong  reasons  why  his  action  was  proper,  and  the  Roman 
congregation  had  no  means  of  learning  the  contrary.  When  the  strong¬ 
headed  Leo  was  finally  convinced  of  this  condition,  he  took  counsel  of  himself, 
consulted  the  American  hierarchy  politely,  received  the  assurances  of  some 
that  a  delegation  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  of  others  that  it  was  needed, 
and  then  founded  the  new  office  without  delay.  Archbishop  Francis  Satolli 
was  named  Delegate.  He  was  the  Pope’s  personal  friend,  a  man  of  learning, 
without  any  diplomatic  training  or  experience;  but  he  could  be  trusted  to 
carry  out  the  Pope’s  ideas  to  the  letter,  and  in  pressing  moments  to  know 
just  what  the  Pope  would  desire  to  have  done  when  time  for  consultation 
would  be  wanting.  Since  1892,  the  year  of  the  Delegate’s  arrival  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Delegation  has  gone  through  the  usual  stages  of  development  until 
at  this  moment  it  is  as  permanent  as  any  institution  can  ever  hope  to  be  in 
this  unstable  world. 

The  Delegate  was  not  a  stranger  in  the  country  when  he  came  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Pope  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  then  to  establish  the  Delegation.  He 
had  previously  visited  us  in  1889,  to  bring  us  the  felicitations  of  His  Holiness 
on  the  happy  completion  of  a  century  of  organization,  and  to  preside  at  the 
opening  of  the  university.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  distinction. 

Too  much  could  not  be  said  of  the  benefits  arising  from  Mgr.  Satolli’s 
presence  and  his  wise  and  amiable  course.  He  gave  himself  with  energy  to 
every  interest  of  American  Catholics.  He  was  most  happy  in  treating  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  hierarchy,  clergy  and  people.  An  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  appellants  carried  their  grievances  to  his  court  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory,  in  this  sense,  that  he  taught  the 
entire  Catholic  body,  leaders  and  led,  the  existence  of  principles  which 
govern  their  relationships  though  there  may  be  no  canon  law  here  after  the 
European  fashion.  Authority  now  seeks  for  its  limitations  before  acting,  and 
power  pauses  to  study  consequences  before  exerting  itself.  This  statement 
applies  to  bishops,  priests  and  people,  for  in  the  theoretically  lawless  state 
which  formerly  prevailed  among  us,  few  passed  without  sinning  against  com- 
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mon  sense  and  justice.  In  1895  Mgr.  Satolli  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal  and  was  recalled  to  Rome  in  September,  1896,  being  succeeded  in 
the  Legation  to  this  country  by  the  appointment  thereto,  in  August,  1896,  of 
His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  Sebastian  Martinelli,  archbishop  of  Ephesus.  This 
latter  prelate  belongs  to  the  Augustinian  order,  which  he  joined  when  a  young 
man  in  his  native  diocese  of  Lucca,  and  in  which  he  attained  much  promi¬ 
nence  when  a  professor  in  Rome.  He  was  rapidly  advanced  in  his  Order  and 
became  Superior  General  of  the  Augustinians,  which  position  he  held  when 
Pope  Leo  XIII  appointed  him  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States.  He 
soon  made  hosts  of  friends  in  this  country  by  his  affable  disposition  and 
unassuming  manners.  At  the  same  time  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  with  zeal  and  courtliness  and  in  1901  he,  too,  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Cardinal.  On  May  8,  of  that  year,  Sebastian  Martinelli,  Titular  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  received  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  the  red  biretta, 
and  donned  the  robes  which  made  him  a  Prince  of  the  Church.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  marked  by  all  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  attendant  upon  such  occa¬ 
sions.  It  took  place  in  Baltimore  cathedral.  Among  those  who  witnessed 
it  were  men  and  women  prominent  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  initial  step  to  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and  consisted  of  the  transmission  of  the  biretta  to  Cardinal  Gibbons 
by  Mgr.  Marchetti,  the  papal  ablegate. 

While  this  was  in  progress  a  procession  was  formed  in  front  of  Calvert 
hall,  a  block  away,  in  which  were  seminarians,  priests,  Franciscan,  Augustin¬ 
ian  and  Dominican  monks,  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Washington,  abbots,  bishops  and  archbishops.  At  ten  o’clock  they 
moved  through  Cathedral  street  to  Charles  street,  passing  the  palace  of  the 
Cardinal,  where  they  were  joined  by  His  Eminence,  who  took  his  place  last 
in  line.  Thence  the  procession  moved  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  cathedral, 
where  the  impressive  ceremony  took  place. 

The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  may  now  indeed  feel  proud  of  the 
standing  of  their  Church  before  the  country  and  the  world.  “She  is  still  far,” 
writes  the  Viscomte  de  Meaux,  “from  the  limit  she  aims  to  reach,  she  has  not 
yet  run  half  her  course,  and  upon  the  remaining  route  there  are  serious  perils 
and  difficulties  to  be  met.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  daily  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers,  wealth  and  strength,  she  will  not  cease  to  augment.  She 
knows  what  is  lacking,  and  endeavors  to  acquire  it;  she  combats  all  the  vices 
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of  the  people,  and  avails  herself  of  all  their  virtues.  The  Church  of  the  United 
States  knows  neither  fatigue,  discouragement  or  fear.” 

Meanwhile — to  quote  from  an  American  writer — the  generous  sentiments 
which  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  led  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  to  become 
the  pioneers  of  religious  liberty  in  the  New  World  are  still  warm  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Catholic  pepple  of  the  United  States.  We  have  even  here  been 
the  victims  of  persecution,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  similar  trials  may 
await  us  in  the  future;  but  we  have  the  most  profound  conviction  that,  even 
though  we  should  grow  to  be  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
we  shall  never  prove  false  to  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  which,  to  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States,  at  least,  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

The  Catholics  of  this  republic  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  inviolability 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  We  believe  that  the  man  is  more  than  the 
citizen;  that  when  the  state  tramples  upon  the  God-given  liberty  of  the  most 
wretched  begger,  the  consciences  of  all  are  violated ;  that  it  is  its  duty  to  gov¬ 
ern  as  little  as  possible,  and  rather  to  suffer  a  greater  good  to  go  undone  than 
to  do  even  a  flight  wrong  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  For  this  reason  we 
believe  that  when  the  state  assumed  the  right  to  control  education,  it  took  the 
first  step  away  from  the  true  American  and  Christian  theory  of  government 
back  towards  the  old  pagan  doctrine  of  state  absolutism.  Though  we  uphold 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  we  are  not  the  less  strong  in  our  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  authority.  In  fact,  the  almost  unbounded  individual  liberty  which 
our  American  social  and  political  order  allows  would  fatally  lead  to  anarchy, 
if  not  checked  by  some  great  and  sacred  authority  ;  and  this  safeguard  can  be 
found  only  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  greatest  school  of  respect  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  Church,  by  her  power  to  inspire  faith,  reverence 
and  obedience,  will  introduce  into  our  national  life  and  character  elements  of 
refinement  and  culture  which  will  temper  the  harshness  and  recklessness  of 
our  republican  manners.  By  her  conservative  and  unitive  force  she  will  weld 
into  stronger  union  the  heterogeneous  populations  and  widely  separated  parts 
of  our  vast  country.  The  Catholics  were  the  only  religious  body  in  the 
United  States  not  torn  asunder  by  sectional  strife  during  our  Civil  War,  and 
we  are  pursuaded  that,  as  our  numbers  grow  and  our  influence  increases,  we 
<are  destined  to  become  more  and  more  the  strong  bond  to  hold  in  indis¬ 
soluble  union  the  great  American  family  of  states. 


Cbapten  L. 


Late  Diocesan  Happenings* 


CHANGES  IN  The  Episcopacy.— Wilmington  and  Savannah. — Burlington  and 
Portland,  Me. — Chicago  and  Peoria. — A  Cathedral’s  Jubilee. — Columbus 
and  Ft.  Wayne. — Dubuque’s  Loss  and  Gain.— Historic  Marquette. — New 
Orleans  and  Mobile. — Archbishop  Corrigan’s  Silver  Jubilee. — New  York 
and  Newark. — Oregon  and  Nesqually. — A  Glimpse  oe  Alaska. — New  Pas¬ 
tors  in  Various  Sees. 

the  facts  in  the  preceding  chapter  have  shown  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  as  ever  throughout  the  world,  is  ceaseless 
alike  in  her  activities  and  her  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her 
children.  In  no  way  is  this  better  evinced  than  by  the  vigilance 
and  wisdom,  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  the  vener¬ 
able  Chief  Shepherd  at  Rome  provides  for  the  succession  of 
her  pastors  who  rule  provinces  and  dioceses.  In  this  country  the  provinces 
are  almost  the  same,  in  a  geographical  sense,  with  the  missionary  fields  de¬ 
scribed  in  earlier  chapters,  so  that  it  will  fittingly  round  out  our  chronicle 
to  make  mention  here  of  their  recent  pastoral  changes. 

The  primatial  see  of  Baltimore,  still  happily  ruled  by  H.  E.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  has  of  late  witnessed  two  changes  in  the  episcopate.  In  1896  the 
second  bishop  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Curtis,  resigned  from 
his  charge  after  a  laborious  episcopate  of  ten  years.  He  was  then  named 
titular  bishop  of  Eschinus,  and  has  since  resided  at  Baltimore  as  a  member' 
of  the  Cardinal’s  household.  His  successor  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Monag- 
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han,  who  was  consecrated  May  9, 1897,  in  St.  Peter’s  pro-cathedral,  Wilming¬ 
ton.  In  July,  1899,  the  important  diocese  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker.  The  present  bishop,  Rt.  Rev. 
Benjamin  J.  Keiley,  was  consecrated  to  that  dignity  June  3,  1900. 

The  Boston  province  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Healy,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  August  5,  1900.  This  esteemed  prelate  was  born  April  6th, 
1830,  near  Macon,  Ga.;  ordained  June  10th,  1854,  at  Paris,  France,  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sibour,  and  consecrated  at  Portland,  Me.,  June  2nd,  1875,  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Williams,  of  Boston,  assisted  by  Bishop  McNierney,  of  Albany,  and 
Bishop  O’Reilly,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  .The  new  bishop  of  the  diocese  is 
Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  O’Connell,  late  Rector  of  the  American  College  at 
Rome,  and  a  prelate  of  great  learning  and  polished  manners.  He  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  difficult  duties  of  his  official  position  in  the  Eternal  City  with  rare 
diplomacy  and  acceptability,  and  he  comes  to  the  Maine  diocese  singularly 
well  equipped  for  its  requirements.  Bishop  O’Connell  is  favorably  known  in 
the  archdiocese  of  Boston,  having  served  as  a  priest  there  twelve  years  before 
going  to  Rome.  He  was  ordained  in  1884  and  consecrated  bishop  in  May, 
1901. 

The  diocese  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  also  lost  a  prelate.  The  late  bishop, 
Rt.  Rev.  Louis  De  Goesbriand,  was  born  at  St.  Urbain,  Finisterre,  France, 
August  4th,  1816.  He  completed  his  ecclesiastical  studies  at  St.  Sulpice, 
Paris,  and  was  ordained  in  that  city  July  13th,  1840,  by  Bishop  Rosati  of 
St.  Louis,  then  in  Europe  on  a  visit.  He  came  to  Ohio  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  appointed  successor  to  Rev.  M.  Wuerz,  as  the  second  resident  pastor 
of  Louisville,  remaining  until  January,  1846.  He  was  then  sent  as  assistant 
to  Bishop  Rappe,  then  Father  Rappe,  who  had  charge  of  Toledo  and  the 
“Maumee”  section  of  Northwestern  Ohio.  Father  De  Goesbriand  remained 
in  Toledo  until  January,  1848,  when  Bishop  Rappe  appointed  him  vicar- 
general  of  the  new  diocese  of  Cleveland,  and  he  was  thus  the  first  vicar- 
general.  He  held  this  office  until  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  newly 
erected  diocese  of  Burlington,  October  30th,  1853.  For  forty-six  years  he 
ministered  to  his  Vermont  diocese  with  highest  honor  and  success.  For 
several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  not  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
w7ork  of  the  diocese,  these  duties  being  admirably  executed  by  his  zealous 
coadjutor,  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Michaud,  since  1892.  He  died  November  3d, 
1899,  at  the  Providence  Orphan  Asylum,  where  he  had  been  residing. 

The  province  of  Chicago  has  flourished  in  happy  unison  with  the  material 
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growth  of  the  wonderful  city  frdm  which  it  is  named.  Owing  to  his  burden 
of  years  and  the  ever-increasing  duties  of  his  charge,  Archbishop  P.  A.  Fee- 
han  was  provided  with  an  auxiliary  bishop  by  the  consecration  to  that  end 
of  Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.  McGavick,  May  1,  1899.  The  latter  was  soon  forced  to 
resign  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  in  July,  1901,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon 
was  raised  to  the  episcopate  for  the  same  onerous  position.  A  special  honor 
was  paid  to  the  archdiocese,  as  well  as  to  the  new  bishop,  by  the  fact  that 
H.  E.  Cardinal  Martinelli,  delegate  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  officiated  in  per¬ 
son  as  consecrating  prelate.  The  event  was  otherwise  marked  by  consider¬ 
able  pomp  as  well  as  popular  enthusiasm,  Father  Muldoon  being  warmly 
cherished  for  his  piety  and  sweetness  of  manner  no  less  than  for  his  learning 
and  priestly  zeal.  An  auxiliary  bishop  of  Peoria,  one  of  the  suffragan  sees, 
was  also  created  by  the  elevation  to  that  rank  of  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Reilly,  conse¬ 
crated  Sept.  21,  1900. 

The  month  of  October,  1899,  was  a  proud  one  for  the  illustrious  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Chicago.  In  that  pleasant  fall  period  he  participated  in  the  golden 
jubilee  of  his  parish  and  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  cathedral.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Feehan  is  one  of  the  pioneer  prelates  of  the  West,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Name  at  Chicago  marks  a  historic  spot  in  the  progress  of 
Catholicity. 

Most  Rev.  William  Henry  Elder,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  American  hierarchy,  has  just  completed  his  81st  year.  In 
spite  of  his  advanced  age  Archbishop  Elder  is  hale  and  hearty  and  to  all 
appearances  does  not  seem  to  be  a  day  more  than  sixty.  His  voice  is  still 
firm  and  clear,  his  step  still  light  and  buoyant,  and  his  mind  still  active  and 
alert.  Although  now  long  past  the  age  when  prelates  are  permitted  to  choose 
an  auxiliary,  Archbishop  Elder  has  always  found  himself  able  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  his  large  diocese,  unaided. 

There  have  been  a  few  recent  changes  among  the  suffragans  of  this 
venerable  prelate.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rademacher,  third  bishop  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  died  on  January  12,  1900.  For  ten  years,  from  1883  he  had  ruled 
over  the  diocese  of  Nashville,  and  was  translated  to  his  final  jurisdiction  June 
14,  1893,  in  succession  to  Bishop  Dwenger.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  Ft. 
Wayne  by  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph  Alerding,  D.  D.,  born  in  Newport,  Ky., 
April  13th,  1845.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the  Parish  School  of 
his  district,  after  which  he  entered  St.  Meinrad’s  College  and  finished  his 
studies  for  the  holy  priesthood  in  1868,  being  then  ordained  by  Bishop 
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Maurice  de  St.  Palais.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Indianapolis  diocese  and, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  consecration,  was  rector  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  in  the 
City  of  Indianapolis.  In  September  he  was  named  Bishop  by  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  duly  consecrated  on  November  30th,  1900,  as  Bishop  of 
Ft.  Wayne. 

The  diocese  of  Columbus,  in  this  province  was  widowed  by  the  death  of 
the  distinguished  Bishop  J.  A.  Watterson,  April  17,  1899.  His  successor  is 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Moeller,  who  was  born  fifty  years  ago  in  the  “Queen  City” 
of  the  West.  After  his  preliminary  studies  he  went  to  Rome  in  1869,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  students  to  enter  the  American  college,  when  Dr.  Chatard, 
now  bishop  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  was  the  president.  At  the  close  of  his  seven 
years  of  study  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Mgr.  Lenti  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  On  his  return  to  Cincinnati  he  was  given  charge  of 
St.  Patrick’s  church,  Bellefontaine,  O.,  but  a  few  months  later  was  made  one 
of  the  faculty  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  seminary.  Since  then  he  has  served 
efficiently  as  secretary  and  chancellor  of  the  Cincinnati  archdiocese.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Columbus,  August  25,  1900. 

Bishop  Chatard,  of  Vincennes  (Indianapolis),  has  been  provided  with  an 
auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Rt.  Rev.  Denis  O’Donaghue,  who  was  consecrated 
to  the  episcopal  dignity  April  26,  1900. 

The  first'  archbishop  of  Dubuque  was  the  Most  Rev.  John  ITennessy, 
who  had  been  consecrated  to  that  see  in  1866  and  was  raised  to  archiepiscopal 
dignity  September  17,  1893.  His  death  took  place  on  March  4,  1900,  and 
few  have  been  the  American  prelates  whose  careers  were  marked  by  such 
distinction  and  usefulness.  His  successor  in  the  same  jurisdiction  was  even 
already  an  eminent  churchman.  The  Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane,  D.  D., 
was  born  September  12th,  1839,  at  Ballyshannon,  Co.  Donegal,  Ireland; 
ordained  July  2nd,  1866,  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  by  Archbishop 
Spalding;  consecrated  at  Baltimore,  August  25th,  1878,  by  Archbishop  Gib¬ 
bons,  assisted  by  Bishop  Kain,  of  Wheeling,  and  Bishop  Foley,  of  Chicago, 
was  also  Administrator  of  North  Carolina  until  relieved  by  Bishop  Northrop; 
resigned  August,  1888;  received  the  Titular  See  of  “Ajasso,”  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7th,  1888, was  made  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.);  resigned  the  office  of  Rector,  by  letter  of  September  29th, 
1896,  and  went  to  Rome:  was  made,  January  9th,  1897,  Titular  Archbishop 
of  “Damascus,”  assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne,  Canon  of  the  Lateran; 
Consultor  to  the  Propaganda;  transferred  to  Dubuque  as  Archbishop  July 
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y4th,  1900.  The  suffragan  bishoprics  of  this  province  are  at  Davenport,  la., 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Omaha,  Neb.  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  The  last-named  see  was 
established  in  1887,  the  present  bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Lenihan  being  the 
second  in  that  office.  He  was  consecrated  February  24,  1897. 

The  see  of  Marquette,  in  the  Milwaukee  province,  lost  a  famous  prelate 
in  1899.  Rt.  Rev.  John  Vertin,  its  third  bishop,  was  born  in  1844,  at  Car- 
nolia,  diocese  of  Leybach,  Austria.  At  the  age  of  19  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Baraga,  who  immediately 
sent  him  to  the  Salesianum  at  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  to  complete  his  theological 
studies.  Minor  orders  were  conferred  upon  him  in  1865  by  Archbishop 
Henni,  and  August  31st,  1866,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Baraga  at  Mar¬ 
quette,  Mich. 

Father  Vertin’s  first  charge  was  the  Mission  Church  at  Houghton,  where 
he  labored  five  years,  and  the  succeeding  eight  were  spent  among  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Negaunee. 

In  1878  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Mrak,  D.  D.,  then  Bishop  of  Marquette,  re¬ 
signed,  and  Father  Vertin  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  accordingly 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Marquette  September  14th,  1879,  at  Negaunee,  by 
Right  Rev.  M.  Heiss,  D.  D.  In  1879  the  Diocese  of  Marquette  had  27 
churches,  20  priests  and  about  20,000  Catholics,  whereas  it  -now  counts  80 
churches,  54  priests  and  a  Catholic  population  of  60,000  souls.  This  showing 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  vigorous  and  zealous  administration  for  time 
to  come.  His  death  occurred  at  Marquette,  February  26th,  1899.  It  seldom 
happens  that  a  bishop  lives  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  successor,  but  that  is 
what  has  happened  on  this  occasion  in  Michigan.  When  Bishop  Mrak  re¬ 
signed  many  years  ago,  Bishop  Vertin  succeeded  him;  and  when  the  latter 
was  buried  the  venerable  Bishop  Mrak  was  present  at  the  obsequies. 

The  present  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Right  Rev.  Frederick  Eis,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Arbach,  Germany,  January  20,  1843.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  with  his  parents,  he  came  to  this  country  and  located  in  the 
upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  He  at  once  began  studying  for  the  holy  priest¬ 
hood  at  St.  Francis  Seminary,  near  Milwaukee,  then  in  Canada,  and  finally 
at  St.  Sulpice.  On  October  30th,  1870,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Mrak, 
in  Marquette,  and  was  immediately  given  charge  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral 
Parish.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  appointed  Dean  in  the  upper  Peninsula, 
and  later  on  was  one  of  the  consultors  to  the  bishop.  Upon  the  death  of 
Bishop  Vertin  in  February,  1899,  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
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diocese,  by  Archbishop  Katzer,  and  finally  was  named  bishop  of  Marquette 
by  His  Holiness,  and  consecrated  on  the  24th  of  August  in  the  cathedral  at 
Marquette. 

The  promotions  and  far-extending  jurisdiction  of  His  Excellency  Most 
Rev.  P.  C.  Chapelle,  archbishop  of  New  Orleans  since  December  1,  1897, 
are  fully  noticed  in  another  chapter  of  this  work.  In  1899  he  was  given  an 
auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Gustave  A.  Rouxel,  D.  D.,  born  at  Redon, 
France,  on  February  2nd,  1840.  His  early  studies  were  made  at  Rennes, 
France,  where  he  also  took  the  course  in  philosophy  and  theology,  but  they 
were  not  completed,  as  he  came  to  this  country  on  April  3rd,  1863.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  New  Orleans  his  Theological  course  was  finished,  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  was  ordained  priest  by  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Odin,  on  October  4th 
of  the  same  year.  He  immediately  was  appointed  assistant  priest  of 
Opelousas,  La.,  remaining  there  until  his  assignment  to  the  rectorship  of 
Lafayette,  which  occurred  in  1864.  This  charge  was  under  his  care  for  eight 
years,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  the  cathedral  at  New 
Orleans.  In  1878  he  was  designated  canon,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
as  Vicar  General.  This  office  he  occupied  for  ten  years,  under  Archbishops 
Perche  and  Leray.  In  1888  he  voluntarily  retired  from  his  charge  to  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  in  New  Orleans,  of  which  he  was  made  perma¬ 
nent  Rector.  Finally,  after  serving  in  this  capacity  for  eleven  years,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Holy  Father  as  Bishop  of  Curium  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  to 
the  See  of  New  Orleans,  the  date  of  these  bulls  being  February  10th,  1899. 

Other  recent  events  in  this  archdiocese  were  the  death  of  Bishop  Jere¬ 
miah  O’Sullivan,  of  Mobile,  August  10,  1896,  and  the  consecration  of  his 
successor,  Right  Rev.  E.  P.  Allen,  on  May  16  of  the  following  year. 

In  May,  1898,  the  province  of  New  York  celebrated  in  imperial  style  the 
silver  episcopal  jubilee  of  its  illustrious  archbishop,  Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corri¬ 
gan.  The  testimony  was  universal  that  under  his  wise  and  strong  hand  the 
mighty  metropolitan  see  has  been  magnificently  developed  and  solidified.  Its 
churches,  convents,  schools,  hospitals  and  various  other  institutions  are  to-day 
so  many  monuments  of  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  the  great  prelate.  But  it  is 
to  the  splendid  pile  on  the  brow  of  Valentine  Hill,  the  new  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary  at  Dunwoodie,  that  posterity  will  turn  as  the  crowning  work  of  Dr. 
Corrigan.  Matchless  for  situation  and  unequaled  in  the  world  for  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  fitness  of  its  appointments, -Dunwoodie  Seminary  shall  abide  a 
majestic  memorial  of  the  gentle,  firm  Bishop,  whose  greatest  solicitude  was 
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for  the  young  men  who  are  to-be  the  priests  of  to-morrow.  A  prominent 
figure  in  the  jubilee  ceremonies  was  Right  Rev.  J.  M.  Farley,  who  was  conse¬ 
crated  as  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  diocese,  December  21,  1895. 

The  second  bishop  of  Buffalo,  Right  Rev.  Stephen  V.  Ryan,  died  April 
10,  1896,  after  administering  the  diocese  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Bishop 

James  Edward  Quigley,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Ryan,  was  consecrated  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1897. 

The  diocese  of  Newark  in  this  province  was  made  vacant  early  in  1901 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  W.  M.  Wigger.  His  successor  had  a  most  worthy 
preparation  for  the  office.  Right  Rev.  John  J.  O’Connor,  the  new  bishop  of 
Newark,  is  a  man  of  erudition  and  splendid  executive  ability.  He  is  a  native 
of  Newark,  where  he  was  born  July  11,  1855.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
American  College  at  Rome,  and  spent  four  years  at  the  University  of  Louvain. 
He  was  ordained  December  22,  1877,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mechlin,  and 
will  celebrate  his  silver  jubilee  as  a  priest  next  year.  In  1895,  he  was  selected 
as  rector  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Newark,  to  succeed  Rev.  Peter  J.  O’Donnell. 
He  had  in  1892  succeeded  the  Very  Rev.  William  P.  Salt,  as  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese,  and  retained  this  office  after  his  appointment  to  St.  Joseph’s, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Wigger’s  death. 

The  Most  Rev.  William  H.  Gross,  third  archbishop  of  Oregon,  died  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  November  14,  1898.  He  was  born  in  the  same  city  a  little 
over  sixty-one  years  before.  He  was  educated  in  St.  Charles’  College  and 
ordained  to  the  holy  priesthood  at  Annapolis,  March  23,  1863.  The  labors 
of  Father  Gross  may  briefly  be  enumerated  thus:  1863  to  1865  Army 
Chaplain,  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  Novitiate  at  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  from  thence  was  appointed  rector  of  the  newly  established  house  of 
the  Redemptorist  Fathers  at  New  York,  which  was  under  his  care  until  1871, 
during  this  time  a  parochial  school  was  established  and  various  buildings 
erected.  In  July,  1871,  his  Superiors  placed  him  in  charge  of  another  newly 
found  district  at  Boston  where  his  labors  were  zealously  executed,  until  he 
received  word  that  the  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  IX.  had  selected  him  for  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Savannah.  The  Papal  Bulls  were  received,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  was  consecrated  Bishop  on  April  27th,  1873,  by  Archbishop  Bayley,  of 
Baltimore,  assisted  by  the  Bishops:  Gibbons  and  Becker.  On  February  1st, 
1885,  he  was  made  Archbishop  and  assigned  the  province  of  Oregon  City. 
The  pallium  was  conferred  October  9th,  1886,  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  During 
the  .fourteen  years  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Oregon  province  Archbishop  Gross 
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achieved  lasting  results.  In  1885  the  Diocese  had  but  twenty-seven  diocesan 
and  five  other  priests,  thirty  churches  and  chapels,  ten  academies,  two  hospi¬ 
tals,  nine  parochial  schools  with  about  one  thousand  pupils  and  a  Catholic 
population  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand.  At  present,  by  reason  of 
his  zealous  and  vigorous  administration,  the  archdiocese  possesses  forty  dio¬ 
cesan  and  twenty-three  other  priests,  its  churches  and  chapels  number  twenty- 
two,  it  supports  two  seminaries,  two  colleges,  twelve  academies,  twenty-seven 
parishes  with  as  many  schools  in  which  twenty-five  hundred  children  are 
carefully  trained  and  the  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  is  estimated  at 
thirty-four  thousand.  The  present  archbishop,  Most  Rev.  Alexander  Christie, 
D.  D.,  was  affiliated  for  many  years  to  the  St.  Paul  archdiocese,  being  Rector 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  at  Minneapolis.  On  June  29th,  1898,  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop  of  Vancouver,  and  April  11th,  1899,  promoted  to  the  arch- 
iepiscopal  see  of  Oregon  City.  The  new  bishop  of  Vancouver  is  Right  Rev. 
Bertrand  Orth,  late  vicar-general  at  Portland,  who  was  consecrated  June  10, 
1900.  Nesqually  in  the  State  of  Washington  received  its  third  bishop,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1896,  on  the  consecration  to  that  dignity  of  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  J. 
O’Dea. 

It  is  to  this  archdiocese  that  Alaska  was  joined  as  a  prefecture-apostolic 
in  1894.  Its  spiritual  ruler  is  Very  Rev.  John  B.  Rene,  S.  J.,  appointed 
March  16,  1897,  and  resident  at  Juneau.  There  are  18  Jesuit  Fathers  at 
various  stations  and  missions,  8  churches,  5  academies  and  schools  and  19 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann  in  3  convents,  an  orphanage  and  2  hospitals.  On  the 
Canadian  side,  in  which  our  people  are  deeply  interested,  Catholicity  in  the 
famous  Yukon  gold  region  has  kept  pace  with  the  expanding  population  of 
the  territory  itself.  The  prosperity  of  the  faith  in  the  Klondike  country  is 
largely  due  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  good  Father  Gendreau  of  the  Oblate 
order.  Besides  being  pastor  of  the  Dawson  church,  Father  Gendreau  is  vicar 
general  to  Rev.  Mgr.  Giroard,  Vicar  Apostolic  to  the  District  of  McKenzie. 
The  Yukon  territory  is  included  in  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Athebaska- 
McKenzie,  which  was  erected  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  the  8th  of  April,  1862.  The 
territory  comprises  that  portion  of  Canada  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  north  of  British  Columbia,  east  of  Alaska,  and  south  of  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  district  is  about  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  more  than 
50  miles  from  east  to  west.  Father  Gendreau  arrived  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  1898,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Mission  in  the  place  of  Father  Judge, 
who,  being  an  American  priest,  was  to  return  to  Alaska  as  soon  as  a  Canadian 
priest  could  come.  The  church  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
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Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  patron  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  who 
were  taking  charge  of  the  parish.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Very  Rev.  Father 
Gendreau,  superior  of  the  mission,  Rev.  Father  Judge  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1898. 

The  province  of  Philadelphia  was  afflicted  by  the  death,  July  25,  1898, 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  McGovern,  second  bishop  of  Harrisburg.  Flis 
successor  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Shanahan,  who  was  born  April  24,  1846, 
at  Silver  Lake,  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  early  education 
was  acquired  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  near  Friendsville,  Pa.,  after  which  he 
entered  the  Preparatory  Seminary  for  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia  at  Glen 
Riddle.  He  completed  his  course  of  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  then  located  at  Eighteenth  and  Race  streets,  Philadelphia,  and 
wasordained  to  the  priesthood,  January  2nd,  1869.  For  thirty  years  since  then 
the  worthy  priest  has  labored  within  the  archdiocese  and  filled  with  distinction 
every  duty  and  office  fading  to  his  charge.  The  Bulls,  appointing  Father 
Shanahan  to  the  See  of  Harrisburg,  were  received  April  2nd,  1899,  and  on 
the  1st  of  May  following  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  the  cathedral,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Most  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  officiated, 
assisted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  S.  Horstmann,  Bishop  of  Cleveland  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Edmund  S.  Prendergast,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Bishop 
Shanahan  took  formal  possession  of  his  see  May  10,  1899. 

In  the  same  archdiocese  Rt.  Rev.  J.  E.  Fitzmaurice  was  promoted  bishop 
of  Erie,  September  19,  1899,  having  been  coadjutor  in  that  see  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1898.  His  predecessor,  Bishop  Tobias  Mullen,  died  April  22, 
1900.  Bishop  Wm.  O’Hara,  of  Scranton,  died  February  3,  1899,  the  see 
having  been  ruled  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hoban  since  March  22,  1896. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  J.  J.  Kain,  of  St.  Louis,  has  administered 
his  province  over  six  years.  He  had  been  consecrated  bishop  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  May  26,  1875,  and  was  transferred  as  coadjutor  to  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  in  1893.  He  succeeded  to  the  archiepiscopate 
May  21,  1895.  There  have  been  but  few  recent  changes  within  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  suffragan  see  of  Concordia,  Kas.,  was  provided  with  a  new  bishop, 
Rt.  Rev.  John  F.  Cunningham,  consecrated  September  21,  1898,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Bishop-elect,  Thaddeus  J.  Butler,  who  died  July  17,  1897.  Bishop 
Cunningham  was  born  almost  sixty  years  ago  in  the  parish  of  Lixnaw,  Co. 
Kerry,  Ireland.  He  studied  his  classics  partly  in  Ireland,  partly  in  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  College,  Atchison,  Kans.,  whither  he  came  directly  from  the  old  country 
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in  1860.  From  Atchison  he  went  to  the  theological  Seminary  of  St.  Francis, 
Milwaukee,  was  ordained  deacon  by  Archbishop  Flenni,  June  22,  1865,  and 
raised  to  the  priesthood  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Miege,  August  8,  1865.  Bishop 
Cunningham  labored  in  Kansas  during  the  pioneer  days.  He  was  the  first 
resident  pastor  of  Fort  Scott  and  the  only  priest  between  Paola  and  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  and  between  Osage  Mission  and  Germantown,  Mo.  Moved 
to  Lawrence  July,  1868,  he  built  a  magnificent  church  and  residence,  and 
secured  several  valuable  additions  to  the  church  property  in  that  city.  In 
1876  Father  Cunningham  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Assumption  Church 
at  Topeka;  here  again  he  built  a  church  and  purchased  considerable  property 
for  parish  purposes.  January  1st,  1881,  he  was  appointed  Vicar-General  of 
the  Diocese  of  Leavenworth,  moved  to  the  cathedral  parish  as  its  rector 
March,  1882,  and  remained  there  until  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Concordia, 
May  14,  1898.  Bishop  Cunningham  was  consecrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  J. 
Kain  in  the  cathedral  of  Leavenworth,  and  installed  in  his  see  just  one  week 
later. 

In  July,  1901,  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
city  the  golden  jubilee  of  its  episcopal  creation,  the  central  figure  on  the 
occasion  being  the  eminent  and  beloved  archbishop,  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland. 

The  province  of  St.  Paul  lost  a  great  and  good  bishop  by  the  death  of 
Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Marty,  on  September  19,  1896.  The  successor  to  this 
famous  missionary  is.Rt.  Rev.  James  Trobec,  who  was  consecrated  to  the 
vacant  see  September  21  of  the  following  year.  The  new  bishop  of  Sioux 
Falls,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  O’Gorman,  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  Bishop  Marty,  the  latter  having  been  chosen  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
diocese  which  was  previously  a  part  of  his  vicariate-apostoiic.  Bishop 
O’Gorman  was  consecrated  April  19,  1896. 

A  distinguished  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe  has  lately  been  called  to  his 
eternal  reward.  The  Most  Rev.  John  Baptist  Salpointe  was  born  in  St. 
Maurice,  France,  on  February  22d,  1825.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was 
ordained  by  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Charles  Feron,  bishop  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  On 
August  17,  1859,  he  sailed  from  Havre,  and!  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  October 
27th  same  year.  There  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Very  Rev.  P.  Eguillon,  V.  G., 
until  October  28th,  1860,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  parish  of  St.  Gertrudis, 
Mora,  N.  M.  From  Mora,  Archbishop  Lamy  sent  him  to  Tucson,  Arizona, 
June  6th,  1866.  Two  years  following  Pius  IX.  appointed  him  first  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Arizona,  and  titular  bishop  of  Doryla.  He  was  consecrated  at 
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Clermont-Ferrand  by  the  same  prelate  who  had  ordained  him  a  priest,  on 
June  20th,  1869.  Fifteen  yeals  later,  on  April  22d,  1884,  Bishop  Salpointe 
was  made  Coadjutor  “cum  jure”  to  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Lamy,  Archbishop 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  succeeded  to  the  see  July  18th,  1885.  Finally,  Archbishop 
Salpointe  resigned  January  7th,  1894,  and  retired  to  Arizona,  where  he  died, 
at  Tucson,  July  5th,  1898,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  the  49th  of  his  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  30th  of  his  episcopate. 

Meanwhile  another  great  prelate  had  been  called  to  rule  this  province. 
Rev.  P.  L.  Chapelle,  a  brilliant  young  French  priest,  came  to  America  in 
1875  and  was  soon  assigned  to  a  charge  in  the  see  of  Baltimore  under  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  Two  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Matthew’s  church  in 
Washington.  He  became  a  power  at  the  capital  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  statesmen,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality.  His  tact  won  him  favor  at 
the  Vatican  and  in  1891  he  was  sent  to  Sante  Fe,  N.  M.,  as  coadjutor  of  the 
diocese,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Albissis.  In  1893  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  bishop.  His  administrative  ability  again  asserted  itself  and  the  year 
1895  found  him  Archbishop  of  Sante  Fe.  In  New  Mexico  Archbishop 
Chapelle  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  tongue.  His  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  gave  him  an  insight  into  their  manners  and 
customs.  In  18-97  New  Orleans  archdiocese  was  without  a  spiritual  head, 
and  Archbishop  Chapelle  was  transferred  to  that  see. 

His  successor  at  Santa  Fe,  Most  Rev.  Peter  Bourgade,  was  born  in  the 
diocese  of  Clermont,  France,  on  October  17th,  1845.  In  1869,  being  a 
deacon,  he  came  to  America  at  the  call  of  the  late  Archbishop  Salpointe, 
then  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Arizona,  and  was  ordained  by  him  to  the  priesthood 
at  Tucson,  A.  T.,  on  November  30th,  1870.  Fifteen  years  later,  on  May 
1st,  1885,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop,  with  the  title  of  Bishop,  titular  of 
Thaumacum  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Arizona.  On  May  7th,  1897,  the  Vicar- 
iate-Apostolic  of  Arizona  having  been  erected  to  a  diocese,  Bishop  Bourgade 
became  the  first  Bishop  of  Tucson;  and  finally  in  February,  1899,  he  was 
promoted  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Santa  Fe,  of  which 
he  took  possession  on  April  6th. 

The  new  bishop  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Granjon,  D.  D., 
is  a  very  scholarly  churchman,  born  in  France,  at  St.  Etienne,  Loire,  June 
15,  1863,  his  father  being  an  architect  in  that  city.  He  made  his  classical 
studies  in  the  college  of  the  Marist  Fathers,  at  St.  Chamond,  Loire,,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  spent  one  year  traveling-,  in  Europe,  In  1882  he  entered 
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the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  and  in  the  fall  of  1887  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  finish  his  theological  studies.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  Lyons,  Christ¬ 
mas,  1887,  and  graduated  from  the  Universities  of  “the  Apollinare”  and  “the 
Minerva”  in  Rome,  as  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  Doctor  in  Canon  Law,  in 
1889,  and  as  Doctor  in  Philosophy  in  the  spring  of  1890.  The  young  priest 
volunteered  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Arizona  and  left  Europe  in  the  fall  of 
1890  for  his  new  field.  He  was  at  once  appointed  pastor  of  Tombstone; 
later  transferred  to  Flagstaff;  then  to  Prescott  (Arizona).  He  built  several 
chapels  in  those  various  missions.  Bishop  Granjon  is  especially  interested 
in  work  among  the  Indians,  who  number  25,000  in  the  diocese  of  Tucson. 

In  nearly  all  the  dioceses  we  have  thus  mentioned,  and  particularly  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  states  of  the  Union,  Catholic  interests  in  recent 
years  have  derived  both  help  and  encouragement  from  organizations  of  the 
laity.  This  does  not  refer  to  purely  devotional  bodies,  or  to  fraternities 
specially  instituted  for  the  performance  of  works  of  mercy,  like  that  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  The  organizations  we  allude  to  have  other  personal  or 
social  objects,  but  are  composed  entirely  of  Catholics  and  constituted  and 
managed  under  the  wise  supervision  of  the  clergy.  We  would  gladly  fur¬ 
nish  here  the  history  and  statistics  of  these  various  bodies,  but  can  only 
afford  the  space  to  distinguish  by  mention  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  and  severally  these  societies  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  ever  willing  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  their  pastors  in  such  good 
works  or  public  celebrations  as  the  laity  may  fitly  share.  The  two  first- 
named  bodies  have  likewise  done  themselves  honor  by  -making  each  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  endow  professorships  in  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  membership  of  these 
organizations  is  steadily  on  the  increase  and  their  usefulness  to  the  cause 
of  religion  bids  fair  to  flourish  as  the  years  roll  on. 
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FRUITS  of  recent  War.' — A  Senator’s  Judgment. —  The  Pearq  oe  the  An¬ 
tiques.  —  Cathodic  from  Discovery  Times.— Churches  and  Cqergy.  — An 
American  Papaq  Deqeg  ate.— Projects  of  Wisdom.— Two  New  Predates.— 
Story  of  the  Phiqippines.— The  Friars  and  Their  Work.— Conversion  of 
Savage  Races. — The  Press  Sdanderers  Rebuked  by  Facts— A  Future  of 
Goqden  Promise. 

T  was  the  original  design  of  this  work  to  tell  the  story  of  Catholic 
progress  merely  on  the  American  continent  and  chiefly  as  to 
the  territory  of  this  dominant  Republic.  It  has  lately  happened, 
however,  that  the  fortunes  of  war  have  attached  to  our  nation, 
as  colonies  or  dependencies,  some  important  islands  in  the 
oceans  of  both  hemispheres.  Whatever  be  the  future  of 
these  islands  they  are  at  present  bound  with  us  under  a  common  gov¬ 
ernmental  power,  and  the  Catholics  of  this  country  are  fraternally  inter- 
'•  ested  in  knowing  the  status  of  religion  on  their  shores.  The  facts  we  submit 
on  this  subject  are  taken  from  sources  that  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
Meanwhile  we  refrain  entirely  from  comment  on  the  war  by  which  the  islands 
have  come  into  our  possession.  An  accomplished  ex-Senator,  who  is  also  an 
ex-Cabinet  minister,  has  thus  written  of  it:  “We  go  to  war  with  Spain  in 
behalf  of  an  oppressed  colony  of  hers.  We  solemnly  proclaim  this  to  be  a 
war — not  of  conquest — God  forbid! — but  of  liberation  and  humanity.  We 
invade  the  Spanish  colony  of  the  Philippines,  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
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invite  the  cooperation  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  against  Spain.  We  accept 
their  effective  aid  as  allies,  all  the  while  permitting  them  to  believe  that,  in 
case  of  victory,  they  will  be  free  and  independent.  By  active  fighting  they 
get  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  interior  country,  from  which  Spain  is  virtu¬ 
ally  ousted.  When  we  have  captured  Manila  and  have  no  further  use  for  our 
Filipino  allies,  our  President  directs  that,  behind  their  backs,  a  treaty  be 
made  with  Spain  transferring  their  country  to  us;  and  even  before  that  treaty 
is  ratified,  he  tells  them  that,  in  place  of  the  Spaniards,  they  must  accept  us 
as  their  masters,  and  that  if  they  do  not,  they  will  be  compelled  by  force  of 
arms.  They  refuse,  and  we  shoot  them  down;  and,  as  President  McKinley 
said  at  Pittsburg,  we  shall  continue  to  shoot  them  down  ‘without  useless 
parley.’ 

“I  have  recited  these  things  in  studiously  sober  and  dry  matter-of-fact 
language,  without  oratorical  ornament  or  appeal.  I  ask  you  now  what 
epithet  can  you  find  justly  to  characterize  such  a  course?  Happily,  you  need 
not  search  for  one,  for  President  McKinley  himself  has  furnished  the  best 
when,  in  a  virtuous  moment,  he  said  that  annexation  by  force  should  not  be 
thought  of,  for,  according  to  the  American  code  of  morals,  it  would  be  ‘crim¬ 
inal  aggression.’  Yes,  ‘criminal’  is  the  word.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any 
aggression  more  clearly  criminal  than  this?  And  in  this  case  there  is  an 
element  of  peculiarly  repulsive  meanness  and  treachery.  I  pity  the  American 
who  can  behold  this  spectacle  without  the  profoundest  shame,  contrition,  and 
resentment.  Is  it  a  wonder,  I  repeat,  that  the  American  people,  in  whose 
name  this  has  been  done,  should  be  troubled  in  their  consciences?” 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Cuba  begins  with  the  discovery  of  the 
island,  for  Columbus  was  a  true  son  of  the  Church  and  in  all  the  lands  which 
he  discovered  the  standard  of  the  Cross  was  raised  beside  the  flag  of  Spain. 
As  the  agent  of  sovereigns  claiming  pre-eminently  the  title  of  Catholic, 
Columbus,  in  taking  possession  of  newly  discovered  lands  for  the  kingdom 
of  Castile,  brought  them  at  the  same  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Church; 
for  Spain,  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  her  people  or  her  rulers,  has  never, 
since  embracing  the  true  faith,  swerved  from  her  allegiance  to  the  See  of 
Rome. 

In  1511  Cuba  was  brought  under  subjection.  In  that  year  an  expedi¬ 
tion  was  fitted  out  in  Hayti  for  the  conquest  of  the  neighboring  island.  The 
pious  and  learned  Las  Casas,  then  an  inmate  of  a  Dominican  monastery  in 
Hayti,  determined  to  accompany  the  expedition.  He  was  present  with  the 
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Spanish  freebooters  when  the  ynfortunate  natives  were  defeated  at  Caonao 
and  massacred  by  thousands.  Las  Casas  made  strenuous  efforts  to  control 
the  conquerors,  but  was  unable  to  stop  the  carnage. 

Very  soon  after  the  conquest  large  numbers  of  missionaries  came  to  the 
island,  principally  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  They  obtained  large  grants 
of  land,  and  priories  were  established  at  various  points.  The  monks  were 
loved  and  revered  by  the  people,  whom  they  befriended  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  The  Dominican  friars  did  much  for  the  slaves,  Indian  and 
negro.  Wherever  possible  they  procured  their  emancipation,  and  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  redressed  their  grievances  where  they  were  unable  to  procure 
their  freedom. 

There  were  also  many  convents  founded,  where  nuns  from  the  best 
families  of  Spain  educated  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy  and  instituted  primary 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Las  Casas  established  himself  in  Cuba 
and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  service  of  the  Indians.  He  made  re¬ 
peated  voyages  to  Spain  to  obtain  protection  for  them,  interested  in  their 
misfortunes  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  sent  three  companions  with  Las  Casas 
to  labor  among  them. 

Coming  later  to  the  island,  the  Jesuits  have  labored  faithfully  in  Cuba. 
They  have  established  colleges  in  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santiago,  and  Puerto 
Principe.  The  Lazarist  Fathers  have  at  least  one  monastery,  and  one  in  the 
neighboring  island,  Porto  Rico.  The  clergy  are  as  a  rule  excellent  gentle¬ 
men,  but  seem  to  have  lost  their  hold  to  some  extent  upon  the  native  people. 
They  are  part  of  the  Spanish  establishment  and  wedded  to  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  although  there  are  in  Cuba  numbers  of 
churches  and  many  learned  and  estimable  priests  and  bishops,  the  clergy  are 
not  regarded  with  the  respect  and  affection  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  our 
own  country.  The  Cubans,  with  the  ardent  temperament  of  their  tropic 
clime,  their  sunny,  light-hearted  disposition,  and  an  innate  love  of  light  and 
color,  regard  with  more  approval  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  Church  and 
her  frequent  “festa”  than  her  moral  and  religious  teaching.  For  these  differ¬ 
ences  we  must  seek  a  cause  in  the  great  wrong  imposed  by  Spain  on  her 
colonies:  the  appointment  to  episcopal  sees  and  other  benefices  of  foreigners, 
alien  in  sentiment  to  the  people  to  whom  they  are  to  minister  and  chosen, 
often,  less  for  their  piety,  learning,  or  other  priestly  qualifications,  than 
through  political  or  family  influence,  blind  favoritism  or  partisan  feeling. 

Until  1788  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  were 
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comprised  in  one  diocese,  the  cathedral  city  being  Santiago.  At  that  time 
the  island  of  Cuba  was  divided,  making  a  new  diocese  in  the  West,  its  seat 
being  Havana  and  each  bishop  having  under  his  pastoral  care  a  number  of 
smaller  islands  contiguous  to  his  province.  In  1804  Santiago  was  raised  to 
an  archiepiscopal  see,  having  two  suffragans,  of  Havana  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  good  old  Archbishop  of  Santiago  showed  himself,  during  the  attack  on 
the  city  and  the  threatened  bombardment  of  Santiago,  a  most  compassionate 
Christian  gentleman.  He  used  his  best  endeavors  to  avert  the  impending 
evil. 

A  people  as  noble  and  generous  as  the  Cubans  have  been  described  by 
those  who  have  visited  their  country  and  made  a  study  of  its  conditions,  have 
surely  deserved  a  better  fate  than  theirs  has  been  under  Spanish  rule. 
Through  many  conflicts  and  scenes  of  devastation  they  have  come,  we  hope, 
to  an  era  of  liberty  and  independence.  Our  own  government,  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  their  emancipation,  will  find  itself  confronted  with  many 
anomalous  conditions;  there  must  be  confusion,  perhaps  unwarranted  and  un¬ 
justifiable  interference,  and  much  mistaken  policy.  To  free  so  suddenly  an 
entire  nation,  which  had  for  centuries  been  dominated  by  a  foreign  power; 
to  substitute  for  the  fiat  of  an  oligarchy  the  free  vote  of  a  free  people ;  to  offer 
them,  in  exchange  for  the  cold  or  careless  rule  of  a  foreign  ministry,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  paternal  guidance  of  a  priesthood  one  with  themselves  in  princi¬ 
ple,  feeling,  and  interest — this  is  the  stupendous  task  now  laid  before  the 
government  of  these  United  States.  This  is  the  task,  in  the  latter  portion  of 
which  our  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.,  is  called  upon  to  share.  For  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  delicate  and  difficult  office  he  has  selcted  as  his  delegate  the 
Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Most  Rev.  P.  L.  Chapelle,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Church  of 
the  West  Indies,  was  born  at  Etables,  Department  of  Mande,  southern  part 
of  France.  His  uncle,  a  French  abbe,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Brazil  and 
proposed  to  be  accompanied  by  his  young  nephew,  who  had  already  com¬ 
pleted  his  classical  course  in  France.  They  came  to  Baltimore  as  the  guests 
of  the  Sulpician  Fathers  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  and  here  Mr.  Chapelle  was 
induced  to  remain  and  study  for  the  priesthood.  He  made  the  course  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  but  on  completing  his  studies  was  still  too  young  to 
be  ordained.  He  took  a  position  as  teacher  at  St.  Charles’  College,  at  the 
same  time  preparing  for  examination  for  the  doctorate.  In  1864  he  was  or¬ 
dained  by  Archbishop  Spalding  and  took  charge  of  the  missions  in  Mont- 
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gomery  County.  He  was  selected  in  1869  by  the  archbishop  to  accompany 
him,  as  theologian,  to  the  Vatican  Council,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  of  Baltimore. 

In  1882,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Boyle,  Dr.  Chapelle  was 
appointed  by  Archbishop  Gibbons  to  the  important  position  of  pastor  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  W ashington  City,  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  congregation  in  the  United  States.  He  more  than  filled  the  place 
of  the  great  men  who  had  preceded  him.  During  his  stay  in  Washington  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  that  appertained  to  church  matters,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  representative  man  in  church  circles.  At  the  solicitation  of 
Archbishop  Salpointe  Dr.  Chapelle  was  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  see  of 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  and  in  time  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  beloved  and  lamented  Archbishop  Janssens,  he  was  chosen  as  his 
successor  in  the  see  of  New  Orleans. 

Being  a  fine  linguist,  as  well  as  an  authority  in  ecclesiastical  jurispru¬ 
dence,  Dr.  Chapelle  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  which, 
as  before  intimated,  will  require  extraordinary  judgment,  extensive  informa¬ 
tion,  and  much  diplomatic  shrewdness.  He  has  himself  defined,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  now  to  do,  the  lines  on  which  he  proposes  to  work.  Speaking  to  a 
Washington  reporter,  the  archbishop  expressed  himself  in  these  words:  “My 
mission  is  that  of  a  priest  as  well  as  an  American  citizen.  While  striving  to 
watch  over  the  religious  interests  of  the  Catholic  Chruch,  helping  the  bishops 
in  their  work  of  reorganization,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  influence  to  help  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  succeed  in  the  work  of  political  and  social 
reconstruction.  I  am  indeed  profoundly  convinced  that  upon  this  success  de¬ 
pends,  in  large  measure,  the  social,  political  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.” 

About  a  year  later  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  was  further  commissioned 
as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Commenting  on  the  latter 
appointment  the  Literary  Digest  observed:  “There  is  scarcely  another 
American  who  at  the  presnt  moment  has  so  weighty  an  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  trend  of  future  conditions  in  the  new  American  possessions  in  two 
hemispheres,  and  it  is  thought  that  especially  in  the  Philippines  the  advent 
of  an  American  prelate  will  prove  a  powerful  factor  in  the  establishment  of 
better  religious  and  civic  conditions.  Monsignor  Chapelle  is  said  to  be  ad¬ 
mirably  equipped  for  his  difficult  mission.  He  is  master  of  Spanish  and  an 
able  church  historian  and  canonist,  qualifications  very  necessary  for  his  work.” 
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When  appointed  Papal  Delegate  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  one  of  His  Grace’s 
most  important  acts  was  the  consecration  of  a  new  Archbishop  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  who  was  in  sympathy  with  American  and  Cuban  ideals,  and  of  an 
American  priest,  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  H.  Blenk,  as  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Hubert  Blenk,  S.  M.,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  the  first  American  Prelate  of  this  ancient  See,  was  born  in  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  August  6,  1857.  After  receiving  a  primary  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  the  future  Bishop  Blenk  entered  Jefferson  college, 
La.  Thence  he  passed  to  France  and  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Marist 
Fathers  at  Lyons.  His  ecclesiastical  studies  were  completed  at  the  Marist 
House,  Dublin,  Ireland;  where  he  was  ordained  priest  October  16,  1885,  by 
Archbishop  Redwood,  of  New  Zealand.  Immediately  after  ordination 
Father  Blenk  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Chair 
of  Professor  at  Jefferson  College.  In  the  year  1891  he  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  institution,  which  position  of  trust  he  held  until  his  transfer  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  in  New  Orleans. 

At  the  Consistory  held  in  Rome,  June  19,  1900,  His  Holiness  preconized 
the  Rev.  James  Hubert  Blenk,  S.  M.,  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico. 

Most  Rev.  F.  Barnada,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  is  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Father  Barnada  held  the  office  of  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  M.  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  But  the  greater 
portion  of  his  priestly  labors  had  been  spent  in  the  Diocese  of  Havana,  from 
which  he  had  passed  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Cuba  some  twelve  years  ago. 

Of  Porto  Rico  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  and  present  conditions  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  much  the  same  as  for  Cuba.  Porto  Rico  is  the  most 
eastern  of  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  is  situated 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  American  port,  Key  West, 
Florida.  It  was  one  of  the  earlier  islands  discovered  by  the  great  Geneose 
navigator,  and  derives  its  name  from  two  Spanish  words,  meaning  rich  port. 
The  island  covers  3,550  square  miles,  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and 
the  rolling  character  of  the  country  affords  good  drainage  to  the  plains  and 
valleys.  The  soil  is  fertile,  tropical  fruits  grow  in  profusion,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  supply  the  finest  quality  of  meat.  In  Porto  Rico  every  acre  is  thickly 
populated,  even  on  the  mountain  tops,  whereas  Cuba  has  hundreds  of  miles 
of  practically  unsettled  country.  Sensational  pens  have  created  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Porto  Rico  is  woefully  behind  the  times,  and  that  her  people 
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are  densely  ignorant.  But  the  njore  intelligent  and  better  intentioned  visitors 
to  the  island  have  brought  back  lasting  impressions  of  the  warm-hearted 
hospitality,  the  enlightenment,  and  the  broad  charity  of  the  better  classes  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  simplicity  of  their  home  lives.  Nor  are  they  lacking 
in  that  wider  evidence  of  progress  afforded  by  public  works.  When  the  late 
Major  General  Henry  was  in  command  at  Ponce,  he  found  there  a  hospital 
conducted  so  admirably  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  that  as  a  mark  of  his  appre¬ 
ciation  he  provided  them  with  a  most  elaborate  outfit  of  hospital  supplies, 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  gave  great  joy  to  the  devoted  Sisters,  who  had 
hitherto  made  their  own  bandages,  scraping  the  lint  and  performing  every 
detail  of  the  tedious  work  in  addition  to  their  many  other  duties.  This  insti¬ 
tution,  called  the  City  Hospital,  is  a  superb  building,  one  of  the  handsomest 
on  the  island,  and  is  enduring  testimony  to  the  charity  of  the  rich  families 
whose  liberal  donations  were  its  chief  sources  of  income.  It  received  no 
government  aid,  but  its  doors  were  ever  open  to  the  distressed,  and  all  who 
came  received  the  tenderest  care  from  the  good  Sisters.  Not  the  natives 
alone  have  reason  to  bless  the  efforts  of  these  noble  women.  Their  kindness 
will  long  be  remembered  by  American  Red  Cross  nurses  who  were  with  the 
army  in  Porto  Rico,  and  by  the  American  soldiers  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
be  ministered  to  by  them. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  our  islands  in  the  far  off  Eastern  seas.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Church  in  the  Philippines,  writes  Mr.  Bryan  J.  Clinch,  is  in 
essentials  the  same  as  in  every  other  Catholic  country.  The  Archbishop  of 
Manila  and  four  suffragan  bishops  have  the  same  spiritual  authority  over 
the  priests  and  people  of  their  respective  dioceses  as  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York  has  over  the  priests  and  people  of  New  York.  The  relations  between 
the  Philippine  bishops  and  thir  clergy  are,  indeed,  more  strictly  defined,  but 
it  is  only  because  the  general  canon  laws  of  the  Church  are  established  there, 
which  make  parish  priests  irremovable  unless  for  cause  given  and  proved. 
The  peculiarity  in  the  Philippines  is  that  the  larger  part,  about  three-fourths, 
of  the  regular  parishes  are  entrusted  by  long  established  law  to  various  re¬ 
ligious  orders,  Augustinians,  Franciscans,  Recollets,  Dominicans,  Benedic¬ 
tines  and  Jesuits.  Each  order,  as  a  corporation,  has  the  right  of  presentation 
to  certain  parishes.  On  the  death  or  removal  of  a  priest  in  those  parishes, 
the  head  of  the  order  submits  three  names  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  who 
chooses  one,  and  gives  him  canonical  appointment  if  himself  satisfied  of  his 
fitness.  If  not  satisfied  he  may  require  other  names  to  be  submitted,  but  in 
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practice  little  difficulty  is  found  in  the  selection.  The  Augustinian  or  Domin¬ 
ican  priest  in  charge  of  a  parish  is  subject  to  the  bishop  in  everything  re¬ 
lating  to  its  administration  and  to  his  own  conduct  as  a  priest.  He  is  not 
released  from  his  vows  as  a  religious,  however,  and  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  superiors  of  his  order,  besides  being  bound  to  the  observance 
personally  of  its  special  rules. 

To  account  for  this  predominance  of  religious,  or  friars,  as  the  Spaniards 
term  them,  in  the  Philippines  we  must  go  back  over  three  centuries.  The 
Spanish  kings  of  that  day  regarded  as  a  duty  the  conversion  of  the  savage 
races  within  their  dominions.  The  Philippines,  when  Legaspi  established  the 
first  European  settlement  in  Zebu  in  1564,  were  peopled  by  Malay  races  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  the  Hawaiians  were  when  first  visited  by  Cook. 
They  had  no  central  government  nor  towns,  and  they  were  engaged  a  good 
deal  in  piracy.  Legaspi  settled  his  first  post  and  afterwards  Manila  without 
bloodshed,  and  in  fact  there  has  been  little  fighting  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Philippines  except  with  the  Sulu  and  Bornean  pirates  on  the  south,  or  the 
English  and  Dutch  rivals  of  Spain.  Philip  II.  applied  to  the  Augustinians 
for  some  of  their  priests  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  ways  of  settled  life.  Eighty  years  of  experience  in  the  American  colonies 
recommended  the  choice  of  friars  rather  than  secular  priests  for  such  a  task, 
and  the  result  has  justified  the  selection.  The  Augustinians  were  followed 
by  other  orders,  anxious  to  share  in  the  work  of  conversion.  When  Manila 
had  become  a  place  of  some  importance  it  was  made  a  diocese  like  any  other 
part  of  Catholic  Spain,  but  the  friars  continued  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of 
the  wild  natives.  By  orders  from  Rome,  the  districts  converted  were  left 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  mission  orders  even  when  a  hierarchy  was  established 
of  four,  now  five,  bishops.  The  last  vestiges  of  heathenism  have  long  dis¬ 
appeared  from  most  of  the  islands.  A  few  Negritos  and  Igorotes  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  like  that  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Western  prairies  a  generation  ago  are  still 
found  in  Luzon.  In  Mindanao  there  is  a  large  Mohammedan  population, 
perhaps  half  a  million.  Through  the  rest  of  the  group  the  whole  population 
is  Catholic,  but  the  friars  up  to  the  present  continue  to  furnish  pastors  to  the 
descendants  of  their  original  converts. 

It  may  be  asked  what  tangible  result  has  been  attained  by  three  centuries 
of  their  work,  and  the  answer  is  the  formation  of  a  Christian  people  from  a 
lace  of  savages.  It  is  a  task  which  has  been  often  spoken  of  but  nowhere 
else  accomplished  on  such  a  scale.  The  passage  of  a  people  from  barbarian 
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to  civilized  life  is  a  very  slow  process  in  the  usual  course  of  history.  The 
Spanish  friars  undertook  the  task  of  giving  civilization  to  the  Malays  of  the 
Philippines  and  no  other  body  of  men  of  any  race  or  any  faith  have  accom¬ 
plished  what  they  have  done. 

A  task  of  somewhat  similar  kind  has  been  attempted  by  others  in  our 
own  day  in  the  name  of  Christian  civilization  but  not  the  Catholic  Church. 
Hawaii  has  been  under  control  of  missionaries  from  New  England  for  seventy- 
five  years  more  completely  than  the  Philippines  were  ever  under  that  of  the 
Spanish  friars.  The  native  kings  adopted  the  new  creed  and  enforced  its 
adoption  on  their  subjects  by  vigorous  corporal  punishments.  The  mission¬ 
aries  were  abundantly  supplied  with  such  resources  of  civilization  as  money 
could  buy  and  they  have  grown  wealthy  on  their  mission,  but  what  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  natives?  They  have  dwindled  in  numbers  to  a  fourth  of  what 
they  were  when  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Thurston  entered  their  islands,  their 
lands  have  been  taken  b}  strangers,  their  government  overthrown  by  brute 
force,  and  the  scanty  remnant  has  dropped  the  religion  imposed  on  them.  In 
the  Philippines  in  a  hundred  and  forty  years  a  million  of  Catholic  natives  has 
grown  seven  fold.  In  Hawaii  under  missioners  of  the  world’s  manufacture 
a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  same  race  has  shrunk  to  thirty-eight 
thousand.  Have  the  promises  of  the  Spanish  friars  or  those  of  the  American 
ministers  been  the  most  truthfully  kept? 

The  actual  condition  of  the  Catholic  population  formed  by  the  work  of 
the  religious  orders  should  not  be  judged  by  the  excesses  which  have  marked 
the  present  revolution.  Many  old  Christian  nations  have  gone  through 
similar  experiences.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  judge  the  Christianity 
of  France  by  the  Reign  of  Terror  as  to  condemn  the  Filipino  population  for 
the  atrocities  sanctioned  by  Aguinaldo.  The  mass  of  the  country  population 
has  taken  no  part  in  these  deeds  of  blood  which  are  the  work  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  political  adventurers  and  aspirants  for  office  by  any  means.  Until 
lately  revolutionary  disturbance  was  unknown  in  the  Philippines.  During 
three  centuries  there  was  only  one  serious  Indian  rebellion,  that  of  Silan,  in 
the  province  of  Illocos,  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion.  The  Spanish 
military  force  was  always  too  small  to  hold  the  islands  had  there  been  any 
real  disaffection  to  the  Government.  The  whole  force  at  Manila  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,  as  given  by  General  Otis,  was  only  fifty-six  hundred  and  about  as 
many  more  represented  the  entire  Spanish  force  among  a  population  of  seven 
millions.  The  disposition  of  the  Catholic  Filipinos  is  essentially  law  abiding. 
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One  of  the  friars  lately  driven  from  the  islands  by  the  revolution  assured  the 
writer  that  in  Panay,  an  island  with  a  population  of  half  a  million,  a  murder 
did  not  occur  more  often  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year.  In  our  own  country 
last  year  the  proportion  was  more  than  fifty  times  as  great.  There  is  no 
forced  labor  as  in  the  Dutch  Indian  colonies  to  compel  the  native  Philippines 
to  work,  yet  they  support  themselves  in  content  without  any  of  the  famines 
so  common  in  India  under  the  boasted  rule  of  civilized  England.  A  sure  evi¬ 
dence  of  material  prosperity  is  the  growth  of  the  population,  and  of  its  re¬ 
ligion  a  fair  test  is  the  proportion  of  Catholic  marriages,  baptisms  and  relig¬ 
ious  interments  to  the  whole  number.  The  proportion  of  marriages  in  1896 
to  the  population  among  the  natives  administered  by  the  friars  was  one  to 
every  hundred  and  twenty,  which  is  higher  than  England,  Germany  or  any 
European  country.  The  number  of  baptisms  exceeded  the  deaths  by  more 
than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  greater  proportion  than  in  our  own  land. 
Compare  this  with  Hawaii  and  one  feels  what  a  farce  is  the  promise  of  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  held  out  by  the  American  Press  as  the  result  of  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Spanish  friars. 

It  is  not  easy  to  compare  accurately  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
Catholic  Filipinos  with  American  or  European  standards.  The  ideals  of  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  Catholic  missioners  were  different  from  those  popular  with 
English  statesmen  and  their  American  admirers.  The  friars  did  not  believe 
that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  the  end  of  civilization,  but  the  support 
of  a  large  population  in  fair  comfort.  There  are  no  trusts  and  few  million¬ 
aires  in  the  islands  but  their  population  is  six  times  greater  than  that  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  after  fifty  years  of  American  Government.  The  test  so  often  applied 
of  reading  and  writing  among  the  population  finds  the  Filipinos  fairly  up  to 
the  standard  of  Europe  at  least.  Of  highly  educated  men  the  proportion  is 
not  so  large  as  in  Europe,  but  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  neither  in  science 
nor  in  literature  are  the  descendants  of  the  Malay  pirates  unrepresented  in 
their  remote  islands.  The  native  languages  have  developed  no  important 
literature  of  their  own  but  they  have  a  fair  supply  of  translations  from  Spanish 
works  in  history,  poetry  and  philosophy.  In  that  they  are  superior  to  the 
Hindoo  of  British  India  though  spoken  by  nearly  a  hundred  millions.  These 
are  facts  that  throw  a  strange  light  on  the  real  meaning  of  civilization  as 
planted  by  the  Spanish  friars  among  a  barbarian  race.  Compare  them  with 
the  fate  of  the  Indian  races  on  our  own  territory  and  say  what  benefit  the 
Filipinos  may  expect  from  the  advent  of  “Anglo-Saxon”  civilization. 
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The  islands  were  formed  into  a  diocese  in  1581,  a  Dominican,  Salazar, 
being  the  first  bishop.  Manila  was  made  an  Archbishopric  in  1594  with 
three  suffragan  sees,  one  in  Cebu  for  the  Visaya  Islands,  and  two  in  Luzon. 
The  number  of  priests  compared  to  the  Catholic  population  in  the  Philippines 
is  less  than  in  almost  any  Catholic  country  and  most  parishes  have  only  one 
priest.  In  1896  there  were  about  thirteen  hundred  priests  of  all  the  Orders, 
Augustinians,  Franciscans,  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  and  besides  their  colleges 
and  seminaries  these  furnished  parish  priests  for  about  five  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  Catholics.  The  secular  clergy  numbered  about  eight  hundred  and 
had  charge  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  souls. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Orders  settled  in  the  Philippines  has  not 
been  limited  to  those  islands.  From  Manila  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
sent  out  missionaries  all  through  the  last  three  centuries  to  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Annam,  Siam,  Cambodia,  China  and  Japan  have  received 
missionaries  from  the  Philippines.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  martyrs  in 
those  lands.  Within  the  last  sixty  years  at  least  three  Dominican  Bishops 
have  given  their  lives  for  the  Faith  in  Tonquin  as  Fisher  and  More  gave 
theirs  in  the  days  of  the  English  Henry.  The  Franciscans  who  furnished 
Japan  with  its  first  martyrs  are  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  list  of  brave  be¬ 
lievers  who  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood  among  the  Friars  of  the 
Philippines. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  natives,  for  which  credit  is  also  due  to 
Mr.  B.  J.  Clinch  of  San  Francisco.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  about  six 
millions  roughly  estimated,  is  of  the  Malay  race,  divided  into  three  nations. 
The  largest  is  the  Tagal,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Luzon,  and  num¬ 
bers  about  three  millions.  The  Visayas,  who  occupy  the  islands  to  the  south, 
of  which  Panay,  Zebu,  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Mindoro  are  the  chief,  are  about 
two  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  Pampangos  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
thousands.  Each  division  has  a  distinct  language,  but  none  ever  had  a  com¬ 
mon  national  government.  Their  social  organization  when  the  Spaniards 
first  came  to  the  Philippines  was  a  number  of  small  tribes  under  the  rule  of 
chiefs,  mostly  hereditary,  but  none  of  any  extensive  dominions.  In  becom¬ 
ing  Christians  their  mode  of  government  was  little  changed.  The  friars  en¬ 
deavored  to  group  them  into  villages  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had  been 
in  their  savage  days,  but  the  chiefs,  under  Spanish  names  of  capitan  or  gober- 
nadorcillo— little  governor — continued  to  direct  the  common  affairs  of  each 
pueblo.  A  Spanish  governor  in  each  island  or  province  controlled  the  gen- 
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eral  administration,  and  the  governor-general  at  Manila  was  practically  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  whole  group,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  laws  of  Spain 
and  the  will  of  its  home  government.  The  natives  are  nearly  all  farmers  or 
fishermen,  the  first  class  owning  their  own  lands  subject  only  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  general  government.  Having  no  political  traditions  and  little 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  they  have  for  generations  found  sufficient 
occupation  for  their  energies  and  thoughts  in  the  quiet  routine  of  daily  life  in 
a  fertile  country  and  under  a  tropical  sun.  The  parish  church  has  been  the 
chief  center  of  their  social  life.  They  have  gathered  around  for  worship  on 
Sundays  and  holydays,  they  have  come  to  it  for  baptism,  for  marriage,  for 
burials  and  ever-recurring  periods,  and  they  neither  know  nor  desire  political 
assemblies,  nor  the  contest  of  parties.  The  schooling  of  the  children  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  at  least  one  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  each  pueblo,  and 
if  any  of  the  pupils  desire  to  follow  higher  studies  there  are  colleges  in  the 
towns,  and  a  university  at  Manila  which  receives  whites  and  natives  alike  to 
its  courses.  Some  time  ago  the  university  was  credited  with  two  thousand 
students  preparing  for  the  different  professions,  law,  medicine,  and  the  church. 
Lawyers  and  judges  and  doctors  of  pure  Tagal  or  Visaya  blood  are  found, 
though  not  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  native  population.  There  are  also 
rich  planters  cultivating  large  estates  by  hired  labor,  but  the  great  majority  of 
Tagals,  Visayas,  and  Pampangos  are  small  farmers.  The  proportion  of  the 
natives  that  can  read  and  write  is  larger  than  in  many  European  countries,  and 
includes  the  majority  of  both  men  and  women.  It  may  be  added  that  slavery 
is  wholly  unknown  and  has  never  existed  in  the  Philippines  under  Spanish 
rule. 

The  white  population  is, very  small,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  or  one 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  excluding  the  army.  The  half-breeds,  or  Mestizos, 
are  several  hundred  thousand,  but  the  majority  among  them  are  not  of  Span¬ 
ish  but  Chinese  origin.  From  the  first  settlement  the  Chinese  element  was 
conspicuous  in  the  population  of  Manila,  and  to-day  the  Chinese  half-breeds 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  there  and  in  the  other  trading  towns.  The 
character  of  the  Mestizos  is  different  from  that  of  the  Malay  country  popula¬ 
tion.  In  business  intelligence  the  Chinese  can  hold  their  own  with  the 
shrewdest  traders  of  the  white  race,  and  they  have  transmitted  their  character 
to  their  Christian  descendants  in  the  Philippines.  The  Mestizos  have,  besides, 
the  advantage  of  acquaintance  with  a  European  language  and  schooling. 
The  Chinese  are  also  as  a  people  fond  of  forming  secret  societies  among 
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themselves.  This  trait  has  been  inherited  by  many  of  the  Mestizos.  As  a 
body  they  are  more  intelligent  and  less  moral  than  the  Tagals  or  Visayas; 
much  as  town  and  country  populations  even  of  the  same  race  differ  the  world 
over.  They  furnish  the  largest  part  of  the  native  professional  men  and  clergy, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  politicians.  It  is  with  this  class  almost  exclusively 
that  Americans  or  Europeans  who  visit  Manila  or  other  towns  come  in  con¬ 
tact  and  form  their  ideas  of  the  Philippine  natives. 

What  has  been  said  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  natives  as  they  are 
than  general  reflections  about  their  advancement  or  backwardness  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  are  Asiatics,  and  have  the  general  Asiatic  characteristics  of  calm¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  resignation  and  obedience  to  established  authority,  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  changing  the  legislation  under  which  they  have  been 
brought  up.  If  leading  orderly  lives  of  regular  labor,  respecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  those  around  them,  and  practising  the  observances  of  the 
church  of  the  largest  part  of  the  civilized  world,  entitles  them  to  be  called 
civilized,  they  are  so.  If  lack  of  modern  machinery  or  ways  of  government 
debars  them  from  that  name,  they  are  not  civilized ;  but  then  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  French  habitans  of  Canada  or  the  early  settlers  of  most  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  advent  of  American  authority  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  our  other  new  island  dependencies,  there  have  been  serious 
abuses  of  power  by  our  own  military  and  civil  representatives.  But  we  may 
not  hold  this  government  responsible  for  the  vandalism  and  dishonesty  of 
individuals.  Time  will  be  the  sure  corrective  of  all  such  wrongs  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  millions  of  Catholics  to  the  already  eleven  millions  who  are  children 
of  the  United  States  will  in  no  way  affect  the  even  tenor  of  the  ways  of  church 
or  state.  These  new  peoples  are  unconsciously  pining  for  that  untrammelled 
freedom  which  is  the  secret  of  the  purity  and  success  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
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Atimuca  Indians,  destruction  of  mis¬ 
sions  to  . 154 

Atlanta,  during  the  war . 796 

Atlantic  Ocean,  ideas  of  Columbus,  12; 
Columbus’  experience  on,  27;  seven¬ 
teenth  century  voyage  on .  505 

Augusta,  Ga.,  first  priests  at .  795 

Augustine,  Brother,  bold  mission  of. . .  .  156 
Augustinians,  planted  in  Pennsylvania, 

663;  a  gifted  friar  of .  759 

Aunon,  Fr.,  O.  S.  F.,  martyrdom  in 

Florida  .  150 

Avila,  Fr.,  enslaved  by  Indians .  151 

Axacan,  ancient  Florida  mission,  146; 

district  of  Virginia  .  639 

Azevedo,  Blessed  Peter,  martyrdom  of 

109;  account  of  companions . 443 

Aztecs,  shattered  idols  of . 950 

Babade,  Fr.,  a  wise  confessor . . .  597 

Badajoz,  Fr.  A.  de,  martyrdom  in 

Florida  .  150 

Badin,  Fr.  S.  T.,  French  refugee,  569; 
exiled  by  revolution,  810;  missioner  in 

Kentucky  . 811 

Bahamas  Islands,  discoverer  first 

landed  at  . 36 

Bahia,  Brazil,  an  early  bishopric . 108 

Bayley,  Abp.,  nephew  of  Mrs.  Seton, 

636;  death  . 637 

Baker,  Fr.  R.  S.,  administrator  at 
Charleston  .  794 


Balboa,  V.  Nunez  de,  a  gentleman  ex¬ 
plorer,  56;  adventure  at  Comagre,  57; 
hears  of  Pacific,  58;  march  across 
Panama,  59;  reaches  Pacific,  61;  sup¬ 
planted  by  Davila,  63;  sad  death....  64 
Baltimore,  becomes  a  see,  568;  first 
church  near,  535;  becomes  archbish¬ 
opric,  575;  cathedral  opened,  619;  the 


Timons  at .  740 

Bancroft,  George,  historian,  on  Jesuit 
foundations,  198;  on  the  Jesuits  in 
Canada,  339;  on  Colonial  Catholics...  543 

Bandon,  Ire.,  Fr.  England  at .  778 

Banks,  N.  P.,  denounces  bigotry . 681 

Bapst,  Fr.  John,  S.  J.,  outraged  at 

Ellsworth  . 681 

Baptism,  Indian  fears  of,  168;  of  dying 
children,  203;  decree  concerning.....  622 

Baptists,  why  bigoted  . 661 

Baraga,  Bp.  F.,  of  Amyzonia,  824;  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Upper  Michigan . 884 

Barbadoes,  Calvert’s  expedition  at....  508 
Barber,  Rev.  Daniel,  noted  convert...  663 
Barber,  Rev.  Virgil,  eminent  convert, 

664;  meets  Fr.  Fenwick . 770 

Barcelona,  discoverers  received  at .  37 
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Barchuxam,  Maryland  Indian  village..  519 
Bardstown,  created  a  see,  575;  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  at,  617;  division  of  diocese, 

618;  first  Kentucky  see,  813;  statistics 

of  diocese  . 817 

Barnabo,  Cardinal,  letter  from  Abp. 

John  Hughes  . 738 

Baron,  Fr.  D.,  chaplain  at  Fort  Du- 

quesne  .  687 

Barrieres,  Fr.,  companion  to  Fr.  Badin  810 

Barry,  Bp.  John,  at  Augusta,  Ga . 795 

Barry,  Commodore  Jack,  544;  an  Irish 
sailor  boy,  553;  commands  a  ship, 

554;  complimented  by  Washington...  555 
Baudale,  Abbe,  preacher  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  . 565 

Baxter,  a  Boston  divine . 209 

Bayley,  Dr.  Richard,  father  of  Mother 

Seton,  579;  sudden  death.. . 580 

Bayley,  Abp.,  on  early  New  York . 705 

Bazin,  Bp.  J.,  of  Indiana . 842 

Beaupre,  St.  Anne  de,  shrine  of,  464; 
the  new  church,  468;  relics  and  mir¬ 
acles  . 469 

Beauregard,  Gen.,  courtesy  to  the.  sis¬ 
ters  . 966 

Becker,  Bp.  F.  A.,  of  Wilmington....  653 

Bedini,  Mgr.,  visits  Loretto .  698 

Beecher,  Lyman,  among  the  bigots....  674 

Beguines,  early  church  of .  703 

Bells,  of  Fr.  Rale’s  chapel,  212;  a  gift 

from  Protestant  hands  .  766 

Benavides,  Fr.,  on  New  Mexico  mission, 

158 ;  miracles,  the  nun  missionary . . .  159 
Benedictines,  labors  in  Virginia,  651; 
in  Indiana,  842;  at  Chicago,  858;  set¬ 
tled  in  Iowa,  891;  invade  Kansas . 899 

Benepices,  decree  concerning .  622 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  in  know-noth¬ 
ing  days  . 733 

Berezillo,  De  Leon’s  famous. dog .  64 

Bergier,  Dom  Gabriel,  priest  in  Georgia  797 
Bessonies,  Fr.  A.,  administrator  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  .  843 

Betanzos,  Fr.,  famous  Mexican  mis¬ 
sionary  . 955 

Beteta,  Fr.  Gregory  de,  on  a  second 

expedition  .  137 

Biard,  Fr.  Paul,  missionary  to  Canada, 

201;  miracle  of  healing,  2Q3;  death  in 

France,  205;  end  of  mission . 249 

Bible,  Catholic  version  published . 634 

Biencourt,  obstructions  by  . ...  201 

Bigot,  Frs.  Vincent  and  James,  on  mis¬ 
sion  at  Norridgewock  . 207 

Bigotry,  history  as  antidote,  9;  in 
Colonial  times,  541;  rebuked  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  658;  periodical  outbreak  of, 

660;  the  reign  of,  668;  declines  for  a 
season,  683;  chronic  in  New  York, 

711;  aimed  at  domestic  servants,  719; 
menaces  New  York  city,  731;  at  Ban- 

don,  Ireland  . 

Bishop,  an  imprisoned . 713 

Bishops,  the  first  American,  577 ;  on 
election  of,  624;  as  trustees  of  church 
property,  727;  some  famous,  722; 
work  of,  783;  a  cluster  of  consecra¬ 
tions,  818;  committee  of  educational 
exhibit,  988;  recent  changes  among...  1000 

Bismarck,  pretensions  of .  807 

Black  Nuns,  convent  of  the .  718 

Blanchet,  Abp.  F.  N.,  of  Oregon.  . . 920 

Blasphemy,  Tom  Paine  indulges  in - 770 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Bp.  Brute’s  devo-  , 

tion  to  . oo4 

Bloody  Monday,  at  Louisville .  819 

Blue  Laws,  New  England  code  of . 753 

Boabdil,  King,  submission  of .  18 
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Boil,  Fr.  Bernard,  America’s  first  v.- 

apostolic .  38 

Bona  venture,  Fr.,  on  Detroit  mission..  877 

Borgess,  Bp.  C.  H.,  of  Detroit . 883 

Boston,  visited  by  Bp.  Carroll,  569; 
created  a  see,  575;  displays  some  big¬ 
otry,  671;  Bp.  Cheverus’  labors  in, 

764;  loses  its  first  bishop,  769;  a 

townsman  becomes  bishop  . 771 

Bourgeois,  Margaret,  early  life,  420; 
conversion,  421;  new  community 
founded,  422;  Christian  courage,  423; 
miracles  and  visions,  424;  departure 
for  Canada,  425;  vocation  difficulties, 

426;  in  the  Canadian  wilds,  428;  In¬ 
dian  children,  429;  the  mission  re¬ 
cruited,  430;  sheltered  in  a  stable, 

431;  erects  a  chapel,  432;  the  convent 
burned,  435;  heroic  charity,  436;  aus¬ 


terities,  439;  poem  by  McGee . 440 

Brazil,  reached  by  Magellan .  98 


Breboeuf,  Fr.  John  de,  S.  J.,  missionary 
to  Canada,  198;  arrival  in  Canada, 
273;  establishes  Huron  mission,  274; 
captive  to  the  English,  276;  carried  to 
England,  277;  returns  to  the  Huron 
country,  278;  reception  by  his  con¬ 
verts,  279;  his  new  residence,  280; 
smallpox  at  the  mission,  282;  visions 
and  temptations  of,  282;  danger  from 
superstitious  savages,  283;  success 
with  the  Hurons,  284;  witness  of  mas¬ 


sacres,  286;  tortured  and  slain . 289 

Breck,  Samuel,  gives  facts  of  Boston 

history  . 760 

Breckenridge,  Rev.  J.,  a  Presbyterian 

controversialist  . 724 

Brent,  Mother,  arrives  in  America . 570 

Bressani,  Fr.,  in  New  York .  702 

Briand,  Bp.,  early  Quebec  prelate....  922 

British  Columbia,  Catholicity  in . 932 

Brock.  Fr.  John,  Maryland  missionary.  523 


Brooklyn,  Visitation  Nuns  at,  574; 
know-nothing  riots  at,  680;  first  note 


of  Catholics  in,  704;  obtained  a 
bishop,  740;  Bp.  Loughlin’s  work  in.  .  749 
Brosius,  Fr.  Felix,  Gallitzen’s  tutor.  .  690 
Brothers,  Christian,  introduced  in  New 

York  . 737 

Browers,  Fr.  T.,  Franciscan  farmer- 

priest,  685;  hisi  disputed  will .  686 

Browne,  Fr.  R.,  at  Savannah,  Ga .  781 

Bruges,  Jesuits  plundered  at .  560 

Brute,  Bp.  S.  G.,  account  of,  605;  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s,  617;  of  Vincennes 
diocese,  829;  early  life  of,  830;  comes 
to  America,  833;  at  St.  Mary’s  col¬ 
lege,  834;  writes  of  Chicago .  847 

Buchanan,  President,  summons  Bp. 

John  Hughes  .  735 

Buenos  Ayres,  obtains  a  bishop .  108 

Buffalo,  receives  its  first  bishop .  745 

Buffaloes  on  the  western  plains . . .  397 

Buonaparte,  Jerome,  at  Baltimore .  574 

Burke,  Bp.  M.  F.,  first  of  Cheyenne...  906 
Burke,  Rev.  Edmund,  Canadian  vicar 

apostolic . 927 

Burns,  Fr.  A..  Iowa  Benedictine . 891 

Butler,  Pr.  Alban,  student  of  Douai . . .  503 
Byrne,  William,  founder  of  St.  Mary’s.  617 
Cadillac,  La  Motte,  at  Detroit  in  1700..  876 


Cahill,  Rev.  Dennis,  missionary  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  .  646 

Caldwell,  Miss  M.  G.,  a  generous  Cath¬ 
olic  girl  . 990 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  invitation  to  Abp. 
Hughes  . 736 
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California,  first  missionary,  102;  suc¬ 
cession  of  missions,  170;  character 
and  fate  of  missions,  172-3-4;  ruins 
and  desolation,  178;  settlement  of, 

909;  under  Mexican  rule,  911;  made  a 
diocese,  913;  religious  progress,  915; 
mission  properties  of,  177 ;  last  sur¬ 


vivor  of . 179 

Calumet,  Indian  symbol  .  119 

Calvert,  George,  first  Lord  Baltimore. .  502 
Calvert,  Leonard,  commands  Maryland 
expedition,  504;  character,  513;  visits 
Pascataway  chief,  515;  recalls  Fr. 
White,  524;  wrestling  with  intoler- 

ants . 532 

Calvinism,  invaded  in  N.  Carolina . 799 

Calvinists,  colonization  by . 501 

Campbell,  Kev.  Mr.,  controversy  with 
Abp.  Purcell  . 822 


Canada,  French  surrender  of,  214;  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  missions,  215;  in  1653, 
428;  oppression  of  Catholics  in,  540; 
courted  by  colonies,  544;  lost  to  inde¬ 
pendence,  545;  the  Church  in,  922;  re¬ 
ligion  after  English  occupation,  923; 
Gaelic  settlements  in,  933;  some  sta¬ 
tistics  of  religion  in,  940;  Irish  set¬ 


tlers  in  . 928 

Canal,  Ill.  and  Mich.,  Catholic  work¬ 
men  on  .  847 

Cancer,  Fr.  Louis,  mission  to  Florida, 

134;  slain  by  the  Indians .  135 

Capuchins,  planted  at  Terre  Haute...  842 

Caravels,  of  the  Discoverer .  22 

Cardinal-primate,  office  of  the  .  802 

Carib  Islands,  Amerigo’s  account  of...  96 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  on  Canadian  priests  926 
Carmelites,  on  Californian  mission,  162; 

come  to  Baltimore  . 570 

Carroll,  Bp.  G.  A.,  of  Covington . .  824 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  543; 

works  for  independence .  561 

Carroll,  Daniel,  Maryland  settler,  534; 
an  archbishop’s  father,  557;  emigra¬ 
tion  to  America . 558 


Carroll,  Abp.  John,  as  Colonial  envoy, 

544;  childhood  of,  557;  education,  558; 
becomes  a  Jesuit,  559;  home  to  Mary¬ 
land,  560;  as  envoy  to  Canada,  562; 
as  prefect  apostolic,  566;  refutes  an 
apostate,  563;  installation  as  bishop, 

567;  receives  Visitation  Nuns,  573; 
marries  a  Buonaparte,  575;  becomes 
archbishop,  575;  death  and  character, 

578:  two  sisters  of,  645;  interview 

with  Fr.  Badin . 810 

Carroll,  John  Lee,  governor  of  Mary¬ 
land  . 983 

Carron,  Abbe,  a  wise  confessor . . .  830 

Carthagena,  Opda  at .  51 

Cartier,  Jacques,  French' explorer,  181; 
made  captain-general,  185;  retire¬ 
ment  and  death  .  186 

Casey,  Fr.  M.  J.,  as  administrator  at 

Wichita  . 901 

Castile,  claiming  New  World  for .  34 

Casserly,  Eugene,  a  gallant  editor. . . .  679 
Catechism,  Bp.  England  publishes....  782 
Cathedrals,  Baltimore  completed,  619; 
foundation  of  New  York,  J38;  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  Brooklyn,  749;  Boston’s 
first,  765;  New  York  begun,  771;  Holy 
Cross  in  Boston,  775;  Charleston’s  is 
ruined,  794;  begun  in  Cleveland,  826; 
at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  838;  Chicago’s 
first,  855:  Chicago’s  destroyed  by  fire.  859 
Catholic  Herald,  Philadelphia  paper....  725 
Catholic  Knights  of  America,  founded 
by  Abp.  Feehan  .  °69 
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Catholic  Universe,  a  paper  at  Cleve¬ 
land  . 827 

Catholicity,  gifts  to  America,  9;  rela¬ 
tions  to  maritime  discovery,  50;  true 
membership  in,  563;  condition  in 
1790,  567;  in  U.  S.  in  1815,  613; 

relation  to  civil  governments  . 803 

Caughuawaga,  Fr.  Jacques  at .  702 

Cavan,  Ireland,  a  bishop  from . 740 

Cedars,  enormous  specimens  . 406 

Cemeteries,  Holyrood  at  Boston . 766 

Centenary,  Catholicity  in  U.  S . 979 

Ceralvo,  Jesuit  martyred  at .  630 

Chabanel,  Fr.,  killed  by  an  apostate..  292 
Chabrat,  Bp.  B.,  coadj.  in  Bardstown...  819 

Chambersburg,  Hughes  family  at .  723 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  French  ex¬ 
plorer,  186;  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 

187;  marriage,  189;  leads  the  Hurons, 

193;  many  adventures  of,  196;  hon¬ 
ored  by  King  Louis,  197;  death .  198 

Chapelle,  Abp.,  account  of . 1010 

Chaplains,  sent  to  Taylor’s  army,  629; 
courage  in  battle,  630;  appointments 

of  to  army .  735 

Charity,  Sisters  of,  574;  life  of  found¬ 
ress,  579;  first  American  rule,  602; 
a  death-bed  profession,  604;  death  of 
the  foundress,  612;  Sisters  of,  649; 
in  New  York,  711:  reorganization....  735 

Charles  II.,  gives  charter  to  Penn .  655 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  honors  Cortes, 

91;  and  the  Mexican  Indians .  956 

Charleston,  created  a  diocese,  618;  first 
priests  at,  776;  description  of  city, 

777;  Bp.  England  reaches,  779;  old 
diocese  of,  780;  yellow  fever  at,  791; 
first  sound  of  war  at,  794;  war 
scenes  in  . 966 


Charlestown,  famous  convent  at,  670; 

riot  and  outrage  at . 672 

Chase,  Samuel,  as  Colonial  ^nvoy . 544 

Chatard,  Bp.  F.  S.,  of  Vincennes . 843 

Chateaubriand,  on  the  Maryland  mis¬ 
sion  .  513 


Chaumonot,  Fr..  S.  J„  off  for  Canada, 
221;  on  Iroquois  mission,  310;  ar¬ 
rival  at  Oneida,  311;  fervor  of  na¬ 
tives,  312;  success  in  preaching,  313; 
his  wonderful  speech,  316;  displays 


magic  eloquence  . 318 

Cherokee  Indians,  region  of .  114 

Chesapeake  Bay,  Fr.  White’s  account 

of  . 511 

Chesapeake,  about  the  river .  639 

Cheverus,  Cardinal,  missionary  to  Ab- 

nakis  .  214 

Cheverus,  Bp.,  a  French  refugee,  569; 
made  bishop  of  Boston,  576;  Mrs. 
Seton  corresponds  with,  588:  coun¬ 
sels  a  convert,  591;  mentioned  for 

Baltimore . 614 

Cheverus,  Bp.  J.  L.,  first  arrival  in 
Boston,  763;  receives  the  mitre,  767; 

leaves  for  France .  769 

Cheyenne,  receives  a  bishop . 906 


Chicago,  first  dwelling  and  church  at, 
349;  the  Illinois  chieftain,  380;  Bp. 
Brute  at,  839;  visited  by  Fr.  Mar¬ 
quette,  845;  early  Catholics  in,  847; 
canal  building  at,  848;  created  a  see, 
849;  Catholic  statistics  in  1848,  855; 
three  first  bishops,  856;  receives  Abp. 
Feehan,  871;  statistics,  872;  the  great 
fire  at,  858:  loss  of  church  prop¬ 


erty,  859;  exhibit  and  congress  at . 982 

Chinigchinich,  deity  of  Californian  In¬ 
dians  . .  169 

Chippewas,  missionaries  sent  to .  334 
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Cholera,  a  bishop  dies  from . 623 

Cholula,  sacred  Mexican  city .  72 

Christian  schools,  institute  of .  627 

Church  property,  decree  concerning, 

622;  law  against  .  824 

Churches,  burned  in  Philadelphia .  678 

Ciquard,  Abbe  . 6l5 

Cincinnati,  diocese  of,  619;  statistics  of 

diocese  . 823 

Citizenship,  Catholic  Irishmen  and...  783 


Civil  war,  Virginia  Catholics  during, 
651;  Southern  Catholics  after,  635; 
Abp.  Hughes  consulted  in,  738; 
Charleston  suffers  in,  794;  Kentucky 


in,  819;  Catholics  in . 959 

Claiborne,  the  infamous  Marylander, 

526;  treacherous  devices  of .  532 

Clark,  Col.  George  R.,  in  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  . 546 

Clarke’s  river,  perils  of . 404 

Clay,  Henry,  runs  with  a  bigot . 676 

Cleary,  Fr.,  first  in  N.  Carolina . 798 

Clement  XIV.,  suppresses  the  Jesuits.  559 

Coeur  d’Alenes,  mission  to . 404 

Colleges,  first  in  America,  198;  founda¬ 
tion  of  Georgetown,  569;  St.  Mary’s 


of  Baltimore  founded,  593;  St.  Mary’s 
of  the  Mount,  617;  at  Villanova,  Pa., 
663;  Jesuits’  closed  in  New  York, 
714;  Bp.  Dubois  and  St.  Mary’s,  717; 
St.  John’s  at  Fordham,  728;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Boston,  773;  founders  of 
Louvain,  819;  duties  of  president  In, 
834;  St.  Ignatius’  at  Chicago,  858;  at 
St,  Mary’s,  Kas.,  899;  Creighton  at 


Omaha,  903;  at  San  Francisco .  917 

Collet,  Fr.  Luke,  the  French  king’s 

chaplain  .  687 

Colonies,  first  discontent  in,  535;  how 
governed,  537;  attempts  to  tax,  538; 

courting  the  Catholics  .  545 

Colorado,  Catholic  progress  in  . 904 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Bp.  England  visits..  782 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  befriends  his 
brother,  12;  commander  for  Chris¬ 
topher  . 33 


Columbus,  Christopher,  natal  city,  10; 
youth  and  education,  11;  marriage, 
12;  person  and  habits,  13;  friends  in 
Spain,  14;  appeal  to  royalty,  15; 
summoned  to  court,  17;  agreement 
with  king,  19;  arranges  voyage,  21; 
puts  to  sea,  22;  begins  first  voyage, 
24;  the  famous  voyage,  27;  extracts 
from  diary,  30;  dealings  with  mu¬ 
tineers,  31;  lucky  day,  33;  lands  in 
New  World,  34;  impresses  native 
Americans,  35;  discovers  Cuba  and 
Ilayti,  37;  joyful  welcome  home,  38; 
sad  second  return,  39;  closing  hours, 
40;  life  reviewed,  41;  last  will  and 
testament,  42;  the  “World  Giver,”  48; 


letter  to  Amerigo  .  95 

Columbus,  Diego  (James),  wanderings 

with  father  .  13 

Columbus,  Fernando,  biographer  of  his 

father  .  15 

Columbus,  Knights  of . 1006 

Comagre,  Nunez  and  the  chief  of .  56 

Conaty,  Rev.  T.  J.,  rector  of  university.  988 

Concanen,  Bp.  Luke . . . 576;  712 

Concordia,  becomes  a  see . 900 

Conestogas,  tribe  of  Maryland  Indians . .  515 

Conewago,  old  mission  of  . 657 

Confederates,  equally  treated  by  Sis¬ 
ters  . 972 

Confessional,  rights  of  in  court .  650 

Congiato,  Fr.  S.  J.,  404;  his  mistake _ 408 

Congregationalism,  famous  converts 
from  . 664 
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Congress,  enlists  Catholic  help,  562; 
John  Hughes  preaches  to,  736;  Bp. 
England  preaches  to,  789;  only  priest 
elected  to,  877;  Columbian  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  1005;  at  Baltimore . . .  981 

Conquestadores,  review  of  motives....  946 
Connolly,  Bp.  John,  of  New  York,  578  ;  715 
Conversions,  the  multitude  in  Mexico..  955 
Controversies,  Hughes  and  Brecken- 
ridge,  724;  Hughes  and  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  734;  Fr.  Timon  and  preacher...  743 
Convents,  rabid  publications  against...  674 
Conversions,  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  757; 
a  minister’s  strange,  712;  of  sick 

and  wounded  soldiers  .  965 

Converts,  made  by  Mother  Seton,  610; 
strong  accessions  of,  618;  Ethan  Al¬ 
len's  niece,  663;  a  family  of,  664;  in 

old  New  York .  712 

Conway,  Fr.  P.  J.,  vicar  general  of 

Chicago  . 872 

C’onwell,  Bp.  Henry,  of  Philadelphia, 

659;  dies  at  ninety-four .  660 

Cooper,  Mr.,  a  convert  student . 597 

Cooper,  Fr.,  of  Georgia  mission . 781 

Coote,  Earl  of  Bellomont  .  704 


Corby,  Fr.,  C.  S.  C.,  famous  war  chap¬ 


lain  . ' .  975 

Cordova,  Spain,  home  of  royalty .  14 

Cornwallis,  surrender  of  .  550 

Coronado,  Spanish  explorer .  156 

Corpa,  Fr.  Peter  de.  O.  S.  F.,  on 
Florida  mission,  148;  martyred  at  St. 

Augustine  .  149 

Corpus  Christi,  grand  celebration  of.  .  165 
Corrigan,  Abp.  M.  A.,  successor  to 
Card.  McCloskey,  75;  silver  jubilee  of, 
1000;  seminary  founded  by . 1001 


Cortes,  reaches  Mexican  city,  72;  visits 
pagan  temple,  74;  seizes  on  Monte¬ 
zuma,  75;  builds  ships  at  Mexico,  76; 
vanquishes  Narvaez,  79;  attacked  by 
Mexicans,  81;  struggle  for  the  city, 

82;  his  dauntless  energy,  85;  in  des¬ 
perate  battle,  88;  captures  Mexican 
city,  90;  character  and  aims,  91;  de¬ 
cline  and  death,  92;  fruits  of  his  Mex¬ 
ican  sway  . 951 

Cortes,  Fr.  H.,  S.  J.,  first  Californian 

missionary .  163 

Cotton,  Fr.,  works  for  Acadian  mission  200 
Councils,  first  American,  621;  five  more 
provincial,  627;  seventh  provincial, 

631;  first  national,  632;  eighth  pro¬ 
vincial,  634;  second  Baltimore  plen¬ 
ary,  635;  of  the  Vatican,  636;  sixth  of 


Baltimore . 7*55 

Couture,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  tortured  by  Mo¬ 
hawks  .  295 

Covington,  see  founded  ..." _ !".'!!!  819 

Craig,  Governor,  a  Canadian  bigot . 925 

Creek  Indians,  failure  of  missions  to, 

138;  various  missions  to,  152,  joining 
the  Seminoles  . 155 


Cretin,  Bp.  Joseph,  first  of  St.  Paul..  892 
Cross,  standard  first  planted,  34; 
planted  by  the  Pacific-,  62;  on  the 
route  of  conquest,  72;  planting  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  167;  Champlain’s  devotion  to, 

190;  efficacy  in  battle,  410;  planted  in 
Maryland,  512;  a  gift  from  France..  838 

Crows,  Indian  tribe  .  410 

Cuba,  discovery  by  Columbus,  37;  Cath¬ 
olicity  in  . 1008 

Cullen,  Cardinal,  opinion  on  Baltimore 

council  . .  _  03g 

Culloden,  bitter  memories  of . 542 

Cusco,  Peru,  Pizarro’s  capture  of,  106; 
a  bishop’s  see .  107 
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Cyclopedias,  Appleton’s  at  fault......  719 

Dablon,  Fr.  Claude,  sent  on  Iroquois 
mission,  309;  builds  first  Catholic 
chapel,  312;  sent  embassy  to  Quebec, 

313;  suspected  by  Onondagas,  316; 

account  of  his  life .  322 

Dakota,  as  part  of  St.  Paul  diocese....  894 
Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  . 205 

Damen,  Fr.  Arnold,  Jesuit  pioneer  at 

Chicago .  860 

Daniel,  Fr.  Anthony,  S.  J.,  martyred  by 

the  Iroquois  . 286 

Darien,  Ojeda’s  settlement  at  .  54 

Dauversiere,  Jerome  de  la . 235 

Davenport,  Bp.  McMullen  appointed  to  872 

David,  Bp.,  French  refugee,  569  .  816 

Davila,  governor  of  Darien,  63;  exe¬ 
cutes  Balboa  .  64 

Deathbed,  strange  confession  on,  744; 

Tom  Paine’s  in  New  York,  770;  Bp. 

England’s  glorious  . 793 

Debt,  on  New  York  churches . 735 

De  Chasle,  Fr.  C.,  murder  of . 876 

Decrees,  of  first  provincial  council ....  621 
De  Goesbriand,  Bp.,  Bp.  Rappe  gets 

shelter  from  . 827 

De  Grasse,  Count,  French  admiral  at 

New  York  .  710 

De  la  Cosa,  John,  sets  out  with  Co¬ 
lumbus,  38;  expeditions  with  Ojeda, 

51;  explorer’s  death  .  53 

De  la  Salle,  J.  B.,  founder  of  Christian 

schools . .- . .  627 

De  Luht,  Daniel,  Iowa  Catholic  pio¬ 
neer  . ' . 891 

De  Maisonneuve,  meets  Margaret 
Bourgeois,  424;  arrival  at  Montreal, 

429;  gift  of  a  stable . 431 

Demers,  Bp.,  in  Oregon  . 921 

Demon-worship  on  the  Rio  Grande. . .  .  157 

De  Monts,  governor  of  Acadia . 202 

De  Neckere,  Bp.,  death  of .  624 

Denver,  receives  a  bishop  . 905 

Derby,  Gen.  E.  Hasket,  old  Boston  lib¬ 
eral  . 766 

De  Seille,  Fr.,  missionary  in  Indiana..  839 
De  Smet,  Fr.  Peter,  S.  J.,  early  life, 

386;  sent  to  Pottawatomies,  387; 
volunteered  to  the  Flatheads,  389;  ad¬ 


venture  with  Blackfeet,  390:  trans¬ 
lated  the  catechism,  391:  expedition 
against  the  Mormons,  392;  ministers 
to  U.  S.  soldiers,  394;  interesting  let¬ 
ter,  395;  visit  to  Europe  and  death, 
418:  Rev.  Hill’s  reminiscence  of,  418; 


character  of  . 419 

De  Soto,  Hernan,  lands  in  Florida,  130; 
marching  and  fighting,  131;  seeking 
an  Eldorado,  132;  reaches  the  Missip- 

pi,  133;  tomb  in  the  waters .  134 

D’Estaing,  Count,  French  admiral  at 

Boston  . 756 

Detroit,  in  revolution  times,  547;  erect¬ 
ed  a  see,  623;  first  priest  at,  876;  dur¬ 
ing  Cholera  visitation,  880;  statistics 

of  Diocese  . 883 

Devlin,  Fr.  Francis,  a  martyr  of  charity  650 
Devotion,  in  a  bishop’s  household....  748 
Dialects,  Indian,  difficulties  of  master¬ 
ing  . 390 

Diaz,  Bernal,  chronicler,  on  capture  of 

Mexico,  90;  on  Hernan  Cortes .  93 

Dickenson,  Mother,  Carmelite  nun....  571 

Dittoc,  Peter,  a  generous  Catholic . 820 

Divorce,  decree  concerning . 628 

Doctor,  a  rebuke  in  war  times . 968 

Dolbeau,  Fr.  John,  Canadian  mission¬ 
ary,  190;  among  the  Algonquins . 191 


Dominicans,  of  an  English  foundation, 

812;  in  California,  918;  austerities  in 
Mexico,  952;  missions  to  Florida,  134; 

share  California  mission  .  167 

Donahue,  Fr.  T.  J.,  venerable  Dubuque 

priest  . 890 

Dongan,  Thomas,  governor  of  New 

York . 704 

Don  Luis,  Indian  chief,  146;  betrays  the 

missionaries  . 147 

Dounaeona,  Canadian  Indian  chief  ....  183 

Douay,  France,  English  college  at . 503 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  denounces  the 

bigots  .  681 

Doutreleau,  Fr.,  escape  from  the 

Zazoos  . 381 

Dove,  ship  of  Calvert’s  expedition,  504; 

supposed  wreck  . 509 

Dowling,  Fr.  D.  M.  J.,  Chicago  vicar- 

general  . 873 

Downfall  of  Babylon,  a  famous  New 

York  paper  .  718 

Druillette,  Fr.  Gabriel,  mission  on  the 
Kennebec,  206;  death,  207;  Fr.  G.,  Jes¬ 
uit  missionary  in  Boston . 755 

Dubois,  Bp.,  a  French  refugee,  569;  at 
Frederick,  616;  gets  a  coadjutor,  627; 
of  New  York,  716;  estimate  of,  720; 

struck  by  paralysis . 726 

Dubourg,  Bp.,  French  refugee,  569; 
leaves  for  France,  623;  invites  Mrs. 

Seton,  594;  plans  a  home . 595 

Dubuque,  early  priests  at .  888 

Dudley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  col¬ 
ony  . 755 

Dugan,  Catholic  volunteer  . 547 

Duggan,  Bp.  James,  of  Chicago . 857 

Du  Ponceau,  P.  S.,  revolutionary  ally.  548 
Duran,  Fr.  Roderick,  Franciscan  mis¬ 
sionary  . 157 

Du  Thet,  Fr.,  French  missionary,  202; 

slain  by  the  English . 204 

Duval,  eminent  French  surgeon . 832 

Dwenger,  Bp.  J.,  of  Fort  Wayne . 844 

Earthquake,  at  Charleston,  S.  C . 777 

Eccleston,  Sir  John,  grandfather  of  an 

archbishop  . 625 

Eccleston,  Samuel,  archbishop  of  Balti¬ 
more,  625;  story  of  his  conversion, 

626;  died  at  Georgetown  .  632 

Echandia,  scourge  of  California .  177 

Echon,  Fr.  Breboeuf’s  Indian  name. .  275 

Egan,  Bp.  M.,  first  of  Philadelphia . 576 

Egan,  Prof.  M.  F.,  poem  on  Columbus.  48 

Einsiedeln,  Benedictines  from  . 842 

Elder,  Aloysius,  Maryland  gentleman.  616 
Elder,  Abp.  W.  H.,  succeeds  Abp.  Pur¬ 
cell  . 825 

Elder,  George,  founder  of  St.  Joseph’s.  617 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  names  Virginia  ....  643 

Ellsworth,  the  bigot  mob  of . 681 

Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  sends 

out  explorers  .  94 

Emmitsburg,  visited  by  John  Carroll, 

574;  colonies  of  charity  from,  606; 

Fr.  Dubois  at,  609;  Abp.  Hughes  at.  723 
Enemond,  Fr.,  missionary  to  Canada. .  201 


England,  Catholicity  of  in  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  502;  mistress  of  the  continent, 

537;  mistrusts  American  Catholics, 

540;  war  of  1812  with,  606;  at  first 

provincial  council  . 621 

England,  Bp.  John,  appointed  to 
Charleston,  618;  on  self-made  men, 

725;  visits  his  diocese,  781;  labors  as 
bishop,  782;  preaches  from  a  stump. 

786;  preaches  to  congress,  789;  early 
life,  777;  hears  of  his  dignity,  779; 
heroism  in  a  pestilence,  791;  a  victim 
to  zeal  . 792 
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England,  Fr.  T.  R.,  brother  of  the 

bishop  . 779 

England,  Miss,  a  bishop’s  gifted  sister.  784 
English,  upsetting  Florida  missions, 

153;  unholy  work  with  Indians,  155; 
destruction  of  St.  Sauveurs,  204; 
murder  of  Fr.  Rale,  212;  burn  Nor- 
ridgewock  chapel,  207;  destroy  Fr. 
Rale’s  mission,  209;  treachery  to  the 


Acadians  . 256 

Enriquez,  Beatrix,  Columbus’  second 

wife  . . 15 

Episcopacy,  the  burden  of . 633 

Erie  becomes  a  see  . . 667 

Escalona,  Fr.  J.,  on  Rio  Grande  mis¬ 
sion  . 158 

Europe  in  15th  century,  10;  disturbed 
condition  of,  569;  trials  of  the 

Church  'in  . . 577 

Explorers,  character  as  a  class .  66 

Faculties,  decree  concerning  . .  622 

Fairlamb,  Capt.,  gets  the  church  keys  678 

Faith,  Mrs.  Seton’ s  struggle  for . 586 

Faneuil  Hall,  famous  meeting  at . 672 


Farmer,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  Pennsylvania  mis¬ 
sionary,  656;  visits  to  New  York....  707 
Feehan,  Abp.  P.  A.,  appointed  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  864;  previous  career,  865;  bishop 
of  Nashville,  866;  during  yellow  fever 


plague,  867;  hungry  days,  869;  be¬ 
comes  archbishop,  870;  jubilee  cele¬ 
brated,  873;  labors  as  bishop. . 874 

Fenelon,  on  the  Sulpitians . 577 

Fenwick,  Bp.  B.  J.,  among  the  Maine 

Indians  . 214 

Fenwick,  Bp.  Benedict,  at  first  pro¬ 
vincial  council,  621;  during  the  riots, 

673;  education  and  priesthood  of,  769; 

on  mission  as  peacemaker . . . 771 

Fenwick,  Bp.  Edward,  at  first  provin- 

"cial  council,  621;  of  Cincinnati . 820 

Fernandina,  island  named  by  Columbus  36 
Ferdinand,  King,  ingratitude  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  39;  honors  Ponce  de  Leon .  65 

Feria,  Fr.  Pedro,  O.  P.,  provincial  of 

Florida  . 137 

Ferrer,  Fr.  John,  captive  among  In¬ 
dians  . 136 

Fever,  Indian  treatment  for .  96 

Filicchi,  Signor,  friend  of  Mrs.  Seton, 

580;  parts  from  Mrs.  Seton,  591; 
counsels  Mother  Seton,  601;  lamented 

death  . 606 

Filipinos,  see  Philippine  Islands. 

Filon,  Fr.,  pastor  of  St.  Anne  de  Beau- 

pre,  467;  heroic  life-saving . 468 

Fink,  Bp.  Louis  M.,  appointed  to  Kan¬ 
sas  . 899 

Fischer,  Fr.,  early  Chicago  priest . 848 

Fire,  worship  of  by  Indians . 519 

Fisher,  Fr.  Phil,  Maryland  missionary  523 

Fisher,  Miers,  a  bigot  castigated . 658 

Fitton,  Fr.,  on  New  England  history, 

753;  on  Fr.  Matignon’s  work .  762 

Fitzpatrick,  Bp.  J.  B.,  third  of  Boston, 

771;  death  of  .  773 

Fitzsimmons,  Fr.,  Canadian  priest _ 937 

Five  Nations,  missions  to..., . 703 

Flag,  Abp.  Hughes  on  the  . 734 


Flaget,  bp.,  a  French  refugee,  569;  at 
Vincennes,  546;  made  bishop  of 
Bardstown,  576;  at  first  American 
council,  621;  welcomed  by  Fr.  Badin, 
813;  account  of  life,  816;  labors  and 
saintly  death,  818;  brings  over  Fr. 
Brute,  833;  sermon  at  consecration 


toy  .  838 

Fla’theads,  at  St.  Mary’s  Valley  . ........  405 


Fleming,  Fr.  F.  A.,  Philadelphia  pastor  658 
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Florida,  named  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  65; 
first  missionaries,  128;  numerous  mis¬ 
sions  to,  145;  death  blow  of  missions, 

155;  Spanish  remnant  in,  539;  founder 


of  . 641 

Flying  Fish,  Fr.  White’s  account  of . . . .  508 
Foley,  Bp.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  858; 
efforts  after  fire,  860;  finds  his  rest.  862 

Foley,  Bp.  J.  S.,  of  Detroit . 883 

Fonseca,  Bp.,  gift  to  Ojeda .  51 

Fordham,  St.  John’s  at .  728 

Fort  Benton,  post  of  St.  Louis  Fur  Co., 

409;  missionaries  well  treated  at. . . .  410 

Fort  Dearborn,  Catholics  at  . 846 

Fort  Duquesne,  French  missionaries  at  687 

Fort  Orange,  .New  York  .  702 

Fort  Vancouver,  Indian  treaty  at . 406 

Fort  Wayne,  Catholic  progress  at . 843 

Forty  Hours,  devotion  encouraged....  634 

Foundress,  an  Irish  . 572 

Fox,  Geo.,  Quaker  leader  .  654 


Frambach,  Fr.  J.,  escapes  on  horseback.  646 
France,  zeal  for  American  mission  in, 

205;  assists  the  Colonies,  548;  loses 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  587;  quality  of 
missionaries  from,  570;  Catholic  stu¬ 
dents  in,  620;  her  officers  in  Boston, 

756;  some  fruits  of  the  revolution  in,  831 
Franciscans  as  first  American  mission¬ 
aries,  38;  mission  to  Mexico,  91;  mis¬ 
sion  with  Melendez,  139;  on  Florida 
mission,  148;  dying  for  the  faith,  150; 
other  bands  for  Florida,  152;  flour¬ 
ishing  in  New  Mexico,  160;  band  for 
California,  165;  continue  Jesuit  work, 

171 ;  labors  in  California,  910;  on 


Mexican  mission,  948;  austere  life  in 

Mexico  . 952 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  seeks  Canadian 
friendship,  542;  friend  of  Abp.  Car- 
roll,  565;  quoted  on  the  revolution...  802 

Frederick,  Md.,  early  Catholics  at . 572 

Freedmen,  Catholic  missions  to.......  636 

Freeman’s  Journal,  brave  editor  of, 

679;  New  York,  in  riotous  times../.  712 
French  revolution,  outbreak  of,  569; 

priest  exiled  by  .  761 

Frey,  Fr.  B.,  of  Wisconsin  mission....  887 

Friars,  in  the  Philippines . 1008 

Friday,  blessed  day  to  Columbus .  33 


Friends,  Society  of,  see  Quakers. 

Gallitzin,  Fr.  D.  A.,  at  the  Living¬ 
stons,  647;  early  life,  688;  during 
French  revolution,  689;  comes  to 
America,  690;  ordained  in  Baltimore, 

691;  settles  in  the  Alleghanies,  692; 
his  farm  and  chapel,  693;  rebukes  a 
Protestant,  695;  death  and  character.  697 


Gallitzin,  Princess,  love  for  her  son.  ..  .  688 
Gallitzin,  Princess  Marie,  Fr.  Gal- 

litzin’s  sister  .  694 

Gallitzen,  Prince  Alexander,  another 

convert  . 699 

Gambetta,  pretensions  of  .  807 

Garaconti,  an  Iroquois  convert,  323; 

sent  an  embassy  to  Montreal .  325 

Garces,  Julian,  bishop  of  Tlascala .  92 

Garces,  Fr.  F.,  adventurous  missioner,  171 
Garden,  The,  of  the  American  Church;  818 
Gardoqui,  Don  Diego,  Spanish  minister 

at  New  York  .  7I0 

Gamier,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  heroic  death .  291 

Garrcau,  Fr.  Leonard,  martyred  by 

ambushed  Iroquois  .  335 

Gartland,  Bp.  F.  X.,  first  bishop  of 

Savannah  . 796 

Genoa,  in  -Columbus’  time  .  10 

Geography,  ideas  of  Columbus  .  12 

George  III.,  prompted  to  oppression...  541 
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Georgia,  Catholics  excluded  from,  776; 

planting  churches  in  .  795 

Georgetown,  college  founded  at,  569; 

Mrs.  Seton’s  sons  at,  593;  Abp.  Neal 

at  .  613 

Germany,  early  Catholics  from . 538 

Gibault,  Fr.,  during  revolution,  546; 

and  General  Clarke . 828 

Gibbons,  Card.  James,  made  coadjutor, 

637;  as  vicar-apostolic,  799;  making 
converts,  800;  ai’chbishop  and  car¬ 
dinal,  800;  address  in  Rome,  801; 
courage  exhibited  by,  806;-  at  Balti¬ 
more  congress  . 981 

Gildea,  Fr.  John  B.,  laborer  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  . 650 

Gilmour,  Bp.,  of  Cleveland  . 827 

Glover,  Mr.,  a  New  York  convert . 720 

Gold,  gift  of  to  Balboa,  57 ;  the  Peru¬ 
vian  treasure  of,  105;  California  ex¬ 
citement  on  403  .  909 

Gomez,  Sebastian,  early  navigator....  701 
Goodman,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  liberal  minister.  661 
Good  Shepherd,  first  convent  at  Balti¬ 
more,  635;  Sisters  of,  planted  in 
Boston,  774;  Sisters,  in  Cincinnati..  824 
Goody  Glover,  victim  of  Puritan  su¬ 
perstition  . 753 

Goshenhoppen,  old  Pennsylvania  settle¬ 
ment  . 656 

Goupil,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  martyred  by  Mo¬ 
hawks,  297;  discovery  of  his  remains.  298 
Grace,  Bp.  Thomas  L.,  of  St.  Paul....  893 

Grass  Valley,  made  a  bishopric . 916 

Granada,  Spain,  surrender  by  Moors..  17 
Greaton,  Fr.  J.,  Jesuit  missionary....  656 
Gravener,  Fr.  John,  Maryland  mission¬ 
ary  .  523 

Green,  Mr.,  an  officious  preacher . 7?3 

Green  Banner,  old  Catholic  newspaper.  719 

Green  Bay  created  a  see  . 887 

Gregory  XVI.,  death  of,  630;  makes 

Vincennes  a  see  . 829 

Grey  Nuns,  planted  in  Cleveland . 827 

Gross,  Abp.  W.  H.,  at  Savannah,  Ga., 

797;  at  Portland,  Ore . 921 

Guadalupe,  Our  Lady  of,  456;  miracu¬ 
lous  appearances,  457;  incredulity  of 
the  bishop,  458;  establishment  of  the 
shrine,  459;  shrines  of  to-day,  460;  a 

notable  celebration  . 462 

Guale,  Fla.,  trials  of  missionaries  at.  .  149 
Guanahani,  Indian  name  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor  .  36 

Guercheville,  Marquise  de,  interest  in 

American  mission  . 201 

Gun  Powder  Plot,  intended  celebration 

of . 755 

Hall,  Fr.  J.  A.,  ex-English  officer . 665 

Hallandiere,  Bp.,  succeeds  Bp.  Brute.  840 

Hannibal,  a  spiritual  .  568 

Hardin,  Mr.,  a  Kentucky  bully  cor¬ 
rected  . . 815 

Harding,  Fr.,  early  Philadelphia  pas¬ 
tor,  539  .  656 

Harper,  Jas.,  a  know-nothing  mayor.  .  675 
Harper’s  Ferry,  early  Catholics  at....  646 

Harrisburg  created  a  see . 667 

Harrison,  Miss,  a  Charleston  convert..  670 
Harvey,  Governor,  banquet  with  Leon¬ 
ard  Calvert  . 513 

Havana,  mission  school  at,  143;  as  epis¬ 
copal  see . . . 1009 

Healy,  Bp.  James  A.,  of  Portland,  Me.  772 
Healy,  Fr.  A.  S.,  on  New  England  his¬ 
tory  . 756 

Hecker,  Fr.  I.  T.,  on  Card.  Gibbons..  800 

Heiss,  Abp.  M.,  as  priest  . 886 

Hennepin,  Fr.  L.,  at  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  . 891 
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Hennessy,  Abp.  John,  consecrated  to 

Dubuque  . 890 

Hennessy,  Bp.  J.  J.,  of  Wichita . 901 

Henui,  Abp.,  as  administrator  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  856;  becomes  bishop  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  881;  early  career  of  . 886 

Herard,  Abbe,  Carmelite  chaplain, . 571 

Hernandez,  Dr.  Garcia,  physician  at 

La  Rabida  .  13 

Heyden,  Fr.  Thomas,  biographer  of  Fr. 

Gallitzen . 698 

Hibernians,  A.  O.  F.,  attacked  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  677 

Hierarchy,  Light  of  the . 776 

Highlanders,  faithful  Catholics  among,  928 
Hill,  Rev.  Walter  II.,  S.  J.,  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Fr.  De  Smet  . 418 

Hispaniola,  Ojeda’s  work  at  .  51 

Hobart,  Rev.  Mr.,  Anglican  minister, 

582 ;  warns  the  convert  . 586 

Hochelaga,  Canadian  Indian  village....  183 
Holland,  early  relations  to  New  York..  703 
Holy  Cross,  Land  of  the,  title  for 
America,  757;  Sisters  of,  843;  fathers 

of  the  . 840 

Honduras,  coasted  by  Columbus .  39 

Honfleur,  missionaries  sail  from . 202 

Hotel  Dieu,  at  Montreal  .  718 

Huascar,  Peruvian  prince  .  104 

Hughes,  Abp.  John,  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  617;  becomes  a  coadjutor, 

627;  stands  against  bigotry,  679; 
Providence  points  to,  721;  early  life, 

722;  gets  to  college,  723;  work  in 
Philadelphia,  724;  made  coadjutor  in 
New  York,  726;  goes  to  Europe,  728; 
labors  and  victories,  730;  instructs  a 
mayor,  732;  controversies  of,  734;  in 
declining  health,  737;  last  sermon, 

739;  affection  for  Bp.  Brute  .  835 

Huguenots,  settlements  in  America, 

639;  landing  in  Florida,  139;  meeting 

house  at  Boston  .  757 

Humility,  Abp.  Carroll’s  practice  of, 

566;  Bp.  Timon’s  beautiful  .  746 

Hunter,  Fr.  G.,  mission  work  in  dis¬ 
guise  . 645 

Huron  Indians,  region  of,  114;  Fr.  Lq 
Caron  with  the,  192;  war  with  the 
Senecas,  195;  a  partial  extinction  of 
the  tribe,  200;  mission  to,  272;  habits 
and  superstitions,  274;  missionaries 
to,  275;  massacre  at  St.  Ignatius, 

286;  torture  of  missionaries  .  288 

Icebergs,  bigger  than  cathedrals . 201 

Idolatry,  Mexican  temple  of  .  74 

Illinois,  progress  of  the  faith  among 
the,  376;  a  convert  maiden,  377;  Ako- 
and  his  matrimonial  difficulties,  378; 
conversion  and  baptism  of  the  chief, 

379;  final  triumph  of  the  faith,  380; 
during  the  revolution,  547;  first  Cath¬ 
olics  in  . 845 

Illinois  Indians,  region  of,  115;  Mar¬ 
quette’s  journey  to  . 845 

Immigration,  Catholic  seed  from .  709 

Immaculate  Conception,  the  dogma  in 
America,  628;  devotion  to  urged....  631 

Immigrants,  Catholics  among  the  . 633 

Incarnation,  Mother  Mary  of,  early 
history,  216;  enters  the  cloister,  218; 
meets  Mme.  de  la  Pettrie.  220;  sails 
for  Canada,  221;  arrival  at  Quebec, 

222;  founds  school  and  convent,  223; 
trials  and  labors  of,  225;  with  Indian 
children,  226;  erects  “House  of 
Jesus.”  228;  heroism  at  a  fire,  229; 
rebuilds  convent,  230;  happy  death...  231 

Incas,  the  Peruvian  princes  .  1Q3 

Incendiarism,  negroes  charged  with....  705 
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Independence  dawns  in  America,  537; 
Catholics  during  war  of,  538;  hurt  by 


bigotry,  541;  declaration  of . 549 

Indiana,  first  Catholics  in  . 828 


Indians,  Cortes’  first  battle  with,  70; 
conversion  of  9,000,000,  92;  a  superior 
tribe,  143;  fireworshipers  in  Florida, 
149;  origin  of  term,  109;  homes  and 
habits,  110;  food  and  avocations,  111; 
craniology,  113;  distribution  of  tribes, 
114;  English  influences  on,  154;  tribes 
of  New  Mexico,  160;  the  Californian 
tribes,  169;  fate  of  Western  tribes, 
374;  the  Canadian  tribes,  428;  Cath¬ 
olic  treatment  of,  512;  the  Maryland 
tribes,  517;  mission  to  Indiana,  839; 
in  Colonial  days,  545;  treatment  of 
Catholic  tribes,  897;  California  tribes, 


910;  wholesale  conversion  in  Mexico,  956 

Indian  Territory  made  a  vicariate . 898 

Infidel,  deathbed  of  a  noted  . 770 

Inglis,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  Protestant  rector. .  706 

Intolerance  flourishes  in  Virginia . 644 

Investment,  of  doctors  of  divinity....  620 


Iowa,  growth  of  Catholicity  in,  889; 
early  Catholics  from,  538;  rebellion 
of,  570;  the  struggle  in  1641,  644; 

Highland  Catholics  in . 939 

Ireland,  Abp.  John,  coadjutor  at  St. 
Paul.,  894;  previous  career;  895;  la¬ 
bors  and  achievements  . 896 

Irish  bravery  and  devotion  of  soldiers. .  974 
Irish  language,  penalty  of  praying  in. .  753 
Ironsides,  Mr.,  a  New  York  convert, 

account  of  . . 712;  770 

Iroquois  In'dians,  region  of,  115;  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  Hurons,  286,  287,  291; 
opposition  to  missionaries,  294;  Dab- 


Ion  and  Chamonot  sent  to,  309; 
work  at  Onondaga,  310;  first  chapel 
erected,  312;  peril  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  . 313 

Isabella,  Queen,  life  and  character,  16; 
letter  from  Peraz,  17 ;  approves  diSr 

coverer’s  plans  .  19 

Isabella,  foundation  of  city .  38 

Italy,  sacred  places  of  . 583 

Jacker,  Fr.  E.,  discovers  Marquette 

relics  . 885 

Jacobins,  infamous  work  of  . 689 

Jamaica,  Columbus’  griefs  at  .  39 

James,  Sir  John,  Colonial  governor...  706 

Janson,  Bp.  F.,  a  French  prelate . 840 

Jay,  John,  furious  bigot  . .  541 

Jayme,  Fr.  L.,  at  Monterey  mission, 

166;  cruel  martyrdom  . 168 

Jesuit,  paper  started  at  Boston .  623 

Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  109;  Acadian  mis¬ 


sion  destroyed,  247;  reception  at 
Quebec,  278;  found  an  establish¬ 
ment,  274;  Protestant  testimony  to; 

339;  persecution  in  Maryland,  521; 
special  laws  against,  534;  suppres¬ 
sion  of,  559;  in  Florida  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  642;  early  in  New  York  city, 

706;  build  in  Boston,  772;  seizure  of 

Canada  property  of  . 923 

Jogues,  Fr.  Isaac>  S.  J.,  early  history, 

295;  capture  and  torture  by  Mo¬ 
hawks,  294;  courageous  baptism  of 
Hurons,  296;  anguish  about  Fr.  Gou- 
pil,  297;  heroism  as  a  captive,  298; 
escapes  to  New  Amsterdam,  299; 
journey  to  France,  300;  joyous  wel¬ 
come  at  Rennes,  301;  petition  to  the 
Pope,  302;  returns  to  Mohawk  mis¬ 
sion  on  an  embassy,  304;  betrayed 
and  martyred  by  the  savages,  305;  In 
New  York  . . .  702 
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Johnson,  Sir  John,  commands  Catholic 

regiment . 934 

Joseph,  Fr.  W.,  a  pious  founder . 823 

Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Austria . 807 

Juarez,  Bp.,  lost  in  shipwreck .  129 

Jubilees,  Abp.  Purcell’s,  824;  of  Bp. 

Henni,  887;  of  Abp.  Hennessy . 891 

Justinien,  Fr.,  labors  in  Acadia . 265 

Kain,  Abp.,  J.  J.,  as  bishop  of  Rich¬ 
mond  . 653 

Kansas,  progress  in  (1858),  395;  an 

early  view  of  . 899 

Kaskaskia,  in  the  revolution . 548 

Katzer,  Abp.  F.  X.,  appointed  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  . 888 

Keane,  Bp.  J.  J.,  as  rector  of  Cath¬ 
olic  University,  984;  archbishop  of  Du¬ 
buque  . 996 

Keating,  Rev.  Dr.,  pastor  at  Charles¬ 
ton  .  776 


Kelly,  Bp.  Patrick,  of  Richmond,  Va.  648 
Kenrick,  Abp.  F.  P.,  consecration  of, 

623;  transferred  to  Baltimore,  632; 
visits  Rome,  633;  death  and  writings, 

634;  coadjutor  in  Philadelphia,  659; 


estimate  of  Fr.  Gallitzen  . .  696 

Kentucky,  indebted  to  the  priesthood, 

570;  Dominicans  planted  in,  576; 
bigotry  throttled  in,  683;  Catholics  of 
1792,  809;  missionaries  journey  in..  811 

Keokuk,  Catholic  progress  in  . . 889 

Kewley,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  converted  minister  712 
Kidd,  Capt.,  Cortes’  dealings  with....  704 

Kikapoo  Indians,  region  of .  115 

Kino,  Fr.  E.,  labors  on  the  slope .  163 

Know-nothings,  birth  of  the  party. 


679;  defeat  as  a  party,  683;  see  also 


Nativists. 

Koetenays,  mission  to,  405;  family  ro¬ 
mance,  415;  young  brave’s  contri¬ 
tion,  416;  mission  methods  . 417 

Kohlmann,  Rev.  A.,  sent  to  New  York.  714 
Labor,  an  archbishop  at  day-labor....  723 
Labre,  Ven.  Fr.,  effect  of  miracles  by,  760 
Lafayette,  Marquis,  revolutionary  ally, 

547;  arrival  in  America . .  549 

Lallemant,  Fr.  Charles,  S.  J.,  arrival 
in  Canada,  273;  martyrdom  by  the 

Iroquois  . 290 

Lalor,  Miss  Alice,  foundress  of  Visita¬ 
tion  Nuns,  572;  loses  her  parents...  573 

Lalumiere,  Fr.,  at  Vincennes. . . .  838 

La  Motte,  French  officer  in  Canada ....  203 

Lamy,  Abp.,  of  Santa  Fe .  905 

Languages,  of  Indian  tribes,  120;  first 

work  in  Indian  .  148 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  early  Catholics  at .  656 

Lanigan,  Bp.,  an  Irish  prelate .  572 

La  Peltrie,  Madame,  early  life,  219; 
becomes  a  religious,  220;  goes  to  Can¬ 
ada,  221:  labors  with  Indian  children, 

225;  holy  death  . 233 

La  Rabida,  convent  at,  13:  departure 
from,  23;  procession  of  gratitude  to, 

37 ;  Cortes  and  Pizarro  at  . 103 

La  Salle,  Ill.,  relations  to  Chicago....  848 
La  Salle,  Robert  C.,  story  of  his  life, 


357;  plans  of  discovery,  358;  made 
governor  of  Frontenac,  360;  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Northwest,  361;  discov¬ 
ered  Niagara  Falls,  362;  constructed 
an  exploring  ship,  363;  on  Labe  Erie, 

364;  loss  of  “The  Griffin,”  365;  back 
to  Fort  Frontenac,  366;  overwhelm¬ 
ing  disasters,  367 ;  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination,  368;  down  the  Mississippi, 

369;  the  sea  at  last,  370;  across  the 
continent,  371;  betrayed  and  mur¬ 
dered  . .  .  372 
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La  Saussaye,  French  commandant, 

202;  French  noble,  202;  seized  by 

Argali  . 204 

Las  Oasas,  Bp.,  at  Ojeda’s  chapel,  55; 
brief  account,  123;  death  and  charac¬ 
ter,  126;  work  in  Mexico  reviewed....  957 

Latin,  American  works  in  .  665 

Law,  a  bishop  who  studied  .  778 

Lazarists  arrive  in  Chicago,  860;  intro¬ 
duced  in  United  States . 741 

Lazven,  Fr.,  trials  and  death .  175 

Leavenworth,  sisters  arrive  at,  899;  be¬ 
comes  a  see  .  900 

Le  Ber.  Jeanne,  470;  retires  to  a  cloister, 

471;  poverty  and  school  work,  473; 

edifying  death  . 474 

Le  Caron,  Fr.,  Canadian  missionary, 

191;  among  the  Hurons,  192;  works 
among  the  Hurons,  272;  joined  by 

Jesuits  . 273 

Leclerc,  Fr.,  lone  Maryland  priest....  535 

Lee,  Governor  T.  S.,  conversion . 548 

Lefebvre,  Bp.,  founder  of  Louvano, 

819;  labors  of  . 882 

Legate,  of  the  Holy  See. 

Leghorn,  Setons  quarantined  at  . 580 

Le  Jenne,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  off  for  Canada..  221 

Lemeke,  Fr.,  visits  Fr.  Gallitzin . 695 

Le  Mercier,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  missionary  at 
Beaupre,  467;  on  Georgia  mission...  781 
Le  Moyne,  Fr.  Simon,  S.  J.,  mission  to 
the  Iroquois,  308;  pathetic  story  of  a 
convert  chief,  309;  mission  to  the 
Mohawks,  313;  imprisoned  amid  the 
Iroquois,  320;  his  release,  323;  fifth 
visit  to  the  Iroquois,  325;  close  of 
his  career,  327;  his  holy  death,  328;  in 

New  York . 702 

Leo  XIII.  appoints  Bp.  Fenwick  to 
Boston,  769;  Card.  Gibbons  on,  801; 

on  Catholic  congress  . 985 

Leon,  J.  Ponce  de,  sails  with  Colum¬ 
bus,  38;  made  governor  of  Porto  Rico, 

64;  the  fountain  of  youth .  65 

Lewis,  Fr.,  Jesuit  missionary  .  564 

Lexington,  news  of  the  battle . 543 

Liege,  Jesuits  plundered  at  . 560 

Lima,  Peru,  sainted  bishop  of .  108 

Limerick,  two  girls  from  .  768 

Lincoln,  Pres.,  consults  John  Hughes.  738 
Literature,  study  of  Classic  French....  831 

Little  Sisters,  planted  in  Boston .  774 

Livingstone,  Philip,  Colonial  celebrity.  709 

Livingstones,  the  ghost  at  the.. . 646 

Locust,  the  tree  of  St.  John .  510 

Locust  Grove,  Bp.  England’s  visits - 782 

Loghouses,  mission  difficulties  in . 744 

London,  Eng.,  American  Catholics 
ruled  from,  564;  petitions  against 

Catholics  . 541 

Lopez,  Fr.  Francis,  Franciscan  mission¬ 
ary,  156;  slain  by  Indians .  157 

Loras,  Bp.  Maurice,  first  of  Dubuque. .  889 
Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  work  of  conver¬ 
sion,  759;  boy  flogged  on  account  of.  773 

Loretto,  Cal.,  first  mission  at .  163 

Loretto,  Fr.  Gallitzin’s  village.  694; 

hospitality  at . 696 

Loretto,  Sisters  of,  foundation  of . 816 

Loring,  Chas.  G.,  a  Boston  Protestant.  672 

Los  Angeles,  made  a  bishopric .  912 

Loughlin,  Bp.  John,  of  Brooklyn,  740; 

early  life  of  .  149 

Louis  XIV.,  pretensions  of  .  807 

Louis  XVI.  declares  for  the  Colonies..  548 
Louis  XVIII.  gets  a  bishop  from  Boston  767 

Louisiana,  in  old  geographies .  809 

Louisville,  Bp.  Flaget  at  .  817 

Louvain,  founders  of  college . 819 
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Lowell,  anti-Catholic  riot  at .  674 

Lucas,  Fr.  James,  missionary  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  . 648 

Luers,  Bp.  J.  H.,  of  Fort  Wayne . 843 

Lulworth  Castle,  John  Carroll  conse¬ 
crated  at  . 566 

Luna,  Tristan  de,  great  expedition  of, 

137;  struggles  and  failure  .  138 

Lutherans,  American  settlements  of..  501 
Luzerne,  Marquis,  French  ambassador.  565 

Lynch,  Bp.  P.  N.,  of  Charleston .  794 

Lyons,  France,  Chicago’s-  first  pastor 

from  . 846 

McAuley,  Fr.,  an  Irish  priest  in  Amer¬ 
ica  . 850 

McCaffray,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  Bp.  Brute....  832 
McCarthy,  Denis,  receives  Fr.  Badin...  811 
McCloskey,  Cardinal,  on  John  Hughes, 

726;  consecrated  coadjutor,  735;  first 
American  cardinal,  749;  education 

and  elevation,  750;  the  red  hat . 751 

McCormack,  John,  confirmed  by  Bp. 

England  . 781 

McCoun,  Chancellor,  disgusted  at  slan¬ 
der  .  718 

McDermott,  Maria,  Visitation  Nun....  574 
McEaehern,  Fr.,  Scotch-Canadian 

priest  . 929 

McElroy,  Fr.  John,  appointment  se¬ 
cured  for  . 735 

McGawiey,  Miss  E.,  Pennsylvania  pio¬ 
neer  .  655 

McGee,  Thomas  Darcy,  on  Mother 
Bourgeois,  440; 'on  Our  Lady  of  the 

Snows . 482 

McGill,  Bp.  John,  of  Richmond,  Va., 


McGovern,  Fr.  J.  J.,  as  Chicago  priest. .  862 
McGuire,  Capt.,  brave  Irish  Catholic.  .  691 
McHale,  Abp.  John,  friend  of  young 

Gibbons  . '. . 799 

McKenna,  Margaret,  mother  of  a  great 

archbishop  . 722 

McMullen,  Bp.,  as  Chicago  priest....  862 

MacDonald,  Scotch  clan  of . 934 

Macdonnell,  Bp.  Alex.,  Scotch-Canadian 

prelate  . 928 

MacVeagh,  Franklin,  on  life  and  labors 

of  Marquette  . 354 

Macheboeuf,  Bp.  J.  P.,  of  Denver....  905 

Magellan,  Fernando,  youth  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  97;  expedition  to  New  World, 

98;  reaches  the  strait,  99;  slain  by 

savages  .  100 

Maguire,  Fr.  C.  B.,  Franciscan  at 

Pittsburg  .  - . . 699 

Maine,  faithful  Indians  of,  539;  cross 

first  planted  in  .  202 

Maisonneuve,  Sieur  de,  French  noble, 

237;  reaches  Montreal . 238 

Malinche.  Cortes’  Indian  name  .  87 


Malon,  Fr.  Peter,  New  York  missionary.  714 
Mance,  Miss  Jane,  early  life  and  voca¬ 
tion,  234;  sails  for  Canada,  238; 
founds  hospital  nuns,  239;  works  a 
miracle,  240;  poverty  and  privations, 

241;  death  . 242 

Manhattan,  see  New  York. 

Manila,  made  a  bishopric . 1017 

Manitoba,  Catholicity  in  .  932 

Manitou,  the  Indian  deity  .  118 

Magreacomen,  a  Patuxent  chief . 523 

Mar  de  Sargasso,  discoverer’s  ships  in,  29 

Marche,  Abbess  de  la,  superior  of  Poor- 

Clares  . 571 

Mgrechal,  Bp.,  French  refugee,  569; 

trials  of  .  616 

Mariana  of  Quito,  Blessed,  a  holy 
virgin  . . 108 
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Marians,  derisive  title  of  Hurons . 284 

Marie  Antoinette,  sympathy  with 

America  . . . ; . 549 

Mariner’s  compass,  discovery  of  its 

variations  .  27 

Mark,  Friar,  hold  expedition  of .  129 

Marquette,  Fr.  James,  S.  J.,  early  his¬ 
tory,  342;  on  the  Ottawa  mission, 

343;  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  344;  decides  to 
explore  the  Mississippi,  345;  among 
the  Illinois,  347 ;  discovers  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  348;  erects  first 
dwelling  at  Chicago,  349;  illness  aud 
death,  352;  review  of  his  career,  353; 

discovery  of  relics  . 885 

Marquette,  diocese  of . 1006 

Marriage,  Pope  declines  to  annul . 575 

Marriages  with  heretics  disapproved.  .  628 
Martinez,  Fr.  Pedro,  S.  J.,  of  Florida 
missions,  139;  castaway  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  140;  martyrdom  . 141 

Martinez,  Fr.  Peter,  in  Virginia . 640 

Marty,  Abbot  Martin,  apostle  of  Da¬ 
kota  . 907 

Martyr,  Peter,  describes  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorers  . .  ....  57 

Martyrs,  their  spirit  needed  here . .  805 

Mary,  Brothers  of,  order  founded . 823 

Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  Mother,  early 
life,  216;  married  and  widowed,  218; 
a  religious  and  foundress,  2l9;  off  for 
Canada,  221;  teaching  young  Indians  225 
Mary,  Queen  of  the  Patuxents . §27 
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Mary,  the  Methodist 
Maryland,  Calvert’s  expedition  to,  504; 
Catholics  hear  first  mass  in,  511;  In¬ 
dians  of  described,  515;  first  chapel 
in,  518;  missionaries  in  trouble,  521; 
Indian  wars  in,  531;  the  famous  tol¬ 
eration  act,  533;  Catholics  about  to 
leave,  534;  Catholics  again  emanci¬ 
pated,  536;  after  independence,  561; 
as  Catholic  center,  565;  Fr.  Gallitzin 
in,  691;  assists  New  York  Catholics. 
Mass,  celebrated  in  a  state  capitol,  646; 

first  in  Boston  . 

Masses  of  intention,  under  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  law  . 

Massachusetts,  unjust  to  Catholics, 

662;  reign  of  bigotry  in,  673;  neglect 
a  debt,  674;  Irish  military  disbanded 
in,  682;  colony  legislates  against 
Catholics  .  754 


714 

756 

686 


Masse,  Fr.  E.,  sails  for  New  France, 
201;  death  in  Canada,  205;  adven¬ 


ture  of  . 245 

Matheos,  Fr.  B.,  lost  in  a  wreck . 137 

Matignon,  Fr.  F.,  arrives  at  Boston, 

761;  death  of  .  767 

Mathew,  Fr.  T.,  visit  to  America....  628 
Maurelian,  Bro.,  on  educational  exhibit. 

Matz,  Bp.  N.  C.,  of  Denver .  906 

Mazzava,  conversions  of  natives .  100 

Mazzuchelli,  Fr.,  a  learned  Dominican.  886 
Meagher,  Fr.  M.,  a  martyr  of  charity..  904 
Medicine,  future  bishop  studies........  832 

Medicine  men,  among  Indians........  118 

Meekness,  as  a  missionary  virtue . 762 

Melcher,  Bp.  J.,  first  of  Green  Bay....  887 


Melendez,  Pedro,  in  search  of  a  lost 
sod,  138;  destroys  French  settlement, 

139;  administers  justice,  147;  recalled 

to  Spain . 148 

Mena,  Brother  Mark  de,  strange  fate 

of  .  136 

Menard,  Fr.,  Tormented  by  Indian 

children  . 317 

Menard,  Fr.  Rene,  heroism  of,  335;  de¬ 
parture  for  the  far  West,  336;  a  cruel 
chief,  337;  death  in  the  wilderness..  339 
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Mendoza,  Cardinal,  chancellor  of  Cas¬ 
tile  .  15 

Menomenees,  a  Catholic  tribe  .  887 

Mercy,  Sisters  of,  established  at  Balti¬ 
more,  634;  introduced  in  Scranton, 

667;  convent  of  laid  in  ashes,  794; 
at  Chicago,  919;  in  a  war  hospital..  962 
Mermet,  Abbe,  French  priest  in  In¬ 
diana  . .' . 828 

Methodists,  why  bigoted  .  661 

“Metropolitan”  started  at  Baltimore...  623 

Meurin,  Fr.  S.  L.,  in  Indiana . 828 

Mexico,  the  conqueror  of,  68;  ancient 
peoples,  69;  the  nation  converted,  92; 
the  war  with,  629;  view  of  religion 
in,  946;  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 

in,  948;  causes  of  conversion . 955 

Mexico  City,  Cortes’  advance  on,  71; 
in  Montezuma’s  time,  72;  building 
vessels  at,  76;  struggle  of  the  con¬ 
querors,  83;  scenes  of  carnage,  83; 
the  final  assault,  90;  capture,  91;  re¬ 
ligion  established  .  92 

Miami  Indians,  region  of .  115 

Michigan,  progress  of  the  faith  in .  882 

Micmac  Indians,  region  of  .  114 

Milet,  Fr.,  missioner  at  Oneida . 703 

Military  hospitals.  Sisters  in  the . 964 

Milwaukee,  succession  of  bishops,  886; 

new  cathedral  begun  .  888 

Miners,  religious  poverty  of .  914 

Ministers,  during  civil  war .  961 

Minnesota,  pioneer  days  in  .  891 

Miracles  of  Our  Lady’s  Banner,  168; 

Fr.  Biard  heals  a  babe,  203;  Mme.  La 
Peltrie’s  visions,  220;  by  Miss  Jane 
Mauce,  240;  in  a  babe’s  baptism,  649; 

a  convert’s  difficulties  with . .  760 

Missionaries,  papal  decree  concerning, 

127;  four  Californian  martyrs,  171; 
French,  summary  of  their  labors...  489 
Missions,  French  and  Spanish  com¬ 
pared  . 199 

Mississippi  River,  De  Soto’s  discovery, 

131;  exploration  of  by  Fr.  Marquette,  346 
Missouri,  great  falls  of  the,  409-;  early 

Catholics  in  . .  741 

Mobile,  Visitation  Nuns  at .  574 

Mohawks,  mission  to  . 702 

Mohigan  Indians,  region  of  .  115 

Molyneux,  Fr.  R.,  Jesuit  missionary..  656 

Monk,  Maria,  slanders  of  . 718 

Montagnais  Indians,  region  of .  114 

Mont  Cenis,  rescue  from  death  on. .... .  592 

Monterey,  'Cal.,  first  mass  at,  _  162; 
made  a  bishopric,  912;  a  Jesuit  at 

siege  of  . 630 

Montezuma,  Cortes  decides  to  visit,  71; 
converses  with  Cortes,  73;  made  pris¬ 
oner,  75:  does  homage  to  Spain,  77; 

receives  his  death  blow  .  81 

Montreal,  baptized  by  Cartier,  184; 
birth  of,  238;  Fr.  Le  Caron  at,  192; 
in  1668,  343;  as  Catholic  city  to-day,  939 

Montserrat,  Irish  inhabitants  of .  510 

Moore,  Bp.,  protestant  .  593 

Moors,  Spain’s  conflict  with  .  16 

Moosmuller,  Fr.,  at  Augusta,  Ga . 797 

Moqui  Indians,  mission  to  .  160 

Moravians  in  Pennsylvania  valleys....  687 
Mormons,  U.  S.  expedition  against, 

392;  escape  from  Utah  .  401 

Morris,  Governor,  Colonial  celebrity..  709 
Morris,  Robert,  on  Spanish  friendship.  551 
Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  as  a  bigot  slanderer...  718 
Moscow,  New  York  threatened  with 

fate  of  .  732 

Motolinia,  Fr.,  strange  soubriquet  of 

priest  . 949 

Motte,  Fr.  De  la,  of  New  York . 708 
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Mountain,  Dr.,  bigoted  Anglican  bishop  924 

Mt.  Carmel,  Cal.,  mission  founded - 166 

Mt.  Desert,  French  landing  at . 202 

Mt.  St.  Benedict,  seat  of  Charlestown 

convent,  671;  why  so  named . T71 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  famous  pupils  at,  617; 
John  Hughes  as  student  at,  834;  Bp. 

Quarter  at  . 852 

Moylan,  Bp.,  of  Cork,  Ireland . 778 

Moylan,  Stephen,  Catholic  revolution¬ 
ist,  544;  a  soldier  from  Cork . 556 

Mrak,  Bp.  I.,  of  Marquette . 885 

Muscolgee  Indians,  region  of .  114 

Mulholland,  Gen.,  on  Irish  soldiers. .  975 

Music,  hospitality  won  by  . 785 

Nachon,  Fr.  F.,  an  outraged  priest - 682 

Names,  etymology  of,  96;  selection  of 

Indian  . 122 

Napoleon  I.,  angry  at  Jerome,  575;  en¬ 
mity  against  English  . 620 

Napoleons,  petensions  of  the . 807 

Narragansett  Indians,  region  of  . 115 

Narvaez,  sent  to  arrest  Cortes,  79;  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Florida  . 128 

Nashville,  erected  a  see  . 627 

Natchez,  erected  a  see . 627 

Native  Americans,  the  bigot  party....  675 
Nativism,  ravages  in  Philadelphia  by..  662 

Nativists,  antics  in  New  York . 732 

Navajo  Indians,  mission  to  .  160 

Neale,  Abp.,  closing  years,  613;  death 

at  georgetown  . 614 

Nebraska,  Catholic  progress  in .  902 

Negalami.  Mary,  Algonquin  maiden....  226 
Negroes,  in  the  anti:Catholic  riots,  662; 
Catholic  dealings  with,  705:  in  pro¬ 
cession  at  Baltimore,  990;  work 

among  in  Georgia  . 797 

Nerinckx,  Fr.,  French  refugee  . 569 

Neurinckx,  Fr.  C.,  missionary  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  . 812 

Nermicks,  Fr.,  death  of  . 818 

Neumann,  Bp.  N.,  of  Philadelphia....  666 

Newark,  Dr.  Bayley  made  a  bishop _ 740 

New  England,  Catholicity  in,  752;  a 
great  day  for,  765;  first  bishop  in....  767 

New  France,  zeal  for  missions  of . 205 

New  Jersey,  suffers  from  bigotry . 680 

New  Mexico,  mission  to.  156;  trials  of. .  160 

New  Orleans,  diocese  of  . 619 

Newspapers,  establishment  of  Catholic..  623 
New  York,  first  Catholic  chapel  in, 

312;  Card.  McCloskey’s  work  for,  750; 
created  a  see.  575;  first  bishop  poi¬ 
soned,  576;  Sisters  of  Charity  go  to, 

606;  diocese  of,  618;  bigotry  ram¬ 
pant  in  . 679 

New  York  City,  Catholicity  in,  701 
Gov.  Dongan’s  rule  in,  705;  first 
congregation  in,  707;  Mass  in  old  ex¬ 
change,  710;  early  Catholics  in,  715 
under  early  bishops,  717;  during  Na 
tivist  riots,  733;  in  civil  war  times 
738;  obtains  a  cardinal  for  arch 

bishop  . . 

Niagara  Falls,  discovery  of  . 

Nicaragua,  bishop  placed  at  . 

Nicollet,  pioneer,  treaty  with  Winne 

bagos  . 

Nina,  the  discoverer’s  caravel . 

Norfolk,  Va.,  a  bishop’s  residence. 
Norridgewoek,  labors  of  Frs.  Druillet 
tes  and  Bale,  '206;  mission  chape 
burned,  207;  Fr.  Rale  murdered  at. 

North  Carolina,  early  priests  in . 

Northwest,  popular  ignorance  of,  358 

Catholicity  in  the  . 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  selected  by  Bp 
Brute,  840;  university  progress  at, 

841;  Sisters  of  . 822 


751 

362 

107 

334 

22 

648 


212 

798 

876 
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Nova  Scotia  (see  also  Acadia). 

Nunez,  Vincent,  see  Balboa. 

Oblate  Fathers,  planted  in  Boston....  774 
O’Brien,  Fr.  F.  X.,  missionary  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  . 699 

O’Brien,  Fr.  Mathew,  in  early  New 

York  . 711 

O’Connell,  Dan.,  friend  of  Bp.  Eng¬ 
land  . 778 

O’Connor,  Bp.  James,  of  Nebraska, 

902;  at  Baltimore  . 634 

O’Conner,  Bp.  M.,  of  Pittsburg  . 663 

Odin,  Fr.,  on  mission  with  Fr.  Timon.  742 
O’Flynn,  Fr.,  of  Kentucky  mission...  817 
Office,  New  York  Catholics  barred  from  709 
O’Gallagher,  Fr.  S.  F.,  pastor  at 

Charleston  . 777 

O’Gorman,  Fr.  W.,  New  York  pastor...  716 
O’Hara,  Bp.  William,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  667 
Ohio  River,  Catholicity  in  valley  of. . .  803 
Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  sets  out  with  Colum¬ 
bus,  38;  notable  expeditions  of,  51; 
manifesto  to  savages,  52;  deeds  of 
bravery,  53;  wrecked  on  Cuban  coast, 

54;  the  march  and  vow,  55;  death..  56 
O’Keefe,  Fr.  T.,  Bp.  England’s  vicar- 


general  . 779 

“Old  Dominion,”  name  of  Virginia....  638 
Olier,  Abbe  J.  J.,  235;  miracles  from 

his  relics  . 240 

Oliver,  Fr.,  visits  Vincennes  . S29 

Olmedo,  Fr.  B.  de,  chaplain  to  Cortes..  70 
Omaha,  religious  foundations,  at,  902; 

becomes  a  bishopric  . 903 

Onate,  Don  Juan,  Spanish  governor . 157 

O’Neill,  Fr.,  wins  with  a  flute . 785 

Onondagas,  mission  to  . 702 

Ontario,  ^Catholicity  in  . 939 

Ontario,  Lake,  visited  by  Champlain..  193 
Orangemen,  recruit  the  know-nothings, 

679;  riot  in  New  Jersey  . . 680 

O’Regan;  Bp.  A.,  of  Chicago,  857;  at 

Carondelet  seminary  . 864 

Oregon,  Catholic  beginnings  in  . 920 

O’Reilly,  Bp.  James,  of  Kansas . 900 

Osceola,  Indian  warrior  .  155 

Osiuntolo,  Christian  Indian  chief .  154 

Ottawa  Indians,  region  of  .  115 

Our  Lady,  Columbus’  devotion  to,  24: 


hymns  on  the  ocean,  28;  Ojeda’s  vow 
to,  55;  of  Loneliness,  a  Florida  mis¬ 
sion,  154;  of  the  Angels,  shrine  of,  470; 
of  Prompt  succor,  shrine  of,  475;  the 
legend,  476;  a  burnt  convent,  477; 
restoration  of  shrine,  478;  of  Vietar- 
ies,  erection  of  shrine,  479;  American 
devotion  to,  493;  miracle  of  peace, 
166;  Cartier’s  devotion  to,  185  the 
litany  by  warriors,  531;  Immaculate 
Conception  honored,  628;  Fr.  Gal- 
litzin’s  devotion  to,  698;  Immaculate 
Conception  of,  737;  defended  by  a 
Kentucky  judge,  812;  Bp.  Brute’s 


picture  of  .  830 

Pacific  ocean,  Spaniards  first  hear  of, 

58;  reached  by  Balboa,  61;  general 

account,  62;  named  by  Magellan .  101 

Pacific  slope,  description  of  .  908 

Padilla,  Fr.  John,  mission  at  Quivira, 

129;  martyred  by  Indians  . 130 

Paget,  Fr.,  mission  of  Indiana . 829 

Paine,  Tom,  visited  by  Fr.  Fenwick..  769 
Palos,  Spain,  ships  provided  at,  20;  dis¬ 
coverer  sails  from  .  24 

Palop,  Fr.,  successor  to  Fr.  Serra,  173; 

founds  many  missions . 175 

Panama,  coasted  by  Columbus,  39; 
Balboa’s  march  across,  59;  cathedral 
Of . 403 
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Papists,  Pennsylvania  prejudice  against  659 

Paraguay,  Jesuit  missions  in . ._  108 

Pardow,  Fr.  Gregory  B.,  ordination  of  720 
Pareja,  Fr.  Francis,  first  writer  in  In¬ 
dian  . 148 

Paris,  broken  treaty  of,  542;  arch¬ 
bishop  of  deals  with  Boston  . 757 

Parke,  Fr;  H.  F.,  a  Virginia  pastor _ 653 

Parkman,  Francis,  on  De  Soto’s  famous 
march,  132;  on  Samuel  de  Champlain, 

187;  on  the  Huron  nation .  193 

Pasc-ataways,  tribe  of  Maryland  In¬ 
dians,  515;  Fr.  White’s  labors  among.  528 

Patience,  beautiful  display  of . 748 

Patronage,  decree  concerning  .  622 

Patterson,  Miss,  marries  a  Buonaparte.  574 
Patuxents,  Maryland  Indian  tribe,  520; 
the  king’s  conversion,  523;  king  and 

queen  baptized  . 527 

“Paul,”  familiarity  with  rebuked . 787 

Paul  III,  issues  bill  against  slavery....  956 

Paulists,  the  founder  of  .  800 

Penn,  William,  obtains  his  charter....  655 

Pennsylvania,  religious  record  of,  654; 

explored  by  Penn,  655;  savage  big¬ 
otry  in  . 660 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  foundation  of,  153; 

siege  of  . 551 

Peoria  created  a  see  . 860 

Perdomo,  Fr.,  on  Pacific  coast .  162 

Perez,  Fr.  Juan,  Columbus  meets,  13; 
scholar  and  Christian,  14;  sails  with 

Columbus  .  38 

Perry,  Commodore,  honored  in  Latin 

poetry  . 813 

Perry ville,  debate  in  court  house  at. .  743 

Persecution,  in  Puritan  colonies  . 752 

Persico,  Bp.  I.,  missionary  in  Georgia.  797 
Peru,  reached  by  Pizarro,  103;  the 

captive  Incas  . 105 

Pestilence,  Ur  sulkies  as  nurses  in . 224 

Peter’s  Pence,  establishment  of,  631; 

Abp.  Hughes’  gifts  to  .  738 

Peyri,  Fr.  A.,  successor  to  Fr.  Serra..  177 


Philadelphia,  a  mass  for  victory,  550; 
Moylan’s  grave  in,  556;  great  Te 


Deum  at,  565;  Alice  Lalor  at,  572; 
created  a  see,  575;  Sisters  of  Charity 
go  to,  606;  diocese  of,  619;  first 
chapel  near,  655;  churches  burdened 
at,  662;  bigotry  rampant  in,  677;  Fr. 

John  Hughes’  labors  in  .  725 

Philip  II.,  King,  commission  to  Melen¬ 
dez  . .  138 

Philippine  Islands,  discovery  by  Magel¬ 
lan,  100;  Catholicity  in . 1007 

Pimos  Indians,  Fr.  Kino  among .  163 

Pine  Apples,  Fr.  White’s  account  of. .  509 
Pinta,  the  discoverer’s  caravel,  22; 

land  first  sighted  from  .  33 

Pinzon,  Martin  A.,  Columbus  meets....  21 

Pinzon,  Vincent,  discoverer  of  Yucatan.  22 

Pittsburg  erected  a  see .  627 

Pius  V.,  letter  from  .  641 

Pius  VI.,  bigotry  on  death  of .  711 

Pius  VII.,  refuses  demand  of  Napoleon, 

575;  a  prisoner,  578;  interest  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  614;  restoration  of,  715; 

makes  Boston  a  see  . 766 

Pius  IX.,  missionary  in  South  America, 

109;  election  of,  630;  invited  to 
America,  631;  approves  an  American 

order  . 736 

Pizarro,  Francis,  first  voyage,  51; 


early  career  of,  102;  expedition  to 
Peru,  103;  scales  the  Andes,  104;  con¬ 
quers  the  nation,  106;  slain  by  con¬ 
spirators  .  107 

Plagues,  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia.  573 
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Plessis,  Mgr.  J.  O.,  bishop  of  Canada..  926 
Plunket,  Fr.,  early  Chicago  priest....  849 
Plunkett,  Abbe,  effect  of  his  work....  587 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  English  Catholics 

reach  . 511 

Pokegan,  Indian  village  of .  847 

Politics,  John  Hughes’  advice  on . 728 

Polygamy,  among  Maryland  Indians. .  518 
Pompadour,  Madame,  evil  influence  of.  922 

Pone,  Fr.  White’s  description  of . 518 

Ponies,  Bp.  England’s  team  of .  784 

Pontavice,  Fr.  de,  mission  at  Joliet....  848 

Pontiffs,  relations  to  America .  801 

Poor,  charity  to  the  . 839 

Poor  Clares,  migrate  to  Maryland . 571 

Popery,  Marvland  laws  against,  533; 

Colonial  outcry  against  .  541 

Port  Tobacco,  convent  founded  at....  571 


Portier,  Bp.  M .  623 

Potatoes,  seen  first  by  Spaniards .  37 

Poterie,  Abbe,  Claude  De  La,  at  Boston  756 
Potomac  River,  once  named  the  St. 

Gregory  . 511 

Pottawatomies,  visited  by  Bp.  Flaget.  879 
Poneet,  Fr.  J.  A.,  tortured  by  the  Iro¬ 
quois  . 308 

Power,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  New  York  718,  Bp. 

Quarter  as  assistant  to  .  853 

Powis,  Lord,  advice  to  the  Carrolls...  558 
Prayer,  Mother  Seton’s  favorite,  612; 

a  Scotch  soldier’s  . 935 

Precious  Blood,  Fathers  of  the . 822 

Prefect- Apostolic,  Abp.  Carroll  as . 565 

Prejudice,  difficulty  of  overcoming .  760 

Presbyterians,  why  bigoted  .  661 

Prescott,  on  Spanish  bravery .  70 

Priests,  refugees  from  France,  569; 
question  of  removal,  621;  as  viewed 
in  old  Missouri,  742;  tribute  to  in 

civil  war  . 971 

Printing,  first  done  in  Northwest . 877 

Protectory,  established  at  Baltimore. .  635 
Protestants,  a  bishop  preaches  for....  790 
Provenchal,  Fr.,  Canadian  missioner..  929 
Providence,  convert  attacked  at,  680; 

Sisters  of,  in  Indiana  .  841 

Publications,  first  in  New  York,  715; 

of  Abp.  Purcell  . 822 

Pueblos,  ancient  civilization  of,  159; 

government  report  on  . .  160 

Pulaski,  revolutionary  ally  . 547 

Purcell,  Abp.  J.  B.,  elevated  to  see  of 
Cincinnati,  822;  consecration  of,  623; 

financial  troubles  of  . 825 

Purcell,  Fr.  Ed.,  an  archbishop’s 

brother  . .  825 

Puritans,  colonization  by,  501;  take 
refuge  in  Maryland,  532;  antipathy 
to  nuns,  670;  tyranny  and  supersti¬ 
tion  of . 753 

Quakers,  settle  in  America,  654;  per¬ 
secuted  like  Catholics,  752;  a  lady 

missionary  of  the  .  770 

Quarter,  Bp.  William,  first  of  Chicago, 

849;  starts  for  America,  850;  seeks  a 
chance.  852;  during  cholera,  854; 

journeys  to  Chicago  . 855 

Quebec,  foundation  and  destinies,  182; 


Champlain  winters  at,  188:  first  mass 
at,  191;  lost  and  regained,  197;  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Ursulines,  222;  modern 


Catholic  status  of  . 939 

Quebec  Act,  scope  of  .  540 

Quentin,  Fr.,  French  missionary . 202 

Quickenborn,  Fr.  Van,  on  Kickapoos 

mission  . 898 

Quincy.  Ill.,  see  established  at .  856 

Quintanilla,  Alonzo  de,  help  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  .  18 
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Quiros,  Fr.  L.  de,  S.  J.,  on  Florida 

mission,  145;  martyrdom  .  146 

Rale,  Fr.  Sebastian,  missioner  to  the 
Abnakis,  208;  makes  a  dictionary, 

209;  murdered  by  the  British,  212; 

monument  to  . 215 

Raleigh,  first  church  in . •  •  199 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  expedition  to  Vir- 

ginia . . 

Randolphs,  Virginian  family  .  646 

Rappahannock,  log  chapel  on  the.....  642 

Rappe,  Bp.  A.,  of  Cleveland .  824 

Ravoux,  Fr.  A.,  on  Minnesota  missions  892 
Raymbaut,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  captured  by 

Mohawks  . 294 

Recollects,  on  Acadian  mission,  250; 
their  banishment,  251;  in  the  Ohio 

valley  .  ;•;•••  686 

Redemptioners,  the  Irish  in  Virginia. .  644 
Redemptorists,  arrive  at  Pittsburg, 

699;  planted  in  Boston,  774;  arrive  in 

Michigan  . 880 

Reduction,  the  model  Jesuit  mission. ..  145 
Reign  of  Terror,  Bp.  Dubois’  escape 

from  . 117 

Refugees,  value  of  clerical  .  569 

Relations,  of  Fr.  Andrew  White . .  510 

Rennes,  France,  birthplace  of  Bp. 

Brute  . 829 

Republic,  the  Church  and  the  . 801 

Retreat,  for  infirm  priests,  634;  sur- 

prise  at  a  priest’s  .  835 

Revolution,  the  Murat  of  the,  556; 
close  of  the  war,  565;  liberality  of 
the,  669;  New  York  during  the,  707; 

conditions  before  the  . 152 

Rey,  Fr.  Anthony,  Jesuit  army  chap¬ 
lain,  629;  assassinated,  630;  appoint¬ 
ments  obtained  for  . 135 

Reynolds,  Bp.  I.  A.,  of  Charleston . 794 

Reze,  Bp.  F.,  of  Detroit,  624  .  880 

Richard,  Fr.  Andrew,  S.  J.,  missionary 

at  Beaupre  . . 467 

Richard,  Fr.  G.,  famous  Detroit  priest, 

877;  becomes  a  member  of  congress..  878 
Richmond  created  a  diocese,  618;  mass 
in  the  state  capitol  at,  646;  seminary 

at  closed  . 949 

Riordan,  Abp.  P.  W.,  appointed  to  San 
Francisco,  872;  education  and  career.  919 
Riordan,  Fr.  D.  J.,  as  chancellor  of 

Chicago  . . 861 

Riots,  in  old  New  York,  706;  first  in 
New  York,  711,  averted  in  New  York  733 
Rivet,  Fr.,  at  Vincennes,  546;  of  In¬ 
diana  mission  . 829 

Robertson,  on  Amerigo  . 97 

Robin,  Abbe,  visits  Boston . 75b 

Roehambeau,  Count,  in  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  . . 

Rochester,  Bp.  Timon  visits  . 74o 

Rock  Creek,  Fr.  Carroll  at  .  561 

Rockwell,  ffm.,  know-nothing  mayor. .  675 

Rodriguez,  Fr.,  martyred  at  holy  mass..  150 

Rodriguez,  Bro.,  martyr  to  zeal . 157 

Roger,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  on  the  Florida  mis¬ 
sion,  142;  among  the  Cherokees,  143; 
failure  of  reduction  experiment,  145; 

last  mission  . ••••■.  147 

Romagne,  Fr.  James,  New  England  pio- 

neer  .  i\A 

Rome,  in  15th  century,  10;  in  1805, 

576;  Abp.  Marechal  visits,  619;  Vati¬ 
can  council  at,  636;  dark  days  at,  738; 

Mr.  Thayer’s  impressions  at,  758; 
Card.  Gibbons  in,  801;  sends  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  States . 991 

Rosati,  Bp.  Joseph,  at  first  provincial 
council,  621;  of  St.  Louis  .  846 
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Rosary,  as  a  daily  devotion  .  698 

Rosecrans,  Bp.  S.  H.,  auxiliary  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  . 824 

Rum,  allowed  to  church  builders  . 765 

Russia,  a  prince-priest  from,  688;  disen- 
nobles  Fr.  Gallitzin,  694;  banishes  the 

Jesuits . 699 

Ryan,  Abp.  P.  J.,  of  Philadelphia, 

667;  preaches  in  Chicago .  860 

Ryan,  two  sisters  from  Limerick . 768 

St.  Angel,  Luis  de,  befriends  Columbus  18 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  settlement  of,  138; 
fervent  mission  work  at,  148;  Indians 

banished  from  .  155 

St.  Clare,  order  of  . 572 

St.  Clement’s,  Md.,  troublesome  In¬ 
dians  at,  516;  Fr.  White’s  first  mass 

at  . 611 

St.  Cyr,  Fr.  I.,  at  Chicago . 846 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Benedictine  progress 

at  . ...894 

St.  Francis  Borgia,  interests  in  Ameri¬ 
can  missions,  144;  general  of  Domin¬ 
icans  . 640 

St.  Francis  Solano,  441;  on  mission  in 

La  Plata  .  108 

St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Bp.  compared  to. .  574 

St.  George  River,  naming  of  the . 516 

St.  Joseph,  Brothers  of,  840;  mother, 
first  Canadian  superioress,  224;  Sis¬ 
ters  of . 598 

St.  Joseph’s  Valley,  happy  retreat  in. .  610 
St.  Lawrence  River,  explored  by  Car- 

tier  . 183 

St.  Louis,  Visitation  Nuns  at . 574 

St.  Louis  Bertrand,  on  mission  in  Peru, 

108;  account  01 . 442 

St.  Lucy,  reply  to  Roman  official . 804 

Ste.  Marie  des  Lacs,  Indiana  . 840 

St.  Mary’s,  Md.,  foundation  of  city, 

517;  troubles  of  the  mission,  520;  of 
the  Woods,  Indiana,  841;  Seminary, 

. 615,  625 

St.  Meinrad’s,  abbey  of . 907 

St.  Michael,  Mother,  an  imperilled  vo¬ 
cation,  475;  called  to  New  Orleans, 

476;  prays  for  a  victory . 477 

St.  Omer,  Carroll’s  education  at,  558; 

history  of  . 559 

St.  Palais,  Bp.  J.  M.  de,  Vincennes...  842 

St.  Patrick,  privileges  on  feast  of . 667 

St.  Patrick’s,  New  York,  attempt  to 
destroy,  731;  Day,  a  great  day  for 

Boston . . .  765 

St.  Paul,  Influx  of  religions  at,  893;  as 
suffragan  see  of  Milwaukee,  888; 

late  statistics  . 896 

St.  Peter  Claver,  the  slave  of  slaves, 

108;  of  the  negroes . 442 

St.  Peter’s,  New  York’s  first  church, 

859;  foundation  of  .  707 

St.  Philip  of  Jesus  .  443 

St.  Pius  V.,  Pope,  on  Indian  missions..  144 


St.  Rose  of  Lima,  model  of  holy  virgins, 
108;  early  life,  443;  fasts  and  self- 
denials,  444;  becomes  Dominican  ter¬ 
tiary,  445;  fearful  austerities,  446; 
heroic  charity,  450;  sufferings  and 
death,  452;  miracles,  453;  canoniza¬ 


tion  .  455 

St.  Raphael’s,  a  Canadian  see . 940 

St.  Sauveur’s,  Me.,  mission  founded, 

206;  seized  by  the  English . 204 

St.  Sulpice,  order  of  introduced,  577; 

Ga-llitzen  at  seminary  of . 690 

St.  Turribius,  bishop  of  Lima,  108  .  441 

St.  Palais,  Rev.  M.  de,  at . 848 


St.  Viateur,  fathers  come  to  Chicago..  860 
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Sacred  Heart,  Ladies  of,  brought  to 

Now  "Vnrlr  '798'  T,oocmo  -f-Vio 


Saint-Castine,  Baron,  settler  in  Maine.  208 

Salamanca,  learned  council  at .  16 

Salazar,  Fr.  0.,  death  in  the  wilderness.  158 

Salmon,  Fr.,  Kentucky  pastor . 812 

Salvation,  outside  the  church . 563 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  early  days  in . 745 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Fr.  Crespi  arrives  at, 

164;  mission  destroyed .  168 

San  Domingo,  first  American  bishopric, 

38;  Columbus  entombed  at,  40;  Ojeda’s 

fortunes  at  .  56 

Sandoval,  Spanish  cavalier .  85 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  misson  founded, 

170;  as  mining  centre,  915;  statistics 

of  religion  at . 919 

San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  mission  founded,  166; 

description  of  . .  175 

San  Jago,  as  a  war  cry .  70 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  mission  founded . 175 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  Cal.,  mission 

founded  .  167 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  mission  founded.  167 
San  Luis  Key,  Cal.,  mission  founded..  175 

San  Miguel,  Cal.,  mission  founded .  175 

San  Salvador,  Columbus’  first  landing 

place  . 34 

San  Sebastian,  founded  by  Ojeda .  54 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  first  mission  at...  162 
Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  mission  founded. . . .  170 
Santa  Cruz,  Fla.,  mission  abandoned. .  138 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  mission  church  at....  158 
Santa  Maria,  the  Discoverer’s  flagship, 

22;  final  wreck . 37 

Santa  Maria,  Fr.  John  de,  missionary...  156 

Santiago  de.  Cuba,  early  bishopric .  38 

Sargent,  Lawrence,  a  Boston  artist....  766 
Satolli,  Cardinal  F.,  as  papal  legate...  986 

Sault  St.  Marie,  made  a  see .  884 

Savages,  at  Columbus’  landing .  35 

Savannah,  on  Bp.  England’s  advent,  780; 
preaching  in  Protestant  pulpit  at,  781; 
bishop  provided  for,  794;  yellow  fever 

at  . . . * .  796 

Scannell,  Bp.  R.,  of  Omaha . 903 

Schneider,  Fr.  T.,  Pennsylvania  mis¬ 
sionary,  656;  labors  and  death . 657 


Schools,  Mother  Seton’s,  603;  Bishop 
Hughes  on,  729;  one  in  a  church 
tower,  766;  first  in  Boston  for  young 


ladies,  768;  Charleston  excited  by, 

788;  Catholic  congress  on . 982 

Science,  obligations  to  Mexican  friars.  950 

Scotland,  early  Catholics  from,  538; 
Catholics  from  in  Canada,  928;  trials 

of  Catholics  in . 935 

Scotch,  Canadian  settlement  of . 932 

Scranton,  becomes  a  see .  667 

Sects,  bigotry  of  the . 661 

Sees,  a  cluster  of  western . 818 

Seghers,  Abp.  C.  J.,  of  Oregon . 921 

Segura,  Fr.,  S.  J.,  on  Florida  mission, 

146;  crowned  with  martyrdom . 147 


Seminaries  of  St.  Charles  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  663;  St.  Joseph’s  at  Troy,  739; 
St.  Mary’s  of  the  Barrens,  741;  Bp. 
England’s  at  Charleston,  788:  St. 
Mary’s  at  Chicago  burned,  859;  St. 


Philips’  in  Detroit  .  881 

Seminary,  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Lake . 855 

Seminole  Indians,  story  of  the .  155 

Seneca  Indians,  Hurons  war  with .  194 

Serra,  Fr.  Junipero,  famous  mission¬ 
ary,  164;  meets  Fr.  Crespi,  165;  joy 
for  the  martyrs,  168;  honors  from 

Rome,  170;  holy  death .  172 

Seton,  Annina,  a  triumphant  death ....  605 
Seton,  Miss  Cecilia,  592;  conversion,  593; 

among  hostile  relatives .  596 

Seton,  Miss  Harriet,  598;  conversion, 

599;  affecting  death  bed .  600 
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Seton,  Mother  Elizabeth,  573;  early  life, 

579;  a  wife’s  devotion,  580;  a  sick 
daughter,  581;  drawn  to  conversion, 

582;  sails  from  Italy,  584;  introduction 
to  Bp.  Carroll,  585;  present  at  Holy 
Communion,  587;  becomes  a  Catholic, 

589;  days  of  sorrow,  590;  confirmation 
in  New  York,  591;  arrives  at  Balti¬ 
more,  594;  takes  the  vows,  598;  on 
carrot-coffee,  599;  in  St.  Joseph’s  val¬ 
ley,  600;  advised  by  Mr.  Filiechi,  601; 
studies  a  rule,  602;  at  her  daughter’s 
death  bed,  604;  loses  another  child, 

607;  declining  health,  6il;  a  saint’s 


death  . 612 

Seton,  Mr.  W.  McG.,  illness  and  travels.  580 

Setons,  the  family  in  New  York .  712 

Seville,  Columbus  entombed  at .  40 

Seward,  Sec.  W.  H.,  consults  John 

Hughes  .  738 

Seymour,  Horatio,  denounces  bigotry...  681 
Shanahan,  Bp.  J.  F.,  of  Harrisburg....  667 

Sheeran,  Fr.,  a  war  chaplain .  973 

Shipwreck,  Calvert’s  danger  from . 506 

Shirt,  story  of  a  bishop’s .  790 

Sillery,  mission  planted  at . 206 

Sillery,  Noel  B.  de,  nobleman  becomes 

priest  . 223 

Silva,  Fr.  John  de,  O.  S.  F..  on  Florida 

mission  .  148 

Sinsinawa,  Dominican  foundation  at....  886 

Sioux  Falls,  as  a  bishopric .  907 

Sixtus  Y,  memoirs  quoted . 806 

Skalzi  Indians,  fidelity  to  the  Faith,  412; 
tribal  character,  414;  anecdote  of  aged 

chief  . 415 

Slander,  New  York  Catholics  suffer 

from  .  718 

Slavery,  papal  bull  against . 956 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  Virginian  settler...  643 
Smith,  Rev.  Fr.,  see  Gallitzin. 

Smith,  Fr.  Roger,  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s.  617 
Smith,  Rev.  S.  B.,  convert  and  apostate.  880 

Smyth,  Bp.  Clement,  of  Dubuque .  890 

Snow  Shoes,  a  bishop’s  journey  in....  884 

Snowdon,  Mr.,  a  New  York  editor . 854 

Socorro,  N.  M.,  mission  at .  158 

Soldiers,  surprised  at  the  nuns . 963 

Sorin,  Fr.  Edward,  at  Notre  Dame....  840 

South  America,  religion  in .  109 

South  Carolina,  bigotry  in .  788 

Southern  Ocean,  Magellan’s  entrance  on.  100 

Southwell,  Fr.,  English  Jesuit  poet . 503 

Spain,  Columbus  arrives  in,  13;  acquires 
Louisiana,  537;  assists  the  colonies..  548 
Spalding,  Abp.,  on  refugee  priests,  569; 

consecrated,  635;  death .  636 

Spalding,  Bp.  J.  L..  poem  on  Columbus, 

49;  of  Peoria,  860;  early  career  of, 

874;  labors  summarized,  875;  on  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit  .  988 

Sponsors,  decree  concerning  .  622 

Stanford,  Mrs.  Leland,  monument  to 

Fr.  Serra  . '. . .  172 

Statistics,  the  church  in  1815,  613;  Bal¬ 
timore  in  1828,  620;  of  New  York  in 

1826  .  717 

Steinmeyer,  Fr.  F.,  in  early  New  York.  707 

Steuben,  Baron  . 548 

Stewarts,  hot  blood  of  the . 939 

Stone,  Col.  Wm.  L.,  liberal  New  York 
editor,  718;  hears  from  Bp.  Hughes..  733 

Storms  in  La  Platte  valley  .  398 

Strawberries,  walking  among . 519 

Studies,  curriculum  at  university . 986 

Study,  wonderful  facility  in .  831 

Sulpitians,  a  famous  pupil  of .  615 

Superstitions  of  Acadian  Indians,  250; 
of  the  Hurons  .  274 


Susquehannas,  tribe  of  Maryland 
indians,  515;  warlike  business  of,,..  529 
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Synods,  at  Baltimore  in  1833,  633;  sixtfy 

at  Baltimore  . 635 

Tabascans,  submission  to  Cortes .  71 

Talaveya,  Fr.  Herman,  confessor  of  Isa¬ 
bella  .  14 

Taney,  chief  justice,  opinion  of . 625 

Taschereau,  cardinal,  of  Canada . 979 

Tattooing,  Indian  modes  of . 517 

Tayac,  the  Patuxent  king,  524;  strange 

dreams  of,  525;  baptism  . 526 

Taylor,  Fr.  William,  administrator  of 

Boston  .  769 

Teeling,  Fr.  John,  defends  the  confes¬ 
sional  . 650 

Tegakwitha,  Catherine,  Mohawk  vir¬ 
gin,  convert,  329;  persecution  by  rela¬ 
tives,  330;  instruction  and  baptism, 

331;  holy  death  and  miracles . 332 

Temperance,  socities  for,  recommended.  628 
Tennessee,  in  Abp.  Feehan’s  ministry.  868 
Teresa,  the  Huron  child,  226;  her  zeal 

among  her  kinsfolk . 227 

Texas,  report  on  in  1838 .  745 

Thayer,  Fr.  John,  sent  on  New  England 

mission,  757;  death  in  Ireland .  763 

“The  Mountain,”  first  college  at . 616 

Thompson,  Mrs.,  a  zealous  Georgian....  781 

Thorpe,  Fr.,  early  English  Jesuit . 565 

Thury,  Fr.,  missioner  in  Maine .  208 

Timon,  Bp.  John,  of  New  York,  740; 
struggle  for  condemned  convict,  742; 
visitor  of  Lazarists,  744;  made  bishop 

of  Buffalo  . 745 

,  Timon,  James,  a  generous  Irishman.?..  740 

Titles,  Canadian  conflict  on .  924 

Tlascala,  ancient  Mexican  requblic,  72; 

Cortes  retreats  to,  84;  first  bishop  of.  92 
Tobacco,  discovery  by  Spaniards,  37; 

plain,  description  of  .  413 

Toleration,  proclaimed  in  Maryland, 

■  533;  under  Gov.  Dongan,  705;  to  all 

but  Catholics  . 753 

Tories,  combat  with  Catholics . 535 

Transubstantiation,  debate  on .  744 

Trench,  Joseph,  a  New  York  character.  720 
Trent,  council  of,  on  church  member¬ 
ship,  564;  council  of,  duty  of  cardi¬ 
nals .  808 

Triana,  Roderigo,  sailor  who  sighted 

America  . 33 

Trinity  Church,  a  New  York  corpora¬ 
tion,  704;  sells  ground  to  Catholics...  710 
Trustees,  decree  concerning,  622; 
troubles  with,  659;  Bp.  Dubois  deal¬ 
ings  with,  720;  Bp.  Hughes  grapples 
with,  727;  a  bishop  ordered  out  by....  746 
Trusteeship,  abolition  in  New  York....  727 
“Truth  Teller,”  old  Catholic  periodical.  719 


Tryon,  Governor,  colonial  magnate . 708 

Tubanama,  cacique  with  much  gold -  58 

Turks,  dangers  on  sea  from . 507 

T wyman,  Judge,  a  Kentucky  controver¬ 
sialist  . 811 

Tyler,  Bp.  William,  a  convert . 665 

Tyng,  a  bigot  preacher . 676 

Tryone,  Ireland,  a  genuine  man  from..  722 
United  States,  Card.  Gibbons  discusses 

at  Rome  . 801 

University,  Catholic,  dedication  of,  his¬ 
tory  of  . 985 

Ursulines,  band  for  Canada,  221;  the 
shanty  convent,  223;  arrival  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  670;  assailed  by  rioters,  671;  con¬ 
vent  burned,  672;  fate  of  Charlestown 
sisters,  673;  arrival  in  New  York,  714; 

foundation  at  Cincinnati  . 823 

“U.  S.”  Cath.  Miscellany,”  periodical  of 

Bp  England  .  784 

Yaldiviose,  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  mur¬ 
der  of  . 108 

Valencia,  Fray  Martin  de,  on  Mexican 
mission  . 948 
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Valladolid,  Columbus  death  at .  40 

Vancouver’s  Island,  as  bishopric .  920 

Van  de  Velde,  Bp.  J.  O.,  second  of 

Chicago,  . 856 

Vara,  Fr.  Andrew  de,  chaplain  to  Bal¬ 
boa  .  61 

Varela,  Fr.  Felix,  of  New  York . 717 

Velasco,  famous  Spanish  viceroy,  639; 

kindness  to  missionaries . 642 

Velasquez,  viceroy  for  Spain,  695  sends 

force  after  Cortes .  79 

Vera  Cruz,  city  founded .  71 

Verot,  Bp.  A.,  at  Savannah .  790 

Vertin,  Bp.  John,  of  Marquette .  885 

Vexilla  Regis,  hymn  of  the  discoverers.  36 

Vigo,  Colonel,  revolutionary  officer .  547 

Villareal,  Br.,  S.  J.,  on  the  Florida 

mission  .  142 

Vincennes,  first  bishop  of,  605;  first 
priests  at,  829;  progress  of  religion  at.  839 

Vincennes,  Sieur  de,  French  officer . 828 

Virginia,  a  church  of  England  colony, 

501;  first  reception  of  Catholics  In, 

511;  antiquity  of,  638;  early  Catholics 
in,  639;  first  missionaries,  640;  first 
log  chapel  in,  642;  anglicanism  plant¬ 
ed  in,  643;  penal  laws  in,  6*5;  Bp. 
Carroll’s  interest  in,  647;  becomes  a 

battle  field .  651 

Virgins,  cape  of,  Magellan  at .  99 

Visitation,  Convent  of,  613;  Georgetown 
'  convent  of,  572;  Sisters  of,  found 
three  schools.  627;  Sisters  of,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Virginia,  .  653 

Visitations,  a  bishop’s  long . 818 

Vizcaino,  expedition  to  California . 162 

Vocation,  Praying  for  a . 723 

Vocations,  scarce  in  new  country . 714 

Voyageurs,  the  French  Canadian . 929 

Waldron,  Fr.  John,  Chicago  priest . 873 

Whalen,  Fr.,  abandons  Kentucky . 810 

Wallawalla,  becomes  a  see . 920 

Walmsley  Bp.,  English  prelate .  567 

War,  neutrality  of  the  church  in . 960 

Washington,  D.  C.,  an  archbishop’s 
funeral  at  . 632 


Washington,  George,  thanks,  for  Catho¬ 
lic  aid,  549;  prepares  for  Yorktown, 

553;  praises  Commodore  Barry,  555; 
Archbishop  Carroll  compared  to,  578; 
assuming  command  at  Boston,  755; 

friend  of  Bishop  Flaget .  817 

Weld,  Thomas,  English  gentleman....  567 

Wharton,  Fr.,  apostate  priest .  563 

Wheeling,  Visitation  nuns  at .  574 

Whelan,  Bp.  R.  V.,  of  Richmond,  Va., 

649;  pious  death . 653 

Whelan,  Rev.  Chas.,  Franciscan  in  New 

York  .  710 

Whigs,  conciliating  Catholics,  535;  de¬ 
clare  against  bigotry  . 676 

White,  Fr.  Andrew,  English  Jesuit,  502; 
early  life,  503;  tells  of  voyage  to 
Maryland,  504;  labors  on  mission,  520; 
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